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Tue advantages of the rule of the Company over that of 
any Native Potentate, be he who he may—Hindu or Mahom- 
medan—an upstart of yesterday, as Runjit Singh of Lahore, 
or the descendant of a royal line, coeval with the world, as 
the Rajputs of Rajpitana—a young, foolish and licentious pro- 
fligate, or a prudent and experienced ruler—are so constant- 
ly quoted by British officials, British historians and the pub- 
lic in general, that it appears an admitted fact, upon which any 
further superstructure of argument may be built. Some sooth- 
ing and flattering allusions to the benefits of English rule are 
generally found at the close of divisional reports submit- 
ted for the consideration of Government, or transmission to 
the Home <Authorities ; while the general idea is prevalent, that 
under native rule rapine and anarchy are rampant, that the poor 
have no remedy from petty exaction, and the rich no security 
for their ill-gotten treasures. 

There are some, however, who have gone on a contrary tack ; 
and whether from pique, or prejudice, have endeavoured to 
give the Native system a preference over that introduced by 
the European: they have painted in glowing colours the satis- 
faction felt by the people in being ruled over by indigenous 
sovereigns, the greater outlet afforded for indigenous talent, 
crushed under the other system by the influence of strangers. 
They maintain that justice, though less ostentatiously brought 
to notice, is administered more completely, and more eftec- 
tively by judges capable of entering into the feelings of the 
disputants, and from whom the real merits of the case cannot 
remain concealed; the charge of rapine against the Native 
princes as a system they deny, and, if occasional instances 
do occur, they consider such individual cases of suffering in 
the one system more than set off by the vexatious and ex- 
pensive law delays, the tyranny of the Police, and the exhaust- 
ing drain of the Revenue, in the other. Arguers of this class 
stand upon no ceremony in their illustrations, and quote 
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decisions of the Sudder Adalut, or Supreme Court, to palliate 
as it were, acts of downright wanton extortion on the part of 
some of the worst Native princes : their argument scems to be, 
that the seeds of oppression and injury lic at the roots of soci- 
ety, that it matters little whether the fruit developes itself in the 
oppressive, though formal, working of a Revenue Regulation, or 
the indiscriminate exchequer-filling of a rapacious Dewan. 

Truth lics, as is usually the case, in the middle; we cannot 
assent to the doctrine of the early Anglo-Indian legislator, that 
the introduction of our system is the sure forerunner of in- 
estimable blessings, which cannot exist otherwise on a native 
soil, nor can we subscribe to the doctrine advanced by the other 
eection. Absolute irresponsible power without checks other 
than the armed resistance of an outraged people, without 
limits other than the forbearance of an half-educated, pampered 
despot, never can form the basis of good Government in any 
country, or under any circumstances. 

There are advantages to be traced by a close observer in both 
systems; and neither of them can be so extravagantly good or bad, 
in all instances, as their supporters or maligners would pretend : 
if Native Governments are so bad, so boundlessly oppressive, how 
is it that their subjects are content to wear out their existence in 
such miscry, and do not emigrate into the more favoured districts 
immediately adjoining ? Ifthe Anglo-Indian system is so excel- 
lent, how is it that room is daily found for such striking and pal- 
pable improvements, as are from time to time promulgated ? The 
whole system of our Indian legislation has becn a course of expe- 
riment, and can we wonder tbat the patient should have somo- 
times suffered under the hand of the novice? Each measure, 
that has been successively enforced, bears the stamp of the age, 
and the individual. In introducing our earliest measures we have 
rarely been free agents, and they bear consequently always the 
indications of lastiness, and are of a tendency both narrow and 
temporary. We have attempted also to graft upon an Asiatic 
and most imperfect stock the intricate machinery of an European 
procedure, when it would have been better to have introduced 
an entirely new system, adapting the principles of a tricd and 
approved code to the wants of a population three hundred years 
behind us in civilization. If the complaint can be made against 
a Native Government of a want of law, it may with greater truth 
be urged against us, that we are borne down by an excess of law, 
which few from among ourselves perfectly comprehend, and which 
to the Natives of India bear so awful and perplexing a form, that 
they become in practice worse than the most oppressive of their 
former tyrannies. 
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In weighing the advantages and disadvantages of the system, 
the Natives of India have to thank the Anglo-Indian Goveynment 
for two substantial blessings, which no Native Government was 
ever strong, or liberal enough entirely to bestow :—a freedom 
from the invasion of foreign foes, and the overrunning of foreign 
armies, and an undisturbed profession of religious tenets and 
observances. These, however, are blessings, which are never fully 
estimated by a generation, which has never experienced the misery 
of their absence: they can only be appreciated by those who 
have seen their houses plundered by marching armies, or their 
temples defiled, and Ministers tortured for the profession of their 
ancestral faith: these advantages are admitted by all, and the 
Native system has nothing on its own side to balance such sub- 
stantial blessings; but on minor points the matter must still 
remain a drawn question, the opinion of each varying, as the 
party is influenced by prejudice or favour. 

It rarcly now falls to the opportunity of Europeans to see fully 
into the internal workings of a Native Government, and to watch 
how far the interests of Society are affected thereby. 

Wherever the Europcan moves, he carries with him his cloud 
of prejudices to obstruct his vision: and, wherever the Anglo- 
Indian takes up his position, tho same circle is woven round him, 
whether he be at Calcutta or Kabul: he introduces the same 
machinery, and brings into action the same inflexible and 
uncompromising laws, beyond which he deems it impossible 
to cxist. Before this formidable array all Native customs fade 
away, and are forgotten, and the change is so complete and 
final, that it would appear that no Government had previously 
existed at all, that antcrior to the date of the cession or 
conquest all was one great blank—a chaos of atoms, from which 
the creative energy of the first Government official had brought 
into existence the present political world. 

Yet such is not the case. Whatever may be the faults of 
Native Governments, they are elaborate in some of their details, 
though fourd wanting in others: they are profuse in their 
display: though behind us in the progress of civilization, they 
are by no means tyros in the art of Government, and can talk as 
largely of the administration of justice, both technically and 
practically, and the advantages of good and evil Government :— 
but, having no fixed system, and preserving no records, having no 
literature at command, tho effects are ephemeral, and perish with 
the power of the Government, which gave them birth, and con- 
trary to the oft-repeated moral in civilized countries, that the 
good man dies, but his memory lives after him. Such is not 
generally the case: a good Govornor is but vaguely remembered 
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by the descendants of his contemporaries: his benefits are soon 
forgotten, but the oppression of the evil Governor, being more 
deeply stamped on the sensibilitics of the sufferers, are more 
feelingly transmitted to their descendants, and give the tyrant a 
fairer promise of immortality than the public benefactor. 

No better representation of the contrasting differences of the 
systems can be made, than by laying before the reader the past 
and present state of one of the new provinces, such as the 
Jhelundur Doab, that have lately passed from the hands of a 
Native ruler, to that of the English Government,—into which the 
system we adopt, improved by the experience of years, has been 
deliberately introduced to the extinction of every vestige of 
forlacr government, or misgovernment. We would not, however, 
quote the former Government of the Doab, as even a fair sample 
of the Native system, inasmuch as the peculiar circumstances of 
its history, and the corruption of its rulers, have exercised a 
more than ordinarily unfavorable influence on its character. 
We give it, simply as an instance of the Native system, which 
will ere long become extinct, “ caught alive” in our hands, and 
by bringing out into strong relicf the peculiarities of the former 
system, we may possibly enable others to form an opinion of the 
antagonistic principles of European and Native Government. 
It is seldom in the annals of the world, that such great and sud- 
den changes have been made in the form of the Government of 
any province: changes are generally the result of progressional 
events, and influenced by the feelings of the people governed. 
Here, by one stroke of the pen of two parties, populous dis- 
tricts, containing millions of inhabitants, are transferred from 
a Government of so simple a machinery, as to give the accused 
no chance of escape except by admitted and open bribery—of so 
benevolent a temperament, as to punish larceny with the am- 
putation of the nose, or hamstringing the foot of the thief— 
founded on such discriminating and wise principles, as to make 
penal the slaying of a cow, and permit, or rather sanction, the 
crime of infanticide, slavery and inhumation of lepers :—trans- 
ferred from a system of the most inert, and unimproving kind, to 
one the most intricate and artificial, the most elaborate in its de- 
tails, and most benevolent in its intentions, whatever it may be in 
practice,—upon the improving and adapting of which, good and 
wise men are daily employing their best faculties and energies, 
urged on thereto as well by the spirit of the age, as the principles 
of the Government. 

Upwards of a century ago, and at the time of the decadence 
of the great Mogul Empire, the fertile province of the Bist 
Jhelundur was a dependance of the Sabah of Lahore, but was 
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governed by a Deputy resident, within its boundaiies, who 
supreme in all departments paid a certain portion of the Revenue 
to his superior The last and most famous of these Deputies 
was Adina Beg Khan, whose name serves as the last land-mark 
of the Mahommedan rule antcnor to the Sikh deluge Of 
Adina Begs imternal administration of bis province little 1s 
known —1if amore than ordinary tyrant, at least the mcmo1y 
of his tyranmes has porished with lis victorics In all pro- 
bability he differed but little from other Mahommedan Pro- 
consuls in considering provinces, but as preserves for re-filling 
exhausted Treasuzies, and cnabling the fortunate administrators, 
endowed with more talent for exaction than principle, to amass 
pro consular fortunes Whatever may have been the character of 
Adina Beg Khan in his internal administration, his talents and 
character in the political arena of the Empire are undoubted — 
and it was no easy game for him to play During the penod 
of his rule, Hindustan was several times invaded by the hardy 
races of Kabul under the guidance of Nadir Shah and his suc- 
cessor Ahmed Shah, and 1t was a hard task to keep on good 
terms with the invader without throwing off his allegiance to 
the invaded. But another and more difficult element was in 
existence in the limits of his own province the turbulent Jut 
Zemundars of the Manjha, Malwa, and Jhelundur Doab, long 
difficult to manage, had now become unmanageable, and under 
the exciting and binding influence of the tenets of Guru Go- 
vind, which they had adopted, were sapping the foundation of 
society, and rapidly imtroducing a new state of things on the 
ruins of the Mahommedan Monaichy Though not yet arrived 
at that state of independence, which they gained in a few years, 
they were already sufficiently numerous and determined to form 
themselves into large parties for the purpose of depredation, 
and to avail themselves of the distracted state of the Govern- 
ment It wall generally be found, that there 1s but one stage 
between that of a petty thief, agaiust whom the arm of the law 
18 raised 1eady to strike, and the feudal Chief or Buon, and this 
stage 1s that of the powerful freebooter and marauder, who has 
sufficient force to set himself up above law, but 1s not yet re- 
cognized as a component part of the state and to thi» iter- 
mediate stage the Sikhs under Adina Beg had arnved These 
stages might ordinarily be passed thiough m as many gene- 
rations. the father throws up his occupation, and becomes an 
outlaw. Success, and increase of the number of his followers, 
enable the son openly to defy the Government, from the emiosaries 
of which his father had been continually flying a few short 
years see the grandson a teritorial Chieftain and a Baron of 
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the empire To remedy the evil of this state of things, Adina 
Beg adopted the same tempouizing and fatal policy, by which 
the plains of Italy had many centuries before fallen ito the 
hands of the Lombaid—paitly yiclding to, and partly resisting 
his icbellious subjects, he at length took two hundred of the 
most notorious into his service for the preservation of his district, 
hoping thus to ward off the effects to himsclf of a calamity which 
he felt that it was beyond his powe: to cure And his policy so 
far succceded, that by judicious management, and timely con- 
cessions both to the contending powers above him, and the 
audauious outlaws nominally under his controul, he managed 
to heep possession of his province, and has left a name res 
pectable for ability and success, as the last of the Impcuial 
Proconsuls 

Ho dicd—and with him perished the genius to combine and 
the strong aim to controul the discordant clements of which his 
power had bcen composcd His fecble widows, for he died 
childless, were unable to hold the reins, which his grasp could 
barely controul, and the province was lost to Ins family, and 
not only to lis family, but to the empire The powcr of the 
Mogul was now shattcred to its foundation, and the invasions 
of the Abdalli bore morc the charactt: of incursions for plunder, 
than cxpeditions with avicw of acquiing permanent empire, and 
thus the field lav open to a new and more active invader Nor 
were they long in taking advantage of the opportunity, which 
the utter extinction of all outward form of Government prescnt- 
ed It was the doom of the lughly civilized, but cfl-minate 
Mahommcdan, to give way to the brawny aim and savage re- 
soluteness of the hardy cultivator of the soil The same era 
had ariycd to the Mahommedan Monarchy, of which the page 
of History piescnts us so many, and so mournful examples. 
the same tale must be told of institutions overturncd, of cities 
sacked and levelled, of the entire disorganization of Society, and 
return to the primary elcments of brute life, where strength 1s 
Law, which marked the uiuption of the hardy tiibes of the 
North of Europe into the plains of Italy a new 1ace of Longo- 
bard: had spiung into eaistenco to found dynastics and lord it 
over the conquercd soil 

The Janissaries of Adina Beg saw their opportumty, and 
began to take possession for themselves of the soil, which they 
had been engaged to protect ‘Their numbeis were reinforced 
by their relations fiom the neighbouring Manjha, and no sooner 
was it found how profitable a trade was that of a marauder, how 
soon a single Chief of enterprize could collect round him a party 
of horsemen, and convert himself to an independent Prince, 
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and his followers into landed proprietors, than the ploughshare 
was converted into the sword by every Jut Zemindar: each 
village sent forth its detachment of hardy youths to carve out 
for themselves a respectable fortune, and to pay out old scores 
with their ancient oppressors. Thus it came to pass that ina 
few years the Delhi Monarchy became a shadowy and empty 
name, while the solid and substantial advantages of power and 
wealth passed into the hands of the lowest class in the scale of 
civilization, the hardy but ignorant cultivator of the soil. 

These were fine times for those, who were gifted with the 
sterling gifts of a resolute spirit and a stalwart frame. No ac- 
complishments of the mind, no cultivated talents, no boasted 
descent of an illustrious ancestry were required to constitute 
this new and self-formed Aristocracy. Enterprise and success 
made the Chieftains. As large a tract of country as the walls 
of his Fort could overawe, and his dependant horsemen could 
overrun, were the limits of his dominion: his code of policy 
embraced the ready gathering in of his harvest: his only allies 
were those whom mutual advantages bound to him: his only 
law was his sword. 

Such a stute of things could neither long continue, nor was 
it within the bounds of human probability that principalities so 
easily won would be so easily preserved. Jn the annals of the 
time we read of feuds and forays, of Chieftain swallowing up 
Chieftain, of the hardy Jut but yesterday behind the plough, 
and to-day the lord of territory and castles, and to-morrow again 
a housecless outcast. Some few Hindu and Mabommedan 
Kardars of the old regime had by the aid of strong walls to their 
towns and forts, and by the resoluteness of a smull band of their 
own faith, managed to resist the desultory incursions of the 
new invaders. Some few purchased peace by the cession of half 
their possessions, or the tribute of half the Revenue, and the 
Rajput Rajas of the Hills availed themselves of the confusion 
to take possession of districts in the plains: but there was no 
certain possession, no son could reckon upon succeeding without 
a struggle to the inheritance of his father: few even died in 
the possession of those lauds, which they had themselves won. 
When the strong arm became paralysed, the old man saw himself 
ousted from the castle, which had been the trophy of his youth, 
and in which he had lorded it in manhood. 

For forty years this state of things lasted, a dreary time for 
the quict and peace-secking inhabitants of the country, an inter- 
val without the semblance of law, when strong walls alone pro- 
tected the woalth of the trader, and the ploughman tilled his 
ficlds with arms in his hands: battles were fought for village 
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boundaries, the blood of man was shed in retaliation of plundered 
cattle That such a state of things lasted so long, can only 
be accounted for by the circumstance of the absence of any 
individual, who, by uniting political craft to valour, could combine 
these heterogeneous matezals and establish upon their rum 
an empire. 

The time airived and the man In one of the smallest of tho 
tribes, into which the Sikhs had divided themselves, with but 
few personal recommendations, but endowed with a keen and 
true visional imtelligence, a craft passing all sifting, and the 
magic power of influencing all, with whom he came into contact, 
Runyjit Singh consolidated under bimsclf the shattered fragments 
of Empire. For the term of his own days he ruled with success, 
and but for the intervention of another and a stronger power, 
which he alone of his nation mghtly appreciated, and pru- 
dently succumbed to, would have spread his rule over the North of 
Hindustan, and established a new Hindu Monarchy from tho 
Indus to the Ganges 

His power fell with him his successors had not the ability, 
or the fortune of their predecessor, but his system was rotten 
at the core To outward appearance his kingdom was wide and 
consolidated, but there were neither the ties of nationality, nor 
religion, noi interest, to ccment, what luis personal ability and 
success alone had brought together The paraphernalia of 
power, and the ostentation of ruling, the splendour of his palaces 
and 1ctinue, and the magnitude and fame of his armies, gave lus 
rule the semblance of strength : the admimstration, though com- 
posed of various faiths, bore the garb of nationality: the Army, 
though a large proportion were natives of Hindustan, and sub- 
jects of a forcign state, bore the name of the Khalsa, and de- 
liberated as a great patriot confederation But the secret springs 
of the strength of a nation, and a Government, did not exist: 
the army mclted away, as the snow in the spring, the kingdom 
of the Sikhs, who in their haughtiness had fanued themselves 
the salt of the carth, was dismembered, and divided among 
their cnemies, and such miserable portion, as does remain, and 
mocks the semblance of Sovereignty, 18 crumbling away, and 
exists only by the support of hircling bayonets and foreign 
interfcrence. 

At the tame of the first treaty entered into by the British power 
with Runyit Singh in 1806, when Lord Lake with his handful 
of veterans chased the discomfited Holkar across the Beas, 
and held with a comparatively small army tho frontier, which 
we now hold with six times the force,—Runjit Singh possess- 
ed not an acre of soilim the Doub, and it was on the boundary 
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of the Manjha, in which he and Futch Singh were suprcine, 
that tho first compact of amity and friendship was concluded 
It was within the subsequent forty years betwixt January 1806, 
when Lord Lake crossed the Sutley at Ludiana, to February 
1846, when Brigadier Wheeler marched from the same place to 
Jhelundur, that the province was conquered, and managed by 
Runjit Singh and his successors. For the three ycars subse 
quent to Lord Lake’s retirement, the cupidity of Runyit Singh 
was excited by the richness and defenceless state of the plan: 
of Malwa and Sirhind, and his religious vanity was flattercd by 
the possibility of extending his rule to the Ganges , these hopes 
were crushed in 1809 by the forward policy of Lord Munto, by 
the negotiations of Mctcalfe, and the miltary dimonstiation 
of Ochtorlony But no sooner had this crafty politician satisfied 
himsclf, that there was no fear of further interference on the side 
of Hindustan, no sooner had he reconciled himself to the armed 
intervention, which had prescribed the Sutle) as lis limits, than 
he sect himself vigorously to work to bring under his immediate 
controul the provinces, the privilege of confiscating which had 
been conceded to lum No ties of rclationship saved the estates 
of his maternal uncles and his step mother—no claim of fuend 
ship averted the evil from his ‘“ turban brother, once his 
equal and ally. year after year the feast of Dusserah found 
Runjit preparing for an expedition of plunder and annexation, 
and the death of each Chieftain of the old school was the signal 
of attachment of his territorics, and the confiscation of his wealth, 
till one by one all the forme: possessors were annihilated, o1 
reduced to insignifeance At the close of twenty years the 
heads of the three most powerful familics remaiming in the Doab 
fled piecipitately across the Sutky, preferring mdependence in 
the small estates, which they possessed in the Protected Tein- 
tory to the uncertain enjoyment of their extensive patrimonics 
under the daily increasing casactious of thar unprnapld 
neighbour 

Thus it fell out, that Runjit Singh became tho undisputed 
lord of the JhelundurDoab But 1t must not be supposed that 
the whole revenues of this fertile province found their way to 
his treasury: a large portion of the country was still left in the 
possession of the less powerful of the old Sikh Chiefs, who had 
wisely bent to the storm a proportion was conceded for the 
subsistence of the descendants of those, who had beon summa.ily 
ejected,—Runjt Simgh being too politic to exasperate a 
large proportion was re-distnbuted in Jaghir to the military 
followers, who had assisted in the conquest, and who formed 
the new Anstocracy , and a still larger proportion became the 
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puze of intuiguing pnests, or was disposed of 1m religious grants 
to the shrines, or gencrally for the maintenance of the professors 
of the Sikb persuasion, and the Hindu faith. Jake the majonty 
of unpuneipled plundercrs Runpt Singh was pre-cminently 
superstitious, and lis 1cligious advisers were forward in assuring 
lum, that the readicst and most certain method of atoning for 
past offences was by eniiching the shrines of his region with 
some portion of the l-gotten spoils 

Such small remnant of territory as remaimed aftcr the extensive 
applopuation fo religious and secular purposes, was committed 
to the tender mercies of the Imperial farmers Having entered 
into engagements for the payment of a certain amount of re- 
venue, the Contractor was vested with supicme fiscal and judicial 
power, with uncontrouled privileges of imprisonment, and rack- 
rent,—his orders being without appeal, and his processes most 
summary So long as the fixed instalment was paid in, so long 
as the royal car was not pestered with too impertincnt, and too 
flagrant complaints, so long as well-tumcd douceurs hept friendly 
the possesso1 of the Roval counsels, so long as no higher bid was 
made for the farm, so long was the teim of the contract No 
consideration for the good of the peoplc. no tlought of the im- 
provement of the distuicts, no pruncples of Justice, Polity, or 
Humanity, were allowed to inteifiie, or were supposed to bear 
on the question 

Armed with such awful and irresponsible power, surrounded 
by a hungry train of necdy relations and dependents, conscious 
that his time was short, that the bargain had been diiyen hard, 
and that its fulfilment would be exacted, Jimsclf of low o1gin, 
and unprepared by education for his duties,—can it be a matter 
of surpuze that the power should have becn violated by the 
Contractor for his own advantage, that all dictates of conscience, 
all rights of property, all respect for things sucied, should have 
been laid aside, and that his sole object should have becn the 
gathering in of wealth, the convcrting of his ill-gotten treasures into 
ingots of gold, and the disposing of them so as to clude the grasp 
of his successor, who, he knew too well, would arrive armed 
with the power of confiscation and imprisonment? The change 
of Contractor was always heralded by the arnval of his successor 
with a sufficicnt force, generally accompanicd by a shoit sicge 
in one of the distuct strongholds, and ended in a summary 
attachment of all available assets of the ex-Governor, a search 
in the Sanctum of lus zenana for guld and silver ornaments, and 
a maltreatment, supposed or real, of hig women The receiving 
charge of the new Contractor was signalized by tho expulsion of 
every subordinate inducted by his predecessor, a general re- 
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sumption of all grants of land made by his orders, and a general 
crusade against all his relations The same story then followed, 
the chapter ended with the same peroration : the confiscator of 
yesterday underwent the same ordeal of his misdoings: private 
revenge, malice, and all the evil passions, which had been en- 
gendered by the short tyranny, found their vent in the establish- 
ed finale. 

The last, and perhaps worst, of these Provincial Governors 
was Shoikh Imain-ud-din, whose name late events have made 
familiar to the most casual of readers. The history of his family 
1s a fair sample of the chequered lifo of adventurers in the East 
Some fifty years ago all the adult male members of his house 
were extinguished in a fend at Kutarpore One solitary repre- 
sentative of the family had rcmained at home to perpetuate the 
line of these second Fabu, and lus children in the memory of 
man sold shoes, and obtained their lasing by humble employ- 
ments in the town, mm which lus godson ruled with the power 
of a Monarch, and to ins great grandson was reserved the 
honour of contending 1n arnis for the vale of Kashmir with the 
whole power of Butish India Twice was the farm of the The 
lundur provinces made ovcr to the tendcr mercies of this faniuly 
Tho first time ended in the ensuing yeal in summary contisea 
tion and expulsion. Dung however the unsettled umes, which 
suceceded the death of Runyjit Singh, the footing, which had 
been lost, was again reeovercd, the empticd coffers were again 
re-filled for the space of siv years the whole country was in the 
undisturbed possession of these Philistines, whose hosts appear 
ed numbeiless, and cverything valuable, good, or costly, was 
finding its way 11 to their hands, while, owing to the absence of all 
officient controul at Lahore, they were enabled to dulay the pay 
ment of the Government instalments, and render no aceounts of 
their stewardslup = But their lease cxpncd with the treaty by 
which these provinces were ecded to the Company. and though 
for a short time they clung fondly to the idea, that it nught pos- 
sibly be continued to them, they scon sunk duwn to the level of 
private ciuzens, and would have been allowed to cujoy ther 
wealth im peace, had not the fatality, attending upon ul-gotten 
guns, involved them in collision with the Battish power in Kash 
nur, Which has ended mn a manner muh to be lamented by 
themselves. 

Under such a system, as the one deserthed, any attempt at 
good Government must have been impossible — there was nuther 
the will, the power, nor the matenal for the establishment of 
Civil Justice, and the peculiar nature of the tenures of land, and 
the relation borne by parties to the Supreme Government of 
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Lahore, would have rendered any attempt of tho best intentioned 
abortive. Large tracts of country interspersed in various direc- 
tions were held by powerful absentee Sirdars, or influential Reli- 
gieux, who looked upon the local Governor, as their cqual, 
and permitted no interference within tho limits of their Jaghirs, 
in the boundaries of which they affected a virtual independence : 
each of these had his army of retaincrs, his artillery and castles, 
prepared to take up any quarrels either immediately, or inciden- 
tally affecting their master’s interests: the tracking of crime was 
thus rendered impracticable, and all administration of civil jus- 
tice rendered impossible. Gecncral improvement, such as the 
construction of roads, the protection of merchants, and tho 
other numerous cases of an enlightencd Government, never en- 
tered the ideas of rulers, who looked upon the soil merely as a 
mine, whence their hoards were to be amassed, and the people as 
the instruments of production. 

That the country flourished, that the population incroased, 
must be attributed to the sturdy and independent character of 
the cultivators of the svil, who, waging one continual war with 
their superiors, have in the long run held their ground, and by 
dint of their numbers, and the permanency of occupation, come 
off victorious. The natural fertility of the soil was such, as 
few districts in Hindastan can exceed, and the position of the 
country at the time of British occupation presents fair ground for 
some sort of argument either that in practice the state of things 
above described is not injurious to the people, or that the pros- 
perity of the producing classes is not effected by Social and 
Political institutions. 

The resemblance, however, of the mutual relations of the 
ruler the nobility and the people in these provinces to that of 
Europe in the middle ages under the Feudal system must occur 
to anybody, who is acquainted with the history of those times, 
and who has read the pages of Hallam. We have here tho 
superior Lord, or Suzcrain, holding direct of the crown on 
tenure of service in war, and attendance on days of ceremony 
with an appointed force: under him are the different grades of 
vassals, the subinfeudation of fiefs, the smaller Jaghirdar hold- 
ing of his superior Lord upon terms of service, harsher, more 
binding, but of the same family, as those which bound the holder 
in chief to the crown. Power has the same effect upon the 
human mind in all climes, but the leading feudal principles scem 
to have insensibly developed themselves in the same form in the 
distant countries of Europe and Asia. The weak must yield to 
the strong, and as the free tenure in chivalry by continued ex- 
actions of the Crown and Superior Barons, degenerated gradu- 
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ally, but certainly, in England into the most odious and oppres- 
sive of tonures, till in the days of Charles I. they could no longer 
be tolerated, and were abolished by his son at the restoration, so 
the easy tenure of service, upon which the Jaghirs were held by 
the Sikh Chicfs, become irksome under Runyit Singh, and has 
eventually swallowed up nearly the whole Jaghir under the un- 
compromising system of our rule The pages of Blackstone in 
his chapter on tenures in Chivalry, may apply with equal force 
to the tenure in Jaghir Aids “arc a natural incident of 
feudal holdings, and none more natural, than that of @ fine of 
recovery :” nothing more simple than for the Suzerain to step in 
during the confusion incidental on the death of his vassal, and 
wring a handsome price from his widow and orphan: the mar- 
riage of the Chicf, or his son’s, presented another plausible pre- 
text for exaction under the garb of a present :—the absorption of 
estates of childless Chicts, the confiscation of those of rebellious 
Chicfs, the annexation of dcfenceless ones, and the arbitrary 
management of the estates of minots tu the advantage of the 
self-constituted guardian were opportunitics, which were greedily 
made available by both Hindu and Norinan 

In another particular the Sikh chief resembled his European 
prototype: the hand of nian may be strong, but in proportion 
as the physical triumphs over the intellectual faculues, so do 
superstition and bigotry establish their empire. Your professional 
plunderer 18 invaniably a devout Religionist: with bis hands 
steepod with the blood of the slaughtered victims, he keeps the 
shrino of his favority Sunt, or Divimty, and feels confident, 
that if he has not fully atoned for the deed, he has at least 
made the Deity a sharer im Ins crime there are always to be 
found wolves in the garb of ecclesiastics ready to share in the 
devotional offerings of plunder, and to mutter bencdictions for 
the benefit of the robber No scruple seeins to have suggested 
itsclf as to the impurity of the offe1ing ansing from the sin of 
the donor, no connexion appeared to these huly men to have 
existed between the spimt of the Devotec and the advantage to 
be gained by the gift:—:t was sufficicnt that the ofluring was 
costly, and 1t mattered not that the tabernacle was constructed 
from the plunder of the Egyptian In this way in Papal Europe 
sprung into existence many of the Abbeys and Monastenes: on 
this account Monkish Chronicles handed down im rapturous terms 
of applauso the brave robber kmight, who sacked flourishing 
towns, plundered the high-way, put thousands of innocent people 
to the sword, and founded a convent of monks to eat venison 
and drink burgundy, and pray at their leisure for the soul of 
the founder. Matters were managed much in tho same manner 
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m the Punjab The irruption of the Sikhs was in ao great 
measuro a religious movement, and, when the spoil was divided, 
theie was no lack of hungry spiritual advisers to receive some 
portion of the bounty of their ignorant disuples These wero 
the Bedis and the Sodhis, the descendants of the Guris, aud 
the numeious fanatical professors of the religion, all of whom 
reccived zich offerings, which they held fiee of service, liable 
to no 1esumption, to descend to their childicns childien Run- 
jit Singh, as he was all of plunderers the most unscrupulous, 
so of all he was the most devotional, and in luis time the 
professors of his religion tasted deep cnough of the fat things of 
the earth, and the fleshpots of Egypt, to pray for the success of 
this most successful of plundeiers, aud the most lavish bestower 
of favou on idle mendicants 

In the domestic habits and manner of ]hing of the Sikh 
chief, there 15 much to remind us of the tales of the feudal 
Chieftain, who held his state in lis castellated mansion, and 
Jorded it bravely over lus neighbours and lis seivants Visit 
the Sikh Jaghi:dar in Ins cstate, and vou will find much, that 
speahs of afiluence and rude comfort littl of civilization or 
improvement Thiough fields promising abundant harvests, you 
will find your way to the cntacncled fot, which 1s at once 
the title decd of his estate, the asylum of jis family, and the 
sto1c-house of his plunder You will be met by the Singh lim- 
self on the diaw biidge, a venerable figure, with a beard of 
which Abiaham or any of the twelve Patiiaichs might have been 
proud by lus side aac his song and his sons sons, aud a train 
of followers, a patiarchal group, fiom the ccntie of which the 
old man will make lus offezings of sweets and rupees, and will 
wonder why they are not accepted Je will show you over his 
fort, wlich exlubits on all sides signs of 1mal abundance, and, 
albeit 1t cannot be concealed, that the so-called fort was once a 
Mosque or Mahommedan tomb, the unabashed Sikh fecls no 
qualm in displaying 1t from the Inghest point of the fort he 
will show you not only the villages, of wlich he 1s still m 
possession, but with an upbiading tone he will pomt out those, 
which Runjit Singh according to him most unyustly seized— 
forgetting that Jus own father, whose white cenotaph appears 
in the neighbouring garden, had hunscl{ appropiuatcd these 
villages fiom the Mahommedan Kardar, and that Runt Singhs 
right was atleast as good as lis But thus the old man cannot or 
will not comprchicud, he remonstrats at the dismantling of his 
fort, and the recusaucy of the zemundars in the paymentof ther 
dues, now that he has no longer power to mpuson and to 
torture. and all this with so much good humour, that you 
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cannot be angry with him, and with the airof a man who had been 
deeply injured, complaining of the deprivation of an established 
right, instead of the son of a highway-man who would have not 
the least scruple to enrich himsclf at the expense of his neigh- 
bour, should opportunity offer or powerful frends protect him 
The Sikh Chief, as Ochtexlony remarked in 1810, 1s dead to 
the voice of honour, shame, or affection, as long as lis own 
miterests are effected, and tinue it 1s of lnm still, though nearly 
forty ycars have clapsed ideas of justice he has none, except 


that the strongest has a ight to appropiate, and that it 1s the 
puvilege of the weakcst to subinit— 


J or why, because the good old 1ule 
Sufficeth there, the simple plan, 

That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can 


Dissensions with lis wives, or his brothers, occupy his youth 
and manhood, and in his old age, he 14 obliged to divide lis 
property among lis own sons, who tahe vengeance upon jim 
for his conduct to lus own father his hand has been against 
all, and the hands of all have been against him and it 15 only by 
the nunber of his family, his lined mentals, his dituh and walls, 
that he has beld lus own and been able to collect the fruits ot 
the earth im the scason of harvest —it 1s only by force of arms 
and by bloodslcd, that he has been cnabliud to maintain the 
boundaries of his own villages, and it 13 no unusual sight to 
see forts erected within muskct shot of cach other to mantain a 
disputed boundary 

Wore no others but themsclycs affected by this unsettled state 
of things, 1t would be comparativcly a matte: of indifference, 
ul these Jaghirs were estates in the Lnglish sense of the word, 
cultivated by their own tenants or suivants so long as then 
earctlessness did not extend beyond their own boundats, the 
would at lage would be unafketed within the limits of Ins 
own jungle the wild beast may be allowed lus ph ime, his 
ravages are confined to himself, and those of ns own hind = But 
in estimating the injuuous effect of the state of things, 1t must 
be borne in nnd, that these Jaghirs compichended only the 
share of the produce, which ummcmonal usage has vested in 
the hands of Government as the protecto: of the soul, which 
had been formerly oxpended in the maintenance of the Jm- 
perial Court of Debh, the pay of the Civil and Miltary 
establishment, and the expenses of the empne, but was now 
misappropriated by these Jut ficebooters for the necessaries of 
their own unprofitable existence In cach village of these 
Jaghirs exist the undoubted village proprictors, a numerous and 
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industrious race, who have manfully stood up, but with varying 
success, for their rights against the Sikh upstart and his hire- 
lings. Year after year was renewed tho struggle between these 
hereditary enemies about the division of the crops,—bloodshed 
constantly, fierce contentions, imprisonment and malircatment al- 
ways accompanying the glad period of the ripening harvest. Here 
ends the similarity between the European and Asiatic feudal 
system. in Europe the whole estate was possessed by the feudal 
Lord, who tilled it by his own servants and villains, and of 
which he was the proprietor: in India the land is the property 
of others, it is the share only, which is the prescriptive right 
of Government for the purpose of enforcing order and rule, 
that is thus misappropriated. 

In considering the subject of Jaghirs and free tenures, under 
whatever name they are known, and in whatever form they appear, 
it should always be borne in mind, that they are virtual deductions 
from that portion of the produce of the soil, known by the namo 
of revenue, and the prescriptive right of the ruling power for 
the sole purpose of maintaining good order, and the other sacred 
functions, which according to the organization of Socicty are 
vested in the hands of the Ruler. Under no other pretence, 
and for no other purpose can the right to exact any proportion 
of the produce of the soil from the admitted proprietor be de- 
fended; for no other purpose would it be permitted in a freo 
state, where the revenue-payer has a voice in the disposal of 
the taxes levied from his estate. Standing in this position, the 
system of alienation of the sources of public revenuc previous 
to their collection is as unwarrantable, and as hardly justificd, as 
the mal-appropriation, or lavish expenditure of the funds in the 
public Treasury. Every sixponce that passes to othcr than pub- 
he purposes, whether in the shape of land free from assessment 
or payments after receipt, is an cqual injury to the state; and as 
to the state so to good Government, and the common weal. 
But the provision of relatives, dependants, and supporters, is a 
weakness to which all rulers in all climes have been subject. In 
England, where the alienation of the royal domains was oxhibit- 
ed by Parliament, royal profligacy found ample provision for 
the maintenance of its mistresses, ity courtiers, and parasites 
in pensions and sinecures, till the days that the pound, shilling, 
and pence viow takcn of the matter by the Joseph Hume school of 
financicrs, cleared the Augean stables. In India the revenues 
of Native Administration have been for ages frittercd away in 
J aghir assignments, and religious grants to the detriment of 
justice and good order, and leading generally to tho insolvenc 
and destruction of the Dynasty. Tho continuation of suc 
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grants can be in no way incumbent even upon an hereditary 
successor; and if so, what shall be said of the grants made by 
Nazims and Kardars whose ephemeral connection generally ended 
in their own catastrophe, who were unable to preserve their 
own? And, 1f such 1s the tenure upon actual grants, what nght 
can remain to the deliberate plundcrers and appropriators of 
the sources of public revenue during a season of convulsion ? 
Such however 1s the Sikh Sirdar; his right 1s founded on no 
sunnud, hes the son of asuccessful free-booter, who ousted and 
perhaps slew tho subordinate of the former Governor, and he 
has as much claim to the Government share of the produce, as the 
Highlander may have to the excise dutics of a country, of which 
lis grandfather may have in former days robbcd the provincial 
Treasury. The Government of India have taken the samo view 
of the nght of the Jaghirdar of the Duab, but its clemency has 
provided for the gradual, and not immediate extinction of the 
class, and the lien of the Sikh upon the soil will lapse with the 
death of the present incumbent We trust that the same 
policy may be gradually extended to the protected Sikh states, 
towards which our relations arc more complicated, but to which 
the grand principle should still extend, that the sovereigns’ sharo 
of the soil should be appropriated only by those who are capa- 
ble as woll as willing to discharge the duties of the Governor. 

We have no sympathy with your ruler unable to discharge the 
duties of his high station, with your sovereign rejected by his 
subjects In the words of one of the most talented of modern 
writers—‘‘ Sceptres were committed, and Governors were insti- 
“ tuted for public protection and public happiness, not certainly 
for the benefit of Rulers, or the security of particular Dynasties. 
‘* No prejudice has less im its favour, and none has been more 
“* fatal to the peace of mauhind, than that which regards a nation 
“ of subjects as a family s private inhuitance For as this opmion 
‘induces reigning princes and thew courtiers to look on the 
‘* people as made only to obey them, so when the tide of events 
‘‘ has swept them from their thrones, 1t begets a strong hope for 
“ restoration, a sense of injury and nupreseuptible rights, which 
‘* give the shew of justice to fresh disturbances of publi order, 
“and rebellions against established authority.’ 

It behoves all these who are conceined m the Supreme ad- 
ministration of India to consider well these words, and to 
remember well that the people are the strength of the country,— 
that it 1s apart from duty as well as policy to uphold those, 
whose capability to rule with advantage to their subjects is gone, 
the spawn of the moment, who would have been swept away 
long since, but for the fortuitous interference of our power—who 
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are drones for good, but can bo wasps for evil—who are incapable 
of giving assistance, as the last war has fully shown, but are 
capable of annoying—and who without one quality to recommend 
them, are freed from the restraint of all law, and are allowed to 
fatten on the revenue alienated from the Government, which 
has the protecting of all. Such are many of the Sirdars, who 
occupy the countries betwixt the Jumna and the Sutle]. 

Our remarks apply to measures and not to mon, and what we 
have above written is not for the empty laudation of individuals ; 
but some account of the measures adopted for bringing the 
territories of the Doab under tho system of the English govern- 
ment, is necessary to conclude the history of the country. B 
the treaty of March 1846, the whole of the Jhelundur Doab, both 
hill and plain, and without reservation, was ceded to the Compa- 
ny. A Commissioner and Assistants were appointed to go into 
the land and settle it—build up the form of justice, where it 
formerly did not cxist—smooth down aspcrities, and conciliate 
affections—settle revenue, and punish crime—report upon Jaghir 
tenures, and assign land for military cantonments,—and all this, 
in the month of April, in a houseless country. When once the 
machine is set a-going, it requires but system, judgment, and 
regularity to carry on the details of civil government, but ina 
newly ceded district, we have to create where nothing previously 
existed, to collect together the heterogencous componcuts, to 
meet the thousand and one calls upon time and resources. 
To those who are inclined to under-estimate the laborious duties 
of officers thus employed, we recommend that their judgment bo 
suspended, till personal experience has enabled them to form 
an opinion. 

Much has been done within the last two years, though much 
still remains undone. A light assessment of the Revenue of the 
country is a blessing which has been widely appreciated, and the 
benefit of which will not perish with the term of the contract. 
Peace has been restored to the borders of a country, which never 
knew a season pass without a foray and bloodshed; tho boun- 
daries of every village have been permanently demarcated, and all 
cause for future contention on that head removed. Straight and 
wide lines of roads lead in every direction from river to river, 
and the abolition of all restraint on trade, the security of property 
and person, and the opening wide the means of communication, 
have given new life to commerce. Towns are being re-built, and as 
the den of the robber and the lawless is cleared away, tho Serai 
and the residence of peaceful men spring up in the plain. All 
forts and defensible places, capable of resisting the police, saving 
such as are required for the use of Government, have been dis- 
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mantled, and their matenals sold into the hands of the agricul- 
turist for the construction of his granaries and wells: venly, and 
indeed, the sword has been turned into the ploughshare, and 
the spear into the pruning-hook. The plundering Barcha has 
quictly returned to his patrimonial acres, and the common report 
has gone forth trumpet-toned into every village, into every corner 
of the country, that the doors of Justice are open to all,—that, as 
none arc so lugh, but that they must bend their head to it, so none 
aro so low, but they may crawl to its threshold. Crime against 
the persvuu or property scarcely exists, and when the Editor of 
the Friend of India in a late issue remarked that the district of 
Jessore, from the prevalence of the lattyal system was more in- 
secure than that of Jhelundur, he perhaps was not fully aware, 
that tho state of the internal peace of this newly-called country 
night vie with that of any in India. The thunders of our artil- 
lery at Humiki Patun still 1ing too loudly in the ears of the 
population, and persunal tear of their rulers, who have destroyed 
the Khalsa, is still sufficient to deter from plunder and robbery, 
while the European system of C1iminal Justice has not been 
sufficiently long established to allow of the introduction of the 
souidl ait of petty larceny, which flourishes so plentifully under 
its auspices. Suttee aud female infanticide, if not entirely 
suppressed, are at loast known and admuittod to be offences 
against God and man, which will assuredly be punished ; and 
no supposed custom of family or precept of religion will be 
admitted in defence of an acuon, which 1s 1n itself a breach of 
the first great principles of our nature Nor have the minor 
arts of peace been forgotten Svhools for the instruction of the 
mind, and publ c hospitals for the cure of bodily ailments, have 
been established by the liberality of Government im both of the 
great towns 1n the Doab, as nuclei fiom which in due time we 
trust that the healing pinciple of both may spread over the 
whole country, and be at the command of the poorest inhabitants 

In matters of 1eligion, the policy of Government has becn 
marked with liberality and straight-forwardness and fieedom to 
all to profess their own faith, to worslup ther Deity in the way 
in Which it scemeth best to them, has been proclaimed. After 
a violent suspension of fifty years, the outward ecremonies of the 
Mahommedan religion are openly professed, and any interdiction 
upon the slaughter of kme, which might have previously exist- 
ed, has been removed ; at the same time the taxcs upon the 
Hindu shrines have been remitted, and all connection of Go- 
vernment with either faith dissevered , a Protestant mission has 
been established; and the principles of toleration, which are ex 
tended to all, are demanded and enforced from all. 
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The treatment of the numerous claimants of the bounty of the 
Supreme Government, the Jaghirdars, and the other religious and 
secular dependants of the former Rulers has been just, and yet 
tempered with mercy That a moiety of the Revonue of the 
country could be permitted to remain alienated in favour of the 
Priests and servants of a foreign power, was out of the question; 
but that the mght of each should be examined on its own menits, 
and that speedily, and without delay, and that a number of 
individuals should not heedlessly be deprived of the means 
of existence, was a subject worthy of the consideration of a 
great Government And although the lavish profligacy of the 
corrupt Lahore Durbar for the last four years, rendered large 
resumptions necessary, and the fond hopes of some idle syco- 
phants and crafty Faquirs have thereby been blasted, yet still the 
principle upon which the decisions of Government were grounded, 
will be admitted by all capable of giving an opinion on the sub- 
ject, to be as liberal as they are unquestionably equitable. Upon 
the same principle an unpalatable but necessary lesson has been 
read to the descendants of the original Khalsa, the sons of the 
robber clnefs, who rolled down the pillars of the Mahonmedan 
Empire, that they must 1emain as peaceful subjects hable to the 
same rules as their neighbours, or not remain at all: that the 
possession of Forts, Cannon and Troops of armed men are thie 
privileges of Government alone and quite incompatible with the 
position of good heges The equally unpalatable lesson has been 
read to them, and practically inculcated, that the producor of 
the uch gift of the suil has mghts as well as the consumer—that 
the world was not made for an upstart and ignorant Aristocracy— 
and that, under a centralizing and paternal Government, strong 
to put down internal commotion, strong to meet foreign incur- 
sions, while all will be maintained in theirjust mghts, none will 
be allowed to trench upon the nghts of others 

Such are the leading provisions, which have been made for tho 
welfare of the people who have been transferred to our rule, mean- 
ing by the people the agricultural and commercial population, the 
sinews of the strength of a nation, and who ought to be the 
first care of an enlightened Government In their eyes, in their 
unbought exclamations let the question of the popularity of the 
Government of the Forcigner be read, and those that read truly 
will fnd that the rule of the Company has been hailed as a bless- 
ing, and that in spite of all its failings and shortcomingsit 18 sull 
so esteemed. We care not for, we seek not the approbation of the 
aristocratical spawn, the sons of the freo-booters, who have been 
sent back to their hereditary duties of the plough by the opera- 
tion of the new system As we seek not an opmion on the 
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purity of the British Parliament from the sinecurist, and 
borough-monger, so we ask not the good opinion of the provin- 
cial Governor, who has been relieved of the charge of provinces, 
which he was utterly unable to manage to the advantage of the 
people, or the seditious Priest, who has been compelled to dis- 
gorge the revenues of the state, which he had misappropriated. 
The memory of former exactions is still fresh 1n the recollection 
of all; the blessing of peace within the borders, and of protection 
from personal violence 1s one that is fully estimated by the gene- 
ration, which has felt the misery of their absence, though little 
thought of, if not entirely forgotten by those who never saw their 
fields harried—who never wept over their plundered homestead. 
But the rule of the European conveys higher and more positive 
blessings, and we may fcel confident that the unpartial adminis- 
tration of justice, and the extension of the means of civilization, 
bringing plenty and enlightenment in their train, will be apprect- 
ated as benefits by the cluildren’s children of those, who trembled 
at the distant echo of our arullery, long after the memory of the 
tame of the Burchas, and the eighty years of confusion subsequent 
to the up-breaking of the Mahommedan empire have passed away, 
orare only handed down by grey beards as the annals of the past. 
And the names of the Lawrences and their honoured associates 
in the noble but arduous and mighty work of bringing order 
and harmony out of the chaos of anarchy, which has resulted 
from the despotism and misrule of unnumbered ages, will be 
ensbrined 1n the memories of a grateful posterity, long after the 
tongue of calumny has been silenced, and the whole sable pro- 
geny of cotempurancous envy and malice shall have been 
consigned to their own congenial rottenness in the tomb of 
oblivion. 
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LaTERATURE is a word of most comprehensive meaning. It 
comprises all the regions of recorded thought into which letters 
as signs, and exponents of ideas, in every way enter. What a vast, 
what an illimitable range then has literature! It either skims 
the universal surface of things, or dives into the recondite, ‘ decp- 
er than did ever plummet sound. Whatever is imagined, what- 
ever is thought, whatever is said or donc, it takes cognizance of. 
It may be said metaphorically to resemble the ocean itself— 
‘wherein are things creeping innumerable, both small and grcat 
beasts.’ This, however, is taking the word in its grandest sense, 
for instead of widening with the stream of events, literature has 
somehow narrowed its channels, and lessened its volume. Scarce- 
ly any thing is now considered as coming under the proper 
head of literature, save what may have reference to the lighter 
dialectics, works of fancy and imagination, or critical disquisi- 
tions on such. To bea literary man according to modern fashion 
requires but little knowledge of history, science or politics. 

It was a notion of our forefathers, that every calling required 
an apprenticeship. Rough indeed was the probation required to 
be an author. The preparation for, and the moral fortitude ex- 
pected in candidates for initiation into the ancient Egyptian 
mysteries, so far as we can form an idea of them, were but slight 
compared to the ordeal which the aspirant to authorship had to 
pass through in days that were. The working tools then were 
far fewer, but many of the labourers were giants. The means 
and appliances were scanty, or difficult to be procured, but they 
were wielded by staunch, trusting and dctermincd hearts. They 
not only thought, but taught others to think. They were not 
afraid of wind or tide, cramp or storm, but struck out vigorously 
into the stream in the strong buoyance of self-reliance, and a 
robust power that was not easily baulked. It is not so with thoir 
descendants, who wiscly distrustful of their own wind and sinews 
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Like little wanton boys on bladders, 
For many summers in a sea of glory. 
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and in many instances 1t may be said, ‘ far beyond their depth.’ 
How many aids to knowledge have we, that they could not by 
any possibility, command. They were 1n that respect hke some 
of our Indian goldsmiths, who by means of asmall hammer and 
anvil, and a little fire, produce specimens of exquisite workman- 
ship that astonish their colleagues in Europe. 

The favorite literature now, 1s that which deals most in spor- 
tive sarcasm, or exhibits elaborate efforts to be continually 
jocose and sparkling A wniter now1s considered as nothing, 
unless he 1s pointed and trenchant He must be a compound 
of sentiment and epigram, of paradox and rcpartee. The spnngs 
of poctry appear to be drying. We have no new poets, or only 
old thoughts dressed up anew. The poets of the last genera- 
tion have almost become thread-bare by constant use Their 
best things have, 1t 13 found, begun to pall upon the taste , for 
critics sometimes are to literature what hurdy-gurdy giimnders of 
the strect are to the Maestros of opera, they jingle the best bits of 
composition in the public ear, till we almost wish with Dr John- 
son, that they had bien rmpossible. 

But somehow there 1s the sense of a pervading wantin a great 
portion of our current hteratue There 1s an uncertainty as to 
the quality of the tone. There 1s, as it were a perceptible defi- 
ciency of sustaining latent warmth, a want of sun-tinting in the 
clouds moving inthe firmament of fancy We miss a central 
principle in the world of modern poetry Itis asea without 
salt, an atmosphere abounding moie in vapour than free air 
The life spuit of irrepressible faith, 1s either languid or in a 
state of abeyance Poctical justice 19 &® mere superstition, of 
which we have ‘raditions Evxcitemcnt is the great aim of litera- 
ture. To that every thing clse becomi:s supplementary Faith 
of every kind appeais in a state of mesmenc deliquum  Fuith 
in honor, faith im pure benevolence, faith m love, and futh m 
the progressing periectibility of art, are only known as it were to 
echo, the daughter of the rochs, who answers ‘ where are they ?’ 

Everywhere indeed, itis not too much to say that faith is 
either low, or 1s not at all. All faith is cither snecied at, or 
openly scouted, save faith in the potentiality of money That 
indeed 1s the popular religion of our times. We do not literally 
melt gold into the form of a calf, and knecl down to it, but the 
abstract golden idea 1s enshiined in the heart—and it fills the 
pix of the affections, The exception to this idolatry with many. 
1s worldly ambition, ‘ the lust of the cye, and the pnide of life,’ 
and these bocome the pole star of human destiny ‘Money 
makes the mare to go,’1s the philactery label of our intellectual 
Pharisees, the go-a-head fast men of ourtimcs Look to the 
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present. Never mind the beyond. Live while you can—all the 
rest is not worth the snap of a finger and thumb. This is our 
approved philosophy—not perhaps in the naked sense, but duly 
wrapped up, scented, and presented by kid-skin gloved profes- 
sors of expediency, and, ‘ knowledgo of the world.’ Are we 
indeed stranded upon a boundless shore of epicurean morality, 
or cast away upon some unheard-of islund of the south seas, 
inhabited entirely by a race of undescribed Pococurantes ? 
Whatever savours of the generous, or impulsive in nature, is smil- 
ed at pitcously as romantic. Whatever yields to the power of 
fecling or emotion, is voted absurd, or rococco. Simplicity has 
left the earth with Astrea, and the love of it, is clean gone out 
of us, us the sun-rise euphony has from the desecrated Memnon. 
Romantic faith has vanished with fuith of a more sacred kind, 
that looked ever hopeful to the mercy seat of glory. There is no 
longer a readiness to believe in the supernatural ability of the 
truly good, and the purely benevolent. The realm of ‘faery,’ is 
quito disenchanted by the iron wand of utilitarianism. The 
faculty of the imagination is treated as if it were altogether a 
word. Itis now cither starved away in budding infancy, or pluck- 
ed out in plastic childhood. “In the cducation of children’"— 
sayeth one entitled to be listencd to—“ love is first to be instilled, 
and out of love, obedience is to be educed. Then impulse and 
power should be given to the intellect, and the ends of a moral 
being be exhibited. For this object, this much is effected by 
works of imagination ; that they carry the mind out of self, and 
shew the possible of the good and the great, in the human cha- 
racter. The height whatever it may be of the imaginative 
standard, will do no harm ; we are commanded to imitate one 
who is inimitable.”* 

The question now asked by every little boy, is, ‘‘is it true >” 
A very proper question we acknowledge it to be, in certain cir- 
cumstances. It was one, however, that the old fashioned chil- 
dren of days, when intellect did not keep up sucha ‘ quick 
march, as it now docs, never thought of putting. They wero 
docile little creatures that believed every thing to be a truth, 
which came to them in the guise of adventuro and narrative. 
Their appetites ‘grow by what it fed upon’—and where was the 
harm? Every thing stated to them was true to their innocence, 
true to poetical justice, as they understood it, and true to the 
heart. Ihe more philosophical young ladies and gentlemen of 
the nursery now-a-days must have prosaic matter-of-fact verity. 
There must be circumstantiality of time, place, parish and indivi- 
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duality. Opening rocks, and gigantic bean stalks, will not do 
now Liliputians and Brobdignagians are out of fashion. 
Robinson Crusve's identity even has become questionable. It is 
in vain now to tell your little boy, when he becomes curious 
about lus infantile advent into tlis world of ours, that he was 
fuund under a gooseberry bush, or an apple troc. That sort of 
nursery physiology 1s obsolete as witchcraft. It won't do to 
mystify him Ile knows better Hes preeorious in lis day 
and generation, and must have Bacoman proof and perceptive 
evidence. Your ‘ Furty Thicves’ may go hang. Your ‘Won- 
de1ful Lamp’ may sputter into oblivion. Your ‘Mother Goose’ 
may be a goose tothe end of the chapter Your ‘little Red 
tudmg Tlood may eat the wolf instead of the wolf devouring 
her—it 15 all one to our tlhee fect nothing philosopher He 1s 
amused no wore, but clills you with the quit unmmpassioned 
query, “isit true.” Parvulus even tahes a sight after the most 
apynoved fashion at a ghost story, or a legend of ‘ diamonds and 
pearls,’ and ‘beauty and the beast, and laughs your own and 
mandsire’s ignorant guilibility out of countenance.  Juther’s 
pretty tales on presenting some little market gift to his clildrcn, 
about lovely gardens, dcheious fruits, and exquisite toys given 
mz iewud of douhty and goodness, by beautiful boy o1 gul 
angils, would now be vo go! Such antediluvian paraboli- 
eal teaching im metaphor, and heart-softening idealities, 13 wi- 
thered to the root by the square and rule, alkali and acid, cause 
and cflect, fact and reality, menticultme that finds fivor with the 
domestic or school educators of our age 

[5 there not a perceptible hardness, or absence of cordial ten- 
derncss, im social relationship? All emotion 15 eschewed in 
mtercourse, and the smfaee of manners 1s as waveless as 
the Asphaltite lake of Judea. In the realm of imagination, 
there is a pervading deadness, in regud to things, persons, and 
interests, that belong not to the passing day. The herote 18 en- 
tombed. Instead of mventing new works, or lustrating profound 
or soaring ideas, 1t is more congenial to the moching spuit of 
our times to travesty all that 1 old or cheished Go to the 
debating club, go to the printing ofliee, go to the theatres —you 
Will find this the rule. A new pliase of intellectual activity (it 
can searcely be called progress), has opened, and works are pro- 
fessedly established and carried on, for the cxpress purpose of 
making people laugh at any thing, every thing and all things. 
This class of works unquestionably 138 a great improvement upon 
the ‘Saturnists’ and ‘ Yendas,’ of the last age—and The ‘John 
Bulls, ‘ Ages’—and ‘ Satirists’ of a few years bach, wluch 
wero yehicles of vilest insinuation, and most flagrant ribaldry 
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and calumny. All phenomena and polity seem surrounded by 
an atmosphere of Pyrrhonism Every thing 1s doubtcd, and 
the conviction of Marcus Brutus appears to be general, that virtue 
1s but a phantom There would be a laugh of dension wero 
any one seriously to venture an opmuon, regarding the existence 
of benevolence as a principle of our nature, irrespective of s¢)fish- 
ness Conjoined with this, there 1s tho most besotted worship of 
chance as omnipotent for many things, more especially the reali- 
zation of wealth by a per saltam process There is a eontinual 
yearning for the uwnattaimable, not for what 1s excellent and en- 
during in itself Vain glory especially 1s in the ascendant It 
may be said almost to have taken the place of duty, as a motive 
Things are done or not done, not according to their essential fitness, 
but with reference to what a section of the partys intimatcs, 
known ‘as the world, may think of it A love of true fume 1s 
elbowed aside, by a passion fo. mbbonism, and button hole dis- 
tinction which passes foi patriotism No limit 1s set to curiosity 
in speculation, and a devouumng desire to pry into unrevealed 
mysteries, beyond what is wutten ‘ Nothing (sayeth Dr 
Channing), 1s more characteristic of our age than the vast range 
of cnqnay which 1s opening moie and more to the multitude of 
men Thought frees the old bounds to which men uscd to con- 
fine themselves It holds nothing too sacied for investigation 
It calls the past to account , and treats hoary opinions as if they 
were of yesterdays growth No reverence drives it back No 
great name termfics The foundations of what secms most set 
tled must be explored Undoubtedly ths 1s a most penlous 
tendency Men forget the limits of thcir powers They ques- 
tion the infinite, the unscarchable, with an audacious self- 
rehance They mock pious and revering minds, and rush into 
extravagance of doubt more unplulosophical and foolish than 
the weakest credulity ' 

Literature 1s often a pursutt under difficulties This remark 
applies particularly to India, where the climate with its relaxing 
effects on body and mind, indisposes even the most active to 
vigorous exertion ‘There is here a comparative stagnation in 
regard to the current of events and consequences, wholly un- 
knownin England, and of which the good, but eaceedingly self- 
opinionated folks there, can form no just conception ‘ Great 
place’'—is not asin England open to many No individual 
efforts or merits, can in India raise a man to an elevation of office 
and rank that in England are within the possibility of talent, 
character and capital The certamty of this impassability of 
barrier to advancement, 1s productive of much apathy 1 regard 
to Government movements, schemes, 01 promotion. All in the 
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employ of Government, that 1s, in covenanted employ, form a 
caste distinct fromthe people. Even in the ranks of the covenant- 
ed, there 1s lamentable indifference. This might be accounted 
for, were 1t our province to enter into the question—which it 18 
not. Suffice 1t, that where seniority and interest drive merit 
into the shade, this indifference 1s not unnatural The state 
itself, too, has evinced rather an exigent disposttion in saddling 
all sorts of work upon their servants, mercly because they effi- 
ciently serve in some one departmeut, for the specified work of 
which they are entitled to draw aspecifed salary This doub- 
ling and trebling of incongruous and laborious extra duties 1s 
wholly unknown in England, and would not be tolerated there 
It 1s a growing evil in India, and onght to be dimmished The 
labourer 1s worthy of his hire—and if there be extra duties su- 
per-added to the routine, there ought to be some extra remune- 
ration, were 1t only a word of thanks, and in the event of intel- 
lectual labour, of a distinguished kind, or of years’ devotion to 
such dutics—say a button-hole recognition, such as appears to be 
tho darling desideratum of the age Various causes tend to deaden 
the springs of action, to chill emulation, and toclogenergy Pro- 
perly speaking, there is no reading people There isa sort of 
bastard public, but wholly mefficient as stamulating to produc- 
tion in the literary field There 1s properly no demand here for 
the mateuel of literature We prefer the imported to the indige- 
nous aiticle. This is very depressing, and of course has a tor» 
pedo effect on auctorial aspirations Look, for instance, at the 
newspaper press of India. It has continually to struggle 
against the dishonest oblivion of the comparatively limited body 
of subscribers that support it—many of whom deem that their 
name alone, will mcet all the mamfold expenses incidental to the 
production of that diurnal sheet, the want of which would be 
worse than that of the morning meal, but for which they are 
base enough never to pay Society here does the best it can for 
itself—which is nothing No one consequently ever docs any 
thing for society. We aro a picture and statue-\oting public— 
but not a self-regulating one All 1s flat and sterile—but not 
unptofitable to some who can thimble-rig the said * pensive pub- 
lic,’ out of a million of paid-up capital in a twinkling, no one can 
tell how It was said of a Turkish executioner that he did his 
office so swectly, that the sweep of lus sharp scymitar was not 
felt. The sweetness of the operation was confined, we presume, 
to the adept himself, and the spectators—those principally con- 
ecrned, having never found an opportunity of recording their 
experience. Many of our fellow-citizens have been operated on, 
in regard to their stakes in joint stock companies, in a some- 
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what samilar manuer. At the very time their pockets were cut 
awav, the feat was so sweetly managed that they did not appear 
to feel it, though they have been card to make woelul outenes 
since. Abuses of vallous sorts we have im plenty, but those 
who ought to redress them are deaf to the voice of the charmers 
of the piess, charm they evc1 50 wisely. Were those who draw 
luge salaries, as much dependent on public opimon, as their 
colleagues in England are, perhaps they would be a little more 
sensitive to its just complaints. Lave these at all produced 
reform im police, and conservancy, and post office matteis ? If 
not, what 1s the reason ? There wants a isa tergo ; and un- 
til there 15 the ees @ tergo of native hfe, energy and regeneration, 
we shall have no hterature in India, worthy of the name Nut- 
withstandimg young-Bengal prctensions—there is really no de- 
mand for literature m its various branches—and tls is one 
grand difhculty mm the path of the htexaty manin India Ne- 
verthcless, the pursuit has been beneficial for many. Itis a 
noble refuge, from ennm, and temptation to idleness and vice. 
A taste for reading and for composition, act and react on each 
other. A composer 1s generally arader, and a gieat reader 1s 
oftin an clegant composer. In regaid to the former, it 1s un- 
donbt:dly an instrument of gieat contentment and cuimfoit, as 
has been instinctively set forth by one of the greatest and most 
accomplished philosophers of our time. ‘‘ Give a man this taste 
and the means of gratifying 1t, and you can hardly ful of mahk- 
mg lim ahappy man, unless indeed you put into Ins hands a most 
peiscise selection of books. You place him m contact with the 
best society in every peiiod of history—with the wisest, the wit- 
ticsti—with the tenderest, the bravest, and the pinest chatacters 
that have advanced humanity. You make him a dimen of all 
nations, a coteinporary of all ages. The world has becn created 
forhim  It1s hardly possible but the character should take a 
higher and better tone from the constant babit of assoviating in 
thought with a class of thinkers, to say the least of at, above the 
average of humanity ”* 

It 15 now many years since the author of the “ Taterary Leaves,” 
placed las volumes before the public, and we huye now the 
“Juterary Clut-chat” and “ The Lives of the British Pocts’—for 
the fist time in a separate form, by the same hand. The 
“ Chit-chat’ 1s so much an off-set of the other works, that it 1s 
@ pity almost, that they were not incorporated as one; which 
by a little management they might liave been, mm the form of 
another edition of the pumary work The first of these has 
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done for the author what the productious of several of his 
fellow labourers in the Indian literary field, have failed to 
effect for them—secured for lnm an European reputa- 
tion. Independent of the gratification otherwise to be de- 
rived from a work of this hind, we may remark in passing, 
that as in the present case, the interest is greatly enhanced 
by a knowledge of tho mental and petsonal listory of the 
author. ‘This lads one, as it were, to track Ins progress, 
aud to trace up his ideas to their sources in the map of int lee- 
tual sojonrn = =We become his {fellow travellers, sympathize with 
Jas difieulues, share in lis masgivings, and exult m Ins success. 
We behold in this work the collected weidth of one adventurer 
in the reals of criticism, plilosophic speculauon and poetry. 
A fine taste and acute observation, pervade the © Literary 
Leaves,” combined with a polished style and a most candid 
exercise of the crtie’s office. The author for many veals has 
been before the public, more perhaps than unght suit some of 
lus more retuing cotemporaucs. Be this as itimay, how tar he 
ongmally contemplated such oa consummation isa pont that 
need not be uadveited to now. Tt often happens that what might at 
fist have been the pastime of an hour may become an enduuing 
pursuit. As the twig is bent, the trees mieliued, and the geni- 
tl stroll of youths sweet morning, may like the journey of 
Obiulah, the son of Abcnsina, become a picture of the tetality of 
alide Ttas not improbable that im ins carher eflurts the utmost 
mamortality 1). L. Ro looked for, was that to be found im the 
columns of some Caleutta newspaper. The Mantuan bard has 
truly said of fume—Vires acquit cundo—and to this, its inhe- 
rent quality of progression, may be attibuted the full grown 
ambition of our author, to be hnown beyond the limits of Indian 
eclebrity—if sueh a thing can be said to exist, unless it first 
receive the amprunatur of a London publisher. Llow far this 
may be just and proper, we pause not to argue here. It suf- 
ficeth that it 7s 40, and that porhaps itis quite natural that such 
phould be the case It as an allustration at any rete of the 
attraction of aggregauon., The mass of intelhat, so to speak, 
being in England, mental magnetisin draws in that direction. 
This has not been the only step in advance made by our au- 
thor, for time has been, when prose wuting seemed a domun alto- 
gether out of lis beat; ns walk was else where, and his sympatlies 
towards quite a different track. Lfow singular are the chances of 
life's plgrimago. Had D. L. R. early m his career, been smil- 
ed on by the sun of interest and pationage, in the line of his 
profession ; had he got a good staff appointment in a tolerably 
healthy locality, it might havo been better for the man in regard 
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to the argumentum ad ciumenam, but literature would have fost 
a distinguished poct and critic In days of yore, perhaps he 
thought no mote of prose composition, asa pursuit, than Benven- 
uto Cellini at the outset of his career, did of statuary He will 
hereaftc:, we suspect, be better hnown by his prose cssays, and 
critical disquisitions than by lus poetty Now-a-days very 
few read poctiy It 1s considered a drug in the market! 
The exquisite gold and silver work of Cellini 1s more alluded to, 
than known For one master-piece of either, that the public can 
learn any thing of, save by hearsay or tradition, thousands may 
behold his brouze Persiusin the public plava at Florence For 
one thit can appreciate, or even so much as look at a sonnet, 
hundreds will relish anessay Thoughts, like wouks of art, con- 
tract a value from forms, independentof the intrinsic, and a brass 
Augustus might thus command ahighei price than a golden 
Constantine 

Our autho: has adchcate peiception of the ideal, though 
occasionally, it seems to us, chargeable with being fastidious , we 
may even add hv percritic dl if not finical Huis pages are romarka 
ble for purity of style and clearness of rcasonmng Sometimes 
one Js almost inclined to doubt whether he has a catholic appro- 
ciation of poetical mezit On the whole, howevei, though at issue 
with him on some points, we are free to admut that lis qualifea- 
tions, for a critic, are of a high order, thongh now and then he 
appears tofo1mnocxceptionto his own estimate of the discrimi 
nitive skill we expect im poct ciitiis No one has a better claim 
to belief in reg ird to the anaictics of literary pursuits than our 
author They are accordingly dclineated with the graphic fide- 
lity of personil experience When he states respecting literary 
men 1n general, thit cheerfulness 15 always but a doubtful indica- 
tion of the seremty of the heart, we must enter some grains of 
exccption—uuicss indecd he be alluding to an enforced cheerful- 
ness—which 1s no more the thing itself, than :ouge 1s complexion 
We have several living writers to disprove the alvays When 
we call to recollection the churacte1istics of such authors as 
Rabelais, Montaigne, Sterne, Fielding, Gay, Arbuthnot, the 
Colmans, Charles Lamb and Sir Waltcr Scott ,—we have good 
reason to demur to our authors ‘always’ The vivacity of their 
style, was the reflection of habitual cheerfuluess We might 
also, in support of our demur, refer to living write:s, as Leigh 
Hunt, Lord Campbill, Loid Brougham, Washington Irving, 
Miss Mitford, Miss Edgeworth, Lady Blcssimgton, Miss Marti- 
neau, Mi Dickens, M1 Thackeray, & Lord Byron formed no 
exception _Iis sadness wasa sham, anda conventional affecta- 
tion In Childe Harold he wore it, may be,as a mask. In Don 
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Juan, he dropped his domino We suspect the tradition of 
Swift's bemg never hnown to smile, to be an absurdity. It 
proves nothing He was intellectually, obstreperously gay at 
times Ic was the impersonation of irony, which seldom laughs 
save inwardly Our own Shakespeate was of grave aspect So 
was Cervantes Those who laugh least themsclves, are generally 
the most capable of producing laughter mm others The story of 
Carlim 13 well known ‘Go and amuse yourself—and have a 
hearty laugh—sce Carlin’ ‘Alas! J am Carlim’ It was the 
same with Joc Gumaldi—with a breaking heatt, he often set 
hundreds 1n a roar, and the whole term of jus life was singularly 
unfortunate and unhappy 

We must also question the position, that “ hterary pursuits 
and literary distinctions, are often fatal to domestic pleasures and 
attachments” It is not the pursuit that is chargeable so much 
1n such cases, as deficiency of temper, 01 of principle, in the indivi- 
dua] It were better almost that we had no literary men at all 
than that the converse, as a ncressary conscquence, were general- 
ly true Literature were a curse instead of a blessing, 1f its cul- 
tivation always merged in domestic alienation and wictchedness 
We could refer, were it necessary, to many names distinguished 
in letters, to shew that such pursuits aie compatible with domes- 
tic order and felicity Undoubtedly Jiterary men do suffer at 
times, from a scnsitiveness constitutional to thcm as a class, and 
wanting which there might be a palpable deficiency of some 
iatellectual cham = Neither is it to be demied, that an mutability 
of a professional kind, or cven a tinge of envy, 1s a besctting sin 
of literary men as well as artists ‘There are some who can bear 
no brother near the throne, and who sichen at the praise of 
others, as if it were so much drawn fiom the capital of thar own 
fame Literary pursuits, in short, area bitter-sweet, that are 
lable continually to recur to the palate in either savour, accord- 
Ing to clicumstances, and imdividual peculiarity. D L R testi- 
fics that, ‘there 1s something so inexpressibly charming in 
literary pursuits, and the glory that attends them, that no man 
who has once fanly enrolled himself im the fratermity of authors, 
can relinquish his pen without reluctance, and 1ctrre imto ordi- 
nary hfe” This surely 15 a fearful confission! Let young 
aspirants to literary fame ponder it well For ow own part it 
makes us shudder Though as yet wholly a stranger to ‘the 
glory of such pursuits, yet must we admit that there zs a termble 
fascination in them. ‘This rcmarh apples to them as a volun- 
tary movement of elastic mental powers, and not as the ‘ accipe 
hoc’ behest of a subsistence seeking necessity Literary imspi- 
ration 1s a sort of Van Woedenblock devised leg, that is by no 
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means the best to be put foremost. Being an enchanted limb, it 
puts itself foremost whether or no, and despite its poor strug- 
gling possessor, carrics him on ata tremendous pace and rail- 
way-like specd, nolens volens, 
Over hill, over dale, 
Thorough bush, thorough briar, 
Over park, over pale, 
Thorough flvod, thorough fire, 

till at last the pestiferous limb wears out the man and renders 
him a xhastly spectacle to all beholders. Or to vary the simile, 
a decided literary taste may be compared to the sacred goor 
mentioned m ‘f Ramasceana,”* which, when once tasted, wil 
convert the most lamb-like man into a ruthicss thug. One cannot 
fancy without a sliver of terror 1). 1. R tasting of such an in- 
fernal sop, and—but a truce to such an unsavoury supposition. 

As one advantage of painting over poctry, om author appeals 
to the fact that, ‘‘ the productions of the artist are regarded with 
a decper feeling of peisonal iterest than those of the author.” 
The reason of thisis, that we see the woihinansinp of the one 
exactly as it came from lis hand, but not so of the other. 
Would it not be very interesting to see the manuscript of an 
author of established reputation? The mterest of comse would 
deepen with the antiquity of the wnting. ‘Phe reason given by 
our author for deciding in favor of the painter is, “ because there 
18 no agent like the printer, between the artist and Jus adimrer’ 
Have we not the engraver and the hthographer ? How few, 
comparatively, sec o1lginal paintings of the old artists. [in- 
grayings of such, are what books aro to literary men, and au- 
thors and painters are thus ona par. How preaions would one 
book even, of the [liad be, in the origimal, as it came from the 
amanuensis. Fancy a fragment of the broken table of stone 
cast down by the indignant prophet at the foot of Sinai, did it 
but contain one word! Who would not prize an autograph of 
Socrates were if only his vonchcr to an Atheman green grocer; 
or a note to Xenophon from Vlato, wiutten on his knee fiom the 
gardens of Academus. To come futher down, a manuscript ode 
irom Horace, or a shred of parchment of Virgil, contaming the 
rough jotting down of ‘ Ile cgo qm,’ &c., would be worth fifty 
tines their weight in gold. It1s too true, as our author com- 
plains, that “ the fiends and associates of a man of genius are 


seeent ae as olonc] Biceman’s 1s, by fat, the moxt orginal and interesting of the 

Sol eeu louNty ence 28 account of an amiable suciety of peripatetic philosophers who 

=e tn aciupulously abst suis tiom shedding blood ‘They bave an off-haud way of rec ruit- 

ne egies jal depattmcnt and have studied the mysteries of tying ao neckeloth more 
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gonerally among the last to discover his intellectual greatness. 
Tt1s much the same with contemporaries, some of whom are emi- 
nently conceited in their depreciation of or surprisingly stupid in 
their blindness to real ment. Dr. Heylin, m reckoning up the 
famous dramatists of England, omitted Shakespeare. Who has 
not heard of Whitelock, who mentions the author of ‘ Paradise 
Lost,’ as ‘a certain blind man, Latin Secretary of the Parha- 
ment?’ The author of the Tartuffe changed his allustmous 
name of Pocquelier, for the humble one of Molliere, that he 
nught not disgrace his father the upholsterer * In regard to an 
cminent divine and plulosopher, Samuel Pepys, in his amusing 
dinry, has this entry. ‘“‘ Mav 12th, 1661—~At the Savoy—heard 
Dr. Fuller preach upon David's words—‘I will wait with 
patience all the days of my appointed time, until my change 
arrive ;’ but methought 1t was a poor dry sermon’ We have a 
pretty good notion that the dry poverty was not i the preacher. 
His judgment regarding another work of genius, 18 of a piece. 
‘‘Tlus book (Hudibras) now in greatest fashion for drollery, 
though I cannot, I confess, see enough where the wit les” In 
the prefatory account of the hfe of the Revd John Ward, vicar 
of Stratford upon Avon, who had lived in habits of intimacy with 
anil im attendance, as a medical practitioner, on Shakespeare's 
numediate descendants, Dr. Severn who, in such a congenial 
spirit, has so ably cxccuted lis task, of editing and illustrating a 
work that casts a few rays on Shakespearo’s latter days; has these 
remarks “ The offect of time and proximity on human judg- 
‘ment, with regard to contemporaries, 1s aptly illustrated by the 
‘*seantiness of Mr Wards records of that divinely gifted being, 
‘whose name has immortalized the obscure village where he 
‘dwelt, and whose simple tomb had so recently invested the 
‘ humble roof of its rude church with a halo of splendour and 
* fame, unknown to the proudest Mausolcum, that earthly wealth, 
‘ or human pride, ever piled over the ashes of mortal grandeur. 
* With unavailing regret, we perceive how numerous, varied, and 
‘ precious our memonals might have been in these volumes, but 
‘for the strange and almost universal sentiment which prevents 
‘men from appreciating the talents of those with whom they hold 
‘familiar intercourse. ‘ His father and mother are with us, and 
‘lus brethren we know,’ 1s the language of envious mediocrity, 
‘ ever prone to treat the genius, it can neither understand nor 
‘ value, with insulting disregard.”+ 


® Chateaubriand’s Sketches of English Literature. 


+ “ Diary of the Revd John Ward, A.M , Vicar of Stratford upon Avon, extending from 
1648 to 1679, frum the origmal MSS., arranged by Charles Severn, M. D., &c. &c.” 
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This tendency to slight our familiars and contemporaries, lies 
deeply at the root of human nature, and is the source of much 
injustice, and secret heartburning. Authors continually suffor 
from it. Accordingly, the literary man too often mects with the 
greatest discouragement, from his intimate friends. They damp 
by an incredulous smile, or a disparaging curl of the lip. Sen- 
sitive to an almost incredible degree, authors are excruciated by 
petty flouts. It is marvellous how much the fine powers of the 
mind, and the delicate wheels of association, are perturbed and 
injured by the keen sense of neglect, in a quarter where gene- 
rous kindliness was most looked for. It requires some distance 
from elevation of talent, to give usjust ideas of its grand propor- 
tions. A person perched on a mountain's top, or standing at its 
base, cannot form a proper notion of its appearance in itself, or 
as a feature of the surrounding landscape. Though it be but a 
mournful reficction, as D. L. R. pathetically observes, “ that the 
poct’s laurel is often steeped in tears, and acquires itsrichest bloom 
upon his grave,” yet, is not man made perfect through suffering ? 
If so, it would scarcely be reasonable to expect that the exccl- 
lence of the intellect, and the imagination, should be exempt 
from the furnace test, that is to bring forth the faith that is in 
a man—and which, whatever its kind or umount may be, enables 
him to walk stedfastly according to his light, and his mission. 


Death is a low mist which cannot blot 
The brightness it may vcil._—_—* 


Does all that aman puts his hand to here, indeed perish ? 
In this state of probation, our faculties are exercised to fit them 
and us, for agreat change. We have tolearn the important lesson 
so difficult to acquire, to bear and to forbear. We are called 
upon to be obedient according to our place and calling ; to be 
docile and tractable, and not proudly obstinate. Even the drill 
sergeant of a regiment can tell you, that no wan is fit to com- 
mand, who has not learned to obey. Weare ina state of dis- 
cipline and preparation, and the faculties we enjoy, have obvi- 
ously a higher purpose, than to fret out their hour here, and 
then be heard no more. May not what is done hero by the 
inspired ones of the world, with the chastened hope and carnest 
will of conducing to good ends, be remembered beyond tho veil ? 
May not the talent elsewhere have celestial usance? We 
entirely concur with our author that “concern for our future 
reputation seems as instinctive as our hopes of a future exis- 
tence.” It is surely a conservative principle of our nature—for 


* Shelley (Adonais), 
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next to the bed undefiled, is the grave undefiled. In regard to 
renewal of friendship hereafter ; it hinges, we presume, consi- 
derably on the question of identity. Since we are assured that 
we shull rise again, there can be no question of conscious iden- 
tity, and as little of relative. There can be no self-identity 
without memory, and we shall not only know ourselves, but be 
known to others. If our works here were not merely hay and 
stubble, they may to some little extent, stand the ordeal of the 
great change, not for a saving influence, but for memorial. The 
Apostle of the Gentiles quoted Menander in his sermon. If he 
were quotable on earth by an apostle, may he not be so else- 
where by angels, for aught that appears to the contrary ? At 
any rate works of mind, are as such, of immortal product—and 
some of them weighed in the balance of the sanctuary, may be 
of things that perish not, seeing that we are informed by the 
sacred oracles, in regard to the righteous—‘ that thev rest from 
their labours and their works do follow them.” Who shull 
limit the meaning, retrospective and essential of these words ? 

We cannot express concurrence in our author's admission 
that “ literary men are not fitted for society.” A little above, we 
were told, that they were not well suited to be family men. If 
disqualified for both, what better are they than the eremites, 
who, in the early centuries of the Christian cra, betook them- 
selves to the caverns and tombs of the Thebais, to pursue their 
gloomy avocations in solitude ? Some literary men may labour 
naoder disqualification, just as some men may be deaf, or 
blind, or paralytic ; but surely this is far from being the general 
rule, and goodness forbid that it ever should be. The foible 
alluded tv, is tou often the result of affectation, waywardness, 
or undisciplined temper. Some literary men deem it the thing 
to fold the arms, and stand aloof in a stately attitude, unless they 
can say something striking, or telling. This sort of studied 
rescrve is very different from the shyness of genius, or the 
retiring disposition of the poetical dreamer, 

Edwin, of melody aye, held m thrall 
From the rude gambol, far remote, reclin’d.* 


Neither can we assent to the notion that “ the moro literary 
men confine themselves to the company of their own class, the 
better for themselves and the world?” Would not this, in the 
cud, really prove disadvantageous to both partics ? It would 
certainly narrow opportunities of salutary observation and com- 
parison. It is beneficial for all men to rub shoulders with socie- 
ty. It tends to make them more tolerant and courteous. A 


* The Minstrel. 
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' monkish segregation from society, cannot be good for any class 
whatever. Perhaps even the clergy, by keeping aloof from 
mixed meetings of their fcllow-men, may have considerably weak- 
ened their own influence. Society is many sided, and if the 
clergy wholly eschew some of those aspects, there their influence 
will not be felt. If it be true that the great author of Christiani- 
ty came to save sinners, and that his life on earth was also for 
an ensample—then may it be asked, is it the most likely way in 
order to fall in with sinners, to walk exclusively with saints ? 
Ought not the sinner to be sought for, wherever he is likely to bo 
found ? It. was the reproach made against the founder of 
Christianity, that he associated too much with publicans and 
sinners. Do the clergy tread in the footsteps of the sublime 
exemplar ? Do they scek out the publican and the sinner, 
where he is to be found ? Are they not, on the contrary, re- 
strained by a dread, of being supposed to countenance proceed- 
ings, which their very presence might altogether modify ? Is 
not this timidity wholly unworthy of them? Is it not a 
tradition that the beloved disciple, in his old age, followed the 
desperate ruffian, and castaway—shouting that he had a mes- 
sage for him fromthe Lord Jesus—and that the hardened robber 
became a weeping penitent, at the loving call of him who pre- 
eminently has been termed Theologus? Fancy the effect of the 
appearance of a grave minister at a convivial meeting? If 
measured conviviality be a sin, then all as well as the clergy should 
absent themselves. Where would there be any mcans, so sure of 
repressing an approach to impropriety, ata public dinner for 
example, as their presence ? If evil have a tendency to grow 
through their determined absence always, are they free 
from blame? These questions we submit in all honesty, and 
with great deferonce, under appeal to the tenor of the whole life 
on earth, of the Lord of the vineyard. Buttoreturn to our more 
' immediate subject, our author's plan of separating literary men 
from general society, would only aggravate their defects 
and faults, especially in regard to ignorance of tho world, and of 
mankind, of which so many of them have been (and not unjust- 
ly), accused. Whatever has a tendency to break up society into 
cliques and castes ; is, a8 we conceive, as inconsistent with the 
true interests of the many, asitis likely to stint the intellec- 
tual and moral progress of the parties themselves. This we 
have always considcred to be a grave objection to the college of 
Haylebury, for the cducation of the civil servants of the East 
India Company. How much better would it not be, were these 
young men educated at the National Universities; instead of 
a Hayleybury hobble-de-hoy big school, in a provincial corner, a 
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college only in name ? Atthe Universities, they would mix 
with young men, representing in some degree the nation- 
ality of the empire. Would not this tend to improve their 
manners, and to enlarge their understanding? At Hayleybury 
they see only cach other, and thus are apt to form an over- 
weening estimate of themsclves and of their class. They hear 
only one-sided, or caste opinions. Their minds become in some 
measure (or are apt to do so), stereotyped to class prejudices. 
At Oxford and Cambridge, they would come into social and 
scholastic collision, with men destined to a very different field 
from their own, and with whom it would tend to enlarge their 
views, to interchange thoughts. Two years longer spent in 
England, at one of the great Universities, would give a more 
masculine, and demonstrative tone, to their powers and acquire- 
ments. Need we say then that we protest altogether against the 
proposed grouping away of literary men from general society, 
satisfied as we are, that it would cherish mannerism, foster dog- 
matism and nurture egotism. It would lead to the formation of 
coteries, or centres of literary toadyism, round which men of 
talent, if not of genius, would be expected to revolve as satellites. 

In tho honest warmth of his commendation of the married 
state, our author bears rather hardly upon the political econo- 
mists. These are times, when it is peculiarly requisite, that 
sound, sober and practical views, should be entertained by all 
classes on whatever affects the condition of the labourer and the 
means of subsistence. Of Jate the wildest notions have been 
broached both at home and abroad, in relation to the claims of 
labour, and the equalization of wealth. In France especially, the 
reasoning of the tribunes of the mob on this subject, absolutely 
amount to a reductio-ad-absurdum The theories of Louis 
Blanc, and the ultras of the English Chartists, if practically 
carried out, would inevitably throw society into a state of incon- 
ceivable anarchy and ruin. The political economists, a far-see- 
ing class, could not but be aware of the tendency of population 
to multiply beyond the means of subsistence, without some check. 
When we use the term subsistence here, we include all the 
means and appliances, that decency and respectability require 
for the labouring classes; and a solicitnde for which, is preserva- 
tive of character, and a stimulus to industry. The political eco- 
nomists, as far as we are aware, do not “ rebuke the cottager for 
venturing to link himself for life to the object of his honcst 
affections.” Cobbett was wont to flail them in his day; and 
Sadler used to lecture them after a more measured fashion. Our 
author evidently looks at them askance, but it is not just to say 
that they have been enacting the part of the dog-in-the-manger 
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towards the poor cottager. On the contrary they have shewn 
themselves honest watch-dogs, on the alert to keep away the 
wolf of embarrassment and destitution from the labouring classes. 
What they blaine in the cottager, or any other man, is, to permit 
uncontrolled, the impulsivencss of an hour, to form a perhaps 
grievous entanglement for years. They tell the labourer to be- 
ware leaping before he has carefully examined the ground, and 
not to run the steeple chase of passion, without a previous sur- 
vey of the whereabouts, the five-barred gates, the rasping en- 
closures, and the frightful ditches. They blame the cottager, 
and surely reasonably enough, for entering most carclessly and 
thoughtlessly upon a condition of life that entails new responsi- 
bilities, and greatly augments the pressure upon narrow means, 
already scarcely capable of maintaining the individual in decent 
sufficiency. Marriage is undoubtedly commendable, but can 
scarcely be admitted as being so for those, who havo in no way 
made any preparations for the inevitable demands of that state ; 
which ought to be entered upon with serious deliberation. 
Eternal weal or woe may be linked with that most important 
transaction. In true affection, however, there is a depth of faith 
which hopeth all things, and which believeth all things. There 
is a generous trust, and devout reliance, no less on divine provi- 
dence, than on that love which is the most cordial drop in the 
cup of being. Strong in this faith and reliance, a poor but 
honest and sturdy couple will battle heroically with difficulties, 
and ‘bide their time.’ Having secured a /ucus standi, the cn- 
gagement is clinched. Such a spirit is quite in harmony with a 
sagacious forecaste, and a vigilant consideration of secondary 
causes. With such persons, there is over a lively recollection of 
the apologuc, wherein Hercules, when the waggoner's cart gets 
obstructed ina rut, suggests to the poor fellow to put his 
shoulder to the wheel. 

Perhaps there is no country where premature, or ill-considered 
marriage, is 80 much the rule as India, in respect to the native 
races. In no country is this so productive of manifold inconve- 
nience, not to say evil, and demoralization, as Hindustan. In 
regard to Hindus and Mahommedans, the evil is like an im- 
mense moral ulcer, palpable and revolting. Their early betroth- 
nients form a fruitful source of national detcrioration. A mere 
boy is united to a little girl, upon no principle of mutual sympa- 
thy, or involuntary attraction thereto, but as a mechanical act of 
acquiescence to the will of others. It is a matter of perfect apa- 
thy. Itisayea nay concurrence in the arrangements of their 
paronts or guardians. The great end of life becomes thus its 
starting point, or crude beginning. Instead of the auspicious 
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introduction to a help-meet, owing its Origin to some instinctive 
perception of attraction, some undefined recognition of aptitude, 
some felicitous adaptation of form, sentiment, and intellectual 
bent; the whole thing is a mere bargain, heartless and soulless 
as a copper pice. Marriage therefore in the place of being an 
exciting, and noble point of exaltation in perspective, like,— 


‘The height where famo’s proud temple shines ofar’— 


a bower of happiness peeping through the mountain foliage, and 
a goal of excecding great reward ;—becomes a mere cloying ante- 
pust, a way house of the desert, a lounge in a malarious jungle, 
a draught of gunja intoxicating for a brief period, and by repeti- 
tion, stunting unfolding powers, sapping opening energies, and 
withering all the high aspirations of manhood and nascent honour. 
Look at the results ! What would be expected of the growth and 
condition of children dieted entirely with honey, sweet pudding, 
and shurbut of syrup ofroses? Until the natives themselves recog- 
nize the absolute necessity of modifying this vile system of coup- 
ling their children independent of attachment, and binding them in- 
to the conventional leash malgre their sympathies; until in short, 
they agree to raise woman from her degraded state, until they 
vote her to be something more than an animal and a drudge, and 
raise her to her proper place, in the social scheme ;—all attempts 
at general improvement will be comparatively ineffective. How 
much this question depends upon the moral education of the 
natives, as distinguished from mere schovling, must be obvious 
to all. The native manhood, to some extent, appears willing 
onough to avail itself of Kuropean institution, and guiding, in 
regard to intellectual advancement; but the native womanhood 
is ranged determinately aguinst all change, and turns with 
aversion from the rays of knowledge, that begin to penetrate the 
seclusion of the zenanah. This is the retribution of man’s 
wrong. The womanhood of India is its Ireland, and its awfully 
obstructive moral difficulty. It is much more difficult to enfran- 
chiso than to enslave, and men all over the world prefer the 
easiest or most convenicnt task of the moment, though it in- 
clude a Pandora box of difficulty and misery for the hereafter. 
The Man of India has made woman a serf for centuries, 
and when he offers her freedom, she spurns it. When he would 
raise her, she prefers the sordid second nature of custom, to 
which he in his solfishness reduced her. The proffered liberty 
thereforo is repelled as something unbecoming, immodest, and 
utterly repugnant to custom ;—custom rooted in lust, and 
hedged in by a system of jealous outrage, that is a reproach to 
manhood, and a disgrace to civilisation. This is the grand 
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obstacle to overcome, and until this huge stumbling block, 
this ugly hill of difficulty, is got over, or levelled to the dust ; 
the cause of native education in its high and comprehensive 
sense, will advance but very haltingly indced. 

The Natives of Bengal who have availed themselves most of 
the opportunities for English education, and moral indoctrina- 
tion, have with very limited exception, literally done next to 
nothing in this matter. We acknowledge the exceptions, includ- 
ing as they do worthy and honorable individuals ;—but as a 
class they have shewn themselves men of words, not of deeds, 
of profession rather than of performance. The language of 
reform is frequently in their mouths, which we presume has 
reference to dietetics, since we hear more of the cating and 
drinking (after the most approved English fashion) of Young 
Bengal, than of their own moral progress; or their deter- 
mined efforts to promote the moral progress of their more 
ignorant and poorer countrymen. With scarcely a profound 
oriental scholar among them, and certainly no Grecian or 
Hebraist, these are the men who set up as learned judges of the 
evidence of creeds! These are the erudite sages who balance 
the probabilities of divine revelation, and prove the truth of one 
book by forbidding their youth to look even into another. What 
is it that really forms the ground of the aversion that educated 
(quasi) Natives have to the Christian religion, as a system of 
morality, grounded on faith in certain historical events? Cuan it 
arise from ratiocination and comparison of the morality, purity, 
and spiritual responsibility of both systems? Do these young 
sages, wise in their generation, look to results—and judge each 
tree by its fruit ? 

The poorer classes of the Indo-Britons, fall also into mistake 
in regard to the grave question we have been considering above. 
Most of them marry a great deal too soon, and become prema- 
turely burthened with families, before they have earned the 
means of feeding so many mouths. The consequence of this, 
and the scantily remunerative kind of labour to which they 
chiefly devote their industry, is, a social state on the very verge 
of pauperism.* Though with Bishop Atterbury it may be con- 
ceded, that those who marry, give hostages to the public; yet 
ought it also not to be forgotten, that too many of these hostages 
become heavily chargeable to the public. Ought Malthus, 


* The ideas of some of this class in relation to marriage, are somewhat extraordi- 
nary. A case in point occurs to us, where a young female pauper supported wholly by 
charity, tendered a petition, praying all the charitably dispose eople of Calcutta, to 
contribute for the purpose of enabling her to marry a poor deformed pauper also 
living by alme. 
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then, and his followers, to be blamed, as cold hearted, or un- 
Christian ; because they endeavour honestly to inculcate upon 
all, the necessity of striving to make some provision for 
a, state, the very commencement of which is a doubling of 
wants, responsibility, and expenditure? Woman was meant not 
only to be a help-meet, but to be the self-restraining, and indus- 
trious man’s exceeding great reward. ‘None but the brave 
deserve the fair'—has a reference besides the military one. The 
courage which enables a man to stand fire, is not a rare one. 
Moral courage is of a more exalted kind. This is the courage 
most required to enable a man to act well his part in the lot 
appointed to him. It is this based on religious principle, that 
fortifies him bravely to breast the difficulties and dangers, that 
lie between the line of poverty and competence, enterprise and 
success. The military forlorn hope is generally an affair, 
(a desperate one it may and generally must be) of a few minutes 
or an hour, but includes the exciting element of reckless com- 
panionsbip, and prospective glory and its distinctions. That of 
the labouring man is a forlorn hope of years, and may end in 
worse than death, blasted domestic comfort, abject misery and 
despair. 

On the subject of “condensation in writing,” our author is 
sound and practical. Though ‘‘ quality and not quantity, is the 
true test of excellence,” still revising and repruning may be over- 
done. It may be carricd to too great an extent, till the process 
affects the staple of the work; just as the muskets on board 
a merchantman are so often polished with the file, that the barrel, 
at Iength, becomes thin as paper. To write with great facili- 
ty, is after alla poor boast. That which is easily produced is 
seldom much valued. To paint a sign board is one thing, and 
an altar-piece another. The rapidity of production enhances not 
valuc, but the contrary. A copper half-penny may be more 
readily manufactured than a gold sovereign. Where there is an 
urgent necessity, for producing a work in haste, as in the in- 
stance of Rasselas, we cannot but admire the intellectual power, 
that under great difficulty, 1f not distress, 80 promptly manifest- 
ed its efficiency. The safest course, however, where no such 
necessity exists, is to allow the hand ample time to commit to 
paper the well considered thought. The dramas of Lopez de 
Vega werg written with great rapidity, and by scores for Shakes- 
peare’s one. How do they now stand comparatively, in the esti- 
mation’ of the world ? Those of the former are scarcely known 
beyond the precincts of Spain, while the illustrious Englishman's 
have been translated into the various languages of Europe. 

In regard to current literature, we have already remarked that 
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a moching spint is abioad, tending to turn all excellence into 
burlesque, rather than to hazard orginal composition. There 
would seem to be but little relish for poctry of any hind, or for 
the plain and sumple in prose =The mnaginative faculty in chil- 
dren being ingeniously stunted, as much as possible, by forcing 
the ductile mental aspuations 1uto the chunnc)s of tnto realities, 
which come soon enough of themselves, without any forcing ; 
gencious sympathies aic nipped m the bud, and the bead takes 
in teuder years the Jead, which the heart ought to have Ifyou 
pluck away the sprouts that are to form the given suckers of 
heait faith, you must not be surprised at the acsult. The pro- 
bability 15 that vour younghng will giow up sharp, hard and 
selfish We will be all bead, and lus theme continually will be, 
“go a-head’ The mun chance will always be the ccntie of his 
hopes, and number One, the object of Jus intensest affection 

while the grcat moral axiom of “‘mahc-mones, honestly if you 
can, but make money, will be lns chictinaxim = He will, in all 
probability, prove quite as secptical im more sciuus things as he 
has under the new utihtaiim svstem of education, of the verities 
of Mothe: Goosr, and Aladdin with Jus wondciful lamp There 
1s pethaps Icss to complun of now, than there wis some vears 
ago,in icgaid to works of pure fiction, m wich the decencies, to 
say nothing of the mor ilitics, wore sacrifiecd upon the altar of a 
vitiated taste ‘dach Shephed’ and ‘Thc Mysteres of Pans,’ 
smell strongly of the (stage) lamp This difcet clings even to 
the works of men who are an honor to litcrature. Dickens 1s 
not altogethar fice trom nt = Several of Ins ch uacters and secnes 
have an eve to theatrical effect, or at least, to out apprehension, 
seem to have With all their faults however, and they are but 
few and far between, the productions of the author of ‘ Nicholas 
Nickleby,’ are a glorious antidote to thos: of the Newgate-Ca- 
Jendar school of romance = =They exlubit vcnis of a very Ingh 
order, 2 unison with a hindliness of heut that never ebbs, a 
soundness of the motal sense, anda rae vigom of delineating 
character They me icemathable no Jess, for their feheitous 
flexibility towards the pathcue, the ludicrous, or the trage in 
human nature. The swectness of this author 15 very noticeable. 
We never find him sneering with a gusto at the faults and 
weaknesscs of humanity Gicat minds indecd never sneer. 
Homer, Virgil, Shaki speare, Dante and Milton, nevers offend in 
this wise = The habit of sneering, unless cheeked, svon hardens 
the heart ‘The works of Mis Gore, and Mr D Israclhi ‘(author 
of Vivian Gicy), abound in direct or latent sarcasm. We 
could wish that the sweetucss of Dickens, lis large chanty for 
the infirmities of man, Lis loving and generous consideration 
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for even the fragmentary good in the rummy of character, and the 
cheerful philosophy that breathes throughout, were more general 
in the literature of theday A charity boy with him, or a poor 
friendless usher, cnhances interest, and our best feelings are 
diawn in sympathy for suffurmg innocence and yutue Then 
how pure his taste =Thiie is no false glitter about the play of 
his fancy, which exhalcs the aroma of poctry, as it wele uncon- 
suiousl) He pamts vice and villany in their proper colours, 
and while with masterly powcr he shews them hatefulness, and 
their sme tendency to miscry and disziice he does not steel us 
agunst the iminal He never revolts the 1¢ade1 with lazar- 
like exlubitions of his {fcllow creitin s, 01: withaaing sarcasms 
upon their eriors, which he knows will tend more to harden 
than icform He never shocks us with false sentiment, or gives 
to warm colourcd sketches of depravity an int icst often demed 
to worth Ths works, too, abound in simple but beautiful 
touches of nrcsistible pathos aud lovely touches of niture, hke 
some of those sequestered cowslip nooks, and bowerv glades, one 
strolls into, some Juglsh countsy place, where giccn lanes 
lead to some old hall in aums 

The author of ‘ Vanity I un’ 15 now whnowledgcd to be one 
of our first-rate writers Le his i carcless strength th it evinces 
a consciousness of powa = As ficality with the penal, as well 
as with the pen, gives hin cnvithle advantages as the one su 
happily illustrates the other Tui ashiesd observer, and his 
Instincts are frank, mmly and generous His lnmuing of cha 
acter 1s artistic, but sharp if not sever If we might hint lus 
besetting sin, it 318 an ever-2ccmumg tend nev to be satuical, 
and to vicw all things ant persons too much through the spec- 
tacles of a Londoner. His analysis of chu icter comes a httle 
too much undct the head of dissection There is much strong 
colom, and forcible diawing m lus pottiuts but they lack a 
hitle vanish = =The toncs want mellosing down We miss the 
genial gentle humom of Dickens His continual nony teminds 
one of a person labomune unde cluonic heartburn, aud requi- 
Ing something to coect his constitutional acidity 

The woh entithd “ Taves of the Butish Pocts —onginally 
consisted of notices biographical and ciitieal (some of them’zery 
short indecd,) attached to a large ovtavo volume of Selections 
from the British Poets, compikd and collated for the ase 
of the Government Educational Insututions of Bengal In 
luis “QOlut Chat,’ no Iess than m Ins “ Literary Leaves 
D L R has expressed oprmons considuiably at variance with 
what we have understood to be those of othez good judges, as 
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well as our own humble impressions, 1 regard to authors and 
their works. These we shall discuss with all that freedom and 
frankness, which, we are sure, will be most consonant to our 
author’s principles, as an enlightened and honest critic. He 
appears to hold the “Theodrc’ of Campbell, and Rogers 
“Ttaly,” as very cheap, and, in fact, unworthy of the authors 

That these differ very considerably from former works of those 
celebrated wnters, no one will deny, but that “Italy “1s 
verbose and feeble,” 1s & point upon which we are constrained to 
join issue. Of Theodric, we say nothing, because 1t 1s many 
years (that 1s shortly after 1ts publication), since we read it, and 
we have but an imperfect recollection of it tis also a domestic 
tale, and itis therefore scarcely fan to measure it by a heroic stand 

ard. It 1s not unfiequently the penalty paid for previously 
achieved excellence, that 1t casts all future efforts into the shade 

Mis Malaprop thought it better, in affairs of the heart, to begin 
with a little aversion, and perhaps it were as well with authors to 
commence with a little mediociity ‘Paradise Regained isa 
beautiful poem, though the natme of the subject did not admit of 
the magnificent machinery, the splendid accessozies, and sublime 
turns of its predecessor ‘ Paradise Lost was a fitting ficld for 
the exhibition of grand contrasts, and the developement of the 
combative and resistive principles, in antithesis with the amaian- 
thine amenities of innocence in Paradise ‘ Italy,’ to be sure 18 
not the ‘ Pleasures of Memory, though fraught with such, in 
conception and sentiment It 1s, neverthcless, a narrative and 
descriptive poem It comprises a series of poctical Jimned 
scenes and groups, with judicious breaks and intcrludes To 
dismiss such a beautiful book, one so suggestive, one so abound- 
ing in the fanciful, the elegant and the graphic, as “ verbose and 
feeble,’ does strike us as very unjust The fact appears to be, 
that nairative and descriptive poetry, are not m pecuhar favor 
with our critic, of which several instances might be given from 
his lucubrations. His own efforts at the descriptive, have been, 
for the most part, at an advanced stage of his career He pre- 
ferred at first, rathor to dwell on fitful impressions, and the evolu- 
tion of varying sentiment, than to sketch the grand externals of 
nature, or the conflict of passions in action But to return to Ro- 
gers, & more exquisite poetical journal than his “ Italy,” has 
scarcely ever been presented to the world. Will any one deny 
poetical beauty of a high order, yet of noble simplicity to the 
following picture ? 


Day ghmmered, and I went, 8 gentle breevo 
uffling the Laman Lake. Wavo after wave, 
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If such they might be called, dashed as in sport, 
Not anger, with the pebbles on the beach 
Making wild music, and far westward caught 
The sun-beam—where, alone and as entranced 
Counting the hours, the fisher in his skiff 

Lay with his circular and dotted line 

On the bright waters. When the heart is light 
With hope all pleases, nothing comes amiss ; 
And soon a passage boat swept gaily by, 
Laden with peasant girls, and fruits and flowers, 
For Vrevay’s market place ; a motley group 
Scen through a silvery haze. 


How truthful is this little landscape, and how simple, yet poetical 
the objects glanced at—a lake at sun-rise, a solitary fisherman’s 
shallop, and a ferry boat from which we hear the cocks crowing, 
and get a glimpse at merry faccs laughing through the haze. 
Perhaps our critic would fastidiously reject the cocks and hens, 
as beneath the dignity of poetry. How gracefully is the scene 
of ‘the Lake of the four cantons,’ associated with spirit-stirring 
recollections. 


There in the sunshine ’mid their native snows 
Children let loose from school contend to use 
The cross-bow of their fathers ; and o’er-run 
The valicy field where all in every age 
Asseinbling sat like one great family, 

Forming alliances, enacting laws ; 

Each chiff and headland and green promontory 
Graven to their eyes with records of the past 
That prompt to hero-worship, and excite 
Even in the least, the low liest as he toils 

A reverence no where else, or felt or feigned ; 
Their chronicler great Nature ; and the volume 
Vast as her works —above, below, around ! 
The fisher on thy beach THERMOPYLAE, 

Asks of the lettered stranger why he came 
First from his lips to hear the glorious truth ! 
And who that whets his scythe at Runni MEDE, 
Tho’ but for them a slave, recalls to mind 
The barons in array with their great charter ? 
Among the everlasting Alps above, 

There to burn on as in a sanctuary 

Bright and unsullied lives th’ etherial flame, 
And mid the scenes unchanged unchangeable 
Why should it ever die ? 


‘“‘The great St Bernard,” is an admirably drawn winter land- 
scape, full of touching intgrest, and is so far from being verbose 
that less than five pages contain the whole. Can there again be 
amore charming Arcadian tale than that of Jorasse? Is this 
verbose ? 


—_—_—_— Anon an avalanche 
Rolled its long thunder, and a sudden crash, 
Told that far down a continent of ice 

Had burst in twain 
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How awful the fall of Jorassu» mule, and consequently of the 
ridex ! 


Alone at day-break on the Mittenberg 

He shipped, he fell, and throuvh a fearfal cleft 
Shding fiom ledze to Icdge, fiom deep to deeper, 
Went to the unduworld ———— 


How poctical the dcsc1iption of that undei-ice seene, into which 
the youth has been thus fearfully cast 
Innumeiable bianchcs of a cw6 


Winding beneith the solid ciustof ace, 
Wath hu and thuc a rent that showcd the stars ' 


His despan 1s biucfly but impressivcly painted , but its very 
intenaity renders him ma manne featless He heats the noise 
as of some mighty flood wending its way to light—he dashes 
down the dismal chanucl and 





all day 
If diy could be where uttcr darkness was 
Travelled incessantly, the casey 100f 
Just overhead, yet witha ci int s sticnyth 
Lishing limon At Iistin a pool 
The wate: slept , a pool sullcn, profound, 
Wheaeif y billow chanced tohewe and swall 
It broke not , and the roof descending lay 
Elit on the surfacc, Statue lhe he stood 
Mas jyourncy ended , when vaiay divine 
Shot tho hissoul Breathmyz a pr wer to Ha 
Whose ¢ us aie never shut, the Blessed Vu 2in, 
He plunged he swam—and in an instant 10se, 
The bariicr passed, in sunshine ' ‘Thio’ a valo 
Such as im Arcapy, whac miny a thitch 
Glcamed thio’ the trecs, half scon and hilf embraced, 
Ghttermg the 1ver1an , and on the bink 
‘The young were danung (t wis 2 fustisal day) 
Allin then best attne = There first he saw 
His Madclune In the crowd she stood to hear, 
Whom ul dicw round cnqmiing, ind ha face 
Scen behind all, and varvin,, ws he spoke, 
With hope and fcr, and goncious sympathy, 
Subducd him = =Liom that very hom he loved 


If this be not poetically pictuicsque we know not what 1s— 
a nan falling down achasm beucath a floor of ‘ thick 1ibbed ice,’ 
his despan—the apparcut nupossibility— superasque evadeie 
ad auras—the noise of a subtcirancag iver stuking on lis ear. 
At length he icaches a truly stygian pool, he plunges m and 
comes out as it wore at the antipodcs, and on a sunny bank 
“beholds lis Madclamne ? Ware evca lovers more originally 
thrown togeth ’ ‘Ihen how touching the end of the story 
Rogers 1s admirable in delicate, yct Impressive and startling 
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transitions, where a stroke of the pen does all, leaving the rest 


to fancy 


Take an instance in regard to pooi Jorasse 


within a little month 
Tl Jay among these awful solitudes, 
( Iwas on a gl icica—half way up to heaven) 
Taking his fin rest 














Though we could willingly linger on the way, we pass on to 
‘St Marh’s Place, Venve, to the thiullimg recollections of 
which the poet docs ample justice 


Tue wong ctha pageants and how oft 

Tt met the cve, borne throu,h the jain, crowds 
As if 1cturnimng to console the Ic wt 

Instiuct the greatest, did the Doge go round , 
Now ina churcf{ state, new on his ber 

They wore Ins first ype u ance ind his last 

The sca that emblem of unccertamty 

GChingcd not so fist for many und miny an age, 
Asthis small spot =. Po div ’tw vw full of mashs , 
And lo! the mutness of the C unt al 

Thc monk, the nun, the holy Icg ite masked ' 

To morrow cine the sc utold ind the wheel, 
And he dicd there by torch lizht, bound and gagged, 
Whose name lene they knew not) Underneath 
Where the Aichan,ci, 15 ai htcd there, 

Blesscs the city fiom the top most towa, 

Ils am cvtendcd—thaue im monstrous league, 
Two phantom shipos wore sitting sidc by side, 
O1 up and asin spoit chising ich other 

Hoiro: and Muth = Both v unshed in one hour ! 
But ocean only when azunhe clams 

Lis ancient tule shill wash away then footsteps 


The following allusiun to the lui of su ikcs 1s highly poetical 


—— ads cuturous I lounched 
Into the ducp cre Jon, discov 

Isles such as cluster im the 6 utharn scas, 
Allvaduice Tvery where from bush to brake, 
The musky odou of the serpents came , 

Then slimy pith across the woodm ins path 
Bught in the moonshine —--—— 


‘The Buides of Venue —is a short but spuited romance, and 
withiu the compiss of eight pages, we have the affecting tragedy 
of “ the Poscaitn How fincly, and yet sumply the teiible scene 


opens 


Let us htt up the curfhin, and observe 

What passes mthat chimba Now asigh, 

And now a groan i» heard Then alls still, 
Twenty are sitting asim judzmunt there , 

And who have seived their cout tty, and giown grey 
In governments and distant embassics, 
Meneminent allke m war and peacc, 

Such as in efhgy shall long adoin 
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The walls of Ventce—to shew what sho was ! 
Their garb is black, and black the arras is, 
And sad the general aspect. Yet their looks 
Are calm, and cheerfal ; nothing three like grief, 
Nothing or harsh or cruel. Sti T that noise, 
That low and dismal moaning. 

Half withdrawn. 
A little to the left sits one in crimson, 
A venerable man fourscore and five, 
Cold drops of sweat stand on his furrowed brow 
Hiis hands are clenched ; his eyes half shut and glazed, 
His shrunk and withered limbs rigid as marble. 
Tis Foscant, the Doge. And there is onc 
A young man, lying at his feet, stretched out 
In torture. *Tishis only son. *Tis Gracomo, 
His only joy (and has he lived for this ?) 
Accused of murder . 








This, (and we challenge all criticism to prove the contrary), is 
avery noble and dramatic sketch. How fine the contrast be- 
tween the calm and even cheerful bearing of all—but that vene- 
rable man, with his hands clenched—and the cold sweat on 
his brow—and that poor youth stretched out at his feet in tor- 
ture! The pure simplicity of Rogers exalts his power in the 
terrible—but that we have already trenched so much upon our 
limits, the awful legend of ‘‘ Don Garzia,” might be adduced to 
illustrate it. This is a legend of the house of Medici, more soul 
harrowing than that of Junius Brutus’ stern justice upon his 
sons. 

But to return to ‘“ The Litcrary Leaves’—Going home opens 
up a subject, which to too many must be a mournful one. Turn 
out as it may, itisa juncture of agitation and misgiving, the two 
great engines of human wear and tear. These have done their 
work, unseen to the general—for man after all is like any 
other machine that fulfils a routine movement before the public 
eye—but of whose internal condition no one takes note, tll by 
personal inconvenience of some sort the attention of the lieges 
be called to it. The wear and tear of along sojourn in an un- 
genial clime have disordered the vital machinery. The indivi- 
dual must return the way he came, and inspire once more the 
bracing breezes of his native land, or he must lie down and dic. 
‘* As they approach the shores,” (sayeth ourauthor,) “ hallowed 
by so many early associations, and of which they have thought 
und dreamt for so many years, with @hat tumultuous eagerness 
they crowd into the first boat that reaches the vessel's side.” 
Men are differently affected by the same circumstances. Some 
aro still young, and these yearn to greet beloved relatives and 
friends. Thero are others who feel no tumultuous eagerness. 
These have realized life’s changes too sternly to expect flowers in 
autumn. They think too much of the dead, whom they erst had 
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fondly hoped to see once more in the flesh, to have the throb of 
the pulse quickened by expectations of meeting a new genera- 
tion, who are strangers to them. ‘“ No language could paint the 
feelings with which those Indian parents who have sent children 
home at an early age, hurry from the sea port town at which 
they land to embrace again their living treasures.” How often 
docs such a dream visit the sorrowing exile! How often is he 
destined never to behold it realized! How many weep because 
the long protracted hope of such a fulfilment maketh the heart 
sick, until it at length withers and dies. How many again 
sigh in secret to see their long cherished hopes end in blighting 
disappointment, on finding the affection and confidence which of 
right should have been theirs, by an unavoidable fatality trans- 
ferred to others ; perhaps by some scheming relation, or unfeel- 
ing hireling, exulting in having for some selfish purpose of their 
own, effected a complete alienation. Flippant remarks also 
have been made in our own hearing by prim self-satisfied pros- 
perous English matrons, ‘ who live at home at ease,’ upon “ the 
heartlessness of Indian parents,” heaven save the mark “ for 
sending away their poor children at such a tender age.” Jnless 
we had heard this with our own ears, we could not have believed 
that such gross and insulting ignorance prevailed upon this 
subject among some of the good people in England. The mat- 
ter is treated as ifit were entirely a thing of mere inconvenience. 
The evil surely is great enough, and sufficiently distressing 
without the injury of a wrong motive being added to it. The 
fact is, however, that on many other points people in England 
are equally misinformed. They care so little about India, or 
Indian interests of any kind, even when they affect their own 
relations ; that they will not take the trouble of correcting their 
manifold erroneous impressions. The evil, alas! of parting 
with children in infancy, is one that admits of little mitigation. 
Their physical and moral well-being make the removal a cruel 
necessity. Of itself, it significantly indicates that the hold 
which Europeans have of India, is only of an expedient and 
temporary character. A work has apparently been appointed 
to be done, for the performance of which the English have been 
selected as instruments, to be dispensed with, in the fulness of 
time, when that destined work shall have been accomplished. 
Very few have attained to middle age without having occa- 
sion to complain of a want of memory. It has always been 
doubted whether a wonderful memory be not rather a sign 
of an inferior intellect than otherwise. It is very seldom that 
great memory is allied to surpassing genius. It may also be 
H 
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cogently doubted on the other side, whether any great powers 
of intellect are consistent with a feeble memory. The com- 
paring and judging faculty, and the whole circle of the rcason- 
ing powers indeed, can act but very imperfectly, if the memory 
be very lax. There is much sense in these remarks. ‘“ Men 
of genius forget things which the vulgar remember, and re- 
member those which leave no impression on ordinary minds. 
The poet who, in ten minutes, will forget where he has placed 
his hat and walking stick, will remember in what book he 
met with a beautiful sentiment or expression ten years ago. 
He has a better memory than those who laugh at his forget- 
fulness ; but it is employed on subjects with which they are 
not “familiar. People remember only those things in which 
they take an interest. The trader remembers the state of the 
market, the poet, the state of literature.” This theory, how- 
ever, will not account for the memory’s obstinate retention 
of aheterogencous mass of things, not congenial to the taste 
of the possessor. Howis it that the nicmory at times plays 
fantastic tricks—and when the inmediate sulject in hand may 
be solemn, suggests somo ludicrous recollection ; or a dis- 
tressing one while engaged in a cheerful discussion? The 
memory will seize and retain matter not of interest to the indi- 
vidual. There was gentleman, well known in Bengal not 
very long ago, who could remember accurately any composition 
he once ran his eye over—were it even a shect of advertise- 
ments. All the debates which Woodfall was able to carry 
away in his memo1y from the House of Commons, can scarcely 
be supposed to have been of equal interest to him. That 
Milton’s memory in its magnificent power, was proportionate 
to his learning, 1s sufficiently evident from almost every page of 
the ‘ Paradise Lost.’ 

In remembcring, as in inventing, or composing, there isa 
sense of brain-exertion, and headache often interrupts the 
Jabours of the Student. ‘ The phenomena‘of the mind”—ob- 
serves Muller,* “ whatever be the nature of its essence, are with- 
out doubt closely and necessarily connected with the organiza- 
tion of the brain. Unless the complicated fibrous structure of 
the brain be in an unimpaired state, mind is not manifested in 
the body.” “T feel,” says an ingenious anonymous author,t 
“not that my brain thinks, but that something within me 
thinks, with the agency and assistance of my brain. It even 
seems as if the latter, from its contact and intercourse with 


* “Physiology,” part 111. + “ Metaphysic Rambles.” 
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mind, became imbued with a something of mentality itself, and 
presented a sort of middle term between mind and body, 
tinged and tinging like the contiguous and tinging colours of a 
rainbow.” After some remarks on materiality and inmateriality, 
the same ingenious writer proceeds, “ Memory too has even 
appeared to me amongst the most corporeal of my mental 
facultics, one in the exercise of which, body had no inconsidera- 
ble share. I have felt as if I were making a bodily or brain 
search, for a forgotten name or past event; I have felt a sort 
of corporeal consciousness, that there, in some fleshly nook or 
corner, the stray mame or occurrence was,—that a diligent 
rummage would be successful, and so it has sometimes turned 
out to be. All this time sovereign mind seemed to be indo- 
lently seated in whatever part of me is its throne room, directing 
me to search body for the idea that was mislaid.” It is a just 
remark of the author of “ Literary Leaves,” that the memory is 
semetimes confounded with the imaginative faculty. ‘‘ People 
are apt to say that they famcy they sce a particular object, as 
that they remember it.” One may fancy having seen Pericles, 
or Julius Cesar. Le may remember having seen Blucher— 
and this recollection of his personality may make him fancy that 
he sees him at Dum-Dum, as he once did in London. ‘ Me- 
thinks I sec my father,’ exclaims the prince of Denmark. 
“Where ?” enquires his friend. ‘ In my mind’s eye, Horatio.’ 
Woe remember, or put together what we have seen. We fancy 
what we neither see nor hear, though the remembrance of perso- 
nality gives the fancy greater reality. Supposing Hamlet had 
said—‘I remember my father, how flat and undramatic the 
expression would sound. The passage would also have been 
more prosaic had the proposition with been used instead of in, 
‘in my mind's eye.’ It is in passages like this, no less than in 
those that attract more promincnt notice, that we sec the ex- 
quisite artistic skill of Shakespeare. 

The paper on “‘Imitative harmony,” is excellent, and tho 
instances well chosen. Itis justly observed that Homer has 
been celebrated as the poet, who, of all others exhibited the 
happiest adaptation of sense to sound. As our author has 
written in a great measure for the improvement of native youths, 
perhaps it had been desirable to have given a few instances from 
the original, werc it only in the hope that some of our Calcutta 
Alumni may ere long extend their studics, so as to embrace the 
best Greek and Roman writers, in their own immortal language. 
Hector, in tho twelvth book of the Iliad, is represented as hurl- 
ing astone, or perhaps it wero juster to say @ young rock— 
ugainst most massive gates, sccured with iron bars and hung on 
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brazen hinges. The crashing work may be heard in these ner- 
vous lines. 


——————— rere be spat pape 
BovGorvmn, peya 8 auc mvhat puxoy ovd' dp oxnes. 
Royebery, cavides be Grerpayey DrAvdis DAy 
Aaos virat pins. 


Which is thus rendered by Pope. 


Then thundering through the planks with forceful sway 
Drives the sharp rock ; the solid beams give way, 
The folds are shattered ; from the crackling door 


Leap the resounding bars, the flying hinges roar. 


In the fifteenth book we have a desperate conflict. 


How suc- 
cinctly vivid and impressive the description. 
Apyetos 8° vrepeway aoddées’ wpro 8 aurn 
Ofe. apdorepwler’ aro veupngr 6 ororot, 
Opacoy’ roAXa Se 8ovpa Opacecawy aro xeipwr, 
"AdAa pev ev xpoe mryver 'apniowv afnar. 
TloAAa Oe Kat pecoryv, mapos xpoa Kadopy emavpety, 
"Ev yatn toravro, AvAatopeva xpoos acat. 


The Greeks expect the shock, the clamours rise 
From different parts and mingle with the skies. 
Dire was the hiss of darts, by heroes flung, 

And arrows leaping from the bow-string sung ; 
These drink the life of generous warriors slain ; 
Those guiltless fall, and thirst for blood in vain. 


A hero sweeping along is likened to a fire—such as may be 


occasionally seen in our wild woods and jungles, in the hot sea- 
son. 


Qs 8 avapapae: Babe’ ayxea Oeomdaes wp 
Ovpeos afadeoto, Babeva Se xarerat vAn, 
Tlavrn te xAovewy avepos pAoya evdupate. 
Qs oye, &e. &c,* 


Rendered, thus, as usual, more diffusely, by Pope. 


As when a flame the winding valley fills 

And runs on crackling shrubs between the hills ; 
Then o’er the stubble up the mountain flies, 
Fires the high winds, and blazes to the skies, 
‘This way and that, the spreading torrent roars ; 
So sweeps, the hero 





Asa most impressive specimen of imitative harmony, in re- 
gard t© what is purely ideal, we would fain cite a verse of Tasso, 
and yet we do so with great deference, recollecting that Mr. 
Hallam has given the preference to a similar passage from 
Ariosto. Whattho ear and the eyo recognize in the following 


bad Tliad, xX. 490-94. 
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verse descriptive of the regions of sorrow is terrible ; and yet how 
beautifully, superbly expressed ! 


Chiama gli habitator de ’ombre eterne 
Il rauco suon de la tartarea tromba. 
Treman le spaciose atre caverne 

Et laer cieco a quel rumor rimbomba. 
Ne stridiendo cosi de la superne 
Regione del Cielo il folgor piomba : 
No si scossa giamai trema la terra, 
Quando i vapori in sen gravida serra.* 


Our author is not averse to speculation on coincidences of 
thought, and sometimes hesitates not to hint direct imitation. 
We are satisfied that there are such curious coincidences, or the 
hitting on the same thought in literature ; wholly irrespective of 
imitation or plagiarism. He conceives, for instance, that Lord 
Byron is indebted to Montgomery for this simile. 


: For I am as a weed 
Flung from the rock on ocean’s foam to sail. 


The image surely is a very natural one, that might occur to 
any person who beholds the sea or the ocean, with feelings 
akin to poetry. The thing itsclf is familiar to those who have 
gone down into deep waters. It is an image quite german to 
one accustomed toa stormy sca shore even, or to those who have 
made excursions over the ‘frank blue sea.’ In illustration of 
this, we subjoin an extract from a friend’s unpublished poem 
written before the Canto of Childe Tarold quoted, had been 
given to the world; by one who had not read Montgomery's 
poem, cited in the passage. 

Nor longer there is seen the errant bard, 

Nor longer heard his voice at even-tide ; 

In orient regions wearily he strays 

An alien from his kindred, like that bough 
Which floating sadly o’er the ocean foam 
Columbus found ; and welcom’d as the pledge 
Of happier climes and nations far remote. 
That branch perhaps was sever’d by the storm, 
From its lithe parent bole upon the bank 

Of the vast Mississippi—and at eve 

The nightingale, may-be, among its leaves 
Warbled his melody to echoing wilds, 


The nightingale here may pass; but we suspect the composer 
of the above lincs would find them as scarce on the Mississippi 
as the ‘morning song of the bird of Paradise, ¢ on the plains 


* La Gerusalemme Librata, Canto IV. 8, v. 
+ Johnson, 
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of Indostan. Byron’s weed was torn from a rock, whereas 
Montgomery'’s—but it is 1ight we give the passage— 


He only, like the ocean-weed uptorn 
And loose along the world of waters borne, 
Was cast, companionless, from wave to wave 


There 1s this difference, we were about to observe, Byron's 
weed was torn from a rock abutting upon the sea; whereas that 
of Montgomery grew 1n the sea, and appears to have been cast 
up by its intestine commotion from the bottom 

Concurring with our critic that Pitt» lincs,* 


‘If some huge weight his huge arms strive to shove,’ 


is detestable, yet must 1t be admitted to be Homeric, at least in 
literalness. In regard to our critic’s estimate of a vetsion of 
Pope—and Mr Crowe (the author of Lewisdon Hill), of a pas- 
sage in the XI book of the Odyssey, he gives the palm to the 
forme: From this opmion we are constrained to express our 
dissent, with the exception of the Jast linc of Pope’s, which 13s 
very fine Let us compare both versions with the orginal. 


Ka: pny Stovpov evreidov, kpatep GAye’ €xovra 
Aaay Bacrafovyra medwpioy apdorepnow 

Hrot ‘o pev, oxnpirropevos xepow TE Toot TE, 
Adav Gvw @becxe mate Aopov aAX ‘ore pedAor 

’ Axpoy umepBadcew, Tor ‘aroorpeacke kpataus 
Avtis, émrevra mre8ovde xudwvdero Aaas suites 


Pope has rendered these lines thus :— 


With many a weary step and many a gioan, 

Up the high hill he heaves a huge round stone ; 

The huge round stone, resulting with a bound 

Thunders impetuous down and smokes along the ground f 


All we know here, 1s, that the stone 1s heaved up the high hill 
That of Hampstead perhaps was in the Povt’s eye—a very differ- 
ent guess sort of thing from what Homer and Ulysses saw in the 
regions of sorrow. Then the Twickham Poet rounds the stone, 
which it strikes us docs not add to its formidabilty Homer 
desciibes 1t as an immense stonc—a thing of bulk and weight 
term which required something morethan aheave It comes back 


* * Vidas art of poetry ’ 
+ Were imitated from Dryden 


Which org’d, and Inbour’d, and forc’d up with pain, 
Recoils, aud rowls smpetuous down, and smokes along the plain 


Luercitus, B IT. 
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“resulting with a bound,” too, as still merely the-same huge 
round stone. Crowe, it strikes us, is much closer to Homer. 


Then Sisyphus I saw, with ceaseless pain . 
Labouring beneath a ponderous stone in vain, 

With hands and feet stirring, with all his might 

He pushed the unweildy mass up a steep height, 

But ere he could achieve his toilsome course, 

Just as he reached the top, a sudden force 

Tarned tho curst stone, and slipping from his hold 

Down again, down the steep rebounding, down it rolled. 


Pope’s concluding line, fairly gives the Homeric thunder of 
the stanza ; but the down, down, down of Crowe, has also great 
merit, and though ‘ with hands and feet striving, with all his 
might,’ have a kind of coal-heaver coarseness about it, yet is it 
very true to the text. Pope gives no quality to the stone, 
but hugeness and roundness. We lose the dAcaas avadys of 
Moonides. Crowe's ‘curst stone,’ is a little too familiar, re- 
minding us of the peevish exclamation of a gouty elderly gentle- 
man stnking his toe against a brick. Perhaps fiend-stone, or 
fiendish-block, or stone-malign, would better express it ? ‘There 
is a grandeur and power in the Greck, that no translation can 
give an adequate idea of. Trite as the line has become by ad- 
miring reference, yet can we not resist the temptation of con- 
trasting the tame version of Pope with the magnificent original. 


By 3’ axewv rapa Ova roAvdAacc Boro Gakagons 
How meagre the rendering of 
Silent he wandered by the sounding main. 


The appearance of the avenging god, the Argyrotoxus might be 
adduced as a noble instance of imitative harmony. 


Exday£ay 8 ip ovorot er Spor ywoouevoio, 
Fierce as he moved, his silver shafts resound. 


Cowper's rendering of two following lines are remarkable for 
the endeavour to embody the imitative harmony of the Greek. 


petra 8 ioy enxe 
Acwn de *Aayyn yever apyupecio Broto 


Clang’d the cord 
Dread sounding, bounding o’er the silver bow. 


The reader may choose between this and Pope's. 


THe twang’d his deadly bow 
And hissing fly the feather’d fates below. 


Though in Cowley’s paraphrase of the well known lines of 
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Horace, the continuity of a stream be well represented—yet in 
imitation of our fastidious Critic have we something to say to it. 
It is not so comprehensive as the original. ‘He who defers his 
work,’ may be a philosopher according to Cowley, who makes 
this hesitating philosopher, ‘on a river's brink expecting stay.’ 
There is a life-like simplicity in the Roman’s ‘ Rusticus expectat, 
&ec.,’ and a grand contrast in the peasant’s stolid expectation, 
and the impassive river that heeds him not, but rolls on majes- 
tically to the ocean. How inferior the line to the original. 


Which runs, and as it runs, for ever le run On. 
at ille 
Labitur et labetur in omne volubilis aevum. 


Surely there is something tautologically weak in the double 
running of the line, or the assurance that a man, ora river, which 
runs; runs as it runs, and ever w// run on not backwards, for 
that in a river would be prodigious ! 

“Tord Byron’s opinion of Pope,” is a very elegant and dis- 
criminative piece of criticism. There was something bordering 
on fanaticism in Lord Byron's opposition to what he called the 
robbery of ruins from Athens, to instruct the English in sculp- 
ture. Surely what is called robbery was an act of real conserva- 
tism, for had not these noble fragments been so removed, there 
is the greatest probability that they would have been burnt for 
lime, or consigned to some other barbarous fate by the Turks. 
‘“‘ But why did I oppose it ?” The noble Poet asks, “tho ruins 
are as poetical in Piccadilly, as they were in the Parthenon, but 
the Parthenon and its rocks are less so without them. Such is 
the poetry of art.” Our critic objects to this opinion as mani- 
festly erroneous, shewing that the same line of argument, 
“would prove a boat high and dry in a dock-yard, or in a car- 
penter’s ware-house, as poetical an object as the same boat when 
filled with human beings ; tossing on a stormy sea, or sleeping 
on a glassy Jake.” He also happily disposes of another fullacy 
of the noble poet, viz., that the poet who executes best is the 
highest, whatever his department; with this clincher. “ A pig 
by Moreland, might be as well done as an angel by Raphael, but 
this would not make the former artist entitled to the same rank 
among painters as the latter.” Byron's rule, in fact, would place 
a ship's figure-head carpenter, upon a par with Canova. 
Several happy illustrations of Pope's descriptive talent are given 
in the “ Leaves,” a talent, however, which has been underrated 
by Mr. Bowles and others. No passage is better known than 
the following, yet is its beauty perhaps so very familiar that we 
scarcely notice its simple grandeur. 
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So pleased at first the towering Alps we try 
Mount o’er the vales, and seem to tread the sky 


and soonto theend How true to naturein all its parts 1s 
that exquisite passage Inno quarter of the world perhaps 
does sciolism take shorter views from ‘bounded level of the 
mind —than 1m this so called city of palaces, palaces that are 
such strange monuments of barbarous architectural taste, and 
indifference to 1eal comfort! 

‘Fue in each eye, and paper in each hand, our Calcutta 
juvenilo aspirants, do indced—‘rave, 1ecite, and madden round 
the land. Of varied race and complexion, thy deem theinsclves 
pufect masters of English composition Some of them ever 
sec the towe1ing Alpsof learning at all—and several do but 
grope thar way through jungly dingles of mediocrity Embark 
od on a little catamaran of schoo] knowledge, like boys disporting 
in a punt, they deem that they have made the voyage round the 
would of literature, when they have only made the circuit of a tank 
They arc satisfied that mmmcuse stores of acquired knowledge have 
bcen stowed away 1n the hold of thcn intellectual Argosy, when 
they have exhausted sundry shelves of their own, or their neigh 
bow, dignified with the title of ‘libiary.’ Perched on this heap, 
they conceive themselves on the Mount Blanc of erudition—look 
down condcsccndingly fiom this Lillputian Parnassus, to which 
self conceit hasiaiscd them, and afterwards descend into ob- 
scure giaves, sitished that thcre 1s nothing mote for thein to 
Jean, on tlis side the Styx We suspcct that the indisc1umimating 
manner in which school examination pancgyiic, and more sub- 
stantial prizes, have been showered down in this place, has 
greatly iostered this vanity The butter-boat 13 pled wath 
uncommon activity, and liberality, on such occasions Let any 
one who can spare the time, just go and sev a school examina- 
tion, especially of native boys, and he cannot fail, or we aie 
greatly mistaken, to be much struck, at the number of prizes 
dclivercd If this should fail to excite his admuation, it will 
pethaps be somewhat jogged, at the general characte: of the cur- 
rent plysiognomy The Bengalis can scarcely be called a 
handsome race’ Their social peculiarities and piemature mar- 
riages—do not appear to have improved thein in appearance, or 
as icgards grace of manners Nothing can cacecd the nonchal- 
ance with which the young emeriti of Bengala, receive their prizes. 
In advancing to, or retiring fiom, the presence «f the Gover- 
noi-General, one genuine gracetul Onental salaam per cent, 
15 scaicely tobe seen The bobs, and duckings, of the juvenile 
heads, would do no discredit, in the way of awkwardness, to the 
wolds of Yorkslure or the downs of Sussex 
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In the paper “ on Egotism,” to our apprehension, there 1s not 
sufficient discrimination exhibited between the superficial foible 
of slight and garrulous minds, and the due consciousness of their 
own powers, and value, on the part of those of a high oider 
Milton 1s no egotist—and it 19 not fair to consider lim, in 
the catcgo1ry of egotism, even though the essayist does profix it 
with the adjcctive—‘ glonous Properly speaking cgotism never 
can be glorious ‘The antuipation formed by high gemus, of the 
fame to be aclneved by itself, 19 a true realiation, or foretaste to 
the nund, of what must be Itis indeed celubmty casting its 
shadow before What for instance has proved truer than 
Fo1aces boast, of having raised for himsclfa monument more 
dmable than brass? Colczidge 5 opimion, in iegaid to Milton’s 
egotism, 13 absurdly sweeping According to this theory, Milton 
sat for his own Adam and Eve, Satan and Raphacl The egotism 
of such a man, says Colcuidge— ‘was a revclation of spit 
This 16 caactly what we have stated in other words, with this 
difference, that we cannot allow that to be egotism which he calls 
such Ventiuloqmsm were a moic fitting name for what Coleridge 
calls cgotism The chaige amounts to this, that all the charac- 
ters think and act Muilton-wise—‘ Paiadise Lost 15 thus made 
out to be a kind of antetype ‘Clnlde Harold Surely thus 
notion of the author of Remorse, was a sort of opium-brcd 
halluumation The ercge monumcntum couviction of genius 1s 
not cgotism Bacon according to ow notions was no cgotist 
When John Hunter saxl— afte: my death you wall not casily meet 
with anothe: Jolm Hunten, he was nocgotust He only cnun- 
ciitud asobeu truth—for the world has not since, secn another 
John Hunter Addison was no egotist—at Icast peisonally. As 
Spectator he might be any thing he liked, so long as the Spec- 
tator did not ring the changes on Joseph Addison It 1s well 
understood, howcvei, that the Spectator as described , bore no 
petsonal resemblance in face, figuie, or habits to the author. 
Itisa fashion to say that Byron sat for all lis own poetical 
heroes Jt wasin vain that he always denied this—the world 
and the autho. of the “Literary Icaves —know better. He 
was, WC tako it, as like his own Coisau, Lara, Giaour and Beppo, 
as Dante was like Rossini The song of the mghtingale, it 1t 
be egotism, 1s a very beautiful thing Our critic considers these 
lines as egotastical—at least so we understand him, 
~—— I twine 


My hopes of being remembered in my hne 
With my land’s language—— 





No great hope aftcr all, fora man hke Byron Let us examine 
the passage, howevor, in its totality—and there 1s not a grain of 
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egotism init He isrefcriing to his native land—and the refer- 
ence, considciing tho circumstances of his fate—was as touching 
as it proved prophetic * 


Yet was I born where mcn aie proud to be 
Not without cause , and should I lewe behind 
‘The inviolate island of thc sage and fiee 

And sceck me ont a home by a remotcr sea ? 


Purhaps I loved 1t well and should I lay 

My ashcs in a soil th it 18 not mint, 

My spirit shall 1usume 1t—1f we may 

Unbodicd choose asanctuay I twine 

My hopes of being remembered in my hne 

With my Iinds languige if too fond and far 
These aspirations in their scope incline,— 

If my fame should be, as my fortunes are 

Of hasty growth, and blight, and dull obhyvion bu — 


My name fiom awit the temple wheie the dead 
Aic honor d by the notions—let it be 

And lizht the liumels on a loftier he xd, 

And be the Spartans epitaph on me 

Spaita hath many a worthici son than he 't 


Judging fiom his stictures upon them, in the works 
whose titles head this article, several of his contumporares do 
not appear to stand very high in our Cuitics estimation Less 
gallantly than unght have been expcectcd, he scarcely doffs his 
cap to Joanna Baillic She 1s however, as it happens, in 
exccllint company Tned by om Cuitics test, she has scaice- 
ly wiitten a Diama worthy of the nime—and Sheiidan 
Knowles fares no bette: than lus fan colleague ‘ Lhealma 
and Cleachas aj astoral histo1y in ver%, of the ume of Spenser 
(by John Chalkluill, Esq ) furnishes a text fo1 some exsccllent 
remaiks We do not much demu to om Critics contemptuous 
dismissal of the se1ious diamain the reign of Qucen Anne 
Yet somchow, Cato kceps the stage, and has done so upwaids of 
acentury, which would indicate that there 15 somcthing 1m 1t 
that floaf$it above contempt Our Cuitic has donc a scis1ce 
to literature, especially here, by lus claborate notice of a pocm, 
that had fallen into neglect, 1f not absolute oblivion Among 


* There 1s a passage too in Shelleys lucs written im deyection near Naples that 
proved prophctic, 
and hear the sea 
Breathe oer my dying biain 113 Jast monotony 


+ Childe Harold, Canto 1\ 
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his selections 18 an admirable hunting piece, from which we can 
only afford space for the opening lines 


—— A fell boai 
Rush’d from the wood, enrag’d by a deep wound 
Some huntsmen gave him , up he ploughs the ground, 
And whetting of his tusks, about gan roam, 
Champing his venom’s moisture into foam. 


The quantity of English words has gieatly changed, and for 
poetry at Icast, not advantageously. Nation, was once upon 
a time, na-ti-on Many instances might be added, to the o1thoe 
pic difference noticed by our Cutic Burke, it is believed, 
brought back Revenue to its more ancient pronunciation 


He wears a Lord’s Revcnue on lus back. 
Marlow’s Edward II. 
Obdurate formcrly was obdtrate, as 
Art thou obddrate, flinty, hard as stccL 
Shahesp Venus and Adams 
Authouised was authorised 


His rudeness so with his authoriz’d  outh 
Dad levy falscness in a pride of truth 


Shakesp Lover's Complamt 


Exile was Exile. 
May be she joy’d to jest at my cxile. 
Id., Passionate Pilgr un 
But 18 that wicked Gamester returned ? 


Aye puiest, and lives to be reveng’d in thee, 
That were the only cause of his exile 


Edward I] 
Pershed formed a tnisyllable 


Let the snaky wreath of Tisiphon 
Engut the temple of his hateful head, 
So shall not England’s name be p(r-ish-Cd. 


fd. 


Record for record, still lingers in law documents, &c. Pitied 
was pi-ti-ed 


Thus has old Edward not reheved by any 
And 50 must dic though pi-ti-ed by many 


Ia. 


AUN 
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Detestable was détestable. Constance thus apostrophises 
death. 


Arise forth from the couch of lasting night 
Thou hate and terror to prosperity 
And I will kiss thy détestable bones. 


King Johan. 
Thou détestable man, thou womb of death, 
Gorged with the sweetest morsel of tho earth. 
Romeo and Juliet. 
Instructions was a quadrisyllable. 
You shall not need to give in-struc-ti-ons 
’Tis not the first time I have killed a man. 
Edward I1. 


Aspect, as must be familiar to our readers, was always aspect. 
The image of a wicked heinous fault 


Lives in his eye ; that close arpéct of his. 
King John. 


But taking note of thy abhorr.d aspéct. 
Richard IT. 


The pronunciation that held of yore, in regard to the word 
contrary, my still beheardinthe Northern Counties of England. 
We see the excited tailor telling his news to the smith. 

Standing on slippers, (which his nimble feet) 
Had falsely thrust upon contrary feet. 
Richard U1. 


In regard to these lines of Pope. 


What will a child Icarn sooner than a song, 
What better teach a foreigner the tongue. 


Our Critic remarks, that no Englishman, who has an ear or 
judgment, could listen with gravity or patience to the sound of 
such words, if they were enunciated in exact correspondence to 
the rhyme. Perhaps not, but it therefore does not follow, that 
the pronunciation of the word tongue, was formerly at all times 
the same as now. We suspect that notwithstanding the oddness 
of the sound to us, what seems now solecismal was formerly the 
mode, if any reliance is to be placed on rhyme, which is not 


always howover a safe guido on such a question. Hero we have 
it for instance: 


Celestial as thou art, O! do not love that wrong 
To sing the heaven’s praise with such a tongue. 


Shakesp. Passionate Pilgrim. 
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Tn Ins ‘ Lovers Complaint,’ we have another ° 


So on the top of his subduing tongue 

All hinds of arguments, questions dcep 
Allxrephiation prompt, and reason strong 
For his advantage still did wake and weep. 


In the return to Parnassus, 1t 1s said of Spenser, but perhaps 
the pronunciation night be according to the modern style. 


Na) heaven hong upon his melting tong 
While sweetly his Faiury Queen he song 


In the paper “ On Conversation,” it 1s very justly observed, 
that, “the French are generally more skilful in colloqmal 
intercourse than the English , but their excellence lics rather in 
chit-chat than conversation’ Clut-chat, im fact, 1s, that small 
colloquial currency, most requued and less produced. The 
French, and indeed the majo1ity of foreigners, make some use of 
the faculty of fancy, in conversation. The English never The 
French, talk to amuse—the English to contest, or to resist. 
The Fienchman adorns his conversation—the Englishman 
scorns ornament 1n his conversation, as he does 1n his furniture. 
The Englishman too often talks, as if he supposed himself on 
oath. The Frenchman talks, asif there were nothing else on 
eaith to do, and 1t bchoved lnm to do 1t agreeably Go to a 
French, and an English shop, and you will see the national 
turn in the aiticles sold. No matter what it may be, a box of 
comfits, or a bottle of essence, there 1s an inate eJogance in 
the mode of the Frenchman's wrapping it up = The Englishman 
knowing the article to be good of its kind, cares fo1 nothing else. 
The Enghshman will not deign to speak at all, unless it be on 
a wughty subject The Frenchman cares not what comes on the 
tapis, he 13 ready for any thing, or all things, in his own way. 

Tt 1s the same throughout. The Enghshman must have his 
pot of stont—the Fienchman sips Lis Eau Sucre, as if it were 
mmperil Tokay. That easy interchange of remark, on common, 
familiar, or even tiivial things, or chit-chat , scarcely comes up to 
Dr Johnson's idea of talk ‘‘ We had some good talk, Sir, dc ,” 
Which, according to him, meant that something was discussed. 
The term conversation, our C1itic beautifully remarks, “1s often 
applicd to that gitttesing nonsense which passes from the mind 
like rain drops from the wings of birds.’ There never was a 
more poetical, or juster simile But genuine poetry 1s ever 
truth. Surely our author has scarcely considered sufficiently, 
when he asserts, that, “flattery even when gross 18 generally 
acceptable.” Then 1t must be so toa very coarse appetite indeed ; 
as train oil is relished as a condiment, by natives of the arctic 
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regions. Dram drinkers never relish a glass of wine. The 
relish of gross flattery can be but mental tippling. In regard to 
scandal, another form of mental tippling, we cannot join in our 
author's regret at seeing “ how much this wile propensity 13 
encouraged amongst our fair countrywomen in India,” for the 
simple reason, that we have had no personal experience of the 
fact On the contrary, weare inclined to believe that more tittle 
tattle 1s to be found in any part of the great London Babylon ; 
aye, or even in an English watering town, in a weck, than in Cal- 
cutta during atwelvemonth It 1s true that there is a lamenta- 
ble amount of loose uncdifying talk to be heard among us, but 
not of scandal, or, at least, of calumny If every family man 
would, but at his own table, discountcnance all approach to 
detraction , conversation, at least, would become harmless, and 
ere long instructive. To be sue, one lady’s bonnct, or another's 
gown, or the shape of a gentleman’s coat or hat, or the way he 
ties Ins nechcloth, or the hot wimes andcold dinnets with 
which some choose to afflict their friends; may, for want of a 
better, form a topic of clut-chat Does all this constitute scan- 
dal ° We leave our readeis to answer the question Such talk 
we conceive 18 unIMproving, and wastes time that might be 
better devoted, theictore cannot be ught Society mect to un- 
bend, and not to hear lectures Perhapsitis the consciousness 
that nothing worth saying cav be said im certam cicles, or 
would not be listened to, 1s the reason that the wise are so often 
silent m mused company. Is it tiuly wise to keep wholly 
silent ? By chinimg in somewhat, might not the sage who 
keeps silent, because he docs not hke the tone in which the sub- 
ject is discussed, or dislikes the subject altogether, biing his 
rattling companions to a more ce1lous fiame of mind As Mr. 
Wilberforce would say, could not our sage try ‘launchers ” 
When the convetsation takes an idle, unprofitable, good for- 
nothing turn, why not bait the colloqgmal hook with something 
catching, were it only a remark like the opening of the “ Senti- 
mental Journey ” ‘‘ They o1der these things better in France, said 
I.” Supposing, for instance, that some one present zvdiiduat- 
zes in lis remarks, so as to lead the talk up to the verge of 
detraction, could not his neighbour adioitly flash sume other 
idea upon hin, as men at bull fights flutter a banner in the bull's 
face, and soturn him. Some are hke soldiers, who, if they 
exhaust the contents of the cartridge box, are without ammuni- 
tion. They sit down like Lord Gough at Ferozshah, to wait 
the coming up of the ammunition waggons, or to perish if need 
be. Accordingly those who have only the Jor full with which 
they came into company, fire a brilliant feu de joie, while 1t lasts 
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Others, real artillery men, are well provided, thcir waggons are 
at hand, and every shot tells. Shaking our head at the charge of 
scandal against Indian ladies; neithcr can we concur in our 
Critic’s censure, on the gentlemen, for their proneness to indulge 
in what? In obscenity! Surely our excellent moralist must 
occasionally have been very unfortunate in his company ! 

The summary given in the “ Literary Leaves” of the life of Sir 
Egerton Brydges, is excellent. Indeed, one sentence is an epi- 
tome of the whole life. “ He had unfortunately the temperament 
of genius without its power, and for the want of that self-knuow- 
ledge, without which we cannot turn the talents and acquire- 
ments we may posscss to any real advantage ; he has passed a 
life of misery and discontent.” We would earnestly entreat all 
poctasters, to ponder well, the sound counsel given in the same 
paper, and to stick to prose. Let all frog-like aspirants, secking 
to imitate the lordly bulls of the beautiful meadows beyond the 
foot of Mount Parnassus, cease to puff themselves up in the vain 
hope of becoming more magnificent creatures. Let them croak 
contentedly. Frogs they are, and frogs they must remain to 
the end of the chapter. In other words we say to all the ambi- 
tious to shine in literature, let them stick to prose, and not be 
torturing themselves and their friends by wreaking their barren 
energies on facile verse. 

In his remarks ‘‘ On Friendship,” there is a passage or two 
we demur to, as for instance, a man of eminent intellectual 
and moral worth, cannot long mingle harmoniously with tho 
crowd without a sacrifice of charactcr.” What constitutes a 
crowd, and why may not a strong minded and hearted man min- 
ele with it—thut is, pass throngh it, in pursuit of his daily avoca- 
tions ? A person living in an extensive circle of London socic- 
ty, we suppose, may be considered in a crowd. Let us take for 
exainple Wilberforce, how did his character come out of such an 
ordeal? Is not a crowd, or society itself, the groat laver of cha- 
racter ? ‘'o be in or with a crowd, is often a necessity of being. 
To be in a crowd and to be of it, are different things, und de- 
pend upon circumstances, or will. One reason why we do not 
hear, so much of friendship now as may be sct down in ancicnt 
story, is the effect of the christian institution of martiage. We say 
christian, because union with onc wife until death separates the 
pair, is one of the glorics of christianity, and of christianity 
ulouc. How frequent is the observation, that a man loses his 
friend when he marrics. This may be regretted, for surely it is 
(if they be worthy men), the duty of a good wife to adopt hor 
husband's friends, and make them her's also. Thoro are men 
mean enough to drop old frionds when they marry, and it may 
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ever be taken as an inauspicious sign, when the newly married 
wife looks askance at her husband’s old friends. In danger and 
difficulty she might find these a shield and arampart. If she 
estranges her husband from them, she does him an irreparable 
injury, independent of creating enemies for herself. We could 
have wished that our Critic had given a more decided tone to the 
remarks, the tendency of which is to shew that Christianity has 
been thought to nullify friendship. This would be curious, if 
the assertion admitted of being supported, by the evidence of the 
christian system, or its cxamplars. It is perhaps hazarded with 
an apprehension of the term friendship, different from what is 
generally understood. Christianity refers all affections to a 
standurd, and limits extremes. Out of the twelve apostles, 
there was one who was especially our J.ord’s friend. All felt 
towards him sentiments of strong attachment and reverence, but 
there was one whom emphatically he ‘loved.’ The argument of 
Shaftesbury (that private friendship is a virtue purely voluutary 
in achristian) as referred to by our author, is not borne out by 
the general tenor of Bishop Taylor's works, though it may scem- 
ingly beso, as far as a particular extract is concerned. 

Why again should we suppose with our author that “ death 
may avnihilate the materials of friendship” ? Tlic testimony of 
revelation, so fur as it gocs, indicates quite the contrary. There 
is no evidence, indeed, that death annihilates any thing. It 
cannot annihilate mind—and consciousness is a mental condi- 
tion. This may be suspended, but not destroyed. Memory is 
one of the elements of consciousness. Perfect consciousness 
must include comparison. The probability is, that felicity in the 
intermodiate, as the ultimate state, may be enhanced by remem- 
brance and comparison. We have said that Revelation would 
warrant our drawing a very different conclusion, than that which 
would acccde to the position, that death may annihilate the ma- 
terials of friendship—unless, indeed, we misapprehend the scope 
and full meaning of the term materials? Even ina. state of 
perdition, (though under the parabolic form of teaching,) the 
human affections are shewn to survive—adding to the sense of 
torment, or remorse. Divus in the midst of torture, is repre- 
sented as solicitous for the cternal welfare of his nearest and 
dearest living relations. 

In the Essay entitled “ Poctry and Utilitarianism,” our author 
lias stood up nobly and successfully for his favourite art. We 
use the term comprehensively, as of a pursuit carried to perfec- 
tion, as far as such is compatible with any human effort. “‘ Po- 
etry considered as an art,” (observes our author) ‘consists in 
the imitation of moral and external nature in musical language. 
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This imitation is not to be literal, but imaginative ; not local or 
individual, but general or universal.” We apprehend, that as a 
definition, this will comprehend but a very limited portion of the 
universe of poetry. Where is the imitation of moral and exter- 
nal nature in the Inferno of Dante, or the visit of Ulysses to the 
shades, and the preceding sacrifice ? What is there in nature 
or morality like the Malebolge, or the Phlegethon, or the Chaos 
and Pandemonium of the ancients and of our own Milton? 
Might we not rather say that poetry is an entity of the mind to 
be recognized rather than defined. It is similitude in dissimili- 
tude. Itis comparison in things incomparable, just as a cloud 
of the firmament may become a familiar face, or a familiar scene. 
A puff of wind, and it is gonc—but it remains in the mind, 
though swept away from the visible poetry. In contradistinction 
to all we see, hear and acquire; it is the soul and essence of things 
secn, heard or acquired. It is also the mirror in which we can 
reflect to others truthfully, things, and beings, neither seen, nor 
heard, with mortal organs, and yet recognizable as if they had 
been old acquaintances, when felicitously set forth by the imagi- 
native faculty, guided by taste and judgment. Poetry thus takes 
cognizance of beings and things, not in mundane, or human 
nature, but rather beside it, and above it—as in reference to the 
spiritual and ideal world. It may be, that strictly, the utilita- 
rian shall object to all this as fiction—and yet how much that 
really is, but seems! ‘‘ Arc the landscapes of Claude,” enquires 
our author, “to be condemned as coloured falsehoods, because 
they aro full of cattle and human figures, and trees and flowers 
that never actually existed but in the painter's mind?” If we 
answer in the affirmative—then must all art be false—snve Chi- 
nese art. An English artist contents himself with giving the 
general contour of atree. The Chinese artist will first count 
every leaf on the tree, and give not one more or less, and yet 
with all this striving at mechanical or merely imitative verity, he 
misses truth of goneral appearance, and his elaborately correct 
tree, proves an unsightly monstrosity, for the leaves, though they 
may prove true as to number, do not harmonize as to colour, 
position, light and shade. Now, in regard to the landscape of 
Claude, though he might not behpld in the very landscape, the 
very trees and figures of men, or angels, or flowers, yet were the 
standards in his mind as truly seen, or truly imagined on some 
other occasion. These arc all true, though not literally true. 
What can be said, or rather tow shall any one condescend to 
reply seriously, to such ribaldry of the overrated idol of our age, 
J eremy Bentham, as that “ the game of push-pin is of equal value 
with the art of poctry.” When we recollect that our holiest 
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writings abound with the sublimest poetry, we feel indignant at 
such blasphemy as this, under the affectation of philosophy. 
Miserable is the philosophy that strives to drag down high, and 
sacred things, to the level of the vilest, or, at least, of the lowest. 
Let us look at it, however, in a more sober vein, and it is merely 
the avowal on the part of the self-complacent sophist, that he was 
no poet, and that like a clown he lightly rated what he did not 
understand. Chacun a son gout, if he relished push-pin better 
than the Jdiad, or the Inferno or Paradise Lost, or the Midsum- 
mer night's Dream, all that need be said is, that his taste was 
very peculiar, and that we trust itis not likely to extend. There 
are people in the world however, so constituted, that they want 
somo of the internal, as well as the external senses, and recent 
English history testifies that royalty made itself romarkable by 
expressing a cordial hatred for “boetry and bainting.” Mr. 
Carlyle puts the matter fairly to the Utilitarians.* “Nay, does 
not poetry, acting on the imagination of men excite them to dar- 
ing purposes; sometimes asin the case of Tyrteus, to fight 
better; in which case may it not rank as a useful stimulant to 
man, along with opium and Scotch whisky, the manufacture of 
which is allowed by law? In heaven's name then let poetry be 
preserved.” This, though ironically put, is very significant. 
But, “ there is a natural opposition between poetry and truth,” 
sayeth the great push-pin philosopher. How, where? May not 
or rather does not universal poetry contradict the assertion ? 
The ground-work of a pocm, or fable, may be imaginary or ficti- 
tious, and the fiction convey a moral truth. It would be a surly 
philosophy truly, that would object to the use of fiction for such a 
purpose. A captious objection to every composition that was 
not literally true, would soon barbarize not only literature but 
society itself. Who, for instance, would dream of putting a 
verity sworn to on oath, and a conventional form upon a parity. 
When one gentleman writes to another that he is his most obe- 
dient humble servant, would any body in his senses, dream of rat- 
ing him for fulsehood, because he is neither his correspondent’s 
kitmutghar, sais, or bearer? This would be literally to carry out 
the absurdity of straining ata gnat, and swallowing a camel. 
Take away all trace of figure, or metaphor, that is the poetry of 
speech, and how poor would all utterance become. No one 
recognizes falsity in such expressions as fleecing 8 man, thrash- 
ing another, or back-biting a third. The first of these processes 
applies literally to a sheep, the second to corn, and the third to 
the manner in which a vicious horse is apt to assault another. 


* Review on Goethe's Works. 
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How often do we hear in common conversation, the phrase- 
withering sarcasm, towcring passion, flight of fancy, boiling 
passion, burst of cloquence, fishing for compliments, fishing in 
troubled waters, eating his heart, looking daggers, and so forth. 
What so common as ‘ walls have ears,’ or, ‘ a little bird was hoard 
saying, soand so ?’—How much waste of speech all this figurative 
mode of conveying thought saves. How truly eloquent it may be 
made 
His eye is bright as is the cagle’s 
Lightning forth, controlling majesty. 
Richard I. 
Fish not with this melancholy heart for 
This fool’s gudgeon. 
Merchant of Venice. 


These things sting his mind so venomously. 
Lear, 


We know literally that the mind cannot be stung—sceing that 
stinging actually, and properly considered, is entirely an animal 
phenomenon, with which spiritual essence cunhave nothing to do, 
rave to reason on it, or to suffer sympathetically from it, as being 
linked to body. Though the Iliad be not strictly true, yet how 
much natural truth of description and illustration, and moral 
power, is contained in that venerable and wonderful epic. Who 
is injured or deceived by the theo-machia portions of the story ? 
If we demur to Achilles having a goddess for his mother, or his 
having been rendered invulnerable, all save the heel, by his infant 
dipping in the Styx—is his surly rage under injury ; the terror of 
his mien in conflict, or his impassioned grief for the loss of his 
dearest friend, the less true to nature ? To object to such sweet 
garnishing of fancy—would be to stint, and uot to advance the 
progress of truth in its Catholic large sense. The ideas of the 
poet, affect us first by their vivacity, and secondly by their depth. 
The first of these catches our attention, communicates pleasure, 
and affects the passions. The second impresses our reasoning 
powers, and both cling tothe memory. Holy writ is full of 
sublime poetry in illustration of our position. Of the Ostrich, 
we are told, ‘that she scorneth the horse and the rider '** Now 
the bird here does not yield to the sentiment of scorn as com- 
monly understood; but by a metaphor we are said to scorn what 
we excel. The ostrich knows that its own fleetness is greatly 
superior to that of the horse, and is therefore said to scorn it. 
A railway locomotive might, by a parity of metaphor, be said to 


* Job XXXIV. 
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scorn acoach and six In regard to the horse, in the same 
grand poetical description, there comes a question full of sub- 
lime cogency. ‘Hast thou clothed his neck with thunder ?’ 
How contemptible would be the push-pin criticism, that should 
take a mere cold common-place view of such a passage as this— 
a passage that thills through us like the blast of a supernatural 
trumpet. How poor would be deemed the insensate cavil that 
would carp at the refulgence of such true poctry. How wretch- 
ed the tone of the philosophy that would derogate from it, on 
practical or tailoring principles, by reminding the reader, that 
thunder under no circumstances can be cut up into clothing for a 
horse! ‘He swalloweth the ground with ficrceness.’ To be 
consistent, the Benthamite should proceed to demonstrate that 1t 
1 impossible even for the best blood-horse to swallow a mouth- 
ful of earth, much less an extent of ground ‘He sayeth 
among the trumpets, ha! ha! and he smelleth the battle afur of’ 
Here suiely, there must to the Benthannte Critic, be an ad- 
muirable case 1n point, of the natural opposition between poctry and 
truth. A horse say, ha! ha! Absurd! what horse ever said so ? 
Why, prove tho real pueility to which such an argument 1s 
reducible, or why further expose its real shallowness and dead- 
ness? The horse may not imdced literally say, ha! ha! but 
his triumphant anticipating neigh, 18 to the poet, expressive of the 
same feeling asif he did. Poetry invests all nature with the 
sentiment of the beholder, as “let the sea r1oar”* Tlcre the 
sea is personified, as if it were some wild animal. How perpe- 
tually necessary it 1s to advert to things spiutual, as if they 
were things coxporeal. Thusin the CV Psalm, v. 1%, but prefer- 
ing the version cf the seventy, odnpor dindhOev n yruxn avrov the tron 
entered his soul. We know that neither 0n nor any other mate- 
nal substance can enter the soul, but what then, how forcible 1s 
the truth of the phrase to the heart of man, which anciently, re- 
presented the seat of the soul and the affections. ‘ Thou shalt 
break them with a1od of iron.4 We feel the foice of this, 
though well aware that the Creator, a spnitual being, cai1ies 10 
material rod in lus hand, nor needs ‘ I'he waters saw thee, O 
God, the waters saw thee, they were afraid { ‘Let the floods 
clap their hands, let the hills be joyful together § We know 
very well, asadry Benthamite veuty, that floods have neither 
hands nor feet; and that the hills have no passion, and yet 
there 1s adomain of the mind where an electric telegraph 13 kept 
with all departments of the universe; and those sympatlues 
and movements that are scarcely capable of utterance by tongue 
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or pen, are recognized intutively by the spirit of man. But 
perhaps the push-pin Philosopher may have had a yearning to 
see philosophy married to verse, Dr. Darwin tried the experi- 
ment, and who roads his works ? Where are they? May we 
not answer with the Jockies when the horse bolts at a race, “‘no 
where.” ‘Philosophical poetry,’ observes Sir James Macin- 
tosh,* ‘is very different from versified philosophy. The former 
is the highest exertion of genius, the latter cannot be ranked 
above the slightest amusements of ingenuity. The utilitarian 
secms ever apt to forget the great truth, that the beautiful itself as 
puch, is essentially uscful. There may be differences in regard 
to shades of opinion, but there isa general concurrence as to 
the concrete beautiful. We acknowlodge at once, without at- 
tempting to reason upon it, the beauty of the sun and the moon, 
and the firmament with its resplendent cloud hangings of gold, 
purple and silver; as well as the varied and varying beauty of 
hill and valley, blooming copse, and the green garniture of fields. 
We acknowledge at once that all these are beautiful, and they 
afford us an indescribable degree of delight ; and that delight is 
a recognition also of their innate utility. But beautiful things 
may be destructive. We do not the less admire the sea in a calm, 
because we know what ravages it has, and may again commit, in 
its terrible wrath. A snake has no utility, and yet is confessed- 
ly a beautiful object. How know you that it has no utility ? 
The instinctive dread, or repugnance it causes in the beholder, 
may be an utility, though he may not be able to define its pro- 
portions. Jt undoubtedly is a beautiful object. It has beauty of 
form, beauty of colour, and beauty of kind—and that it is essen- 
tially a beautiful object, though alsoa terrible one, is shewn by its 
classic celebrity, as an ornament, oras an emblem. Things 
may thus become beautiful emblematically, or pictorially, that 
are not exactly so in their place. A serpent hissing at your 
foot, and a serpent forming an emblem of eternity in sculpture, 
or round the caduceus of Hermes, are very different things indeed. 
A bull’s head on the river's bank, or on a desert field left by 
jackalls, is rather a repulsive object than otherwise; but reliey- 
ed in marble on the frieze of a temple's entablature, it becomes 
classic and beautiful. Before quitting the subject, it may nat be 
unapposite to quote another Philosopher, whose opinion of 
poetry differs somewhat from the philosophic preferrer of Push- 
pin. Bacon having shewn the inferiority of the world to the 
soul--the use of feigned history being to give some shadow of 
satisfaction to the mind of man, ‘by reason whereof there is 
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agreeable to the spirit of man a more ample greatness, a more 
exact goodness, and a more absolute variety, than can be found 
in the nature of things. * * “ * therefore poesy encloseth 
them with more rareness, and more unexpected and alternative 
variations; so as it appeareth that poesy serveth and conferreth 
to magnanimity, morality, and to delectation ; and therefore it 
was even thought to have some participation of divineness, be- 
cause it doth raise and erect the mind, by submitting the shows 
of things to the desires of the mind ; whereas reason doth buc~ 
kle and bow the mind into the nature of things.’ 

Our Critic referring to some writers, who observe that nobody 
finds fault with the Naturalist, who includes man and monkeys 
in the same order of being, combats the position as mere sophis- 
try, and yet in the next eentence makes the admission that the 
naturalist is right, though he first considered him sophisticating, 
at least we conceive these words to amount to such admission ; 
—‘‘ a monkey is perhaps in the same scale of being asa man, 
though man is at the top of the scale.” What sort of scale 
would that be, which would place man and the monkey on the 
same platform? The fact is that physically as well as morally, 
there isan impassable gulf between man and the monkey. 
There are some Philosophers who seem to take a perverse de- 
light in lowering human nature beneath its just and proper level. 
To be sure, there are men who degrade themselves from their 
place in the scale, by an approximation to animal life, even of a 
lower type than the monkey ; but such degradation is rather 
the exception, and man has the will and the power of raising 
himself from it,—-which the monkcy and the hog do not possess. 
When our Critic remarks that Hayley spent half a century in an 
unrequited courtship of the musc, we might well ask what the 
expected requital is, seeing that the author of the ‘ Triumphs of 
Temper’ was a very popular and belauded author in his day. 

Whatever else the Italian opera may be, it is assuredly what 
the Zimes would call a great fact. When people, year after 
year for a century even, deliberatcly expend large sums of 
money on any pursuit or institution, they must be thoroughly in 
earnest. The Italian Opera is an English Institution. Its 
influence has extended, and is extending; but whether it ought 
to be diminished, isa question that is not likely to be soon 
entertained by the aristocracy. There surely must be something 
very fascinating in music. This independent of private experi- 
ence, the classical reader of the Grecian drama will at onco 
admit. The chorus of the Greek drama, were it restored, would, 
no doubt, be considered quite as absurd as the Italian opera 
was in the reign of Queon Anne, and the two first Georges, by 
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the popular writers of the day. There are national modes of 
viewing subjects. The romantic English drama to Voltaire’s 
taste, was an intolerable barbarism. The English as little, we 
susy ect, admire the French classic school. Few could now sit 
outa tragedy of Racine. The transition from the old pastoral 
to opera was not unnatural. Bucolics themselvcs admitted of 
being sung, and no doubt were sung, and accompanied on the 
doric flute. Be that as it may, opera has in it some principle of 
popular vitality. Much of this may depend upon fashion, but a 

ood deal is attributed to some conventional excellence in the 
thing itself, excellence, we mcan, in regard toa walk of art. 
Various reasons have been attributed, for the change that 
has taken place in the taste of the public, in histrionic 
amusements. Much of this is fairly chargeable upon stage 
management. There has also becn a considerable class opposed 
to all stage representation, on conscientious principles. Others 
again, though not concurring in the same deep-rooted objections 
to the acted drama, deemed that it stood greatly in need of 
reform, in various ways. Nevertheless, nothing was done to 
abate glaring drawbacks on decorum. ‘Though the saloons of 
the great theatres had become notorious subjects of moral ani- 
madversion, managers looked only to the moncy part of the 
question, and did nothing to abate the evil. Thereis a re-action 
in all evil, and this surcly was an evil that merited the gravest 
consideration, and yet obtained it not. At length, family-men 
began to object to go at all, to places where modest females had 
to encounter a humiliating revulsion of feeling, and a shock of de- 
licacy, in passing to or from their carriages. There was also the 
golden goose-killing vice of starring, growing up liko a fungus, 
impoverishing every stage treasury, and vitiating public taste ; 
by rendering it intolerant of all, save particular or individual, or 
clique merit. Observes our Critic, “if Italian operas are more 
popular at this day in London than the plays of Shakespeare ; 
it is not on account of their dramatic merits, but their exquisite 
music, the accompanying glittering dresses and gorgeous deco- 
rations, and the wanton $6ad/et with which the entertainments 
are concluded.” In respect to glittering dresses and gorgeous 
decorations, some of the plays of Shakespeare are quite as 
attractive as any opera. If onr Critic will not allow dramatic 
excellence to opera, he will not surcly attempt to deny artistic 
dramatic excellence to the performers. Tt may be said almost 
with scarcely an exception that Lablache, Grisi, Fornassari, Persiani, 
and others, are as first-rate actors and actresses in their line, sur- 
passed by none. Where, for instance, is there a finer tragic 
performer than Dupre, for though not strictly of the Italian 
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opera, he belongs, nevertheless, to opera? In regard to the 
ballet, it is with opera rathor than of it. It isto opera what 
farce is to tragedy. In opera as well as in tragedy, there must 
be a certain umount of compromise of the imagination. It is 
not more absurd to seo an impassioned lover trill out deadly 
defiance to his rival, or dic musically, than it is to have a ghost 
appear visible to one, but invisible to all the guests at a grand 
supper, and yet quite visible to the audience. That the ancients 
might err in point of taste as well as the moderns, is very likely, 
though it is not stated whether the taste that might be offended 
against, was contemporary or such as is now professed. That 
modern taste might be offended by many things introduced upon 
the Athcnian stage we feel perfectly assured of; but there is no 
reason to suppose, that there were many flagrant outrages, upon 
the taste of the Grecks themsclves. Is it not then a little rash 
of our Critic, to commit himself to the opinion, that the intro- 
duction of the Gods on the stage by the ancients, ‘‘ was puerile 
and absurd.” Very puerile and absurd perhaps to him and us, 
but not so to men,‘ tothe manner born.’ Let him bethink him 
of the ‘Mysteries’ of our own dark ages. As respects the 
Greeks, we can answer for it, that their belief in supernaturali- 
ties, was too decp-rooted, too sincere, to render it cither puerile 
or absurd, to introduce them upon the stage. On the contrary, 
such introduction was perfectly in harmony with the sympathies 
of the age, and in entire heartfelt consonance to the current 
piety of the people. To form a juster conception on this head, 
we ought to be perfectly satisfied as to the convictions of our 
own ancestors regarding the weird sisters in Macbeth. An 
audience of Shakespeare's day, and of our own, we have reason 
to suppose, would view the incantation scene in Macbeth, with 
very different feelings. What is now rendered ludicrous in 
representation by a want of true perception of the ideal, or stage 
mismanagement ; formerly was impressive and awful. The intro- 
duction, for instance, of the Eumenides on the Greoian stage, 
was fraught with terror; and inthe Amphytrions of Plautus, the 
appearance of Jupiter on the scene, with the thunder and dark- 
ness that mark his advent, is very grandly conceived. 

A paradoxical, and indeed ridiculous skit of Coleridge's, ap- 
pears to have formed the peg for our author's somewhat ramb- 
ling paper on “ Othello and Iago.” Othello, according to the 
wild notion of Coleridge, forsooth was not jealous. We shall, 
no doubt, some day be told that Julius Cesar was not ambitious, 
nor Tiberius cruel, and that Messalina was chaste as upsunned 
snow. Coleridge's proposition is not more extravagant than 
Horace Walpole’s, respecting that much injured and generous 
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hearted sovoreign, Richard III., who, according to his views, was 
more sinned against than sinning. Othello was not jealous. Oh 
no! He was too noble for this. How absurd, as if the firmest 
nature could be proof (especially an unsuspecting generous man), 
against diabolical circumvention and art. Circumstances have 
hanged many an innocent man, and circumstances might make 
even a fond and trusting husband doubt the fidelity of a 
truc wife. We have in Othello, a man of an open and kind- 
ly nature, driven to the verge of madness by an artfully 
concocted plot; enough to drive nine out of ten men quite 
distracted. Proofs most cunningly devised, crush, in spite of 
himself, the rebellious instinct of a trusting and loyal heart. He 
is morally turned inside out, and constrained from an ugly 
conjunction of facts, to believe his wife a wanton ; he vows in the 
presence of his foul betrayer, to sacrifice her life upon the altar 
of outraged honor. He lashes himsclf up to the fulfilment of 
that vow, murders her, and forsooth then arises a question, was 
he jealous! This is really such outrageous nonsense, as almost 
renders it idle to enter into any thing like serious argument 
respecting it. ‘he fuct is, that there are some intellects that 
love to play with a sceming subtlety, as a cat docs with a mouse. 

Surely our Critic might have spared himself the trouble of 
shewing that it was not Shakespeare's intent to render Othello 
either repulsive or contemptible. In the name of common 
sense, is Shakespeare so obscure a writer, that we need D. L. R.'s 
assurance on this point at starting? We may be well content to 
take Othello’s character, from the mouth of his fiendish enemy, 
who declares, 

The Moor is of a free and open nature 
That thinks men honest, that but seom to be so. 


Such men are easily led from the unsuspecting honesty of their 
nature, as [ago states in his cynical way. In a passing note 
over. the forgotten railer, Rymer’s preposterous remarks on 
Shakespeare ; our Critic makes a reference to Negros, which we 
deem not very relevant to the Moor Othello. The term Moor, 
is certainly not one of disrespect. Othello, is ‘zke Moor of. 
Venice. A man of high birth and station, of loveable and kindly 
dispositions, and a brave military leader. He was descended of 
& race proverbially handsome and chivalric. Such epithets as 
“ thick-lips,” “ sooty-bosom,” are mere exaggerative gallee aris- 
ng from the requisite collision of passion and scene. In regard 
to Shakespeare's female characters, our Oritic’s remarks so far as 
they go, are very just. Itis in fact, the best compliment which 
-can be paid to a woman in general, that she is not of prominent 
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character. A lilly has not so much character as a bramble, nor 
arose, so much as a prickly pear can shew. Pope's line then— 


Most women have no character at all, 


so fur from being a libel, seems to us to be the very reverse. 
The ‘ wicked wasp of Twickenham,’ spoke more especially in 
regard to a court, and fashionable circle. The passions of wo- 
man being less vehement, or kept under stricter discipline—the 
female character is accordingly lessrugged, or more character- 
less than that of man, just as a dove has less character than a 
kite, or a canary than acrow. The dogma of Pope therefore 
admitting it with our Critic to be smart, 1s not shallow, but pro- 
found and true to nature. D. 1. R. indeed ought to be grateful 
to his brother poet, for giving him an opportunity of standing 
up chivalrously on behalf of the sex, albeit he is somewhat 
chargeable with making the giant in order to kill him! But to 
return to Othello, our Critic has some remarks in advertence to 
those who may have deemed Jago’s character somewhat unna- 
tural, “as there is not a sufficient motive for his atrocious con- 
duct.” If there be some who think so, they have studied Italian 
history to little purpose, and considered the beautiful drama 
before us, very superficially. Where is there in the whole circle 
of human motives, one so bitterly fruitful in results, as jealousy, 
that old and never ending belli teterrima causa? Love, or love 
distorted (and jealousy is nothing more), has been and will long 
continue to be, the fruitful source of the direst human misery. 
The reference to the character of Hamlet, introduced by our 
Critic, is any thing but pertinent to the subject in hand. It 
looks as if lugged ‘n to eke out a paper, and is after all, but a 
meagre abstract of Goethe's profound analysis of the character. 
There certainly was no call for our Critic's acquitting Hamlet the 
Dane of cowardice at the fag-end of an article on Othello; or of 
his adducing in proof of his being no craven, the coolness of his 
bearing in the engagement with Laecrtes. The man who had 
faced a supernatural being, and followed him, baring his weapon 
to bar the interference of his quailing fricnds, until he might 
have speech of him in alonely place apart from all witness, could 
be no coward. It is not cowards who reason upon suicide, and 
eschew it upon christian grounds, neither is it cowards who aim 
the rapier at falsc kings,—but this is a digression. Need we ob- 
serve that we are considerably at issue with our Critic in regard 
to the motives of Zago Our Critic balances, as his way not 
unfrequently is, “Iam far from maintaining that the character 
of Jago is actually or altogether unnatural; but I think that 
even Shakespeare himself had some misgivings on this score (!) 
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and had anticipated the very objection which Mr. Hazlitt com- 
bats.” Fancy, O Reader, Shakespeare throwmg off a tragedy at a 
heat, and then anticipating some fatal objection that might here- 
after be made against 1t, but which he in the onginal conception 
of the character, had wholly overlooked. This 1ssomething lke 
Phidias making a statue, and forgetting that he had not put 
a head to it, and then to meet some contingent objection falling 
to and doing the needful! But continues the Cnitic, “ It was 
on ¢hts account perhaps” (there 1s always much vittue in a per- 
haps) ‘ that he has made Jago express a suspicion, that both the 
Moor and Casszo had dishonored him asa husband. The thing 
seems improbable 1n itself, (why ?) and 1s so awkuvardly intro- 
duced, and has so little effect (?) that it looks very like an after 
thought orinterpolation, It 1s forgotten as soon as mentioned.” 
In regard to Cassio, this may be readily admitted, but as res- 
pects Othello—the aspect of the question 1s very different. To 
put this in a clearer point of view, let us consider a little the cha- 
racter of Iago, and that of his wife. The first needs little illus- 
tration. At the end of the play, as 1t came fiom Shakespeare, 
an cnumeration of the persons of the drama occurs thus— 
“Othello the Moose—Cuassio an Honorable Lieutenant—Iago 
a vidiaine—Roderigo a guiled gentleman, &c.” The reader, of 
course, has carly in the scene, an acquaimtunce with the moral 
bent of the characters—which they themselves have not. The 
reader knows Jago to be a thorough paced rascal, albeit a gay, a 
witty, afrank boon companion. He 1s deemed a tiuly honest 
fellow by the dramatis persone in general, especially the brave 
chief, who, he 1s sure, ‘ will as tenderly be led by the nose as asses 
are’ The unprincipled and dangerous character of Iago gra- 
dually unfolds itself. Nemo 1epente fuit turpissimus. It 18 
sometime before he himself will admit even 1n soliloquy, that 
lis hellish plot 1s engendered. He isa cool calculating selfish 
man—and such men generally are suspicious He rates himself 
high. He feels 1t an injury to be superseded by Cassio. In 
the very first scene, Roderigo 1efers to a foregone conclusion. 
“Thou told’st me thou didst hold him in thy hate.” To say 
nothing of other causes of repugnance, /ago’s intcrest, as we 
should say now a days, was not equal to his competitor's. Ho 
had evidently been to the big-wigs, with a view to promotion— 
but im vain. 








apse ha ones of the city 
In peisonal suit to e me his lieutenant, 

Oft capp’d to him , and by the faith of man, 
I know my price 





Such men always do. Their organ of self-esteem is usually 
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large, to compensate for the absence of benevolence and con- 
scientiousness. What was the character of this hard-hearted, 
unprincipled, suspicious man’s wife? Emilia is a lively, some- 
what flippant woman, who, with a different man for her husband, 
might have responded to a trucr and more hannonious moral 
chord than we find set down. She mwst have known that her 
husband was a prying, cynical and slippery man, and not likely 
to be acontinent one. There is a stinging point in all he says— 
but it is said not for what it is, but for what it may seem. It is 
the most artful equivoque. Consider the soliloquy, or rather the 
aside Mephistophelis-like reflections (was Jago the germ of 
Goethe's fiend ?) ‘ He’ (Cassio) ‘takes her by the palm. Aye, 
‘ well said, whisper—aye smile upon her—do, I will gyve thee in 
‘ thine own courtship— —very good; well kissed! an excellent 
* courtesy— —yet again your fingers to your lips ?’— Thisis the 
very ¢ffervescence of gall in an unprincipled, sharp designing, 
most shrewd, and cven suspicions man. Emilia must have had 
some tolerable notion of this man’s real character. She could 
not thoroughly love him—because he was so very opposite to her 
own vehemeuce of affection, and mmpulsive earnestness, though 
not disinclined to be a flirt should opportunity serve. Of her 
leanings and tendencies, we cannot have a better exponent 
than her own confession. In the last conversation between her 
and Desdemona, when her sweet mistress is overborne, by an 
ominous impression of coming doom, darkening around her. 
Emilia raises the veil somewhat. 


Desd. ——————— 0 these men, these men ! 
Dost thou in conscience think—tell me Emilia 
T’1at there be women do abuse their husbands 
In such gross kind ? 

Emilia. 'There be some such, no question, 

Desd. Wouldst thou do such a deed for all the world ? 

Enilia. Why—would not you ? 

Desd. No, by this heavenly light ! 


It is unnecessary to pursue the dialogue further. Suffice 
it that Emilia gives us the notion of a matron not em- 
barrassed by any purticular scruples. Piqnant, sparkling, and 
gay withul—sho seems quulified when so humoured, to give a less 
suspicious husband than Ingo cause of uneasiness. If not a 
coquette; by her own shewing, she might have become so, if 
resentment, or other cause served. In regard to Zago, how stands 
the arguinent of his jealousy being an after thought? It is that 
kind of feeling that no man blabs about. In nature itself, its 
existence is recognised, by inference, rather than on declaration. 
In a very early scene of the drama, Jago Icts out that he hates 
Othello. Why? His promotion of Cassio to the higher rank, 
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might be productive of resentment, but could scarcely be the 
cause of ‘a lodged hate’ Suspicion of his being dishonored by 
the Moor, on the other hand, at once, gives a clue to the whole 
mystery—especially when we recollect some of the social anoma- 
hes of Italy, and the vindictiveness, not idly attributed, to the 
Itahan charactcr, the result partly of peculiar forms of govern- 
ment, and paitly of constitution This cool headed, bad hearted, 
pococmante military adventurer, appraised himself, as a matter of 
course, much higher than he did Michacl Cassio, ‘ the Anthme- 
ticlan, because 
He had never set a squadron 1n the field 


Nor the division of a battle knows 
Mote than a Spinster 





This 1s quite the guard-100m tone—thc mess 100m cant of dis- 
paragement, of one who has been supers ded, by an officer whom 
he deems very inferior in ment to himslf This is quite in the 
grumbling subaltezn \ein 

- mere prattle without practice 


Is all his soldiership—but he, Su, had the clection 
And I 








So far of the drama, 1s human nature, and military human na- 
ture, bristling up agunst Hcad-Quarters favouritism It 1s trolled 
out with appaicnt frankness—fo. Jago has the reputation of an 
honcst fellow, aye, and a jovial companion to boot, when it suits 
him Rodengo avouches that he, were he in the others place, 
would not follow the Moor after beg so slighted Iagos reply 
1s quite characteristic, for the reader understauds itn a different 
sense from Rodengo, the gull. 





——-——-—— QO, Sir, content you 
] follow him to save my turn upon him, 
We cannot all be masters, nor all masters 
Cannot be tiuly followed 


‘I know my piice,’ was Jago s first intimation—the next 1s ‘I 
bide my time’ He developes lumself a little more, almost 1m- 
mediately after, eapicssing lis contempt for such a poor devil as 

Weais out his time, much hke his mfster’s ass 


For nought but provender, and when he 1s old—cashiered 
Whup me such aurant knaves 





a , 


This, though dropped jestingly, gives us @ glimpse of his real 
policy, and here we have more of It. 


Others there are 
Who trimm'd in forms and visages of duty, 
Keep yet their hearts, attending on themselves ; 
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And throwing but shows of service on their lords, 

Do well thrive by them, and when they have lin’d their coats, 
Do themselves homage these fellows have some soul , 

And such a one doI profess myself 


Further insight as regards the interior nature of the man 1s 
afforded by himsclf, still in the same half jesting tone 

————-—— I follow but myself— 
Tleaven 1s my judgc, not I for love or duty, 

- But sceming 60, fur my pecuhar end , 
For when my outward action doth demonstrate 
The native aitand figure of my heart 
In compliment extern, ’tis not long after 
But I shall wear my heart upon my slceve 
For daws to peck at I am not what I am 


This 1s one of those involuntary 1aisings of the veil, which 
even the most astute villain cannot help at times We have 
here a complete hey to Zagos characte, furnished by himself, to 
a man he deemed litth better than afool Next comes the reck 
Iuss indecency of lis midnight announcement to old Biabantio, 
which conside1ing his place, his rank, and his ielutionship to 
Desdemona , evinces a habitual callousness, and a very low 
moral tone He seems sensible of the mdecorousntss himsclf, 
and afte: a fashion apologizes fu1 it, 

Do not beheve 
That from the sense of all civihty 


I thus would play and tifle with your reverence 
Your daughter 








After the old senator Icaves the window, Lago slyly observes to 
Rode1igo— 
- farewell, for I must Icave you 
It seoms not meet, nor wholesome to my place 


To be produced (as if I stay I shall) 
Against the Moor 


Here 15 a thorough paced rogue, feeling his way in demora- 
lizing the mind of his facile listcner to lus purpose In the 
second scene, is mask being thus far dioppcd to the reader, 
though not to his unsuspecting master—he begins with a show of 
honest sympathy, by declaiing that he had dithculty im restrain- 
ing himself, from yerking the Magnifico unde1 the nbs, because 

e~-— 








prated 
And spoke such scurvy and provoking terms 
Against your hono 





Here he is exercising Ins vocation—of doing nuschief in everv 
direction Ofthello answeis with great dignity—nor must wo 
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overlook a part of it—as it shows that even by descent he is no 
plebeian, no common-placo military adventurer. 


-I fetch my life and being 
From men of royal sicge - 


When Jago suggests that he should go before the Magnifico, 
the ‘raised father and his friends,’ he answers as becoming his con- 
scious dignity, no less than conscious innocence of real offence. 


—— Not I, I must be found 
My parts, my title, and my perfect soul, 
Shall manifest me rightly 


Such confidence has Othello in his /ricrd lago, that he en- 
trusts the care of Desdemona to him, on her passage to Cyprus. 
Before parting, old Brabantio utters a few bitter words—which no 
doubt were unhappily remembered afterwards—in which he bids 
the Moor beware of her, as she might deccive him as well as 
her father. Othello replies 

My life upon her faith—Honest Iago 
My Desdemona must I leave to thee, 


I pray thee let thy wife attend on her 
Aud bring them after in the best advantage. 








This wish of the noble Moor, in such a suspicious mind as 
Jago's, naturally pione to Jealousy, no doubt was attributed to a 
foul motive. Why, my wife to attend upon his? The whole 
villainy of Zayo’s passages with Roderigo is so palpable, that 
nothing necd be said. We know his rule, even though he had 
givenitno utterance. ‘Thus do I ever make my fool my purse.’ 
Hero, at the close of the first act, and for the first time, we have 
Tago alone. We already begin to see, of what a close nature he 
is--of what a selfish and crucl—for is not all cruelty a phase of 
selfishness > He has already assured us, that his outward action 
was not likely to denote ‘ the native act and figure of his heart.’ 
We may alreaily infer, therefore, that when most gay, he was most 
hatefully resolved ; when most jovial, most fiendishly plotting 
evil. This was not a man, to hint to others, of his secretly fes- 
tering jealousy, albeit he might have betrayed it to his wife. 
It would have been awkward to have introduced the matter 
sooner. How could it have been broached ? Where would D. 
IL. R. have lugged it in? Shakespeare generally knew what he 
was about. Jago, in soliloquy, lots us know, what otherwise we 
night only have inferred—that he suspects the Moor in regard to 
his own wife Emilia. Heis not sure of it, but he has a stinging 
suspicion Which ripens in such a mind. When he advises his 
victim to beware of jealousy, in an after scene—he is speaking 
from the fullness of his own festering heart, full of foul thoughts 
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and hiding them under a gay exterior that seemed to laugh at 
every thing. At the end of the first scene of the second act, 
we have Jago again in soliloquy, and he repeats his suspicion of 
the Moor and his wife. 


the thought thereof 
Doth like a poisonous mineral,* gnaw my inwards 
And nothing can or shall content my soul, 
Till I am even with him 








At this time Iago’s plot is scarcely clear enough to himself. 
If he cannot corrupt Desdemona himself, he is determined to 


——————_———— put the Moor 
At least into a jealousy so strong 
That judgment cannot cure. 


In the third act too,—Jugo’s jealousy is at the root of a flip- 
pant double entendre, he utters on Emilia’s coming to announce 
to him that she has Desdemona’s handkerchief for him. Iago 
evidently speaks from stinging experience, when he addresses 
Othello in the fourth act. 


Good, sir, be a man 
Think every bearded fellow, that’s but yok’d, 
May draw with you —_—_— 
O, ’tis the spite of hell, the fiend’s arch-mock 
To lip a wanton in a secure couch, 
And to suppose her chaste 








Though this is said, the further to excite Othello’s jealousy, 
yet is it exactly Iago’s own feeling. In the same act, Emilia 
shews her cognizance of her husband's jealousy—when speaking 
with hearty and just indignation against ‘the cogging cozening 
slave, whoever he might be, who had poisoned Othello’s ear ; 
she rejoins, on Iago’s telling her * to speak within door,’ that is 
not to clamour so as to be heard without ;— 


O, fye upon him ! some such squire ho was 
That turn’d your wit the sunny side without 
And made you to suspect me with the Moor. 


But enough—we have produced sufficient, to demonstrate, that 
Lago's jealousy of Othello was the origo mali throughout. The 
supercession in Cassio’s promotion, sharpened and goaded on 
his vindictive spirit. His jcalousy is evident, in several places as 
we have shewn, and was no second, but primary thought of the 
author. It is by masterly touches, few hut strong, that Shakes- 
peare sometimes shews the depth of a passion. We have it in 
Othello’s exclamation of ‘ fool—fool—fool’—when he finds how 
he has been juggled by an incarnatedemon. We have it in Iago’s 


* Arsenic no doubt, the working of which is most agonizing, as well as deadly. 
M 
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attempt to stab his wife—and the odious phrase he applies to 
her—which no gentleman could use, save in the hehef of her 
falsity to his bed In a word, jealousy is the argument of this 
superb tragedy We have it in three forms—and all turning 
on trifles—we have first the jealousy of a suspicious, mean- 
spirited, time-serving, worldly-wise villain. He never hazards 
his own safety 1f he can avoid it He would have stab- 
bed Emilia to death, long before the fifth act, 1f he could have 
done so without bringing suspicion on himself His cue 15 to 
make 1t appear, that all whom it was his design, or intent, to 
remove, cut off each other—and he had very nearly succeeded 
Then we have the great jealousy of a generous nature, not easily 
provoked—not easily jealous, but being wiought, perplexed in 
the extreme Itis on her in whom he had gainered up his 
soul, that his storm of retributive passion falls He 1s determin 
ed to sacrifice her—although it wrimgs hus heart, that there 
should be a bitter necessity forit We have also the lighter 
jealousy of Bianca, in the tlird and fourth acts, excited by the 
same fatal handkerchief, that has already worked so much mis- 
chief 

In his paper on four comic characters—viz Falstaft, Don 
Quixote, Sir Roger de Coverly and Uncle Toby—the author ex- 
presses surprisce—“ that no Critic has yet thought of bringing 
into contact and compalison, these master-pieces of genius 
We are all familar with literary parallels—but parallcls or com- 
parisons, between characters having nothing in common, can be 
of tuttle other use in criticism, than to shew the Critic's ingenui- 
ty. A Poet sces similitude in dissimilitude, 1t 1s upon some such 
poetico-critical principle, we presume, that these four charac- 
ters are baked up into one literary pie Their incongruity 18 so 
great, that we cannot imagine amore odd re-union than the 
meeting of the four could form There are characters that are 
called comic, because they figure im comedy. To us it appears, 
that the only genuine comic character of the four, is Falstaff. 
He 1s always sure to make us laugh. It1is not so with Sir 
Roger de Covxerly and Uncle Toby Don Quixote again 18 a 
compound of the solemn if not sad, with the moral beautiful— 
and when in contact with Sancho, especially of the comic, proper- 
ly so called. Uncle Toby and Sir Roger, are in no wise laughtei 
moving—but whimsical They are more properly speaking come- 
dy characters thancomic ‘It 18 quite possible’—observes our 
Critic—* that Shakespeare himself had held his sides, over the 
ludicrous misfortunes of the Knight of the rueful countenance. ’ 
This may be possible, but as it stiikes us, 1s not very probable 
If Shakespeare himself, save in London, was an obscure author 
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in those days, it is not likely that Cervantes’ master-piece should 
have been well known in London. There was little communica- 
tion between Spain and England during Elizabeth's time, what- 
ever might have been the case in the previous reign. At the 
juncture when the first and second parts of Henry IV. were pub- 
lished, there was was no entente cordial between the Spanish 
and English courts. If Elizabeth's reign was so rich in trans- 
lations, from the continental languages—how comes it that it 
should have been left to Jervis and Smollett, to translate Don 
Quixote—since we know of no other English translation ? In 
our Critic’s opinion—there are as many striking points of oppo- 
sition between Sir John Falstaff and Don Quixote, “as ¢f they 
had proceeded from the same brain, and were expressly intended 
to illustrate each other, upon the principle of contrast.” Surely 
the same remark is applicable to hundreds of characters which 
differ as far as fat and lean, merry and sad. Henry the V. and 
Henry the VIII. Charles I. and Charles I]. might bo pitted 
in the same way, just as legitimately, as the fat, and the rucful 
Knight. Our Critic gravely assures us, in regard to Hudibras, 
that, “if regarded as an imitation of Don Quixote, it is un- 
doubtedly a failure and full of incongruities.” Why so—if 
. taken upon his own principle of contrast ? What, however, 
constitutes an imitation ? and where is the line to be drawn 
betwecn imitation and plagiarism ? Is literary imitation, when 
not servile—wrong ? Wecould have wished, that our Critic had 
discussed those principia a little more—since otherwise, almost 
evory literary production in the world may be considered an imi- 
tation, and Homer himself, if we knew all, might thus come to 
be numbered among the herd of Imitators. Many, so called 
imitators, we rather think, come under Fluellens kind of coinci- 
dence about the river in Macedon, and the river in Monmouth. 
If the circumstance, of a Knight and his Squire, be considered as 
constituting imitation, one might trace up imitation to Goliath, 
of Gath, and his armour bearer. It would be quite as just to 
say that Don Quixote is an imitation of Ajax, as that Hudibras 
is an imitation of Don Quixote. There are imitations respecting 
which there can be no mistake ;—that are, and are intended, to be 
patent to every well read person. Mrs. Inchbald, for instance, 
demonstrated satisfactorily enough (to all, save perhaps George 
Colman the younger), that two of the characters in the ‘ Poor 
Gentleman'—were but Fetches of Uncle Toby, and Corporal 
Trim But—‘ all imitations of tho romance of Cervantes are 
very unsuccessful"—says our Critic. ‘“ Smollett’s Sir Lancelot 
Greaves is his poorest production” Tastes will ever differ—but 
we have from youth upwards, preferred this poorest production to 
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‘Ferdinand Count Fathom.’ It is professedly, and honestly an 
imitation—but not a slavish onc—for Sir Lancelot is a handsome 
and accomplished English gentleman, in the prime of life—and 
his lady-love bears no resemblance to Dulcinea Del Tobozo, as 
her portraiture stands to ages daggereatyned by Sancho Panza. 
It may be the poorest of Smollett’s productions—but we never 
recollect having read it without being moved to hearty laughter, 
and we have ever been of opinion, that what moves to that emo- 
tion, or to tears, cannot be a poor production. Onur Critic's 
remarks on the character of Falstaff, we scarcely think conceived 
in his usual, liberal, and comprehensive spirit. It was not right 
to say deliberately, in regard to this character, that it is one rest- 
ing on a basis of — approaching the extreme point of felicity in 
proportion ashe sinks his nature to that of a beast.” This 
would be the beau ideal of a solitary drunkard, a bestial sot— 
instead of the jovial and witty Falstaff—who, be it recollected, 
always enjoys himsclf socially. He is no solitary toper—and he 
is never represented drunk. There would indecd be no pleasuro 
in reading about such acharacter, or seeing it represented— 
whereas there is a perpetual spring about Shakespeare's Falstaff. 
He isa general favorite with young and old. To say that— 
“his intellectual powers evaporate in witticism”—is to hold rare 
wit very cheap—as a sort of soda watcr thing that evaporates in 
potation. Independent of the absurdity, of instituting any com- 
parison, between two such north and south characters, as Don 
Quixote and Falstaff, can any thing be more unreasonable than to 
depreciate the one in respect to the other? One might as well 
condemn the ‘Jolly Beggars——of Burns—because it differs so 
extremely from Coleridge's ‘Ancient Mariner.’ After all—is 
the department of wit and humour, whim, and oddity, very con- 
genial to our Critic ? Notso much so, we should suppose, 
judging from several passages throughout the work under consi- 
deration—as the region of serious poetry and mental peculiarity 
—in its relation to the purely dialectical, and fanciful. In passing, 
our Critic has a very laconic depreciatory hit at Smollett, and his 
broad humour—as if his humour were never otherwise than 
broad. He is dashed off as a painter of manners, not of univer- 
sal nature. This is a curious remark rather, considering that 
our Critic has just been dealing with four portraits, which we pre- 
sume, are scarcely to be considered, as representing universal 
human nature. The remark, as to being a mere painter of exteri- 
or man, had already been made by a brother Critic,* respecting 
Chaucer in those words. “As in Shakespeare, his characters 


* Coleridge's ‘ Literary Remains.’ 
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represent classes, but in a different manner Shakespeare's cha- 
racters are the representation of the interior nature of humanity 
mn which some element has become so predominant as to destroy 
the health of the mind, whereas Chaucers aro rather represen- 
tation of classes of manners’ Now we demur to the position 
of Simollett being a mere manner painter His characters are 
not like the phantasmagoria sketches of Le Sage—in which a 
few pages do the business—and we part with the individual for 
ever In Smolletts works, they accompiny us through a series 
of adventures Look, for instance, at Roderick Random To 
be sure, it 1s disfigured greatly, by the gross indelicacy of a coarse 
age, coarse in morals, as well asin manneis' Roderck Random 
himself 15 a character—and not merely a sketch of exteriors as 
in the case of Tom Bowling, the Fos-hunter, and Narcissus’ aunt 
In Roderick, Strap, and Morgan, we have real characters with in- 
terior pithand meaning Humphrey Clnker too, of itself, would 
be atnumphant proof, that Smolletts hand had some of the 
interior, aS well as the exterior cunning Matthew Bramble is 
drawn with artistical skill, and who that once has become ac- 
quainted with Winnifred Jenkins, but retains a delightful recollec- 
tion of her? Then in regaid to a superb scoundiel, fiom his 1n- 
nermost depth—where is there a completer portrait, than that of 
Count Fathom ook at Lismahago too—the representative of 
a class of dogmatic Scotch disputants, with ‘in-Lnee d soul —as 
Robert Burns would say 

In the paper on “ mintature outlines —we have a sketch of 
Sir Walter Scott—but as the “ Chit-Chat,’ also takes him up— 
it may be as well now to refer more paiticnlaily to that work 
It 1s one great defect of its plan that the A—s and B—s, the 
—s, and the L—s make no impicssion of individuality upon 
the mind Alexander and Septimus, or even Tom and Jerry, 
would have answeted better, as far asthe reader is conceined 
As it is—the letters are like holes in the wall through which our 
authors ventiuloquism comes By way of heightening the ilu- 
sion, were 1t not as well, if we had two human figures mstead of 
two commas—two letters we mean ? Theie should have been 
outward garnish to give an idea, just as gilded pipes are put on 
the front of an organ, for the look of the thing One would 
naturally wish also—instead of the divided opinions of letters, 
that convey no idea, had we the plain unvatnished imprimatur 
of those that are entertained by D L R We could wish them 
outspoken and no mistake, on the speculations entered into, 
since under their present form, there 1s so much see-sawing, and 
balancing, that we scarcely know what conclusion to come to, or 
what opinion the author himself really entertains The“ Chit-Chat 
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combines odds and ends,” that should have been incorporated in 
another edition of the ‘‘ Leaves.’ The author himself 1s sensi- 
ble of a want of dramatic keeping, 1n his a, b, c, plan. He con- 
iusses that he had quite forgotten (as the reader 1s apt to do 
also,) what A. or B had said upon the same subject, some time 
befoie It seems that these convelsational exercises, were not 
wiitten with a view to republication in a volume, which circum- 
stance should be remembered as an cxcuse for defects, which the 
author seems more sensible of, than, there 1s any call for, since 1¢ 
is one full of talent; fraught with varicd mterest; and capable 
of setting thought a-stirring. It 1s by no means improbable 
that our autho1’s mode of handling huis subject, by dealing pa- 
negylic and censute, by turns, from the same pen, may prove 
advantageous to “ Hindu Students anxious to acquire a critical 
knowledge of recent English writers '—but it strikes us, that 1t 
would hayc been much more so, had the praise, or censure, been 
given sinply and affirmatively The term recent, too, 18 liable to 
cause some misconception at first—especially when we find such 
names a3 these figuring in its pages—Shakespeare—Charles I — 
Bacon—Newton—D1) den— Pascal—Thomson—]Jume— Gibbon 
—Pope—Addison—Johnson and Chmehuill It 1s surely quite 
right to hear both sides of a question—to listen to the advo- 
cates—but 1s the reader to be the sole judge? Will not the 
author himself enact the part? Perhaps it 1» fiom modesty that 
D L RB declines 1t—and leaves his fragments of the alphabets 
to fight it out, without coming to a decision. In regard to 
Hindu students, will not this mode of treating a sulycct, con- 
firm a tendency, to which they are already somewhat prone— 
that of oscillating between two opinions, until as in more sacred 
and important matters, they at length cannot tell what faith they 
aie ot? “If I might’—sajs our autho, in his preface, “ thus con- 
tribute, however indnectly, to 1aise the tone of conversation m 
the houses of the rising generation of Hindus,’ I should exultin 
a consummation so devoutly to be wished. We might also 
plead, in explanation of remarks of our own, that may fairly be 
deemed superfluous by the English rcader—that they have a 
special reference to the Hindu students, who take an interest in 
such questions, as those embraced in the works under consicera- 
tion We fear, however, that our author need not flatter himself 
with any such consummation as he aspires after. A home con- 
versation, 1s one, in which futher and mother, sister and brother, 
husband and wile, and guest-fiicnd, may join round the domestic 
board Alas! thereis no domestic board. Such a conversation 
in the present state of Hindu society, 15 only an Utopian deside- 
ratum. The thing itself need not be looked for m a social state, 
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where the head of the family sits aloof as a master, and the wife 
18 little better than a servant. There must first be female edu- 
cation before such a consummation can be antiuipated as even 
remotely feasible These must first arise, and become a principle 
of domestic centralization, a proper deference for woinan, & 1eve- 
rence for womanhood, and a due appreciation of woman’s mission 
altogether ; before she will open her lips to interchange senti- 
ments with man as her equal Whatever may be said of ‘ Young- 
Bengal —in regard to intclectuals, thei morale must improve 
before they can expectthe blessings of mind, and heart expand- 
ing, and refining female conversation, or mtcrchange of sentiment 

As yet, we regret to be constrained to observe, that we cannot 
stand forward to bear testimony to then patnotism, their man- 
ners, o1 thei plnlantliopy Having cast off the trammels of 
their own religion, and apparently therewith, much of their socal 
obligations, we would ash what have they substituted for these ? 
By what mark are we to hnow then by what symbol are we to 
recognize them, by what sympathy to class them’ Thev call 
themselves Hindus ,—if they are Hindus—inay we be permitted to 
enquire what conditions constitute Hinduism’ If Young Bengal 
seek to be werxghed im the balance of Hinduism—the balance m 
shoit of the Hindu sanctuary, will they not be found awfully 
wanting ° In what balance then, we would further ask, do they 
wish to be weighed ? Deism, and hot tiffins with “ aw) shraub 

do not constitute, either philanthiopy, patnmotism, or religion 

In regard even to literature—what has Young-Bengal done, or 
what 1s 1t domg ? When we are informed, what proportion the 
bookseller’s bills, of Young-Bengal, bear to the 1est of Young- 
Bengal’s expenditure, we may perhaps, have some data to enable 
us to come to some reasonable conclusion At present we feel 
rather at a loss—and have some ieason to suspect that certain 
Restaurants we could name, beneht much more by their patron- 
age, than either Thacker and Co, o1 Ostcll and Lepage In the 
walks of literature, aud philosophy, so far at least as we have had 
the opportunity of observing—they are apt to be every thing by 
turns, and nothing long They do not greatly fancy making 
saciifices of any kind They are forward to iiflate wind bags— 
but not to fill a coffer for liberty in perl, or humanity m dis- 
tress While we write this, Mr Wilberforce Bird's picture, for 
which the natives of Calcutta prayed that he would sit—1s 
going a begging! A more disgraceful ealubition we have never 
heard of Never Jet any man in high place, again consent to sit 
for his picture, at the requisition of the Nateve inhabitants of 
Calcutta Enough we have a pleasant recollection, of the 
paying, but let not the names of the non-paying subscribers 
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to this picture be forgotten They are not forgotten as far 
as we are concerned—and perhaps some day, the oblivious 
non payers may find, that in regard to a picture even, as to all 
other questions of social polity—honesty 1s the best policy 

Oh! that Young Bengal would remember a somewhat gloomy 
poets advice—‘on reason build resolve, that column of true 
majesty in man * What fruit—we would fain ask—has been 
pioduced by all the fine things said (but not done!) about tho 
Jamentable condition of Hindu widows ? When shall we hear 
of a Young-Bengal licro, marrying a Young-Bengal widow ? 
When, in the words ef the Prince of Dcnmark, will they—‘ leave 
off them damnable faccs and begin’? Has one of them the 
moral courage to make a beginning ® Who will bell the cat of 
social preyudice ° Noz Onc! Not one will make a step even 
m advance Mutty Lall Seals prize—is lkely to share the 
same fate, as that foi the discovery of the longitude, or of perpe- 
tual motion Will any one endeavour to abate the moral evil of 
infant betrothment ? We leave the question of widow-mariying 
altogethc where we found i1t—in the Slough of Despond! Will 
any one have the virtue to stand up and sav, I wall not make it 
imperitive upon my little Ramehunder, or Latchmee, to marry — 
till 1t becomcs a spontuncous movement of theirown minds J 
will not be a party to a system, that 1s the fruitful hot bed of 
coiruption, the nutse1y of private deterioration, and social dege 

neracy Hare Young Bengal the moral courage, to form a 
pouicty of then own, to disclaim in essentials, as they have specu- 
lativelv, the tyranny of custom, and to discountenance in evely 
point, the laxity, or immorality, of the society in which they 
move, and of which they me units, rather than members— 
cyphers conjoincd to no integer ? Will they with a puuitanical 
sternucss, declare war against the vices, the profligacies, of the old 
Hindu society > Will they without compromise, discountenance 
all immorality, and all departure fiom the tiuth ? Have they the 
fortitude to endeavour to form a society of their own, on the basis 
of a determination, to send to Covcntry, all members found offend- 
ing under the indicated heads? We confess that we are now 
treading upon dangeious ground—that we are urging to arm 
with weapons, that may be turned against European consistency 

‘Physician cure thysclf—may be fairly cnough retorted upon 
us We admit at once with sorrow—that too many of our coun- 
trymen, have for some months back, 1t may be years, done such 
things, as tend to make us all blush for the European character, 
us far at least as Calcutta is concerned Whatis most awful to 
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the reflecting, in respect to the flagrant commercial profligacy of 
Calcutta, is, the impunity with which crimes are now a days com- 
mitted—that formerly, hurried hundreds, of far less culpable offen- 
ders to an ignominious death. But waving this—will Young- 
Bengal be once in earnest and do something? Will Young-Bengal, 
for instance, send to Coventry—or refuse to hold social recogni- 
tion of, or communion with, any Kalin Brahmin of their 
acquaintance, who avails himself of his beastly privilege, of mul- 
tiplying—wives, we will not call them, but courtezans rather, 
to himself? This is a simple test—let us see how they will 
dispose of it. We once more cntreat of Young-Bengal to give 
some more satisfactory, and likcly to endure proof, of moral ad- 
vancement, and the benefits they have derived from English 
education ; than the discussion, secundum artem, of mutton chops 
and beer, beefsteaks and porter. 

For the better understanding of the scope of his work, our 
author furnishes the following key—‘‘I have endeavoured to 
shew what can be urged for and against an author's claims, and 
in justice to myself, [may observe, that my own opinion is 
usually on the most favorable side, or with the most moderate 
speaker, though I must sometimes admit the force of objections 
that are advanced by the opposite party.” Notwithstanding the 
aid to be derived from this hint, we are free to confess, to having 
nore than once, felt at a loss; as to which opinion, our author in 
propria persona, might be considered as the utterer of. It may 
be said of Poet-Critics, in addition to the free remarks of the 
Poct-Critic whose Jucnubrations we are considering, that Poets 
are not always the best judges of poets, just as it is said, that 
women are not always tho best judges of female beauty. Res- 
pecting those sages on the bench of the high court of criticism— 
the leading Reviews—our Critic justly observes “ that no author 
‘ could expect the lIcast honesty or candour from a Reviewer 
‘ whese politics were different from his own. People calling 
‘ themselves gentlemen, and perhaps so deemed by their associ- 
‘ ates, no sooner seated themselves in the Critic's chair, then they 
laid aside all the courtesies of civilized life, forgot every princi- 
ple of honor and humanity, and conducted themselves like 
drunken disputants, or hired assassins.” Unfortunately there is 
too much truth in this remark—and it should be borne in mind 
by all who sit in the Critic's chair, in order that they may avoid 
the unseemly offences, of men, who may be regarded as the 
Jefferieses and Scroggses of the Critic’s bench. We remember 
a review on poor Shelley in the Quarterly, that made us shudder 
at its diabolical truculence ; and another on some work of Lady 
Morgan's, which, recollecting that its libellous bitterness, was 
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aimed at a lady, was both unmannerly and cowardly. Who the 
Critics were we know not, nor desire to know; butas the 
Quarterly has always prided itself upon sts loyalty, and chnstia- 
nity ; in regard to the latter quality, we can only say, that in those 
now far gone days, its illustrations of its principles were most 
extraordinary in the instances referred to—and such as for the 
honor of literature, we trust never to behold tho lke of again 

All the papers m Chit-Chat have very taking titles, and 
what 1s more—there are signs of good entertaimment for man 
and woman. Our ieaders may judge for themselves, 

“ Macaulay and the Poets’—‘‘ Croly—Hunt—Byron—Carlylo— 
Jeffrey, &c ”—** T.andor—Hazlitt—Byron—Southey, &c.”—and 
So 1t goes on to some thirty articles of prose bill of fare, and no 
account of ‘ miscellaneous poems —and other attractions—the 
whole forming avery respectable octavo volume of some five 
hundied closely printed pages However anxious to do justice 
to such a work, yet with our limits, can we only afford a very 
desultory notice of 1t When we are told that— Mr Macaulay 
soon tires the most admiing hearcr —we scarcely know whether 
itis J) LR or lus shadowy objector that speaks We cannot 
plead to haxing ever felt fatigued, ourselves, in listening to Mr. 
Macaulay, though we must confiss that he 1s a great monopo- 
lizer No man has a right to keep all the conversation to him- 
self, more than he has to lay an embargo on the cool sherry and 
iced champagne To keep the latter fixed before himself— 
helping himself all the tame, would not be a greater solecism in 
good manners, than monopolizing the conversation Mr Ma- 
caulay, however, 1s not a man of much pretension to polished or 
graceful manncrs A man of learning,a man of genius,and great 
talents, he undoubtedly 1s—but neither in appearance, or address 
—does ho constitute the beau ideal of a highly bredman D L 

R most hkely could not get in one word edgeways. He could 
not swim through the torrent of the hon ble gentleman's intense 
volubility. We suspect that our author had the simplicity to 
suppose, that Mr Macaulay would have contributed some little 
sweeping of lis study, to his own literary columns If he thought 
this—he knew not Mr. Macaulay. Peihaps he knows him 
better now. Carlyle would have done it at once—but Macaulay 
would have deemed it infinitely infra dig Hewas a whig and 
an Edinburgh Resiewer—and to think, that one mighty member 
of the Council of the Bengal Government, combining those two 
characters, would have condescended to write one line for a Cal- 
cutta Annual, or Literary Gazette, was a romantic absurdity. ‘‘ At 
all events"—says D. L R’s shadow—* you must grant that he 1s 
arrogant and sclf-conceited "—The reply 1s an affirmative of the 
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remark —“ You are thinking of the man, and not of the author.” 
Does that better the matter? We could extenuate the arro- 
gance and self-conceit of the author—but not of the man What 
1s there in the family descent, education, or appearance of 
Mr. Macaulay, to make him arrogant or self-conceited ? We 
fear thut the Calcutta people as it respects themselves, are partly 
responsible, for this personal arrogance or shyness—which ever 
rt be, that clung to the man wlulo among us, and ever will chng 
to lim. It 1s this peculiarity of manner that was one per- 
vading reason, of lis being rejected from Edinburgh, a cir- 
cumstance nevertheless which we deem any thing but a cre- 
ditable one, to the Modern Athens When Mr. Macaulay 
arrived here—Calcutta as its wont 1s—rushed to bow the 
knee to the new Baal. This sort of idolatry 1s enough of itself 
to turn the head of auy man, save one of sunple manners and no- 
ble dignity of character Macaulay 1s not a man of simple manners 
—and we Icave it to others to say, what traces of hospitality, be- 
nefit, kindness, or large disinterestedness he has left behind him. 
The Scotch next crowded to his levee, and booed—and begged of 
him to preside at their St. Andrew's feast He came accord- 
ingly and made one grand, artificial, sounding-brass and tinkling- 
cymbal, kind of specch. How the ears of those Calcdonmans 
must have tingled, when thnicein the course of that memorable 
evening, (thiice the bnnded cat hath mewed) Mr Macaulay 
assured them that he was xo Scotchman! He could not go 
through Coventry with them—that was flat They got a lesson 
—aund let all those who formed the deputation to ask him—sin 

Gaudiamus for that evenimg’s beautiful result! St Andrew's 
chair thus became desecrated by a mongicl occupation—and it 
has never prospered since. But to retuin to our Critic, he 
assures us that—‘ his (Macaulay’s) speeches remind us of the 
eloquence of Burke.” In what 1cspect—may weash? Never 
was there a style of thought, or expression, that differs so much 
the one from the other. The style of Burke wasinvolved, majes- 
tic, rolling, and rounded with ample and grand periods, harmont- 
ous as music of the olden time, and his plulosophy was deep, sug- 
gestive, luminous and conscrvative. Macaulay’s style on the other 
hand 1s abrupt, sparkling and epigrammatic — It 1s like powder- 
ed rosin, or glass, sprinkled over an Wluminatcd surface—a sort of 
ball room splendour, with heraldic chalk figures, and groups 
admirably done on the floor,—historic transparencies, antique 
chandeliers and candelabras glitte1ing on every side. The whole 
1s not only artistic, but smells of o1l and varnish. There arc some 
high sounding passages in some of Mr. Macaulay's speeches, but 
evidently produced after laborious composition and chamber recita 
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tion—and the brilliance, and the grandew, are more in the words 
than in the thoughts His mind compared to Burke's, 1s Loch 
Lomond to the Atlantic—but as if he had advanced too much, 
D L R. lnmself, interposes his gianum salis. “I do not mean 
to say that they (Macaulay’s speeches) exhibit the same depth 
of philosophy or force of genius.’ In short, after all, Mr. 
Macaulay, even by D. L R’s own shewing, is but a Brummagem 
Burke. By the way the following 1s too giaphic a specimen of 
ou Curitic’s limning talent to be omitted:— 


« A —J did not think you had so ngh an opmion of Macaulay as an 
autho: ‘Jo me he appeais flippant, dogmatical, laboured—though he 18 
not without a showy cleverness Hus stylo 1s never easy and natural He 
ha» not the at to Inde his art It 1s not so difficult to construct the short, 
bnappish, undependent Trench sentences of which he 15 so fond, and 
which aie agreeable enough to vulgar r.eade1s, because they move lightly, 
and are unencumbered with a weight of thought ‘To use an allustration 
of Coleridges, they have only the same connexion with each other that 
marbles have in a bag” 


In the same conversation Mr Macaulay is represented as 
giving his opimion regarding Su Walter Scott— that he was a 
great wiiter—that his poctry was IIomenc” Let us see how 
thi consists with our authors own conclusions “‘ There is @ 
want of thought as well a» of imagination in Scott's poetry, 
and this is the 2zeason that it 18 so seldom quoted’* Butis he 
indeed so seldom quoted, 01 less so than contemporaries by 
coutemporarics ? We have very cogent doubts on the point, 
and though we have neithe1 time, nor inclination, to go a hunting 
after such quotations, sure we are, unless our memory scrves us 
peurvily, that we have in the course of some miscellaneous reading, 
met with scveial such quotations “ With respect even to the 
personages of Scott’s Romances in metre, there 1s not one that 
has made any lasting impression upon the public mind —and 
so gOcs on an unjustly disparaging Critic He might with the 
like fairness call ‘‘ La Gerusalemme Liberata’—a Romance in 
metre Though not exactly in metre—what 1s the Ilad—or 
what the Aineid, buta Romance? The ‘Last Minstrel,’ and 
the ‘Lady of the Lake, and ‘Marmion,’ it seems, have not 
‘made any lasting impression on the public mind.” This in 
the way of lardihood of assertion, 1s pretty cool! ‘“‘ Sir Walter 
Scott's mind was not essentially poctical, and we see this not 
only 1n his writings but in his life” Surely his life was quite 
as poetical, as the general run of Poet's lives usually has been 
It is we should think quite on a par in that respect as the life of 
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Drydon, Pope, or Thomson—but no one looks for poetry in the 
routine of common life. In regard to Joanna Baillie’s affinity 
to Shakespearean genius, Coleridge’s sarcasm respecting Klop- 
stock being ‘a very German Milton’—might have been spared— 
since Joanna Baillie is much more like Shakespeare, in diversity 
and power, of illustrating the working of the passions, than 
Klopstock is to Milton in representing—‘ things—unattempt- 
ed yet in prose or rhyme. Mr. Atherstone, the author of 
‘Nineveh’—gets a reprimand from our Critic, for venturing to 
designate “his countryman the Scottish Shakespeare.” Is it 
meant here, that it was because ho was his countryman, that Mr. 
Atherstone paid that compliment ? If so, the insinuation is 
ungenerous and uncalled for. Our Critic then adds*—‘ The 
Scotch are too fond of these inconsiderate and injudicious com- 
parisons. They call Joanna Buillic, the female Shakespeare.” 
Here the use of a phrase, by an individual or two, in honest 
conviction, or enthusiasm ; is charged as asin easily besetting a 
whole nation. If the Scotch are too fond of these inconsiderate 
and injudicious comparisons, it was the least we might have cx- 
pected from a dispassionate and impartial Critic, to point out the 
where and when ; in order to give us some general notion of 
the correctness of the allegation. This is not even attempted— 
and need we say—that nations, no more than individuals, aro 
to be blown upon, by a confident assertion—be it from whom it 
may. We are not aware that D. L. R. has had occasion from his 
own personal expericnce, to asperse either Scottish authors, or 
the Scottish nation. It is true that Sir Waltcr Scott in the 
introduction to the third Canto of Marmion, paid what we 
believe to have been an honest compliment to Joanna Baillie— 
that right-hearted, grand-minded, and clear-headed woman~—a 
character which is truly hers belong she to what country she 
may. 

Or if to touch cach chord be thine 

Restore the ancient tragic line, 

And emulate the notes that rung 

From the wild harp which silent hung, 

By silver Avon’s holy shrine 

Till twice a hundred years rolled o’er, 

When sho the bold enchantress camo 

With fearless hand and heart of flame ; 

From the pale willow snatched the treasure 

And swept it with a kindred measare, 

Till Avon's swains, while rung the grove 

With Montfort’s hate, with Basil’s love 


Awakening at the inspired strain 
Deem’d their own Shakespeare come again. 
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Will D. L. R. refer us to any dramatic writer, who has come 
nearer, or so near, the Swan of Avon, as Joanna Baillie? Will D. 
L. R. further pardon us for another question—has he ever gone 
carefully over the dramas of Joanna Baillie? Presuming that 
he has—he will the more readily we doubt not—concur with us, 
that they evince profound knowledge of human nature—and an 
intellectual range and power, quite as wonderful in the field of 
imagination, as Mrs. Somerville’s genius is in that of scientific 
investigation. Be that as it may, in respect to another remark 
of our author’s, no one (that we recollect) ever called Scott 
“the greatest of Scottish poets.” Our Critic reasons as if his 
countrymen in a body had so hailed him. 

This being the case—there was no more necessity—we must 
add fairness—in pitting him against Burns, than there was a 
call for comparing Falstaff with Don Quixote. Neither do we 
recognise any justness of parallelism between him and Words- 
worth, Shelley or Coleridge, than we should between Southey and 
Crabbe, or the author of tho ‘‘ Corn-law Rhymes"—and D. 
L. R. But even supposing the case to stand exactly as our 
Critic has stated it, there would be no great harm done by the 
complimentary turn of a great poet, (for such Scott we belicve 
to have been) in addressing the most gifted woman of her age; 
—or of Atherton calling Sir Walter the Scottish Shakespearo. 
There arc passages in the works of both that would do no 
discredit to Shakespeare. The “ Bride of Lammermuir’—in 
conception, depth of passion, and tragic carnestness, is not sur- 
passed by any composition of the Elizabethan age—and is 
fraught with the louring, thrilling, fateful power of the Grecian 
drama. There are not comelicr or more heroic delineations of 
woman, than are to be found in Scott's works. The Pirate is 
a perfect poem, though in the form of prose—and where has 
Shakespeare himself exceeded in nobler and more lovely imper- 
sonations of woman, than Minnaand Brenda, RebeccatheJewess 
and Jeannie Deans? From what has been advanced of our Cri- 
tic’s opinions ; Scott was in fact no poct at all. Has he forgotten 
that there is poctry of action as well as of “ psychological por- 
traiture,” or abstract thought, or things that may be considered 
amorphous ? Has he forgotten Mr. Macaulay's true critivism that 
his style was Homeric.—In proof of this—will he look back to 
the description of the batile of Floddenfield in Marmion, and 
confess that it is cqual to any thing in Ilomer—always bearing 
in mind that Homer availed himself of heroic machinery, that 
was wholly beyond the reach of the modern minstrel! “There 
never'—whether the opinion we are going to quote be our Critic's 
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in propria porsona—or his shadowy objecting ccho—we cannot 
tell, but letter A thus discourses to letter H.* 

‘“‘ There never was a Verse Spinner so overrated at one time 
and so justly neglected at another. Who reads his namby 
pamby? Thero is scarcely a single couplct in all his pocms 
that embodies what may be called a thought, or even a new 
image—who ever quotes him.” 

Now is this just criticism’? Is it the sort of criticism we 
should desire to see the Native Students take lessons in? It is 
not an opinion hastily formed. There is an interval of many 
years, between the date of the two or three works, whose titles 
head this article—and yetwe find no alteration in our Critic's dis- 
paraging tone, in weighing the merits of onc of the most wonder- 
ful writers ever known; cvenin the latest published. Again we 
find the “ who quotes him”—fling. We are surprised at our poet 
so tenaciously hurling this glass-house sort of cavil. The 
fact is that D. L. R. has no relish for the poetry of action. 
Homer, and Virgil, and Dante, and Tasso, and even Milton 
himself perhaps (?) are not the Gods of his idolatry. At least 
they oose not out in imitation, or citation. Even the poctry 
of description, is not so much to our Critic’s fancy, as that which 
he would call “the psychological”—although sometimes it may 
have no more claim to be so considered than the querulousness 
of the hypochondriac—for is not a great deal of the so called 
psychological poetry, taken up with the writer's complaint, of 
unhappiness of mind? Is not that the case with a great 
portion of D. L. R.’s own poetry? Need we be surprised 
therefore, at finding the beautiful description of Mclrose Abbey 
by moonlight, denoted as “in villainously halting verse ?” 
Do great writers quote him indeed! where was a greater writer 
of his time than himself—if we except Byron. Do not multi- 
tudes crowd, every year, in pilgrimage, to behold the scenes 
which he has rendered immortal, by associating them with beauti- 
ful poetry ? Who heard of the Trossachs before he shed the 
glamour of his genius over them ? . The power, the spell, that 
moves multitudes on pilgrimage, to scenes previously uncelebrated, 
is itself, superior to mere quotation. It is a perpetual citation 
not of passages but a whole. The “Lady of the Lake”—is an 
European poem, we might well reply to such a cavil, that it is 
not contemporaries that quote contemporarics. Who are the great 
writers of their own day, that quote Shakespeare, Johnson, Marlow, 
Ford, Massinger, Shirley, or Milton? Proceeds the Critic: 
“There is nothing of the permanent and universal in his works. 
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I do not remember (even in his novels) a single observation exhi- 
biting a profound knowledge of our nature.” The shadow dia- 
logist, on the more favourable side, now languidly replies—‘‘ you 
underrate him.” One would think so. He then allows that 
“his works have given more genuine delight to thousands of 
intelligent readers, than any other productions of the time "—~then 
comes a little more sce-sawing, and blowing hot and cold. 
“The characters, it is true, are little better than picturesque 
outlines.” ‘Then comes a little sweet to the bitter—‘‘ but what 
boundless variety of invention! How admirable are many of 
the plots!” Then comes a squeeze of the lemon—“I do not 
think much of his plots.” The shadow in favour of Scott, 
had just showed that some of his plots were admirable. “Too 
many of his most important turns of fate, are in the hands of 
madmen, dwarfs, and beggars.” And is it not so in real lifo? 
How often is the clue of fate held by an apparently insignificant 
agent. The bow drawn by some obscure one at a venture, may 
slay a king. It was apparently in the hands of a little 
Hebrew slave girl, that the fate of the great Syrian General 
turned. The destiny of others again becomes so dubiously in- 
volved—that the individual (as in the case of Charles XII. 
of Sweden) is altogether lost sight of in the obscurity of 
history. 


Hiis fall was destined to a barren strand 

A petty fortress, and a dubious hand ; 

He left the name, at which the world grew pale 
To point a moral, or adorn a tale. 


Of Campbell we are told that—“ he is the only man who has 
ever succeeded in writing such national songs as an Englishi- 
man can repeat with pride.” Englishmen sang “ Rule Bri- 
tannia ”—with pride, before Campbell was born. Yes and there is 
“Tom Bowling "—and had we not some others, that it is to be 
hoped, have not dropped out of the hearts of the people? Ma- 
caulay’s lays of ancient Rome “ have neither imagination nor 
fancy "—curious if true, that a collection of lyrics should be po- 
pular, and yet have neither imagination nor fancy. Wordsworth’s 
poctry “ has no body, no telling points.” Tous it seems that 
it has soul, as well as body. It has been said in regard 
to preaching, that some who came to scoff remained to pray— 
and in respect to “‘ Betty Foy”—and ‘“‘ Peter Bell ”"—some who 
begin by laughing at these ballads—come with different feel- 
Ings to the end. Indeed Wordsworth is a great master of the 
pathetic, and that by a few simple, but powerful strokes of 
nature In the poems just alluded to, never were friendly, 
and parental affection, and solicitude, better delineated than in 
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the one, or brutal recklessness, followed by penitence and reforma- 
tion, than in the other It 1s amusing to witness the see- 
sawing, inseparable we suppose, froma plan of criticism like 
this—where a couple of opinions must be uttered about any 
man, and any thing Wordsworths sunplicity 1s “ mawhish, 
laboured, artificial, false, and utterly foolish, ° and then comes 
a disclaimer about—“ speaking too strongly upon the sub- 
ject’ The Hacurszon 15 dealt with in a single paragraph 
as—‘ diffusive, prosaic, wordy, wordy—u1ll conceived ” ‘The 
‘Excursion, curious as it may scem, 1s a kind of lhving 
Divina Commedia The Wanderc: 1s the authors Virgil, and 
these two, take a contemplative view of various cicles and plans 
of 1u1al life <A pocts sympathy with all living nature 18 
happily caprcessed in a few lines 


And in the silence of his face I read 

His overflowing spuit Birds and beasts, 
And the mute fish that glances in the stream, 
And haimlcss reptile coiling m the sun, 
And goigcous insccts hovering in the air, 
The fowl domestic, and the houschold dog, 
Tn his capacious mind—he laid them all 
Then ights achnowledzing he {fclt for all, 


who will not siy amen—to the pocts hope, on hearing the 
chanting of a >. 1ed + ong 


Tiom yon cag, 
Down whose stecp sides we dioppcd into the vale, 
We heard the hymn they saz—a solemn sound 
THe ud wy wheie but in a plaice hhe this 
*Jis moic thin human! M wy precious ites 
And customs of om rau anccstiv 
Arc gong, or ste ving from us , this I hope, 
Will last { 1evcr, ————- 


Ifas a vision of clond glory—evc1 becn more beautifully con- 
caved o2 described than the followmeg ’ 


A singic stcup that ficed mo fiom the shirts 
Ot the blmd vapour open’d to my view 
Glory bey ond all glory evcr seen 

By waking sense o1 by the dreaming soul ' 
The appcaiance instantaneously disclosed, 
Was ot a mighty city—boldly say 

A. wilderness of building, sinking far 

And self withdrawn into a wond 1ous depth, 
Far sinking into splendour without end ! 
Fabric it sucmed ot diamond and of gold, 
With alabaste: domcs and silvcr spires , 
And blazing teriace upon te1ace high 
Uplifted , hore serene pavilions biizht, 

Tn avenues disposed , these towers bnght, 
With battlements that on then rcstless fronts 
Gore stars—llumination of all gems ! 
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By earthly nature had the effect been wrought 
Upon the dark materials of the storm 

Now pacified , on them, and on the coves 
And mountam stecps and summits, whoreunto 
Tho vapours had receded, taking there 

Their station under a cerulean shy. 

O, ’t was an unimaginable sight ! 

Clouds, mists, sticams, watering 10cks, and emerald turf, 
Clouds of all tincture, rocks and sapphire sky, 
Confus’d, commmgled, mutually inflamed, 
Molten together, and composing thus, 

Each lost in cach, that marvellous array 

Of temple, palace, citadel, and huge 

Fantastic pomp of stiucture without name 

In ficecy folds volumimous, enwiapp’d. 


Wordsworth’s sonnets, somowhat to our surprise, are with a few 
exceptions pronounced to be “ unmitigated twaddle, abruptly 
and unnaturally cut off at the 14th Ime” To this the poet of 
Rydal Mount, may well say, with the djing Roman, ef tu 
Biute! But our Critic’s own opmion, we suppose, 1s not to be 
taken from A—but the H. who Icans quietly to the more 
favourable side—though in vigout, is opponent has it all hollow 
Of the lying Critics 1t 18 said racily—‘‘ are they not every 
man jack of them, against themselves, that is their former 
selves?’ The Citic then prophecies—‘‘ twenty or thirty years 
hence —the vaticination 1s pretty safe for mostof us Lect us, 
however, express & wish with John Guilpim, that we may be 
there to see Twenty or thirty years hence—“ and the herd 
of Critics will wonde: how such a feeble, egotistical, sentimenta- 
list as Wordsworth, could have maintained lis ground for a 
single twelvemonth.” 

After what appears to us a harsh censure on Croly, the Critic 
as a solt of counterpoise observes—“ I have heaid some men 
speak far more favourably of Croly than you do.” We are 
almost tempted to say, what even that amount of commendation, 
would be meagre enough The allusion to Croly’s vestry dis- 
pute 1s unjust. In that matter he was always the open, manly 
defender of the mghts of his pazishioners, even at the cost of 
great personal inconvenience It was from no “ cantankerous- 
ness’—of his own, that le had to interfere, as he was under the 
necessity of domng—but from that of Alderman Gibbs—who 
would pay for no church, or other repairs, or make other 
cuirent advances to parochial functionaries, unless his own 
accounts of many years standing were passed in the lump unau- 
dited ‘The allusion to the Rev. Dr. Bryce was quite uncalled 
for. Ho has ceased for many years to be a member of this 
society—wheic, however, there are still some who chensh kind 
recollections of him, and who cannot approve of this ungene- 
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rous snap at hin—our Critic 1s more just in his reference to 
Theodore Hook, and his aristocratic supporters and admurers of 
his “ Sabbath rbaldry | Chaistopher North it seemsis “ de- 
cidedly not a good ciitic Ho 13 accused of eithor idolising 
er hating Nevertheless he has one gieat quality, and that 
19 & genelous appreciation of gemus for its own sake He inter- 
posed nobly for Shelley when the Quarterly im trying to crush 
the man, went too far No, Chiistopber 1s at times an admira- 
ble cuitic 

Tt 15 one of the infirmities of the litcrary character to be 
somcwhat prone to ont breiks of temper Regarding the differ- 
ence between Lord Byion and Southey, our Citic appears to 
blame the latter, and 1s te1zibly severe on him = Was not Byron 
the aggressor, did not the noble poct add insult to the ompinal 
injury, by introduumg the argumcntum ad fimmim’ Is it 
not a base thing to do tlus’ Was it not paiticularly so in 
apeci? JIad Southeys wife been something still humbler, than 
“amullincr at Bith, what had the lady to do with a literary 
passage at arms ? Byron in fact never forgot that he was a Peer, 
he thought too much of 1t }=H0e was prouder of this adventitious 
encumstance than of being a greit poet Whv should Scott be 
blamed for yearning to be a land’ Surely it is a mighty plea- 
sant thing to have a fuw acies of ones own With all Scotts 
hanke1ing after lairdship, he was kindly courtcous, accessible, and 
humane Byion was alwayga proud, and often arude Aristocrat 
He never could forget being a Lord He labomed also under 
velhiementissimes glo. cupido, and he has himslf expressed 
the same thing, though in diffuient wo1ds, with Mi Burke in his 
cloge on Chailes Townshend—“ onc to whom a single whiff of 
incense withheld, gave much gieate: pun than he received delight 
in the clouds of it, which duly 10% fiom the prodigal super- 
Stition of innumerable adinners) Our Critic, we have said, 1s 
terubly severe on Southey, for is “imcom towaids Byron 
Much will dcpend upon the fact, as to who was the aggicssor 
“T have often made the r1emath, pursues the Critic— that if 
Christianity seems generally to increase and mellow the charity 
of a man benevolent by nature, it also makes the haughty and 
intolerant, a thousand times worse We do not know which is 
most at fault here, our Ciitic’s estimate of Cliistianity as a 1ec- 
tifying power, or his logic According to the position laid down, 
Christianity has a contiadictory efl.ct—the positive being put 
optatively however—and the negative positively It makes a 
man benevolent by nature, moro benevolent, and makes the 
haughty, moze haughty Our Ciitic, we have no doubt, has 
allowed the above remark to slip hastily from his pen It 
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Christianity were effective only to the extent of incieasing natu- 
ral tendency, or drawing out hindly, and unkindly, natural dispo- 
sition, to a greater length, India-rubber wise, its claims to be 
“glad tidings —and saving news to all men, would be ver 
small Thus represented 1t would only make the naturally well 
disposcd—a little better disposed— and the evil disposed zorse 
disposed! The value of such a system would be surly very 
equivocal The Christiamty which can make any man a thon- 
pand times more haughty, than he was before, must be of a very 
spuuious kind indeed It 1s on tle othe: hand, the yc1y test of 
genuine Chistianity (to which haughtincss of all kind, and crucl 
mtolerance of human eiroi, are altogether alicn)—to change 
entirely the natural man, in 1egud to lis cyl propensities— 
to rectify malcvsolence of disposition, to neutrilise the boiling 
impulses of passion—and to iegenciate the whole cconomy of 
the mind and affections It 1s thus that tine Christianity, meta 
phoucally, x quires a man to be bon ag un 

What shall we sy of “women called pious —who our 
euthor assnics us— after using from thar huecs pump secret 
histo1ies out of their scivants Picsunnng thit these are 
“eonuine shetchcs from natuie —all wo can siv 1s, that wo 
trust they form exc ptions to the genezal rule ~~ Piety he every 
otha quality, has a test—and it 15 very necessary it should 
false yuety may improve upon man—fo1r to detect hypocrisy 
13 not always an easy tisk. Soonc o1 litcr however like all 
phamsit betrays itself, cven nm this world [tis very cleu that 
womcn, 1emathable, as our author 1 presents, for being “ pccu- 
haly prying, scandalous and spiteful —could not be truly 
pious, whatever they nught pretuend—secing thit they were dc- 
ficicnt in the gold of the character—chaiely—all clse being 
base inctal,—let it tinklc, and sound, as itimight We could wish 
that the tcim peous had not been used hcic, in any but its 
genuine sense Piety, and sanctity, represent qualities, that 
the mind should hold sacird—and the nonial application of 
such words as pious, and saint, has a tndency to lowcr our 
estimation of the essential quility ‘I think’—piocceds the 
dialogue—“ you gencially find the ‘ prous’ male somewhat moro 
gencious thun the‘ pious female |= We presume that our author 
here uses the term quite 1ronically—but had 1t not been better 
to avoid using it in that sense—or to have substituted some 
other phrase, secing that 1t 18 not really pious persons he 18 
alluding 1o, but those who tiy and pass themselves off as such 
Our author “would not wish to exist in the world if woman 
left it Is this so remarkable a feeling that there 1s & neces- 
sity for declaring 1t solemnly in print® It 1s consoling to know, 
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that if our author’s remaining long in this world, depend upon 
that contingency—he 1» likely to die full of years He, “ cares 
comparativoly, little for his own sex’ —the morc necessary then 
is the balm of female sympathy Let human naturc bo taken 
all in all, it has a prcat decal of average good—and though 
wo may concede the point to our author, that—‘‘ man 1s a cold 
and selfish animal —yet do we gintcfully confess, for our own 
part, that there arc in the world, warm lcarted and generous 
mon, as well as cold and slfsh ones Neither must it be for- 
gottcn, as not of 1a10 occmiuence, that some of those, who have 
complancd the most of the sclfishnuss of thar flows, have 
themsclyes becn cummently sclhsh Who was more sevele on 
6clfishness than Swilt—and who moic self{yh ® Who so satiz- 
cal on the same foible as LLorace Walpole—the most s]fish of 
human beings? Appuently our author concms “ with thoote 
philosophcis who maint un that there 18 no such thing as a puicly 
plitonie ficndship between the sexcs = There 1s, 1t appears, 
always a seciet consuiousness of scx—— ‘but this mnstinct 18 not 
necessaily scnsutl or rmpue kar fiomit  Neeessanly scn- 
surl or uupure! [tis to be hoped not, indecd, otherwise would 
it be a queer world ‘hen comes a somewhat odd 1 mark 
“When a man fondles a pretty little gu! of cight or ten years of 
agi, or even ics, there is alw ws a tendcier fccling excited, than 
in playing with a boy of the sune ige It 15 to be wished 
some lady author, would kindly mforn. us, whether the feeling im 
hei case be vied vast? We may suy pose so, as a link in the 
chain of niture s antithesis Apropos to lovely woman, come 
some 1¢cmatks on the loveliness of Chiistiumty “Was there 
ever —1t15 ashcd—* an infidel 01 wsinner of any soit who ically 
hated the character of Jesus Chiist LTcannot belive it Alas! 
the pot has been pliacd beyon 1] dispute, and that at lias 50, 15 
a historical truth sSuicly the putting a person to aciucl and 
ignominious death, 1s a convmang yroot thit he was hited, o1 
feacd—which 15 the sune thing We hate whom we fea, and 
the Jews, o1 1athcr those aitiul and bigottcd le ultas—diubes 
and Phaiusecs—hated that divine bung, whose docuime and 
practice, formed @ contrast to then own comuption, of the 20le of 
futh and morals, which they could net brook It was a living 
reproach to them, that hke sco1pion suns goided them to 
madness of mahignity ‘Lhe yells round the Roman Pioeurator’s 
chau—dooming the just for the unjust, toa summary and te1.ble 
death—answer om authors question The proot of perfect love 
18 to endeavour to please the object of 1t To “be stceped in 
the loveliness of Chiistianity —itis necessary to dothis If we 
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would indced heartily recognise the perfect loveliness of it, we 
must come with cluild-like sweetness and docility towards the 
ineffable author of that system. We must endeavour to conform 
our secret thoughts and aspirations, and the practical issucs of 
the heart, towards the rules he has laid down for our guidance. 
“ Men”—it 18 stated in our dralogue—(for the subject surely 1s 
too sacred for chit-chat)—“ men do not sin from the love of sin 
for its own sake—or from hatred of good, but either from a 
blindness to their own real and best interests, or from that weak- 
ness of mind which renders them unable to resist the force of 
temptation.” What 1s this but sophistry ? Not that our author 
would knowingly use such on a point so serious—but that some- 
how, he has been huriied into an argument that amounts to that 

Let us see how the argument would stand im the case of murder. 
The murderer 1s too weah, to resist the force of the temptation, 
to take away the life of some one. This mm other words 1» the 
plea of monomania—a plea, that we trust, will hereafter inect with 
a firmer resistance to 11s claim for impumty, than it has lutherto 
done It1s a plea that if 1t were to become gencral, would render 
all justice a mockery. No man sces more clearly, than the 
drunkard, that the course he 1s pursuing will destroy him—but— 
he loves the sin—he prefers brandy to prinaiple—and walks on 
to the piecipice, vot blindly but deliberately, 1 broad day, and 
with his eycs wide open There are thousands who undoubtedly 
are notso much drawn into sin, as impelled to it by native 
depravity Thereisa kind of sin that demands our pity—the sin 
of misguided mexpenence, the sin of the guilcless, misled, and 
eircumy ented ; the sin of the weak, 1n short, who bewal their falling 
away with bitter tears As true it 18, on the other hand, that 
theic 15 a sin of foregone intention, of piedetermined liventious- 
ness, that defies the moral sense, with brazen audacity ; and chal- 
lenges our unuungled abhorrence History sacicd and profane 
teems with examples of this melancholy tiuth. 

In a dialogue where H. and A. discuss the ments of Landor— 
Byron—and Iood—(our Critic does group lis characters oddly 
enough)—the originality of TLandor’s desciiption of a sea-shell 
(in his Gebir) 1s traced ‘There must be something fascinating 
in the process of tracing imitations to their souice~—and our 
Critic evidently dishkes not an opportunity, for expatiating upon 
this favouite subject of speculation. It 1s pretty generally known, 
that univalye shells, when applied to the ear, give a peculiar 
funt, sweetly murmuring sound—not unlike the sighing moan 
of the occan. The probability 1s after all—that this natural 
circumstance, 1s the source of the fine classic idea, of tho 
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eonch sounded by the Tritons. But to the simile as given in 
the Gebir. 


But I have sonorous shells of pearly hue 
* * * * * "= * 


Shake one, and it awakens ; then apply 

Its polished lips to your attentive ear, 

And it remembers its august abodes, 

And murmurs as the occan murmurs there. 


Our Critic then compares this passage, to what he calls the 
imitation of Wordsworth—commencing with 
I have seen 


A curious cluld applying to his ear 
The convolutions of a smooth-lpped shell, &c. 


Wordsworth’s 13 the most elaborate of the two—as our Critic 
justly calls 1t—and we concur with him 1n his leanmg as to its be- 
ing more beautiful. The reason that it is so, 1s this, in the one 
you aro told to apply the shell to yourear. Inthe other “ a curi- 
ous clild” 1s much more picturesquely represented, as doing the 
same thing, and bughtening with glee as he hears the sonorous 
cadence. Wordsworth’s version would be perfect, but for a 
pedantic mistake. He speaks of the clild applying to his ear ‘‘ the 
convolutions of a smooth-lhpped shell.” He does nothing of the 
sort. To the clild theic aie no such things as convolutions. 
You might as well say that a deaf man, approaching his ear close 
to a friend’s mouth, in speaking, applies 1t to lis convolutions. 
The shell and the man contain convolutions—but we apply 
our ear to the lps of each, and not to their convolutions, which 
are internal details, that as listeners we have nothmg to do with. 
It stmkes us that Darwin also, has a shell simile in his works— 
but not being able to refer to them—we cannot wnite confi- 
dently as to that point. A similar sound to that alluded to, 1s to 
be heard in the great Pyramid of Cheops, and the Arabs make 
you put your car to a little hole, m the wall of the Sarcophagus 
chamber, where the sound that stukes it, 19 very like the 
humming iwnurmur of an occan-shel]. Are not all natural images 
so obvious that some time or other, they must strike all pocts, 
even when not in communication with each other? It 1s 
hence not improbable—that could we trace literature higher 
up than it is in our power to do—we should find Homer 
and Hesiod even, to Le imitators. What, for mstance, is so 
common in a country abounding 1n trees, as fallen leaves. Must 
every one be called an imitator—because Homer first used leaves 
as acomparison ? There are sumiles that are common property 
— as the leaves—-the sun and the stars, &c. In the VI. Book of 
the Ihad Glaucus rephes to Tydides. 
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Ow rep dudXwp even, rawwde Kat avdpav 

@vudAa Ta pev r avepoe xauadis yet, GAAade 8 brn 
Tnrcbowca duet, eapos 8 emcyvyverat Spy 

"Os avdpwv yevev, n pev vet, n 8 azoAryet 


In the Aineid (v1 book) the crowd of ghosts 1» as numerous 
as leavcs 
Quam multa in sylvis autumn firgore primo 
Lapsa cadunt folia 
Tn the Infcrno (canto n1)—the simile of the autumnal leaves 
15 rceproduecd—the ¢vil brood of Ad um in thei encle of torture, 
as to numbcr, are compared to them 








Come d autumno se Icvan Ic fi ,lie 
L una wpicsso dell altra infin ch! 1amo 
Rende alla tera tutte Ic sue spo,lie , 


Simiementc 1] mal seme d’ Adamo 
Cattans: de qual hto 1d unt ad una 
Per cennt, com ‘augel per suo 1ichiamo 


Homer, Vngil and Dantc, lew the compaiison very gencral, 
the fall of the Iewes 1 to county o1 plicc, being left cnticly to 
the 1eidc1s mmaginition = Muiltuns compuson is similar to 
Duntes maceud to the applicition One refers to lost souls, 
the otha: to cvl wgels A chazm 1s confi11¢d on the Sitanic 
subject—by a sammie that for a moment, gives the Lpie a hum wm 
int(rest— ind asciibes a locality to the very leaves, thit were a 
typc of the numbcrs of the spiitual icbels, swoltermng on the 
mifcunid Jahe of rolling biimstone 

Thich as autumnal Icaves th it strew the biovks 


In V dlombros., where the Ltrazian shades 
High ovcrairched embowe: * 


To trace mnititions would open a wide ficld Does not the 
whale passage in Hamict, look as if suggested by a passage in 
the Clouds of Aristophancs ’ 


Ham Do you sce yondu cloud that’s almost 
fin shipe hhe a camel ? 

Pol By the mass, and tis hike a camcl ndced 

Ham Metlunhks 1t 1» bke a weasel 

Pol Tt whacked lhe a weasel 

Ham Or bhe a whale 

Pol Very like a whale 


poudtes enquiies—(Nehedas) 


7} 8n mor avaBhewas vebehny Key ravpw oporav 
» mapdael, “n AuKw, 1 Taupe 


* Par J ost, Book 1 
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Strepsiades replies. 
ym Al eywy’ etra Tt Touro. 


To pursue the subject of imitations is rather seductive—but 
not so conclusive as attractive. We leave it to the reader to 
judge for himself, whether the few we subjoin, come properly 
under that head or otherwise. 

Much did he see of men 
Their manners, their enjoyments and pursuits. 
E.ccursion, Book I. 
Mores hominum multorum videt et urbes. 
Hor, Epist. ad Pisones. 
‘Good folks are scarce.’ 


Is this derived from 





—— Rari quippe boni. 
Jav. Sat. XXII. 
- Or from above 


Should intermitted vengeance arm again 
His red right hand to plague us. 


Paradise Lost, B. IT. 
Is this from Horace ? 
— et rubente 


Dextera sacras jaculatus arces 
Terruit urbe 














Hor, Lib. I. odes. 


The following from Milton, louks very like an imitation of a 
passage in Shakespeare :— 


There to converse with everlasting groans 
Unrespited, unpitied, unreprieved. 
Par. Lost, B. 11. 


Cut off even in the blossoms of my sin 
Unhousell’d, unappointed, unanealed. 


Did not Pope derive his ‘little learning, oracle, from the 
father of the inductive philosophy ? Let the reader judge. 


It isan assumed truth, and a conclusion of oxperience, that a little or superficial 
knowledge of philosophy, may induce the mind of man to atheism ; but a further 
proceeding therein doth bring the mind back again to religion. 

Lord Bacon. 
A little learning is a dangerous thing, 
Drink deep or taste not the Pierian spring, 


There shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 
And drinking largely sobers us again. 


Pope. 
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Did Burns boiow, 1n a couplet that Las become proverbsal ? 


For 1ank 1s but the punca’s stamp 
Man + the gowd for a’ that 





———- I wash the man not his title , 
"Ts not the hing’s stamp can make the mctal 
Better or heave 








Wycherly * 
Byion nnght, 01 might not, have improved the subjvincd lint 


Farewell! with him alone may 10s¢ the pain 
i such there were—with you the moral of his straim 


Childe Harold, C 1} 


Louis be the adyantige all, mune the 1cvenge 
Pu Lost, B ul 


The lit note of the late Thomas Hood (to the addicss 
of Mr Mon, the Delta of Blackwood) 19 so characteristic that 
it dcmands a plrec 

3th March 


Dian Mou 

* God bless you and yours and good by I diop theso icw last lines, as 
ina bottle fiom a ship watcr logged, and on the brink of foundcung— 
bang m the last stage of diopscnl debihity but, though suticiing m 
body, sane 10 nnd 50 without 1¢vU1sing my umon jack, I await my last 
lugh ‘Ill which belicye me, dear Mon yous most truly, 


Luowuas Hoop 


Our Critic takes a great deal of unnccessaty trouble, to shew 
that the style of this note unplics no unseemly levity To us 
it appears, that this go between officiousmss, might well have 
becn spared ood can always stand on lis own base, without 
any such giatuitous propping The note citcd, stood in no 
necd of such apology tis haught not with levity, but true 
vravery Docs our Critic decm mankind in general so stupid 
as without As spcual interfurence, to run the msk of mistaking 
for disgusting levity, the sustained, tho grand undauntcdnoss 
of a man who has mado up his accounts, and can looh doath im 
the face without dismay? Hood was a true poet—and a sterling 
man—and accoidingly the last scene 18 anticipated, not mercly 
with manly checriulness, but with a pocts eye ‘The metaphor, 
of the bark of life, about to founder, 1s mght noble There 15 
something as touching, as pithy in the eloquence of “ not 
reversing the Union Jack = Jt implics a firm hope founded on 


* Plain Dialer 
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faith, msing superior to tho prospect of death straight a-head. 
Itis akin to the sontiment of a finc ballad. 


Though Tom’s body’s under hatches 
His soul is gone aloft. 


The “selections from the British poets’—was a work much 
required—and has undoubtedly proved very uscful, for the pur: 
poses that the compilation was first undertaken. Had the 
author himsclf, perhaps, been fully aware of the bulk his com- 
pilation would attain, he would in all probability have cast it into 
another form. It is of much too unhandy, or of inconvenicnt sizc, 
for a school book. Should another edition be determined on, the 
present bulky volume might be divided into two or three. It is 
time, that the double column form, should entircly cease. It is a 
barbarism—and displeases the eye, or rather distracts it. It 
must have originated in parsimony. Works of this form are but 
little read, and onc docs not like the idea of being cabbaged in 
margin. ‘The notices in a great measure appear to be abstracts 
of “ the lives” of Johnson. No novelty therefore was to be es- 
pected, save in respect to the last quarter of the cightcenth, and 
from that, up to the present date. For Students, the republica- 
tion of the notices in their new form, will be useful , but the 
English scholar must look for information clacwhere, since here, 
he can have only a spoonful, and never a platcful. Some of the 
omissions in the first work were rather remarkable—nor are 
they compensated in the one before us. Several productions 
appearcd in “‘ The Selections,” without any notice, of the authors, 
heing prefixed. This deficiency is made good in the new work, in 
the instances of Wyatt—Marlow—Shirley—Sackville—Barnc- 
field—Quarles—Wm. Browne-—Phincas Fletcher, &c. Soveral 
bits of notices of living writers are also given. The compiler 
complacently remarks, that there is no where—“‘ a similar chain of 
poctical biography in asinglevolume. The chain is indecda slight 
one, but itis unbroken.” We hail the work, as the nucleus of 
one which the author hereafter, if he should be able to command 
the requisite Icisure, may be able to make acceptable to general 
readcrs, as well as to raw students. We cannot, however, con- 
cur with the compiler, that the chain is unbrokon. Wo miss 
several links, which appear to have been deliberately Icft out. 
As it ought to be, the memoir of Shakespeare, 1s one of the best 
in tho collection. Thosc of Cowper, Crabbe, Coleridge and 
Bowles, aro written also in a very clear and happy style, uniting 
information with instructive remark. The meagre sketch of 
Campbell disappoints us, especially recollecting, that our annal- 
ist had the pleasure of being personally acquainted with lim 
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Our compiler has a tendency to repeat himself; accordingly, in 
some of these biographical sketches, the reader meets with pas- 
sages, or opinions, with which he had already become familiar, in 
the ‘“ Literary Leaves”—or “ Chit-Chat.” We have cogent 
doubts, whether it would not have been more expedient, had not 
the compiler originally attempted so much. The inclusion of 
such alarge body of dramatic selection, does not strike us as a 
very judicious step. We suspect that very few of our English 
born and educated students, know much of Chaucer, or the Eli- 
zabcthan writers, while pursuing their school studies. If they 
know any thing of them, it is almost by stealth. We have an 
impression, in short, asif there were too many dishes of poctry 
served up, on the educational table. Might not a more succinct 
collection, commencing with Dryden, and terminating with 
Cowper or Beattie, have answered every useful purpose ? We 
certainly should not, had choice in such a compilation rested 
with us ; have given any selections from contemporaries, for the 
simple reason, that they are in a manner at hand, and that we 
hear so much about them in current conversation and literature. 
Of course in matters of this sort, there must cven be considerable 
differences of opinion, nor are we at all so biassed to our own 
impressions, as not cordially to bestow our meed of praise, for 
the ability, and paticnce, evinced by the compiler of the selections 
in the performance of his truly laborious task. We may be per- 
mitted, however, to observe without offence, that many of these 
selections are not such as sccm best adapted for native students. 
In those from Pope for instance, we should certainly have omit- 
ted the “ Rape of the Lock.” ‘“ Eloisa to Alelard’—and “ the 
Dunciad.” Our compiler perhaps will smile, when we state, that 
we should have substituted the “Essay on Man’—for these. 
Although that essay includes positions, that we cunnot accede to, 
yet does it furnish grave and masculine reading, and sustain 
throughout a fine moral tone. Seeing, on the other hand, that 
our compiler attempted so much; it behoved him methinks 
to carry out the attempt to greater completion. Among the 
names of writers who have not contributed a line to the 
“Selections’—are Wm. Dunbar—John Skelton—Thos. Tusser— 
Geo. Peele—Thos. Nash—Wm. Warren—Giles Floetcher—Thos. 
Lodge—Thos. Middleton—Edward Fairfax—Geo. Chapman— 
John Marston—Thos. Dekkar—John Webster—John Ford— 
Joseph Hall—Allan Ramsay, &. Yet we have notices of all 
these, in the pretty little blue covered book before us. These 
literally, are passages leading to nothing, secing that there are 
no selections, to which they refer, and no specimens, save of a 
few lines, to which they can be considered as apropos. What 
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then, is the use of such tomb-stone notices, as those for instance of 
Marston and Dekkar ? The Selections professed to be from the 
British Poets, commencing with Chaucer and ending with Moore— 
and yet several Poets have altogether been passed over, in order 
to afford space for foreign productions, or those of living authors. 
For instance we have a scrap of translation by J. H. Mcrevale, and 
not a line from Lord Roscommon, or allusion to his name even. 
Seeing that we have translated specimens of the poetry of Homer, 
who can scarcely be considered as a British poet, was there not 
a graceful opportunity, on the score of mere literary taste, to 
give specimens of Hebrew poetry—seeing that, that, is the 
oldest known well, of such ever living lore? We feel satisfied 
that this might have been donc, without trenching upon native 
prejudice, in regard to proselyting. We have no specimens of 
Isaac Watts—Pollock—Joln Day, Vaughan, &e. &c. The 
Christian poets have therefore for the most part becn left out. 
When our compiler does allude to one or two of these, (as 
Kirke White—and Watts—) it is in terms of derogatory com- 
ment. To judge by both the selections and the notices of lives, 
such writers, as Hannah More—Robert Blair—and James 
Grahame, never existed. Such omissions would sccm like an 
assumption of infallibility, in deciding who are, or are not to be 
considered poets. Have the writers alluded to lost all claim to 
be considcred as poets because their strains breathe a spirit of 
Christian piety? Would not Lord Glenelg’s prize poem ‘ on the 
restoration of learning in the East—be a more suitable sub- 
ject for a Native student's contemplation, than the selections 
from Prior, or ‘ Eloisa and Alclard,’ or ‘ All for love or the 
world well lost.’* 

But the missing links, in a chain assumed to be complete, 
do not end there. We miss the names of James I. of Scotland 
—of Blind Harry, of Henry King-—of Cartwright—of Garth— 
of Michael Bruce—of Hammond—of Fergusson—of Hoss 
(‘ Fortunate shepherdes’)—of Dermoddy—Langhorne—Mac 
Diarmid, &c. The germ of our early poetry may be considered 
as romantic, mingling oriental imagery with northern super- 
stition. Though in England, poetry owed nothing to court 
encouragement, yct the name of Chaucer shed a glory on the 
reign of Edward III. From that time till the Elizabethan 
period, with the exception of Gower—the scroll of English 
poets may be considered a blank. Gower was the contempo- 
rary of Chaucer—but greatly his inferior—wanting his fire. 


* Would not the “ Aurungzebe,” by the same hand, be more in keepyng with the 
genius loci. 
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Though our compile: has given a shoit notice of Lydgate, 
ho has not furnished his 1cadeis with any specimen of lis man- 
ner, which 1s tendcz and clegant A guilty mother thus describes 


her infant 

A mouth he has, but wordes hath he none 
Cannot complun alas ' for none outrage 
Noi grutcheth not , but hes here all alone 
Still as a lambe, most meke of hus visage, 
What heat of stele could do him damago 
Or suffer nm dye, beholding the manele 
Aud look benigne of his twein cyen clere— 


The hfe of James I of Scotland was full of romantic adven- 
tme The story of Ins falling in love, at fist sight, with the 
lady Jane Beoaufort—whom he sces dispoiting herself in a 
gaidcn from his prison at Windsor, 18 vcry poctically and natu- 
rally told, by the Royal captive, in lines which we cannot spare 
room for The poem of ‘ The nut brown maid’—1s a legend of 
woman s staunch fidelity, undui most inauspiious circumstances , 
—andl of mans seveie test of it The lady 1s a Barons 
daughter, and the lover, high born but m disguise = Prior, in 
his attumpt to paiaphrase the beautiful onginal outiagcs all 
delicacy of sentument Tn the orginal, at every trial of ho 
constancy—the lady replies in tums of devotcd affection, of 
which these few lmes may affurd some idea. 


Now syth that yo have shewcd to me 
The secict of your my nde, 

T shall be plain to you azaino, 
Lyhe as yc shall me fy nde, 

Sy th 3 ws so, that ye will go, 
IT will not live buhy nde , 

Shall ne‘cs be sayd, the Not biown May ct 
Was to her Juve unkynic , 

Make yc 1¢d), for 60 am I, 
Althouzh it were anone, 

Foi in my mynde, of all manky nde 
I love but ) ou alone 


Is it not a pity that the compuilcr did not give moic of ou 
fine old ballads, as “ Hairdyhnute,’'— Barbara Allan '—“ Gil 
Morice’ —"' Tho battle of Otterbune —“ Gilderoy”* The 
Marquis Montrose demanded a corncr wero it only for his noble 
epitaph upon his royal master (Chas I) which bicathos the 
soul of a wartor poct 


Gicat God' and just ' could I but rate 
My guicfs, and thy too ngid fate, 


* We could have wished that the Compiler had givcn 1 notice of = Silvestaa to 
whom he attributes the fme lye of “ the Souls Mirand.’ As at has also been asciibed 
to Ralexgh, we should hke to havc the authority cited, on wluch the compiles relics for 
Sylvester being the wiiter of it 
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I'd weed the would to such a strain, 

As it should deluge once again, 

But since thy loud tongu’d blood demands supply 
More from Briarcts hands than Argus’ cye, 
Pll smg thy obsequics with trumpet sounds, 

And write thy epitaph with blood and wounds 


This aiticle 1s oxtending to such a length, that we feel 
compelled to leave altogether untouched, several points of 
onussion, to which our attention has been drawn by our com- 
pilcr’s own boast, about ‘ the unbroken chain’ Woe cannot, 
however, reconcile it to ourselves, on the principle avowed by 
the accomplished compiler himself, of advantage to Hindu 
students, to omit the opportunity of shewing, that he has done 
thosc who may eminently be called Christian poets, great in- 
justico. Tle has not merely overlooked some of them altoge- 
ther, contemptuously as 1t would seem, but he has consigned 
them as far as 1f was in his power to produce such a result, 
altogether, to oblivion. It 1s not a few specimens, that may serve 
to neutralise this So far as these can operate, by tempting read- 
crs to a perusal in extenso of the works of the weglecicd ones 
—we acquit ourselves of aduty A tomb-stone notice 1s given of 
William Dunbar of Salton. That he was a true Chistian phi- 
losopher, 1s amply proved by the two following ve1ses—being the 
first and the last of a sczies. 


Be meiry man ! and take not far m mand 

The warning of this wictched world of soirow , 
To God be humble, to thy fricnd bo hind, 

And with thy neighbouis gladly lend and bonow , 
Lis chance to mght, 1t may be thine to-morrow, 
Be blithe m heatt tor any avcntuic , 

For oft with wysour, it has been said afoltow 
Without gladness ay auls no tresuie. 


Though all the work that ever had lnving wight, 

Were only thine ; no more thy part does fall 

But meat, and drink, cluathcs, and of the laf * a sipht ' 
Yet, to the judge thon shalt give, compt of all, 

A rechoning 1ght comes of a tf 1agmcnt small. 

Be just, and joyous, and do to none myure, 

And Truth shall make thee strong as any wall 
Without gladness avails no ti este 


Since these pages, may chance to be looked ove1, by several 
Native readeis, we may bo permitted to observe, that the pro- 
duction by which the author of ‘the Sabbath —1s bust known, 
ought to havo been quotcd m  scl-ctions fiom the Buit.sh 
Poets’—and how easy 1t was to do so, without trenching on fo1- 


* Lars, smainds + Rayment, account 
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bidden ground, quotations would easily show We cite two 
short ones only 


Haul, Sansatu ! thee I hail the poor man’s day 
The pale mehanic now has leave to breathe 

The morning arr, rue from the city’s smoke , 
Whuile wandeiing slowly up the river's side, 

He meditates on Him, whose power he marks 
In each green tree that proudly spreads the bough, 
As in the tiny dew-bent floweis that bloom 
Around 1ts100ts , and while he thus survcys, 
With elevated joys each .ural charm, 

He hopes, yet fears presumption in tho hope, 
That Heaven may be one Sasuati without end 


The description of the suicide 1s very impressive, but we pre- 
fer a few lines that are swectly poetical, and not the less so, that 
they are redolent of devout aspuation 


It 18 not only in the sacicd fane 

That homage should be pud to the Most Ehgh , 
There isa temple, onc not made with hands,— 
The vaulted firmament fa m the woods, 
Almost beyond the sound of city-chime, 

At intervals heard through the bireezcless aur , 
When not the limberest leaf 1s seen to move, 
Save where the linnet lights upon the spray , 
When not a flowret bends its little stalk, 

Save where the bee alghts upon the bloom ,— 
Then rapt in gratitude, in joy, and love, 

The man of God will pass the Sabbath noon, 
Silence his praise lus disembodied thoughts, 
Loosed from the load of words, will high ascend 
Beyond the Empyrcan 








The omission again, of any mention even, of such a noble and 
suggestive poem as “the Grave of Blair, by a man of such 
acknowledged good taste as our compiler—does greatly surprise 
us There are lines in it, familiar to all, as for instance— 


Oft, in the lone church-yard at night I’ve seen 

By glimpse of moonshine chequerng thro’ the trees, 
The school-boy with his satchel in his hand, 
‘Whisthng aloud to keep his courage up ——, 


We had almost rather, that onr biographer had not wntten 
about Giles Fletcher at all, than that he should slur him over 
so curtly, and without furnishing a single extract, from his mag- 
nificent poem of ‘the Temptation and Victory of Christ,’ and 
pronounce it as a whole, “ so tedious that the world will willingly 
letitdie © No doubta worldly portion, of the reading world, may, 
but there are many, we hope, who estimate its merits very dif- 
ferently indeed We can spare room only for a very short spect- 
men of his manner—taken from the descmption of Justice~ 
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‘that virgin of austere regard’—‘ not as the world esteems her 
deaf and blind, but as the eagle.’ 


The winged lightning is her Mercury, 

And round about her mighty thunders sound ; 
Impatient of himself lies pining by 

Pale sickness, with his kercher’d head up-bound, 

And thousand noisome plagues attend her round. 

But if her cloudy brow but once grow foul, 

The flints do melt, and rocks to water roll, 

And every mountain shakes, and frighted shadows howl. 


If the reader of the ‘‘ Selections’—will turn to the Index—he 
will see the name of Watts. Let him look up the page—and if 
he expected to find the name of the sweet songster of Sion—he 
will be grievously disappointed ; and Alaric Watts, is thought 
worthy of a placc, denicd to him whose name is as familiar (and 
long may it be so !) to the children of Great Britain, as the note 
of the Thrush or the Lark. ‘There is, we arc aware, much in 
association. It is not then, without embarrassment, that we turn to 
the venerated name of Isaac Watts. It is scarccly with un- 
moistened eycs, that we revert to strains, that are, as it were, in- 
woven with the texture of the heart. We look back to days of 
innocence and childhood, when they were to us, as it were the laws 
of the two tables, brought swectly home to the business and 
bosom of scenes of Infancy. There is surely something morally 
sublime, in contemplating a mind like his—the Classical Scholar, 
the Theologian, the Poct, and the Logician—(for such he was)— 
sitting down prayerfully, to write Nursery-ballads. How few—in 
regard to children, feel the decp import of our Lord’s words—‘ of 
such is the Kingdom of Heaven. The good and great mauu—of 
whom, we venture, in a spirit of profound respect, to make this 
meution; in an article that of necessity is more miscellaneous 
than we could desire ; has entailed an eternal debt of gratitude 
upon English children, orin other words upon the English 
nation. He is gone to his rest—he has never been scen by any 
of us—but thongh dead, he yet speaketh ; and to gencrations 
yet unborn, will his sacred songs be swect melody, like the sum- 
mer music of 


Siloa’s brook that flow’d 
Fast by the oracle of God. 


What forgetfulness came over our compiler, when ho omitted 
that venerable name? Not content with this, however, in the 
Chit-Chat (p. 67)—it is observed in a tooth-pick sort of man- 
ner, such as a man may enjoy with his wine and walnuts, 
‘‘Tsaac Watts’ doggrel hymns have done as much good to man- 
kind as Milton’s Paradise Lost.” If we may be permitted to 
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say so, we should beg to state, that in our humble opmuion, they 
have done much more good, than the grandest of om English 
Epics Isaac Watts condescended to write his sacred ballads for 
children John Milton wrote his grand poem for grown up men 

Accordingly men of no religion, as well as religious men, 
love to turn ovcr its pages Watts, on the other hand, gives in all 
his little songs for children, a paraphrase of Gods law Woe say 
hitle songs 1everently—and affectionately Let the man, who, 
despising the day of little things—is disposed to cul the lip, at 
the doggiel of Watts—t:y and unitate wf Let lim sit down, 
and endeavom to write a hymn Icvel to a clulds capacity and— 
yet that shall not be childish Let more ambitious aspuants 
match tlis doggrel 


Great God, tu thee my vonc J rais¢ 
To thee my youngest hous belong 

T would begm my life with praise, 
Til giowing yculs improve my song 


Tis to thy Sovereign giace I owe, 
That Iwas born on British ground , 

Whuce streams of huaycnly murcy flow, 
And words of sweet Saly ation sound 


I would not change my native land 
For nich Peru with all her gold , 
A nobler prize hes in my hand, 
Than Last or Western quarters hold 


Is there not something in these simple lines—that comes pow- 
e1fully home to our hearts at such a scason as this, when oui cars 
tingle with tales of revolutionary licentiousncss and atrocity—but 
bk ssed be God, not in our privileged and = Do we ask why our 
Jand 1s 80 privileged ? We answcr at once, in all houesty, and 
simplicity of heart, as conveying our solemn conviction on the 
subject—because it 15 the land of the Bible and the land 
where men of poctical genius—and logical strength of intellect— 
do not consider 1t beneath thcm, to s1t down as 1t were at the fect of 
Christ, to write songs for hislambs Aye to wnte songs which are 
very, very simple in structure, but most felicitous in their tone of 
adaptation, stuking as they do on tho infantile ear hke the music 
of the groves—and yet so stiong in their biblical logic—that 
they dety giant power to untwist it We challengo any one 
to point out, in the whole cucle of paraphrase—any thing 
more admnably donc, than Watts’ rythmical version of the laws 
of the two tables—‘for children’—as he, with characteristic 
modcsty wrote—aye and for childrens children, grown grey- 
headed, say we 
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Thou shalt have no more gods but Me. 
Before no idol bow thy knee, 

Take not the name of God in vain. 

Nor dare the Sabbath day profane. 

Give both thy parents honor due. 

Take heed that thou no murder do. 
Abstain from words and deeds unclean. 
Nor steal, though thou ait poor and mean, 
Nor make a wilful he, nor love 1t. 

10 What is thy neighbour’s dare not covet. 


Oaorwrn oh ON ar 


We reluctantly turn from these truly divine songs. We could 
expatiate upon them—but we must refrain. Yet linger we when 
we look to the deep motives of the heavenly minded author * 
** This will be a constant furniture for the minds of CHILDREN, 
that they may have something to think upon when alone, and 
sing over to themselies This may gre ther thoughts a divine 
turn, and raise a young meditation.” How truly and amply 
have these anticipations been fulfilled! That word doggrel, ap- 
plied by our compiler, was rashly used. We have, we think, suf- 
ficiently demonstrated this, even in the songs intended for chil- 
dren Is it not possible, that our compiler looked over them very 
hastily 2? We cannot help thinking so He had a very oner- 
ous task to get through ; but then—he should not have been so 
dogmatic in his judginent, when he was so sparing, or altoge- 
ther negative of ilustration. Will our compiler try and turn 
the folloving doggicl, as he would call it, of Watts—into more 
ne1yous or signific mt form .— 


Keep silence, all created things, 
And wait you. Maker’s nod 

The Museo stands tuembling while she smgs 
The honors of her God 


Life, death, and hell, aud worlds unknown, 
Hang on His firm dcctce , 

He sits on no piecanious throne, 
Nor boriows leave to be. 


Th’ Almighty voice bid ancient mght 
Her endless realm resign, 

And lo ! ten thousand globes of hght 
In ficlds of azure shine, 


Now wisdom with superior sway 
Guides the vast moving frame, 

Whilst all the ranks of being pay 
Deep reverence to his name. 


We refrain from turning to the Lyric poems, or odes of Watts: 
which, had they been written upon any other subject, than 


* The Italics are ours 
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praise of God's power, would be more popular. This may be 
curious, but is nevertheless truc. We must turn from English 
doggrel to ® specimen in another language, addressed, “ ad 
Dominum Nostrum et servatorem JEsuM CurRistum.” We can 
only afford space for a verse or two. 


Immensa vastos secula circulos 
Volvere, blando dum Patris in sinu 
Toto fruebatur Jehovah 
Gaudia mille bibens Jesus. 


Donec superno vidit ab «there 
Adam cadentem, tartara hiantia, 
Unaque mergendos ruina 
Heu nimium miseros nepotes ; 


Vidit minaces vindicis angeli 
Ignes et ensem, telaque sanguine 
Tingenda nostro, dum rapinac 
Spe fremucre Ercbea monstra. 


En, ut resurgit victor ab ultimo 
Ditis profundo, curribus aureis 
Astricta raptans monstra noctis 
Perdomitumque Erebi tyrannum. 


Quanta angclorum gandia jubilant 
Victor paternum dum repetit polum ? 
En qualis ardet, dum beati 
Limina scandit ovans Olympi. 


To triumphe plectra seraphica, 
Io triamphe Grex Hominum sonct, 
Dum leta quaquaversus ambos 
Astra repercutiunt triumphos. 


We now leave our critic to determine, how it is, that doggrel 
should by his own showing, be as capable of doing equal good 
to mankind, as the noblest poetry (for such Milton’s is) which 
the human mind can produce. It is a paradox which we cannot 
solve. Watts having been thus summarily disposed of—Yalden 
is much more quietly provided for, that is, he is not alluded to 
at all: though his hymn to darkness, deserved at least to have 
a verse or two quoted—an omission the reader may not be sorry 
to seo rectified here. 


Thou art our great original ; 
Since from thy universal womb 
Does all thou shadest below, thy numorous offspring come. ” 


Darxness ! thou first ro ale of us all, 
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Thy wondrous birth is e’en to time unknown, 
r like Eternity, thou’dst none ; 

Whilst light did its first being owe 
Unto that awful shade it dares to rival now 


Say, in what distant region dost thou dwell 

To Reason inaccessible ! 

From form and duller matter free, 

Thou soar’st above the reach of man’s philosuphy. 


Involved in thee, we first receive our breath, 

Thou art our refuge too in death : 

Great monarch of the grave and womb, 

Where’er our souls shall go, to thee our bodies come. 


Kirke White is a little better dealt with, for a single specimen 
of his poems is given in the selections. Inthe hfe of Southey 
he is contemptuously alluded to as—‘‘ Poor Kirke White, one of 
the feeblest, though best intentioned of the Muse’s followers.” — 
He had no diving mcrit of his own it seems. He was a mere 
corpse of a poet, galvanized into temporary movement. He is 
dead—and “‘ no voice now on earth can raise the dead."* Poet 
critics differ—like other people sometimes. Lord Byron, who 
was more in the rclation of a contemporary, to Kirke White, 
formed a very different estimate of him, from our Critic's as 
witness the well-known lines beginning— 


Unhappy White ! while life was in its spring, 
And thy young muse just waved her joyous wing 
The spoiler came, and all thy promise fair 

Has sought the grave to slecp for ever there.t 


It was not on one occasion only, that the noble bard did ho- 
nour to White’s memory. He has another tribute to him in verse 
commencing— Bright be the place of thy soul!’ This is at 
least cogent, as coming from Byron. It shows at any rate that 
he deemed a soul departed hence, to be in a place. In prose 
also he adds—“ his poems abound in such beauties as must 
impress the reader with the liveliest regret, thatso short a 
period was allotted to talents, which would have dignified even 
the sacred functions he was destined toassume.” Though we 
have not the ‘Remains—to refer to—yet is there one little 
poem of his that has clung to our memory. Surely there is 
something unexpressibly touching in the foreboding sympathy 
that drew him, as it were with powerful attraction, in the bloom 
of youth, to the grave of the loved one— 


* Notices, p. 400. 
+ ‘ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers.’ 
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Fanny upon thy breast I may not lic ! 
Fanny thou dost not hear me when I speak, 
Where art thou love ?* Around I turn mine eye 
And as I turn, the tear is on my choek— 
Was itadream? Or did my love behold 
Indeed my lonely couch ? Methought the breath 
Fann’d not her bloodless lips ; her eye was cold 
And hollow, and the livery of death, 
Invested her parle forehcad—Sainted maid ! 
My thoughts oft rest with thee in the cold grave, 
Through the long wintry night when wind and wave, 
Rock the dark house where thy poor head is laid. 
Yet hush! my fond heart hush! there is a shore 
Of better promise ; and J know at last, 
When the long Sabbath of the tomb is past 
We two shall meet in Christ to part no more. 


We have said that D. L. R. has a tendency to repeat himself. 
The nature of the subjects he treats of, rendered this perhaps, 
in a measure unavoidable. It also imposes upon us the neccs- 
sity for brevity’s sake, of giving our own furthcr remarks, upon 
different passages, paragraphically, rather than in sequence of 
subject, as set down in the works under notice. 

Haydon. We could have wished that our Critic had 
entered more into analysis of his meiits as a painter, few 
being so well qualified to do so. To us it appears, that 
punning altogether apart, there is a rough greatness about 
Haydon’s paintings. Every one of his pictures, that we have 
seen, gave us this impression, and yct there is a coarseness of con- 
ception, as well as of execution that touched the brink of all one 
hates in art. The chief figure in his raising of Lazarus, wants 
the mens divinior that Domenichino or Guido would have given it, 
or even Vandyke. The Lazarus is better. The anatomy through- 
out is perfect. Whatever Haydou’s faults were as a painter, there 
is that spell of genius about his pictures, that makes one return 
to have another look, again, and again. The picture of Napoleon 
reminds us of St. Helena, and the appearance of the ocean from 
the highest point above St. James’ town, and of our Critic's objec- 
tion to Wordworth's line—which is itself, a picture of the Ocean. 
‘That unencumbered white of blank and still.’ By the way, the 
hue is more a leaden grey than white. Keats has a somewhat simi- 
lar expression in his ‘ #ndymion’—‘ Hence shalt thou quickly 
to the watery vast'—and in another place— 

- Far had ho roam’d 


With nothing save the hollow vast, that foam’d 
Above, around, and at his feet 





* This will remind the reader of Burns’ lines. 


Mary ! dear departed shade, 
Where is thy place of blissful rest ° 
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It 1s a pity that the Hurkaru London Conespondents letter, 
regarding Haydon, had not been quoted, mstead of beimg allud- 
ed to in condemnatory tones by our Cntic It we 1emember it 
quite a-right, it censured Llaydons obstinate persistence, in 
painting huge pictures on diggahs of canvas, for which there 
was neither partiality, nor demand, on the part of the public 
Haydon might have been 11ght, asicspected his own grand ideas 
of the claims of high art, but as the head of a family, he was 
very improvident and imprudent, in conhuing himself doggedly 
to the historic or heroic line, when portiait painting formed a 
surez road to fortune Ouglit he to have gone on painting those 
partition like pictures (we speak as to size of course) thus adding 
1unously to his own embariassments, and doing but question- 
able service after all to ait We fucl deeply for the Artist, an 
aitist of gemins and tasto—but there are duties which socicty 
sternly claims, and the HwAaru Coiespondent, himself a man 
of genius, and not to be suspected of lacking sympathy fo1 it , 
yet knowing that such avails not the dead, duemcd we prcsume, 
that he would better dischirge his duty, as an uncompromising 
moralist towards the living, by 1asing lis voice aguinst what 
he could not honcstly approve of Pcople in the emotion 
arising from such a dicadful calamity as that which closed the 
life of Haydon, are apt to lose sight altogether of the errors 
that tend to the trigical finale , and it 15 salutary, especially for 
young aspirants, 1n the same arduous profession, to be reminded 
of these errozs, at the time when the impicssion of the closing 
scene of sucha lfe1is most vivid It may secm unkind to one 
who 18 altogether beyond the 1cach of praise o2 censure, but 
itis truc kindness to the many The aigumcnt m rcgard to 
suicide,* 1s like several othe1s with which we aie involvcd in the 
present state—scarcely capable of being resolved here They 
tun upon a pivot, our knowledge of which 1s butobseme They 
hinge upon the state of the reasoning faculty, and that monitor 
which God has placed within the heart of every man, who ha» a 
reasoning soul, and feels that he is an accountable being It 
was truly said by one of the chiefest pocts— 


For neither Man nor Angcl can discern 
Hj pocrisy, the only evil that walks 
Invisible except to God alonu ——| 


The same remak is applicable to some forms and phases of 
Insanity All emotion ought to be brought under the discipline 
of reason, but reason alone will not give the required firm 
rein, unless there be religion It 1s next to nonsense, to talk 


* Chit Chat, p. 49 + Paradise Lost, B TI 
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of calmer temperaments, enabling men to bear and to forbear. 
It ought not to be left as a question of temperament mercly—it 
must become a question of principle. But religious men may 
commit suicide ? Yes—for religious men may become insane, 
like others who have no religion at all. The question then, in 
its laigest sense, must be Icft to the determination of the 
Great Judge—but it 1s one that has an awful affinity to the 
general subject of education, and the necessity of religious 
instruction It 1s a fact, no less singular than true, that lesions 
of so subtle a character, as almost to elude analysis, produce 
the most serious effects upon the reasoning powers, and the 
sentiments of man Unrcstrained passions will of themselves lay 
the foundation of disease, and functional disturbance Jt behoves 
every man thorefore to discipline himself, by the rule and light of 
conscience Lesions of the brain and nervous system, may be 
threefold—those connected with functional disturbance, those pro- 
ducod by o1ganic deterioration, and such as depend on a 
sudden mental shock Congenital phenomcna we altogether 
leave out of the question, addressing oursclyes wholly to 
those thit may aficct a generally healthy adult, at any period of 
life Thcie 1s no question in the world that has divided so 
much the opmions of men dcemed wise in their genelation, as 
what constitutes insanity Let us take a minor affection—intox1- 
cation—how difficult it 1s sometimes to prove or to disprove it ! 
It may to the rash, the incaperienccd, and the unreflectiug, appear 
a& very easy mittcr—but when iespectability, character, and 
continuance in employ, depend upon the verdict to be given, 
how impoitant becomes a cool and discriminative consideration 
of it* The question may be of comparatively casy solution, at 
a glance, where the witnesses are the umplicated party s familiars 
It often happens, that the witnesses may be mere acquaintances, 
or even strangers How much move 1s circumspection requied, 
where the question refers to soundness of mind! We have 
known the faintness of cxhaustion mistaken for imtoxication, 
and oddity of manner, or eccentricity natural to the mdividual 
for derangement Atthe coronation of Gcorge IV, a High 
land chieftain accoutied in the costume and arms of his country, 
was screeched at by a fine lady in the gallery of West- 
minster IJull She had never probably seen such an ap- 
parition before, a real Highlander with 1eal pistols in his 
belt, and dirk on his thigh It was dreadful! He must be 
& mountain Guy-Fawkes—coming to blow up the king with 
all his chivalry—scream—scream showed the vividness of her 


* We remember a Court Martial where intoxication was chatged—after much 
conflicting evidence the verdict was acquittal 
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conviction—aud yet the sovereign had nota more loyal subject 
than the generous and gallant Glengarry. Here, however, was 
a very fine lady—who thonght to scream herself into the odour 
of super-exuberant loyalty, by casting her vociferous doubts, on 
the loyalty of a high-minded gentleman. Is it not thus, per 
saltum and superficially, that questions of deep psychological 
and social concern are too often treated? Is there not a risk 
that owing to the over-refining spirit of the age, great crimi- 
nals may, almost, altogether escape condign punishment on the 
plea of monomania? Indeed the greater part of the machinery 
of our courts, seems much better adapted to screen the hardened 
criminal, than to protect accused innocence. Men who area 
disgrace to society, either by their flagrant dishonesty, or 
flagitious wickedness, escape, while poor rogues are punished 
without mercy. Impunity would seem to be skilfully propor- 
tioned to the magnitude of the offence. Surely the argument, 
of the necessity of appeal, from a fallible to an infallible tribunal, 
must ever be a strong one, with even the sceptically inclined, on 
matters of ultimate responsibility—and to such a tribunal, must 
the question of suicide be left, for it is too often, of a nature, 
utterly to perplex the reach of finite speculation. 

Shelley. It were well we think, as he was especially drawing 
up his work for the guidance of young men, if in his notice of 
the life of this extraordinary son of genius, our Biographer 
had warned his readers, against errors of conduct and specula- 
tion, that assuredly tended to his own personal unhappiness, as 
well as depreciation in the estimation of wise and good men, 
whose esteem most persons of well regulated minds would 
be anxious to secure. It isa curious thing to contrast our 
authors indulgent handling of all that relates to Shelley—with 
his harshness of allusion to others, as Southey and Croly—and 
Scott. “Shelley had vast genius’—we are told*—‘‘ but his 
mind was in some degree unsound.” We concur entirely with 
our biographer ; who proceeds—‘ His faculties were not well 
balanced. ‘To use the jargon of the phrenologists, his bump of 
reason was very small, compared with that of ideality.” When 
we oppose any sect of philosophers, it is the usage of philoso- , 
phers, not to put expressions into the mouths of opponents, 
which they have never sanctioned, and on the strength of such 
to accuse the said opponents of using jargon. We challenge 
D. L. R. to name any phrenologist who has ever used the term 
dbump—and further to point out any phrenologist who ever 
alluded to a‘ bump of reason.” We are so much agreed with 


* ‘Notices,’ &o. p. 873. 
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our biographer in regard to Shelley—that we shall make no 
further comment in reference to his remarks, but state for 
ourselves, that we wish to speak with all due respect of one 
possessing so magnificent an intellect as Percy Bysshe Shel- 
ley. His youth was assuredly ill-prepared, ill-regulated, ill-disci- 
plined. This led to errors of conduct which it were absurd to 
deny. His youth was remarkable for ultra radicalism in religion 
as well as politics. ‘We know too little about Shelley, to enter 
into a rigid analysis of his history. What we do know is on the 
one hand from rancorous misrepresentation, and on the other 
from the partiality of relations or friends. By circumstances 
Shelley was made a wild spiritual Quixote. All the world on 
certain solemn conclusions, and fundamental principles, were 
wrong ; and he, the young Titan right. Never was there a more 
striking instance of the sure tendency of harshness to turn 
away the growth of the plant, or to give an inclination to the 
green suckers of thought, not natural to them. Harshness in 
his juvenile days, made Frederick of Prussia a heartless infidel 
anda scoffer. Shelley had too much heart, too much native, and 
characteristic goodness, and amenity, to come under the same 
category—and one mourns, with a brotherly feeling, over the un- 
happy waywardness and wanderings of such a noble intellect— 
seeking a resting place for the sole of his foot, and finding none 
—for no resting place can there be for him who in his own cthics 
dethrones the Ruler of the Universe, and exalts a non-entity to 
hold his sceptre. Shelley was of a nature that might have been 
led by kindness, but to attempt to turn such a wilful spirit by 
coercion, harshness, and proscription; was as fruitless a task, 
as it was for ‘the Tyrant Jove—to bend to his sovereign will 
the bound Prometheus. Surely there must be, to use a common 
expression, a screw loose, or something organically wrong, in 
the great National Universities, when no provision is made, to 
deal with such erratic, yet shiningly talented spirits as Shelley, 
in their green and ductile years. In a Jesuit College, such a 
genius would have been calmly studied, and therefore under- 
stood. His springs of thought would have been observed and 
conned, anticipated and humoured ; his motives prevented (in 
the scriptural sense ;) and his future movements, moulded into 
Some determined channel, of productiveness and utility. At 
Oxford, all this in a great measure is overlooked. A raw student 
may turn out a Gibbon, a Shelley, or a Ward—one can scarcely 
tell which. There, if a young man, in the volubility of youthful 
indiscretion, proud perhaps of being deemed an sprit Fort—denies 
the being of a God—he is expelled, but if in his heart he laughs 
at the verity of the ecclesiastical system, of which Oxford is a 
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grand result; if for the sake of the lucre of fellowship, he 
undermines with all his heart and soul, but under the rose, all 
that Oxford spiritually and ecclesiastically holds dear, it matters 
nota jot. A Shelley is expelled—but a Pusey may remain and 
fatten—provided he temporizes, and trims his sails duly. Surely 
this is not as it ought to be? Whataglory it would have been 
for Oxford, had she nurtured this Alumnus tenderly, had she 
made a motherly endeavour, to snatch him as a brand from the 
burning—instead of driving him forth with the Cain mark of 
infidelity and expulsion on his brow. No attempt, that we 
know of, was made to tame down the wild unbroken colt. The 
young Alumnus was not satisfied with the milk of spesulation, 
metaphysical, and theological, that usually satisfies babes. He 
evinced an appetence for strong meat. Itis easier to expel 
than toreason. It is a pity, that at any age, such a spirit could 
not be met frankly in all christian love, and all christian learn- 
ing The young unbroken colt, was at once flogged out of the 
Academic pasture. This boy-Titan in intellect, is whipped with 
nettles, and should we in reason be surprised at the result? We 
may well exclaim—‘ the pity of it—Oh the pity of it!’ A harsh 
University, and a stern futher, drive out the Prodigal son, to feed 
on such husks as he best may. Queen Mab was the result. 
Christianity lost one who might in process of time have become 
one of its most eloquent advocates—as he became the reverse. 
Shelley cared not for the world or the world’s law, because he 
was made too early to feel that the world cared very little for 
him, and on this rock to which his own impetuosity, and daring 
carried him recklessly, he struck fatally. Cut by his family, an 
alien to the circle o: that family’s friends, expelled his university, 
an outcast every way, his position became truly a fearful one. He 
beheld as he conceived, injustice rampant, and nature and her 
rights trampled on. Lacking the grace of the royal Psalmist— 
he dreamed not of humble submission to the power who causes, 
but constituted his own reason sole judge of all in heaven, as 
on earth. He became a moral Titan, a giant of resistive and 
defiant energy. He was nothing by halves. He professed him- 
self a sceptic out and out—for he abhorred hypocrisy. Strange 
that this being, so warmly tender, so meltingly kind and gene- 
rous, should insist on keoping himself in so false a position. 
Surely it was altogether a phase of insanity. The existence 
and the origin of evil puzzled his brain. The prosperity of the 
wicked filled him with wonder and indignation. His mental 
faculties seemed excited by such distracting speculations into 
a continued fever heat. He became impatient and irrate, as 
people are apt to do when they torture themselves with try- 
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ing to solve cniginas, that fur his own wise purposes, are 
reserved by the Almighty, for another scene and state of being, of 
his everlasting kingdom. Whatever he felt on subjects—of 
which he ‘found no end in wandering mazes Jost—he avowed 
with a kind of wild fanaticism which is particularly rife in 
Queen Mab. His scepticism at one time was reckless and vio- 
lent. It had the virtue at any rate of frankness. His infidelity 
was not of the sneering kind like Gibbon’s, or of the indecent 
laughter-seeking sort, of which Voltaire was such a consummate 
master. After the first outburst of Queen Mab, wherein we behold 
the writhings, of a burning thirst for perfectibility by mere human 
means, that can never be effected ; and a convulsive impatience 
of the institution of marriage, to which he attributed much so- 
cial misery—he gradually mellowed down into that state of mild 
contemplativeness, which for the most part ever after distinguish- 
ed him. Ill health and continued pain at a later period of his 
life, frequently preyed upon his powers. Truly may we apply to 
him the remark of Sir James Macintosh* in regard to Hume. 
‘To those who are strangers to the seductions of paradox, to 
the intoxication of fame, and to the bewitchment of prohibited 
opinions ; it must be unaccountable that he who revered bene- 
volence, should without apparent regret cease to see it on the 
throne of the universe. There is an occasional vehemence of 
dislike, surged off from the human mind, that is indicative of a 
contrary feeling, to what it would manifest. It is wonderful 
what fantastic tricks, almost unknown to itself, pride plays with 
the soul of man. We have known people who ostentatiously 
professed disbelief in supernatural appearances, who were afraid 
nevertheless to be left alone in the dark. Not that they admit- 
ted being afraid—but left the inference to be clearly deducible 
from some little traits of conduct. There are people in the 
same way who deny a first causo—but in their heart fear and 
tremble. Why is it that they doit then? It is the pride of 
intellect. There is a vehemence of passion—and we see in 
Shelley's unhappy state of mind—unhappy we mean as related 
to his conclusions on the most solemn points that can engage 
the thoughts. He was somewhat like a child under parental 
discipline shouting tu the corrector. ‘‘ You are not my father.” 
Does the poor child really believe so? Not at all. Queen Mab 
is an impassioned outburst of hysterical passion against the 
Ruler of the universe. The God of the Bible in Shelley's voca- 
bulary—that is his youthful vocabulary, was a tyrant. There is 
much of the same strain in the Prometheus. In both we have 
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a splendid intellect kiching against the pricks of authority 
divine and human—because he cannot comprehend all things. 
When he most vehemently, trolled out his wild notes of defy- 
ing unbelief, on an unhallowed harp—yet was there a well of 
belief 1m his inner spirit, that he scarcely wot of himself. Cold 
it was during his feverish day dream of life—but if the evening 
of advanced years had been permitted him, it would have glow- 
ed hke the fountain of Arethusa. He viewed the supreme 
through a haze of pride, prejudice and passion. He rated his 
own reason too high—and the mysterious being, too low, after 
whose identity he yearned at the very time he seemed most to 
doubt his power, wisdom, and eternity. We infer that had his 
life been spared longer on thus earth—that the close of Shelley's 
would be more 1n harmony with what we most devoutly desire. 
This 1s consonant to the nature of man—especially of men 
of magnificent imagination, when the hey day of youth, and the 
passions 1s past, and thei logical powers claiify ‘ Few or none 
advert to the fact in morals as well as in physics, that extremes 
are ever ready to meet, and that like the pendulum, which when 
it 18 hurryimg to one extreme point of its oscillation, 1s only 
preparing to return to the other The actions of men often 
lead to results diamctically opposed to those towards which 
they scemed to be advancing ’* The God of the Bible being 
scouted even to abnegation—who was to take his place. Who 
was to be the First Cause im succession to the Lorp or Sa- 
BAOTH ? Oh the measurless absuiditvy of the whole affar! 
Pagan antiquity must be searched in picfirence to the pages of 
revealed truth, and from its chaos, 15 dragged forth the old phan- 
tom, Necessity, to grasp the sceptie of the Almighty! In a 
mind constituted like Shelley's, we do not think this delusion 
could have possibly lasted. It did not indeed last. Let us 
remember that Qucen Mad was written when he was very young, 
and that when a premature fate closed his career, he was only 
thirty. Possessing as he did, so much natural benevolence, a great 
lover of nature, aud gentle indisposition, though inflexible in 
will under any approach to coercion, 1t 18 more than interesting 
to learn from one who had the best opportunitics of knowing 
that—‘‘ for the character of Chnst and his doctrines he had 
great reverence.”+ Who shall say then but the Prodigal Son 
might have returned—who can say but in secret he was on 
his return to his father's house ? Had he been spared—perhaps 
the time might not be fur distant, when casting aside all self- 


F ee through the Slave States of Ametica, by G. W. Featherstonhaugh, 
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sufficiency, he might recognize a voice out of the whirlwind, and 
like the Patriarch exclarm—‘ I have heard of thee by the hear- 
ing of the ear: but mine eye seeth thee. Wherefore I abhor 
myself, and repent in dust and ashes.’ There is a stretch of 
speculation that leads to bitterness and sorrow—and there is a 
fleeing away of the spint, like a dove, seeking to be at rest. Of 
these states of mind Percy Bysshe Shelley and Henry Kirke 
White, may be considered as representatives. The mind of the 
one was as the troubled sea, that 1s not at rest. The other 
leaned calmly against the rock of ages We can speak of all 
Shelley s works but one, as full of splendidly beautiful passages. 
His ‘ Revolt of Islam’—1s the only composition of his we could 
never read. We tried once or twice, but could not get on. The 
fault may very well have been 1n us and not in the poem. 

Keats From his discriminative fine taste and intuitive 
perception of the finer qualities of true poetry, (save with 
such exceptions, as we have honestly put down): we anticipated 
that our Critic would do ample justice to Keats, and we have 
not been disappointed It 1s impossible to go through the 
works of this radiant votary of the Muses, without a sigh for 
the untoward fate of the author The Reviewer who crushed 
his sensitive spit under his merciless lash, had not even 
performed that duty, wlich a conscientious Cntic would never 
neglect that of reading his works in the first stance, works 
which 1t was casier to pooh, pooh! forth m the lump than to 
analyse His idolaters have in great measure passed away—and 
one may now aver without the msk of being impaled for it 1n the 
stockades of criticism, that Gifford after all, was a coarse-minded 
man, abd most rancorous 1n his dislikes His conduct towards 
Keats must ever rest as a stain upon his name For all power, 
men are often called to account, even mm this world The way in 
which the Bashaw of the Qua? tery sometimes wielded his, was 
wanton and cruel ‘Truly has it been said, by one who by some 
process almost miraculous, seemed to dive into the recesses of 
the general heart 

O it 18 excellent 


To have a giant’s strength , but at 1s tyrannous 
To use it like a giant ——-——__--—-. * 


Poor Keats fell on evil days, for a just consideration of his 
merits, or an equitable acknowledgement of his claims to indul- 
gence. Political leanings, real or supposed—were then the test 
of all excellence He who had the plague spot of independence 
of mind, in regard to political views, was deemed a moral leper, to 
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be driven forth without the camp. He was destined to be one 
of those, not acknowledged to hold a patent of nobility, in 
the Court of Apollo, but on condition of martyrdom. It is indif- 
ferent whether the God himself performs the flaying process, as 
in the case of Marsyas; or whether it is consigned to one of the 
common janitors of his temple. To the individual the process is 
equally fatal, as concerns his temporal welfare—whatever may be 
the consequence, in respect to his fame, and the vitality of his 
works. Full of the god nevertheless, as the Pagan oracles 
would say, embuced with fine old Grecian lore, and inspired with 
the most vivid idealites of the richest fancy; young Keats en- 
tered upon the literary stage, uttering glorious symphonies which 
the Coryphei of the place, contemptuously recognised, as mere 
Babel sounds. The time was unpropitious. Other poets had 
possession of the public ear. The works of Byron and Scott, 
of Moore, Southey, Coleridge, and in aless degree then, of 
Wordsworth, made the land resonant with melody. Your public 
will rest long unsated at the table of poesy. It becomes indo- 
lent, and drowsy, and unwilling to listen to a new performer. 
Politics ran high, and there was a courtly impatience of the liberty 
of the press. Congenial to some of the spirits, who directed a 
portion of the press—was Keats believed to be. He was there- 
fore to be flouted upon, and made light of as a Cockney genius. 
The bruised camomile, even when trampled on, exhales fra- 
grance. The young poet with shrinking sensibilities, but irre- 
pressible genius, found a way of his own, to mount into empyrean 
regions, as it were above the mundane din, that rung so harshly 
around him. His political, or supposed political associations 
were aguinst him. What—a young Poet and a friend of Leigh 
Hunt—away with him! How often must he have felt, asa 
canary bird might be supposed to do, if he found himself among 
crows. At length the man was done for effectually—and all that 
was mortal of him, was deposited in classic ground, at the 
base of the pyramidal monument, said to be that of Cuius 
Cestius. But there was something that harsh criticism could 
not kill, and the memory of the young Poet is immortalised in 
his works. Keats reminds one of those ancient alabaster vases, 
sculptured exquisitely without, and that served at night asa 
lamp. Notwithstanding a mannerism, traceable rather to the 
fidelity, with which he gave the vivid impressions of a warm 
fancy, exuberant even to the flush of tropical verdure and bloom, 
than to affectation; he was a young man of truly wonderful 
pees His fire was his own, and it was by its light, that he 

ecame saturated, as it were, with Hellenic lore. The Endymion 
and the Hyperion, are both astonishing, the one for the ex- 
haustless wealth of fancy, the other for the august grandeur, of 
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imaginativeness 1t displays There 1s much of Shakesperean 
sweetness, and seusuousness, about the Endymion, in regard 
to those qualities, as they flavour the earlier poetical productions 
of the Swan of Avon To say that he borrows occasionally 
from Homer, can be no reproach, for there are passages that 
reflect the Homeric afflatus, as in the intoxicating interview with 
his goddess mistress The sensitive-plant like sympathies of the 
author, are slightly reflected in these lines 


Therefore ’tis with happiness that I 
Will trace the story of Endymion, 

The very music of his name has gone 
Into my being. and each pleasant scene 
Is growing fresh before me as the green 
Of our own valleys. 


The opening of the Ode to Pan 1s very fine— 


O thou, whose mighty palace roof doth hang 
From jagged trunks, and oveishadoweth 
Eternal whispers, glooms, the bith, life, death 
Of unseen flowcrsin heavy peacefulness 





There 1s a beautiful address to sleep—which 1t strikes us, 1s 
traceable to Homer. We have no time to enlarge, as we could 
wish Wecan only drop a r1emark here and there—for Keats 
alone would tuke a book of commentary to ilustrate him. The 
brooding idea of a bird is taken from Milton—in the opening 
lines of Par Lost * 


O magic sleep ? O comfortable bird, 

That broodest o’er the troubled sea of the mind 
r Tull it 19 hush’d and smooth—O unconfin’d 

Restiaint ! Imprison’d hberty ‘—great hey 

To golden palaces, &c. 





The descuption of Glaucus 1s altogethcr admnrable There 
is in 1t the wild, shadowy, yet lambent spirit of a dieam, reduced 
to the comprehension of our waking sense, in the happiest 
manner But we must curb ourselves here We have said that 
the staple of the Endymion is beautiful We now proceed very 
succinctly to adveit toa few of the mannezisms that, at the 
time, gave occasion for sneeiing ridicule. Some make a new use 
of established words, others bring back obsolete oncs. Some of 
those who sneered the hardest, forgot perhaps, that the lan- 
guage they carped at, was still English—though obsolete, yet 
nothing 1s obsolete to poetry ! 

Full m the middle of this pleasaniness 


There stood a marble altar, with @ tress 
Of flowers budded newly ——~-——. 


* Tove like sate’t brooding on the vast abyss, 
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In addressing the Muse he says— 


Bat let a portion of sthereal dew 
Fall on my head and presently immew 
My soul —— 








Poetry thinks nothing of making a verb of an adjective. 


- Are not our wide plains 
Speckled with countless fleeces ° Have not rains 
Greencd over April's lap 
* % * % 


A shout from the whole multitude arose, 
That Ilmger'd in the aur like dying rolls 

Of abrupt thunder, when Ionian shoals 

Of dolphin’s bob their noses thro’ the brine. 





The word 06 here, may not be very dignified, butit is exactly 
what the creature does—and no other word will answer so well 
for the action. 


—— ta de the trembling kree 
And frantic gape of lonely Niobe, 

Poor, lonely Niobe! when her lovely young 
Were dead and gone, and her caressing tongue 
Lay a lost thing upon her paly lip, &c. 


The whole passage, to us, seems abominable. It is the picture 
of a bitch hound. No human being gapes with grief, or licks 
her young, or lolls out her tongue. 

Sometimes the expression, from excess of fancifulness, be- 
comes almost ridiculous. 

- From the horizon’s vaulted side, 
There shota golden splendour far and wide, 


Spangling those million poutings of the brine 
With quivering ore ! ’twas even an awiul shire, &e. 


Pouts is rather a favourite expression—we have it again— 
Where every Zephyr sigh pouts, &c. 

The rhyme sometimes is rather odd—but that’s a trifle— 
Guarding his forehead, with her round elbow, 
From low grown branches, and his footstep slow 
From stumbling, &c. —_—_——-— 


We leave it to antiquarians to say where Endymion procured 
his Arabian steed—or what his price might bein those days— 
or by what route the animal reached his Grecian locale. 


I who, for very sport of heart could race 
With my own steed from Araby, &c. 


We are introduced to a mood of mind which becks— 


Our ready minds to fellowship divine 
A fellowship with essence; tat we shine 
Full alchemized, and free of space. 
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A rose leaf round thy finger’s taperness 
* * * 


a sympathetic touch unbinds 
Eohan magic fiom their duced wombs, &c 
* ws * 


Nor with aught else can our souls knit 
So wingedly, && ———_- 


- Wipe away all slime 
Left by men slugs and human serpentry, éc 
* * * 


——_—_—_———. The mghtingale, up perched high, 
And cloistered among cool and bunched leaves. 
* & * 


- Overhead 
Hung a lush screen of drooping weeds 


Countimg his woe worn minutes by the strokes 
Of the lone wood cutter , and listening still, 
Hour after hour, to each lush kaved rill, éc 


It swells, 1t buds, 1t flowers beneath his sight , 
And 1n the middle, there 1s softly pight 
A golden butterfly, &¢ ——_——____—__ 





awfnlly he stands 
A sovereign quell 1s in his waving hands 
* * * 


An immortality of B percep s thie 
Ere long I will exalt thee to the shine 
Of beaven ambrosial, && ———— 


* 


- He felt the charm 
To breathlessness, and suddenly a warm 
Of his heart's blood ——. 








- Kind stranger youth 
I loved her to the very white of truth, 


His fancy gives a colour to things heard— 


A clammy sweat 1s beading on my brow, 
At mere remembering her pale laugh— 


Occasionally our Poet nods. 


—————— Two copious tear drops instant fell 
From the God's large eyes; he smiled delectable 
* ws rs 


Lndymion? Ah' still wandering 
Of love? Now this is cruel ee oe vende 


« * = 
All suddenly were silent. A soft b 
Of dulcet instruments came charmuety 
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Scientific Men. We suppose that when ‘tis stated in the 
Chit-Chat,* that the speaker has not the same reverence for 
scientific genius that he has for literary or metaphysical power, 
that D. L. R. is unfolding so much of the history of his own 
mind. Without reasoning upon the subject, he gives it as his 
opinion that Plato, Aristotle and Bacon were of higher intellect 
than Newton. This sort of comparisonis not of much value, 
unless our Critic explains his Nousometer a little more. Certain 
minds have a bend towards the ideal, as it is said that the min- 
ing rod by some occult sympathy, turns downwards, pointing to 
where subterranean springs and metals may be found. Others 
again, delight in tracing up the phenomena of nature, and their 
relation to each other, in the universe. Many aman has been 
a devoted flamen in the temple of science, who might have been 
a follower of the Muses, if he had not curbed*his inclination, 
in order to pursue trains of thought, that led to what he con- 
ceived to be more useful pursuits. Sir Humphry Davy was an 
instance in point, and it is possible that the author of the ‘ Prin- 
cipia —could have written a poem, if he had chosen. It is not 
at all unlikely, that by some dull and common place minds, ma- 
thematics, or rather the lower regions of the science, may be 
over-rated. Grand however is his function, who soars into its 
zenith. Does not that of itself open up a region of true poetry. 
Is there not sublime poetry in speculating on the movements of 
the spheres, or even measuring the depth of some terrific 
cavern in the mountains of the Moon? OD. L. R. himself in an 
eloquent passaget admits the great utility of the mathematics, 
and shews the universality of their application as a branch of 
knowledge. Then comes a little disparaging see-sawing regard- 
ing Newton (p. 81)—‘‘ he made discoveries it is true, but he 
was in the company of hundreds of fellow labourers.” May not 
the same remark be retorted on every labourer in every branch 
of literature ? Homer, for aught we know to the contrary, 
might have had hundreds of fellow labourers, but they have left 
no Iliads or Odysseys. Shakespeare had plenty fellow labourers 
but not one of them has left us tragedies like Macbeth, Hamlet 
or Romeo and Juliet. We have had many philosophers, but to 
one of these only, can the discovery of gravity be fairly ascribed. 
It is impossible to do adequate justice to the sublime signift- 
cance and importance of this most grand discovery. Our author 
himeelf admits (he is too good a logician not to haxe done a0), 

that all great inventions and discoveries, are suggested by the 
imagination, and completed by study. It is thus shewn, that it 


* P. 66, + Chit-Chat, pp. 78-79. 
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is the same faculty that suggests’a noble strain of poetry, or the 
discovery of some central principle in space. Is there not some- 
thing very august, in sweeping as it were, on scraph wing, into 
the depths of the universe, in ascertaining the heights of tem- 
perature that almost baffle calculation, or the speed at which 
light travels, overwhelming by its unimaginable swiftness ? 
What says our Critic, in relation to this stupendous admission by 
the giver of all lights, into what for ages had been a sealed up 
mystery ? ‘If Newton had not discovered the law of gravita- 
tion, it would ¢nzevitably have been discovered by some other 
man greatly his inferior, and certainly America would not have 
remained unknown to this day had Columbus never existed. It 
is a mistake even to compare the two discoveries. It is like 
comparing the planet Jupiter to an orange. It is very easy to 
hazard disparaging assertions of this sort. The discovery once 
recognized for a fact, it is consistent with human nature to look 
at it through the reversed end of the telescope. “ Any other 
person could have discovered gravity’—any other person could 
have discovered Oxygen gas, or electricity, or made a calculating 
machine, or a steam engine, or an electric telegraph. Why then 
is it that we had no antepenultimato Lavoisiers, Franklins, Bab- 
bages and Bains? Columbus and the egg isa very fitting 
corollary to such an argument. ‘The immensity of consequences 
pending on the Newtonian discovery, of the principle by which 
all things move aud are held; is so transcendentally grand, 
that we are apt to overlook them in the apparent simplicity of 
the thing itself. In endeavouring to express our perception of 
an analogy for it, we may be enunciating an extravagance, when 
we say that we are utterly at a loss what to compare it to; and 
that it is not without hesitation we venture to observe, that it 
seems to physics what the grand mystery—but recognised 
necessity for a sinful world, of the doctrine of the atonement is 
to religion and morals. We cannot enlarge on this subject, in 
such a paper as this. Our space and time, as we already ob- 
served, are limited, yet would we avail ourselves if possible of 
the opportunity to say something that might teach the Hindu 
reader to consider. Our Critic perhaps, has been drawn una- 
wares into this slighting appreciation of the claims of Newton, 
by the homely nature of the accident, which may be supposed to 
have fired the train of his investigations. Stories of that sort 
are apt to be repeated, without the strict examination that true 
philosophy requires. Had it been a legend about a poem how 
admirably, and rigorously D. L. R. would have traced it! 
Now he 18 content to take the story as he finds it. Poetry at 
any rate 38 not likely to be damaged one way or another, turn it 
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out asit may! D. L. RB. is too sincere a lover of truth to 
admit of the question being seriously so stated. Nevertheless 
we do not do him injustice in giving it as our opinion that he 
has been a little hasty in stating it. Let us hear what a distin- 
guished scientific philosopher has to remark on the subject. Say- 
eth Sir Humphry Davy (on Chimerical philosophy). 


“Tt requires a certain degree of knowledge and scientific combination to 
understand and seize upon the points which have originated in accident. * * 
* lt suits the indolence of those minds which never attempt any thing, 
and which probably if they did attempt any thing, would not succeed, to 
refer to accident that which belongs to genius. It is sometimes said by such 
persons, that the discovery of the law of gravitation was owing to accident; 
and a ridiculous story is told of the falling of an apple, as the cause of 
this discovery. As well might the invention of finxions, or the architeo- 
tural wonders of the dome of St. Peter's or the miracles of art the St. 
John of Raphael, or the Apollo Belvidere be supposed to be owing to 
accidental combinations.” 


We are not awaro ourselves that, “‘ Scientific men in general 
speak with great contempt of imagination.” Were a man 
through life to do nothing but to cultivate, much less to pet and 
coddle his imagination, then might every person, possessed of 
common sense, well speak of such folly with contempt. Light 
is an useful, a beautiful, and a blessed thing; yet what should we 
say of one who did nothing but illuminate his couch all night 
while others were reposing? It is the same with the imagina- 
tion. Uscful when regulated, but distracting when not reason- 
ably modificd. The imagination is an unquenchable light so long 
as it is properly handled, so long as itis kept under discipline 
by reason. Itis an admirable lantern in the dark, in order to 
aid our other senses in groping our way to a truth, but woe be 
to us, if we mistake this star, or moonlight, for the true light, 
the rising sun of demonstration that shineth more and more 
into the perfect day. Mathematicians it seems—“ are like help- 
less children, beyond the pale of their own science. They can- 
not walk steadily out of their own go-cart.” In illustration of 
this position, Newton (bearing on the subject of prophecy) is 
referred to—and Coleridge is cited, as observing that,—‘‘ New- 
ton's observations on Daniel and the Revelations are little better 
than downright raving.” Well may we ask in regard to Cole- 
ridge, man, who hath made thee a Divider over Newton? It 
may be convenient enough for D. L. R., but as faras we are 
concerned, we cannot unquestioned permit him to knock down 
Newton, with dicta of Coleridge. Is it that our Critic, not being 
ready of fence himself in the theological field, snatches Cole- 
ridge’s rapier to do batile with ? This is astone from Cole- 
ridge’s glass-house. He should have paused in the silence of 
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reverence before charging the illustrious Newton with “ down- 
right raving.” The disparagement from Newton to Johnson is 
easy, though we do not exactly see the sequence, considering 
also that our author (like most of us) is under obligation to the 
growling, but true-hearted, and far-seeing old sage. Are 
we to consider Newton's writing on the subject of prophecy—as 
superstitious ? We infer so from our Critic's tone of remark— 
referring directly to old Sam—‘“ and was not the great moralist 
the ‘ Leviathan of Literature’-—Dr. Johnson, childishly super- 
stitious 2” We presume that the question is put with reference 
to Johnson’s belief in apparitions. The few remarks on the 
subject occur in Rasselas. That work was written in a state of 
gloom, natural to such a mind, after a bereavement he must have 
felt keenly ; and for the necessities occasioned by which, he was 
thus, with a noble sense of duty, endeavouring to provide by the 
labours of his pen. ‘That the dead are seen no more,’ said 
Imlac, ‘I will not undertake to maintain, against the concurrent 
and unvaried testimony of all ages, and of all nations. There 
is no people rude or learned, among whom apparitions are not 
related and believed. This opinion, which perhaps prevails as 
far as human nature is diffused, could become universal only by 
its truth.’ To hold a mental impression is one thing, but to be 
continually under terror of that impression is another. It is 
scarcely just then to call Johnson ‘childishly superstitious — 
unless it can be shewn that he lived in habitual dread of seeing 
ghosts. At any rate, he was ready to confront one, as even 
Churchill admitted, when trying to cover him with ridicule in 
regard to the Cocklane ghost. If to have belief in the possibi- 
lity of apparitions manifesting themselves, be childishly super- 
stitious, how is it that Shakespeare has escaped censure? The 
very argument used by Johnson as put into the mouth of Imlae 
is the one resorted to by D. L. R. himself in the Chit-Chaé, in 
regard to Berkeley's theory of the immateriality of the world. 
“ It is exclusively the property not of any single philosopher, but 
is almost as old as the world itself. It has been familiar to the 
Brahmins of Hindustan for many thousand years.” To this 
L. replies to H.—‘ That only proves that it is founded on 
truth.” 

Shakespeare. Inthe ‘Literary Leaves’—the author makes 
some remarks on the great poet which reflect injuriously on his 
memory. Alluding to his wife, he states— it is certain that he 
neglected her in his will, in which her name was at first wholly 
omitted, and subsequently inserted with the bequest of only— 
‘ his second best bed.’ That he was unfaithful to her, is, I fear, 
pretty clearly proved by some of the confessional sonnets, &c.” 
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By this exceedingly enigmatical light—our author alludes to 
something still darker. Now we consider, that to attempt test- 
ing Shakespeare's private character, by these puzzling sonnets, 
is very unsafe, and might prove eminently unjust to the august 
dramatist. At the time of perusing the remarks, it is very evi- 
dent that the author of the ‘Leaves'—had not seen the Diary 
of the Revd. John Ward already alluded to.* We feel quite 
satisfied that D. L. R. will derive pleasure from any record that 
may place the name of Shakespeare ina clearcr light, and are 
more consonant to the associations we naturally form of such a 
character. Having been, while yet a minor married to a woman 
some years his senior, there is a bare possibility, observes the 
Editor of the work alluded to, that the union of Shakespeare 
was not one of perfect, unmingled happiness. ‘But we have 
not the slightest authority for supposing that there ever was any 
separation between the parties; on the contrary, the tender and 
delicate bequest in the Poet's will, written only some weeks 
before his death, and probably inserted by his own hand, toge- 
ther with Mrs. Shakespeare’s desire and anxiety to be buried 
near to, (and had it been permitted,) in the grave of her beloved 
husband, evidently proves the unshaken constancy of an affec- 
tion between them, which deadly divorce had never torn asunder.” 
The Editor of Ward's Diary—then proceeds to shew the neces- 
sity of great caution in receiving any of the Statements of Mr. 
John Aubrey, the carliest collector of facts respecting Shakes- 
peare, and whose manuscripts are preserved at Oxford. This 
writer, according to Malone, obtained his particulars about the 
year 1680—twenty years after the date of Mr. Ward's records, 
and sixty-four years subsequent to the death of the Poet. Ward 
therefore, until some other cast up, is in relation to proximity 
of time, and rifeness of anecdote, the best authority we have in 
regard to the latter days and circumstances of Shakespeare. We 
are now informed by Mr. Ward, that Shakespeare's allowance for 
two plays a year was so large, that he spent at the rate of £1,000 
a year. ‘QOutof this ample income, which according to Malone's 
calculation would be more than equivalent to£8,000 a year at the 
present day, it would have been perfectly easy for Shakespeare, 
to make such a reservation, as would fully suffice to completo any 
purchase he had a mind to. Much has been attributed to the 
largesses of the Earl of Southampton. Itis however very justly 
observed by the Editor of Ward’s Diary—‘ that patronised 
by Queen Elizabeth who is said to have— distinguished him by 
many fair marks of her favour,’ it is far more likely that she very 


* See page 88, ante of this article. 
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liberally rewarded the efforts of his muse than that he should 
owe to the private friendship, of one individual, the means of 
making the purchase of New Place.”—-This was ahouse in all res- 
pects suitable for the residence of a gentleman of fortune, which 
is rendered sufficiontly obvious by the fact of Queen Henrietta 
Maria, sojourning there three wecks, when it was possessed by 
Shakespeare's grand-daughter Mrs. Nash—at the time of the 
Queen's triumphant entry from Newark with three thousand foot, 
fifteen hundred horse, and a train of artillery. Out of so large 
an annual income as £1,000 a year, at the commencement of the 
seventeenth century, the Editor of ‘the Ditary’—justly infers, 
that it is surely not improbable that Shakespeare, whose depth 
of affection for his family cannot be doubted, made, during his 
life time, ample provision for his wife. ‘The whole evidence of 
his contemporaries, as well as the tenor of every passage in his 
works, is in direct opposition to his ever having been capable of 
adding insult to injury, as asserted by pseudo Critics; and 
remembering that Ben Johnson was with him only a few days 
before his death.* Who in his verses—‘to the memory of his 
beloved friend’—makes no mention of any vexatious sources of 
domestic unhappiness, nor is such a circumstance even hinted at 
by any contemporary writer, we therefore cannot but conclude 
that the whole supposition is perfectly unfounded in truth, and 
only based on ignorance of facts, and the blundering misinterpre- 
tation of the interlineary bequest in his will, wherein he leaves— 
‘unto his wief his second bed with the furniture, &c. But why 
leave his second and not his first best bed ? 

Few, if any, either in London or the country are in the habit 
of sleeping on the first best bed. This was probably reserved 
for the use of old Ben, Southampton, or any other aristocratic 
or distinguished guest. “The second best bed was, doubtless, 
the Poet's ordinary place of repose,—the birth place of his 
children ; and on these and many other grounds, it must have 
beon to Mrs. Shakespeare, of more value than all the rest of his 
wealth.” Shakespeare knew that his wife, who was advancing in 
the vale of years, had an independence secured, and that the 
widowed remnant of her life would be spent with Susanna, “ the 
witty, the wise, the philanthropic Mrs. Hull, who, it is recorded, 
had in her—‘ somothing of Shakespeare.’ The gift then, about 
which so much has mistakingly been said, was truly significant, 
as the most acceptable token of his unaltered love; which no 
doubt, was received by the widow with the same tenderness of 
remembrance as it was bequeathed by the dying husband.+” 


* A fact derived from Ward's Diary. + See ‘ Ward's Diary, passim. 
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Hume and Gibbon. The nineteenth dialogue of the Chst- 
Chat relates to those two distinguished authors, men of great 
mark and celebrity up to this hour. It1s not the least satisfac- 
tory circumstance, 1n conversations of this kind, that the affirma- 
tive and the negative, are uttered by the same mouth Can any 
man hold two opsmions onthe same subject ? Not possible 
surely One must be ¢he opinion—the other—a shadow. How 
then are we to distinguish the tare, from the corn ? That is one 
reason why we do not like this plan of disseminating opinion— 
save 10 @ partisan. For a partisan, or to spread class opinions, 
it18 a very convenient veliucle—but im the pursuit of abstract 
truth, how are we to distinguish the determinate opimon, from the 
specious objection ® In Lando1s ‘ imaginary conversations,’ the 
Intcrlocutors are well known charactcrs , historical or literary, 
whose manner 15 felicitously imitated—and in which, hke the 
imitations of the lato Mr Matthews, we with feelings of delight, 
recognise old friends. If what is said, be not literally of their 
own dictation, 1t at any rate 1s very like what we should suppose 
them likely to say on occasion The conversation in the Chet- 
Chat dialogue, we aie now going to notice, 1s held by H L and 
V of whom H expresses a wish that their mutual fnend N— 
(nobody ?) would cease to sport his scepticism in general society 
‘This of course, we need scarcely remaik, 13 the desire of every 
well constituted mind, on perceiving a tendency to such sport 
existing, on the part of some person in the company. It 1s to 
be hoped, however, that such a tendency 1s not very prevalent 
No man likes to constitute an unensiable minority, especially 
where the ‘hune tu caveto 1» suro to follow. A man sporting 
opinions of that sort in mixed society, now-a-days, would be very 
apt to have his carriage ordered It is wholly against the code 
of good manners, to broach subjects, likely to cause pain to 
others, or to revolt their feelings N however, 1s represented 
as one of the most amiable of men, and most acute. Surely if his 
claim to this character be a legitimate one, ostentatious scepti- 
cism would scarcely be his besettang fault ? V declares that he 
likes his brother sceptic’s frankness, and confesses to hold nearly 
the same opinions, and asks why he should not urge them 
(ostentatiously ?) 1f he thinks them favourable to the cause of 
truth ? If, mdeed ! He then declares himsclf a Deist, a word of 
80 comprehensive a meaning, now-a-days, that 1t were almost 
necessary to define it anew every time it 1s used. Admuitung 
that it 18 ‘an unhappy faith”"—and “one unfit for the mass of 
mankind,” we ask how so, if true? Is truth in religion unht for 
themass? Isit not equivalent to saying, that a false religion 
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only, is fit for the mass of mankind ? The mass of mankind, 
we are told by the Dialogist—“ require the authority and guid- 
ance, and civilization of a less abstract and ideal religion.” What 
is seriously meant to be asserted here, we really cannot take it upon 
us tosay that we understand? If by abstract is meant capable of 
being briefly stated—where is there truly, a more abstract system 
than the Christian? Are we to recognise in an ideal religion, a 
belief founded on ideas, or certain realities impressed upon the 
mind, as distinguished from fancies ? If so, where is there any 
system of religion so transcendently fruitful in ideas, as that 
which carries us beyond the grave—declaring that death is but 
the entrance into life, that there shall be a resurrection, and that 
it has not entered the heart of man to conceive even, the joys 
prepared ‘for the righteous ? 

L. next adduces a circumstance which is rather characteristic 
of “the most amiable man in the world”—by stating that ina 
company, where there were present three clergymen—he insti- 
tuted a comparison between the tricks of a travelling conjuror, 
and one of our Lord’s miracles. To say nothing of such a 
remark being offensive, on the score of its profanity—it does 
surprise us, that so skilful a limner should have fallen into the 
mistake, of representing that man as either amiable, or a gentle- 
man, who could make so grossly irreverent an observation be- 
fore three clergymen! IL. attributes this ‘ amiable’—sceptic’s 
notion to vanity. On this V. or sceptic No. 2, rebukes L. for 
attributing so unworthy a motive as vanity. “You cannot know 
his motives—and they may be good.” If we found a man try- 
ing to get into our house by the window—should we not have 
some reason, to decm his mutive questionable ? 4H. rejoins 
very cogently, that “ they who reject Christianity, are persons 
whose interest it is, that there should be no future state.” V. 
then blames certain ‘‘ religionists”—for attacking the motives of 
their antagonists, whose arguments are rather troublesome to 
answer. It were indeed to be sincerely desired, that people 
should avoid dealing with motives, in such discussions. While 
human nature is what it is, however, people's feelings will be 
apt to become excited, at every encroachment on property, for 
after all, religion is in the nature of very sacred property. In 
regard to the trouble of answering objections, it is one which men 
skilful in theological science, have cause to complain of too— 
since objections that have been met over and over again, are 
every now and then brought forward again and again, as if they 
had never been answered. Thus it has been with the cavils of 
Hume and Gibbon. The first was easier to deal with because 
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tore open and palpable. Not so the sneerer Gibbon—who 
always, in his smooth way, insinuates more than he broadly states. 
V. is very severe upon the Right Revd. author of “ The Atone- 
ment'—as a fanatical religionist. May there not be as much 
fanaticism on the part of a sceptic, for his own side of the 
question, as ina believer, who grips fast his faith? If the be- 
liever should chance to get alittle heated, is that surprising, 
when he beholds an agile wielder of an axe, approaching to cut 
the cable of his hope, and let the vessel drift on the breakers? 
When V. a little further on, asserts, that “ there never existed a 
human being whose convictions on faith, in matters of religion 
could be justly deemed infallible’—we presume that the Apostles 
are held excepted. 

We have noticed in a preceding page, that Dickens abounds 
in lovely little touches, resembling field flowers in an English 
lane. The same remark is applicable to D.L.R. We could 
point to many sweet little passages, in illustration of this— 
but that we are so much pressed for room. How beautiful 
is this passage. 

“The past charms us, because it is sleeping tranquilly in the 
* moonlight of memory, and the future delights us, because it 
* laughs in the golden sunshine of hope.”* 

In taking leave of our author, we have to thank him for 
much intellectual gratification. His works are of those that are 
truly artistical in the highest sense of the word. They may be 
iaid down and taken up again with pleasure. His style is pure 
and limpid, as arunning stream in our native land. His can- 
dour is perhaps too transparent; for in the honesty of his own 
fine simplicity—e will now and then easily lay himself open to 
an opponent. An opponent, in regard to some points, he has 
found us—but not an adversary. Wo have endeavoured to meet 
him in the frank manliness of his own nature. We have had 
our wrestling match, proud to have such an opponent, and we 
would after our passage at arms, now shake hands, in all 
cordial kindness. We trust that he will consider our hint—and 
recast all his works into one great whole. Muvh may thus be 
cast overboard, and a work produced that may be launched upon 
the sea of time, without misgivings. D. L. R.is one of the 
oldest, staunchest and most valued of our literary men. 
Though not strictly an oriental writer, he is now our veteran 
literary representative in the East. He has been before the pub- 
he for a quarter of a century. He has conferred lasting service 


* ‘Chit Chat,’ page J45. 
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on the cause of literature here. This we believe, has been 
acknowledged in the educational circle of the Government. 
He had been supposed to retire altogether from India. Let 
us hope that his return to this country may never bo asso- 
ciated with feelings of bitter disappointment. May we remind 
our readers of a passage in Hamlet, referring to players—the 
literary men of that day, which we may rest assured, came from 
Shakespeare's heart, for he was himself a literary man as well 
asaplayer? ‘ Doyou hear, let them be well used; forthey are 
the abstract and brief chronicles of the time. After your death 
you were better have a bad epitaph, than their ill report while 
you live.” We could somewhat reverse this—we had rather have 
the ill report of a literary man while he lived, than his bad epitaph 
after death. D. L. R. had left India. He was attracted back. Wo 
are unwilling to yield credence to a report that has reached us— 
that D. L. R. has been somewhat shabbily dealt with. Has the 
promise made to his ear—been broken to his hope ? Techuicali- 
ties will not do here. We do not wish to enlarge on the subject. 
A man of genius and of honor, has luboured for a quarter of a 
century in literary harness, and for half that period, or some- 
thing thereabouts, in the educational service of Government. Let 
no paltry accountant argument—be brought forward to qualify 
the disappointment #7 fuith of such aman. He is in no condi- 
tion to mect it. Elis comfort may be withered by it. “Twere 
good policy, to engage the services of honest and high-minded 
literary men, liberally rather than lop here, and cut off there, from 
their hard earnings. They have much in their power if provoked. 
Aye, much more than it enters into the clay hearted common 
place man of office, even to imagine. The raw material of 
power, may not be in the hands of literary men ; but their wing- 
ed words will hereafter become, Cherub weapons to wave from 
the gate of fame’s temple, dullards that might have trampled 
upon them—in the day of consequence and power. We must 
take our Icave of D. L. R. with the following beautiful and 
eloquent extract from Chit-Chat. 


“ How curious is it that a true poet or an eloquent speaker should be able 
to seize, with electrical rapidity on the exact word which he requires !—that 
out of a hundred thousand words he should bring forth the very one which 
alone suits bis purpose. It is a wonderful, mysterious, indescribable process 
of the mind! In what part of the brain are all these boautiful instruments 
of thought, as in a vast armoury, laid up for use? In what form or order 
are they disposed in that small ivory-walled citadol of the soul, the human 
head, that the commander of the place can in a moment lay his hand upon 
each as it is required, without hesitation or confusion? It may happen thet 
the word in requisition has been lying silent and concealed in some dim 
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coiner of the memory, or what we please to phrase it, for half a century, 
and yet present itself as a word of yesterday at our sudden need What an 
arm. of mysterious shapes—living thoughts—are ciowded together on the 
small field of the brain, without pressure o1 confusion! At the bidding of 
the soul, how the thoughts rush out of their mysterious cells into the light 
of day, assume palpable and enduring forms, and become citizens of the 
woild' No longer the exclusive property of the individual who brought 
them into existence, tney visit the brains of millions of men, generation 
after generation They ‘ wander through eternity ’ 

It 1s an exquisite encouragement to the toiling heart of genius to remem- 
ber that books are immortal! ‘Lhey live on caith when their makers are 1n 
heaven ‘The great author has a double life He exists in two spheres 
Homer is beyond tho stais, and here he 1s too m om snug and silent study. 
The moon with hei calm, pallid, pensive countenance of light—tho all- 
cheering sun—the blue hills—the gieen vallies—the lorg winding rivers, 
that were gazed upon by Home) more than two thousand yeats ago, we ga7e 
on now—and we repoat the sane magical words that fell trom his inspired 
lips and stirred the heaits of his contempoiaris ‘The mortal fraine of the 
divine Homer was as perishable as a tree 01 flowei, but his ppuit, aud the 

rinted form in which so large a portion of that spitit 1s now coshrined, will 

ive for ever ‘Ihe poetical pait of his nature has passed into a tangible 
form—tho property of the woild—a legacy, bequeathed not only to individuals 
of wealth o1 power, but to all mankimd I1t1s more precious than gold and 
more dmablo than gianite 

Jaterature 1s a 1adhant palace, in which all men aie welcome guests Our 
hosts are the greatest spirits that have won mortal clothing Homer and 
Chaucer, and Spencer, Shakspeare, and Bacon, and Multon, a glorious com- 
pany, stand at the poitico and bid us ente: Men of all crecds and colors 
and conditions may boldly accept tho invitation ’ 


Literature 1s obviously aficcted by that pride of intellect, which 
1s so perceptible a characteristic of the age It claims to decide 
all questions by reason alone Jt cannot help recognising a 
wonderful adaptation of mathematical science in the universe, 
but not the mithematician himsclf It grants geometry but 
not a geometer, a fabnck but not a fabiicator The spint of un- 
belicf gencrated by this pride, would 1each questions either above 
or beside finite reason, by a leap rather than by induction. 
Instead of ascending fiom second causes, to a sublime zenith 
where 18 enthroned the will that causes, the prmum mobile 
of the universe—it beholds something else of a make-sluft, a 
nebula, or chance, or necessity—illustrating in ethics, a problem 
once popular in physics, that all the 11:versof New Holland stead 
of running into the sea, disembogued themsel\es mto a huge cen- 
tral quagmire Howisit that the aigument of chance, has never 
that we are aware of, beon applied, to solve the question of tho 
Pyramids of Egypt—the colossal temples of the Thebais, and the 
cavern ones of Elloia and Elephanta? It would be quite 
as satisfactory a solution of difficulty, as to ascuibe the same cause 
for the architecture of the heayens When we shall have an op 
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portunity of seeing with our own eyes, chance made statues, and 
houses, chance made watches, and spinning jennies ; then shall 
we consider the necessity, or chance constructing argument, a 
tenable, and not ridiculous one—but not till then. 

There is neither so much attempted, or done, in literature as 
formerly. The literary undertakings of our fathers were some- 
what like their style of architecture—heavy perhaps, but well 
founded, solid and massy. Those of our own times, are more 
like fashionable, card house-like, brick structures, calculated 
to last thirty years. Zhey worked for all time, we for a 
mere temporary purpose, or the lucre of gain. We miss in 
a great portion of our current literature, the moral fragrance 
that exhales from faith. It is the same in gencral society. 
Look at the manners of youth—and their conduct. The two 
great guarding principles of Christianity, are faith and obedience. 
Ought not the great aim of all education to be, to teach 
youth to obey sweetly, so as to fit it for command. What 
was at first habit, will ripen into duty. The age, however, is 
manifestly deficient, both in faith and obedience. Everywhere 
there is a questioning of authonty, and a restless thanklessness 
under the yoke of labour and duty. A spirit of cavil and 
discontent, every now and then, manifests its baleful working. 
The law of the most high may be spoken of indeed, but does 
it become a motive and a spring of action? Many of the 
works now produced, and whole reams of poetry, might be 
as well written by pagans, for any evidence that they give of 
heart fuith. It was not so with the chief pagan and Christian 
poets; with Homer, or Hesiod, or Plato, or Virgil, or Dante 
or Tasso, and our own Milton. In considering the extraordi- 
nary combination and development of fancy and genius, for 
which the age of Queen Elizabeth was distinguished, Hazlitt 
deenis that the translation of the Bible was the chief cause of the 
work. ‘“‘Itthrew open by a secret spring the rich treasures of reli- 
gion and morality which had been locked up as in a shrine. It re- 
vealed the visions of the prophets and conveyed the lessons of in- 
spired teachers to the meanest of the people. It gave them a 
common interest in acommon cause. Their hearts burnt within 
them as they read. Jt gavea mind to the people by giving them 
common subjects of thoughtand feeling. It concentrated their 
union of character and sentiment: it created endless diversity and 
collision of opinion. They found objects to employ their faculties, 
and a motive in the magnitude of the consequences attached to 
themes, to exactthe utmost eagerness in the pursuit of truth, 
and the most daring intrepidity in maintaining it.” 
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How wonderful, if we consider it gravely, are the wants 
and supplies of literature. Of the many, many books, conti- 
nuelly produced, how few live! What is the cause of this 
mortality, if we may so phrase it? All men are imbued 
with the insatiate craving after novelty, which made the Athe- 
neans of old—‘ spend their time in nothing else, but either to 
tell, or to hear some new thing.’ But novelty soon ceases to 
charm. The newest novelty devours the preceding. To 
enable a book to live, there must be something besides mere 
novelty. There must be illustration of nature, either physical or 
moral, and a savour of belicf in revealed truth. The books 
now most in demand, arc voyages and travels, memoirs and 
novels ;—or works developing sober truth, or truth reflected hap- 
pily in the glass of fiction. But ere long where shall we go to 
for novelty ? There are scarcely any new places left unvisited, 
or seas to go over. Europe is exhausted. Asia has still mines 
of intellectual wealth. A day may come whien India like Eng- 
land shall become a land of books, and readers of books 
diversified, and mind elevating. Before that day's advent, how- 
ever, the native imagination must awaken from death-like torpor. 
This it cannot do, however, while polygamy and infant betroth- 
ment continue the rule. These things pollute the imagination, 
and befoul the limpid springs of energy and high emprise. This 
leads us to observe, that every country has @ book of books— 
we have reached the prescribed limit we had set to ourselves, or 
we might be tempted ito wider scope of speculation, on this 
interesting subject. We content ourselves therefore, with simply 
pointing to those Jands, that have a book containing the rule of 
faith. Turn to the country of the Zendavasta; to the domains 
of the Koran; the lands of the Shastras; and the immense ex- 
panse that bends to Buddhism. How is their mental prostration to 
be accounted for? What is the reason of the vast moral, intel- 
lectual, scientific, and social superiority of one country above all 
these? It is because it possesses a BOOK that feeds the mind 
continually, in a wonderful manner; conferring on it elasticity, and 
vitality, and strength. It is a fountain of living waters, spread- 
ing perpetual verdure over all fields of knowledge, and hallowing 
all social relations. 
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Art. ITI.—1. Statements submitted by the Nizamut Adalut, 
relative to the Administration of Criminal Justice in Bengal, 
during the year 1846. Calcutta, 1847. 


2. Reports on the State of the Police tn the Lower Provinces, 
Jor the year 1846. Calcutta, 1847. 


8. Parliamentary Papers relative to Crime in the British 
Islands, during the year 1846. (Companion to the Almanac 
for 18148. London.) 


Tuts is by no means a new subject. It has employed some 
of the wisest heads and the ablest pens that have over busied 
themselves with Indian affairs. The pages of this review have 
lent their aid in drawing attention to discussions which, however 
important to the welfare of our native fellow-subjects, are regarded 
by the majority of Europeans with little interest or solicitude. 
And to what purpose have been these endeavours? The reports of 
public officers, the records of the Courts of Justice, the experience 
of all who reside in the Mofussil, or hold much intercourse with 
the natives, combine to slew how comparatively little has been 
done by the most civilized Government in the world, during a 
space of three quarters of a century, towards the attainment of 
the great object of Society and Civil Government, security for 
person and property. The Police of Bengal has ever been the 
ne plus ultra of corruption, inefficiency, and mischievousness. 
Our Courts have held a place but one degree higher in the esti- 
mation of those who havo known them best. Our prisons are 
unzivalled as nurseries for felons. The consequence of all this 
is easily demonstrable, and year by ycar becomes more obtru- 
sive and undeniable. Crime is, if not actually on tho increase, 
certainly not diminishing. ‘The mass of the people arc still in 
an extremely abject and insecure condition. Industry, energy, 
independence, are words unknown to the language or ideas of 
the Bengali; and the only thriving class is that of criminals. 

It may be thought that we assume too much in ascribing the 
state of backwardness and misery which characterizes the most 
fertile portion of our Indian Empire to defects in the system of 
Police or Criminal Justice. The blame, it will be alleged, rests 
upon the immoral character of the natives, their religion, their 
inveterate evil habits and customs. And far be it from us to 
palliate or deny the sinister influences which these unitedly do 
exert. What we mean to affirm is, that these are not the sole 
causes 1n operation. It may sound almost like a truism to say that 
good or bad government has much to do with the prosperous or 
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adverse circumstances of any people. But it 13 a truism too of- 
ten practically forgotten Now the more immediate objects of Go- 
vernment are twotold, the repulsion of foreign aggression, and 
the admuinistration of justice; in other words, the defence 
of the community against external and domestic focs. Un- 
til these objects are secured, of what avail to the mass of 
the people are Universities, Councils of Education, Munici- 
pal and Medical institutions? Foreign affairs have no doubt 
always had duc weight assigned them. The question of Mili- 
tary Defence 18 with the Government one of life and death. 
Tins, indecd, 18 a subject to which all Governments, whether 
paternal or despotic, must ever find it their interest to attend 

Lavish are the pensions, imposing (in a double sense, occa- 
sionally) the adve1tisements of testimonials, gorgeous the 
banquets, spirit-stirring or tcar-drawing the culogiuws in honour 
of lnm who prudently provokes or successfully terminates a san- 
guinary war What then may be expected for him who devotes his 
time and talent to the noble purpose of rendering hfe and puo- 
peity secuic and enjoyable, to devising means by whuch the 
social character of mullions may be elevated, and honesty and 
independence take the place of corruption and slavishness? If 
he escapes unnoticed he may consider hiunsclf foitunate. To 
be snubbed and shunned asa “ boie, to be sneered at as a 
restless innovator, full of new fangled ideas aud Utopian theories, 
is tho portion he must often look for The profits and the pa- 
tionage of the Honorable Company aie goods palpable to all ; 
the blessing of diffusing good onder, intclligence, morality and 
religion among a community 1s beyond the appreciation of all 
save a few ! 

Impiessed with this profound truth, we feel a delicacy 
mn touching upon a hopeless and imieverent theme. It will 
not however be the first time that this Review has had 
to advocate unsupported the cause of the lowly and des- 
pised It 18 a necessary characteristic of our undertak- 
ing, that in such contests we must fight single-handed. In 
Europe a powerful press 1s ever on the look-out for abuses and 
grievances affecting the mass of the community This 1s the 
kind of matter most interesting to the bulk of newspaper 
1caders , John Bull being proverbially “ never so happy as when 
the has a good grievance,” such a theme 15 therefoic found to 
be most popular and profitable. In this country, on the other 
hand, the subscribers to English Journals, generally speaking, 
hnow little and care less about the condition and circumstances 
of their native fellow-subjects. Javing 1n cities of palaces or 
Semi-European Mofussil stations, and too often ay oiding all con- 
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tact and intercourse with the natives, they learn to look upon them 
as a parcel of good-for-nothing black follows, fit only to pull pun- 
kahs and discharge other menial services, and theless said about 
them the Je¢ter. The periodical press, if it would thrive, must 
chime in, more or less with the prevailing tastes of its supporters, 
and hence we find our Jocal papers usually very much devoted to 
furloughs and promotions, the prospects of ‘ theplant,” the re- 
moustrances of disappointed candidates for Government employ, 
and the dolcful pleasantries of a Calcutta ‘ Punch.” 

But it is time to turn to the fucts which, we conceive, justify 
a recurrence to a well-worn theme. The last published report 
of the Superintendent of Police for the Lower Provinces states 
the number of offences ascertained by the police to have been 
committed during the year 1846 as amounting to 1,19,932. 
What proportion this number bears to that of the cases that 
never come to the cognizance of the police, is matter of opinion 
and assumption. Tho committce of 1488, was of opinion that 
‘“‘in most cases the people, oppressed and inconvenicneed in 
‘ various ways, quictly submit to be robbed rather than apply to 
* the police for assistance.” Many residents in the Mofussil 
would, we believe, estimate with show of reason, the amount 
of crime unic ported to the Magistrate at two or three times the 
amcunt of that which appears in his official statements: but we 
believe if we set it down as of equal extent we shall be onthe safe 
side. This would raise the total of offences actually committed to 
about 240,000. Now the records of the Courts of Justice shew 
that, on an average, in every criminal case, two persons are con- 
cerned, the proportion of the guilty to the innocent being as 
1.25 to .75 nearly. Hence, the number of persons guilty of some 
crime or other during the year may be said to be 300,000, or 1 in 
130 of the entire population. 

The parliamentary papers on crime, published last year, shew 
the number of persons tried in 1846 in England and Wales, to 
have been 25,107, of whom 18,144 were found guilty. The 
number of offences concealed from the knowledge of the autho- 
rilics, in a country where the ready co-operation of the people 
with the police renders the latter almost unnecessary, is of 
course very small; and, we believe, if we increase the above 
amount by one-fourth, it will be an ample allowance for those 
who in Englund altogether escape detection. This would give 
us 22,680 in all, or a proportion to the population of 1 in 700, 
who in the course of the year committed some offence. The 
final result then is, that, in proportion to the population, crime 
is between five and six times as abundant in Bengal as it is in 


England. 
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This 1s an astounding fact, and should make all who are 1n- 
terested in the welfare of Iudia perceive that something must be 
done ven if the premises assumed by us were too large by 
two or three times as against this country, (which we confidently 
assert they are not,) a sufficiently enormous differonce would re- 
main to be accounted for, and to render some inquiry and 
attempt at reform imdispensable for the maintenance of our 
national character 

Let us now glance at the state of crime as compared with 
past years Not to fatigue the reader with data and details 
which may be found in their proper places, we will merely 
notice the conclusions which they have served to establish 
Tn 1588 the Piison Discipline Committee declared their convic- 
tion that, so far from crime having decieascd 1 Bengal, “ the 1m- 
* mensce yeal by year increase of prisoners can only be accounted 
‘ for by an increase of crime.” Since then, as was shewn on 
a former occasion,* “the number of piisoners accused and 
convicted of c1ime has doubled,” and, (a proof that this 15 not 
to be attiibuted to increased cfficicncy in the police,) “ the 
number of acquittals has been nealy trebled” It was also 
shewn in a former number,f and on the best authority, that 
“for the last two 01 thiee years dakozty had been on the in- 
crease, and the conviction of duhoits on the decrease” In 
lis Jast published report, that for 1846, the Supermtendent of 
Police again alludes to the “ difieulty im procuring convic- 
tionsincases of dakoity, whichis ‘‘ becoming greater at almost 
every Sessions —and this crime, be it 1emembered, towaids 
the suppression of which our efforts are thus confessed to be 
unavailing, 13 one of the most atrocious and alarming to society 
that can be imagincd While itis unknown in other civilized 
countries, it 1s here safely and systematically perpetrated, not, 
as might be supposed, by the outcasts and dicgs of soriety, 
the biutal, the starsing or the despvratc, but resorted to as a 
regular trade by organized gangs and cutire famulics, protected 
and salaried by.inen of substance and apparent respectability, 
the zemindars of the land. 

How little do wo who sleep secure in lofty houses, surrounded 
by swarms of domestics and armed attendants, know of the 
agony of apprehension endured by the poor husbandman in his 
mud hut in the lonely jungle, when the dark nights invite the 
dakoit to the pusuit of his exciting and lucrative trade! How 
little do we sympathize with the feelings of a family roused from 


* Cal. Review, No XII At on “ Prison Discipline” 
+ Cal. Review, No XI Art. on “ Administration of Ciuminal Justice’ 
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slumber by the curses and threats of marauders, the glare of 
torches, the din of crow-bars and mattocks, the gliter of swords 
and spears. To abandon the fruits of industry, the saving of 
vears of toil and care, is the smallest part of their distress 
Naked or wounded, the only resource of men, women and children, 
is instant flight or concealment. The next day they return to their 
ilesolate homestead, their cars sti]l muging with the threats of 
the dakoits against any that shall dare to inform against them. 
Well hnowing, as Mr. Dampier observes, that the amount of 
legal proof required by the tribunals 1s alinost impossible to be 
procmed, anticipating only trouble, expense, and loss of time from 
an appeal to the police, dreading the transfer froin the Darogah 
to the Magistrate, thence to the Sessions Court, and ultunately 
to the hoarded vengeance of the robbers, 19 it to be wondeicd at 
that their first thought 15 how to efface all traces of the occur- 
rence, and keep it from the Magistrate's ears ? 

In collecting mto one view the different reforms which our 
system of Criminal Justice most urgently demands, and most 
easily admits of, we would not be understood to lay clan to 
much orginality The enforcement of truth, rather than the 
discovery of novelty,1s our objoct. Most of the remedics we shall 
allude to, had been suggested and advocated by the philosopher 
and the philanthroynst before the Calcutta Rez tew came into exist- 
ence A transicnt and spasmodic cffort in the right direction has 
occasionally been made by the Government. At celta im- 
tersals Committees are appoimted, and valiant resolutions to 
“ allow no financial consideration to stand in the way of changes 
so urgently required” are come to. By the time that a full and 
valuable report has been drawn out, the subject has becomo tire- 
some, or money 1s wanted for some other purpose, necessary or 
superfluous. The dull inglonous subject of crime and punish- 
ment 1s postponed for consideration sive die, and the result of 
much labour and ingenuity and experience 1s consigned to vermin 
and oblivion. 

The following, in few words, are some of the Reforms we would 
advocate— 

1. The separation of the Executive and Judicial functions at 
present united in one individual (the Magistrate.) 

2  Animproved system of convict labour and prison discipline. 

3 Tho introduction of a summary and much less severe 
punishment for perjury. 

4. A more uniform and centralized system of Police. 

5. An imercase inthe pay of subordinate Thanah officers. 

6. Limitation of the power of Appeal im Criminal cases. 

7. The oducation of the sons of large landed proprietors. 
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The first, although the most frequently overlooked, wo con- 
ceive to be one of the most important of all. Svarcely any 
duties arc s0 utterly incompatible, and require for their due 
discharge such different qualifications, as those of thief-catcher 
and thief-trier. The lattcr, the Judicial officer, should be calm, 
patient and impartial ; he should be always at his post on the 
judgment seat, he should shut his eyes and ears to every thing 
except what passes in court; his proceedings should be charac- 
terived bv perfect truthfulness and candour, and laid open to 
public scrutiny. ‘The police officer on the other hand shonld be 
ever on the move; activity, secrecv and cunning should be lis 
attributes; he should pick up mtelligence fiom all quarters, and 
have eyes and ears for every thing that passes around him. In 
place of the flowing robes and bandaged biow of justice, he 
should exhibit the wings of Mercury and the eves of Argus: 
instead of the scales he should grasp the handcuffs. Yet, such 
is the imperfect division of labour under our Government, that 
every Magistrate 1s expected to combinein himself the most oppo- 
site qualities. At one moment he 1s upon the bench, a model 
of imperturbable wisdom, counsel for the prisoner, checking the 
over-eagerness of prosecutors and police, full of logic and legal 
erudition. Anon he 1s hurrying off to the scene of a dakoity, 
urging on the saine police in pursuit of the suspected, conferring 
with spics and approvers, and employing all imaginable arts and 
apphances i oider to procure a conviction. Fresh from tho 
excitement of such scenes, he again takes his seat in Court, and 
is expected to exercise acalin, unprejndiced, judicial mind upon 
the case, the “ getting up” of which has just occupied his atten- 
tion. Mercury and Minos, engaged in the same pursuits, Lord 
Eldon and Ciuzen Fouche sitting as colleagues, would not pre- 
sent @ more incongruous spectacle than 13 too often exhibited, 
from the present necessity of circumstances, by our Protean 
Magistrates. The Mofussil Magistrate's embarrassment more- 
over is increased by having two masters to serve. The same 
dawk may bring him a reproof from the Sudder Court for being 
“over anxious for convictions,” and a “ wigging” from the 
Superintendent of Police for having allowed so many bad cha- 
racters to be acquitted. 

Nor is this confusion the only evil consequence of the present 
system. Responsibility is divided among so many functionaries, 
that the share of cach 1s ill-defined and impalpable, and proper 
stimulus to exertion is wanting. If scrious offences increase, 
the Government probably calls upon the Superintendent of 
Police for explanation ; he censures the Magistrate, who in his 
turn says, it is because the Judge ‘“ won't convict ;” the judge 
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perhaps lays the blame upon the Maulav: or the Sudder, the 
Maulavi upon the Police, while the people in general look only 
to the Magistrate. Il] feeling is thus often engendered between 
officers whose sole object should be co-operation. 

Our readers are piobably not aware of the number of cooks 
whoso unanimity 1s necessary to avert ruin from the forcnsic 
pottage It a robbery or murder occuis, the complainant de- 
poscs to the fact, at the thanah The Darogah proceeds to the 
spot, takes the evidence of every one who knows any thing of 
the matter, and, (to make what 1s called a susuthal,) of half 
the village besides He makes a map o1 drawing of the scene, 
and, aiter a stay of sevcral days, forwaids a qune or two of well 
sciawlcd paper to head quaitczs An order shortly aries to 
sund up the case for a second investigation before tho Magis- 
trate Hee every thing 15 re commenced and 1ecpeatcd de novo. 
Fiom ten days to three weehs moje are consumed, and finally 
a parcel, the very sight of which would appal u dawh bearer, 18 
taansnntted to the judge, who appomtsa day, accoiding to lis 
expected leisme o1 the usuil period of the sussions, for tial the 
thud Repetition, reiteration, to a greater degree if possible 
than bcfore, protracts the tual, till a month or mote fiom the 
time of the occurrence have elapsed, and the witnesses are be- 
ginning to forget all that they ever know At leugth however 
the day of decision approaches A giim and bearded gentle- 
man* of onental extraction 18 requested to declare what the 
sentiments of Abu Hunifuh or the Companions of the Pro- 
phet would have been upon the case under investigaion As 
these vencrable authorities flouttshed about the time of King 
Pcpin and the thousand and one nights, it may be casily sup- 
posed that their ideas of justice aic not such as an educated 
gentleman of the nineteenth century can always concurin = If 
therefore the judge 18 unable conscientiously to endorse the 
Jutwa thus dclivered, he 1s to forward the case to the Nizamut 
Adalut for trial the fourth And hee, at last, and in the 
absence of any higher tribunal or possibility of further 10fer- 
ence, the case 1s finally disposed of, gencially to the gicat joy 
of every one concerned, and of no one more than the party 
accused. 

In the way of effectually separating the executive and judicial 
functions—an alrangement in itself so obviously desirable—we 


*Tor the information of our English readers, we would mention that this func- 
art 18 the Maulav or expounder of Mahommedan law, and that the respect which 
our Government enteitams for the “ Great Mogul,” is the cause of our retamning at the 
Ba tall Comets era 80 we n to pre abele ye and ridicule. To this sage are refer 

w which ma n i 
ings accordingly, ’ Y arise,” and the judge must “ regulate his proceed 
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must candidly confess that there are practical difficulties of a 
very formidable character. The peculiarities of the country and 
its climate tend to militate against it. The most active Euro- 
pean military officer at the head of the Police in Lower Bengal, 
from the want of roads, could never move about quickly, save 
only in the cold weather. Were he to attempt to do so in the 
hot weather or rains, the heat and the damp would soon pros- 
trate all physical energy, and rendcr life itself not worth a month's 
purchase. A large mitigation, however, of the cvil complained 
of, might soon be found in the addition of still moro Assistants 
and Deputy Magistrates in charge of snb-divisions, with less 
judicial powers than they have now. And this at least we hope 
will be gradually effected. Already the separation of the Ma- 
gisterial and the Judicial functions does actually take place, 
when a Magistrate preparcs cases for the Sessions. 

The institution of Criminal Sessions and gaol deliveries is 
of such ancient origin and medieval character that in the eyes 
of Englishmen it must of course be regarded as sacred and 
inviolable in the highest degree It is however difficult to satis- 
fy the unenlightened natives of India of the propriety of punish- 
ing the most heinous crimes only so many times a year. To the 
tyro not yct well versed in the art of baffling justice, a few 
weeks’ association with more accomplished felons, and the oppor- 
tunity of completing his education in gaol, are advantages that 
are not to be made light of; but to the innocent they bring 
only contamination and disgrace. 

Suppose now that in every district there were an officer—call 
him Iuspector, Prefect, or Superintendent of Police, it matters 
little which—whose sole duty was to trace and detect crime, to 
gather information and evidence from all available quarters, and 
generally to direct and control the thanah and village police. 
Let it be his business to superintend the summary inquiries 
which the laws assign to the local police, conducting personally 
such as may scem to require the closest research, and to send 
up cases for immediate trial to the appropriate officer; that is, 
the most serious charges would go, as at present, to the judge, 
the next in degree to the officer with magisterial powers, within 
whose sub-division they may have arisen, and the most trivial 
to the Sudder Amins or Assistants. Thus would the chance 
of detection be much increased, the evils of divided responsibi- 
lity avoided, and the more willing co-operation of the public 
secured, 

The innovation here suggested need involve little or no pecu- 
niary outlay. In Piany districts the time of the Magistrate is 
almost entirely and per force occupied with his police and minis- 
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terial duties. If his responsibility were limited to the due 
performance of the business which he can thus himself accom 
phsh, most of tho benefits contemplated would be at once and 
at no expense securcd But in many cases we think that mil- 
tary officers might be most advantageously appointed district 
superintendcnts of police The active duties requircd of them 
would be at least as well suited to their habits and mode of life 
as to those of civilians, they would be furnished with useful 
occupation tor mind and body, a sad want somctimes with military 
mon, and, with a small addition to the monthly emoluments, 
they would iender good scrvice to the community, such 1s the 
system already in force in Calcutta, and we should much rejoice 
to see it cxtended ito the provinces 

The 1efo1m that comes ncxt on the list can hudly be consi 
deied of infeitor importance to the one already, advocatd 
However incredible the assertion may secm, it 1s no Icss true 
that, fo. scious ciunes, punishmcnt, in the true sense of the 
wold, 1s 1n India unknown We need not enlarge much on this 
branch of ow subject, as it his been fullv and conclusiscly 
treated 1n a former number,* to wluch and to the admuta- 
ble acpoit of the Committce on Prison Discipline we would refcr 
the reider Theie he will leun thit the diet and comforts of 
the giol aire fai superior to those thit are cnjovcd by the honest 
poition of the community, that the labout enforced 15 so slight 
and ineficicnt as not to bu worthy of the name, and more ex 
pensive to the stite than hucd labour, thit in short the prescnt 
systcm 1s more favourable to the physical and fitu to the moral 
condition of those affucted by it, than any that has yet becn 
devised The only persons to whom imprisonment 1s ically a 
punishment are those who are disgiaced by it, that 19, those 
who have some scuse of honow wd slime, and on whom 
therefore we should wish the penalty to fall most hghtly Fo 
the really hardcned the gaol has no terrois¢ Its only effect 
upon such subjects 1s to confium thuLm mcrime It may not be 
generally known that in this country peisons who appear to be 
notorious or incorrigible offenders, are, 1f unable to furnish secu 
rity for good conduct, lable, without proof of any specific c1ime, 
to implisonment with labour It has bcon found neccessary to 


* Calcutta Review, No XII Art “Prison Discipline 


res Were proof of this required we need saat | consider the small number of convicts 

at she annually, notwithstan ling the facilities and mducements offered by the 
system : labour on the roads We have known mstauces of gangs of working pri 
soners haying been left to their own 1esources by their guaids, who are frequently 
little better than themselves, and of their quietly retuming home at the usual tune 
and reporting them custodians for dereliction of duty 
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declare, on high authority, for the guidance of criminal autho- 

rities, that the fact of a man’s having been an inmate of a gaol 

is not of itself sufficient evidence that he is of this irreclaimable 

character. The existence of any doubt or question on the sub- 

geo. speaks volumes as to the state of prison discipline in 
ndia. 

The reforms needed are few, simple and economical. Bond 
Jade labour inside the gaol at trades or on tread-wheels, a better 
classification and further separation of prisoners, and the esta- 
blishment of Central Penitentiaries and an Inspector General 
of prisons. 

The constant and convenient objection on the score of ex- 
pense cannot be urged in the face of the evidence and the 
inferences furnished by the report above alluded to. It is 
moreover self-evident that in proportion as the intensity of 
punishment is increased, its duration and consequent cost may 
properly be diminished. Nor do we fear the force of another 
of the “ noodle’s arguments,” as Sidney Smith termed them, 
the charge of “ hankering after novelty ;” for, in the matter 
under consideration, we are constantly preceded and outstripped 
by all other civilized states. In Europe and America crime is 
daily becoming more and more an object of careful and syste- 
matic attention, to a degree which some consider excessive and 
over-refined. In British India only, where it appears in its 
most hideous forms, it is allowed to stalk almost unmolest- 
ed and unchecked. 

No offence is of such common occurrence in this country as 
perjury, and none is so certain of meeting with impunity. De- 
ceit is ever the refuge of the weak. Centuries of degradation 
and oppression have widely diffused through native society the 
habit of lying, which, like a noxious weed, chokes the growth 
of all wholesome improvement, and, scattcring its germs far and 
wide, springs luxuriantly from every crevice. To eradicate this 
vice, the slow cumbrous machinery of the Sessions Court, with 
its seven years penalty, is as inapplicable as asteam engine is to 
the cutting of cabbages. It is regarded by the mass of the 
community as a very venial offence at worst, and the law which 
ranks it with those of a high degree of atrocity carries with 
it no sympathy, and is therefore unpopular and inoperative. 
To be convinced of this we have only to look at the number 
of committals made during any one year. We may take 
the number of criminal cases decided during the year 1846 as 
50,000, and we believe we might fairly assume that on an aver- 
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age fulse evidence 1s given about once in every case; but, as 

this assumption may appear to somo to be excessive, let us say 

that perjury is committed only once im ten or twenty cases. 

After making overy possible allowance, a person at all acquaint- 

ed with the ways and habits of nativc witnesses would probably 
conclude that one or two thousand cases of perjury at least must 

have been commutted for tnal dumng the year. The exact num- 

ber was ninety-one! In many districts not a single case is 

repoited, and on an average only two or three occurred in each 

district during the entire ycar. 

These are curious and instructive facts. Compared with the 
records of the Courts m England, they prove, cither that our 
present law isa mockery, or that the natives of Bengal rank 
far lugher in point of morality and truthfulness than their 
European fellow-subjects Which of these 1s the true inference 
each must decide for himself. 

A summary punishment inflicted by the Court most capable 
of determining the question of guilt, that 1s the Court 1n which 
the offence 1s committed, and proportioned to the malus animus 
exhibited, would do much, we belicve, towards removing the 
greatest stumbling-block in the way of 1mprovement. Let the 
temple of justice be im future consccrated also to truth Let 
the man who dares to profane it by wilful falsehood, whether 
he be suitor, witness, or advocate, lenin that there 1s at least 
one place where sure and speedy ignominy 1s prepared for 
the liar. We hear it objected that, under the system pro- 
posed, the penalty, though of ti1v1al amount, would too often 
be hastily and angrily inflicted. We doubtit. We believe that 
that degiee of indignation would not then be felt which at pre- 
sent cannot but stir the breast of every honest man who sees 
palpable and notorious falschood constantly attended by smpu- 
nity in the place where, of all others, trnth should have sole 
domimon. Upon youthful vehemcnce or over-zcal some such 
check as the following might easily be imposed. The officer 
whose proceedings were obstructed by perjury might be required 
to refrain from adjudgmg the summary penalty until the case 
then under investigation had been disposed of, or until he had 
drawn up with his own hand, and in an Enghsh Report, a state- 
ment of the evidence which led him to consider the crime of 
Judicial falsehood proved, and lus reasons for inflicting the par- 
ticular amount of punishment decreed. This statement, 1f fur- 
ther check were found necessary, might be submutted for the 
confirmation and approval of a superior officer. In cases of 
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such malignity or atrocity as to demand 4 punishment beyond 
the general powers of the Court to inflict, we would reserve the 
power of committing to the Sessions as at present. 

Until recently, the constant change of functionaries from one 
district or appointment to another, might have been enumerated 
among the chief causes which proved detrimental to the public 
servico. And the once not unfounded cry of injuriousness 
from this source, having been effectually raised, it is apt, as in all 
similar cases, to continue to be reiterated, without inquiry or 
consideration. From the information before us we have reason 
to believe, that this long standing evil has been subjected to a 
remedial process, as far as the hostile nature of the climate, and 
the inevitable changes in the service which it entails, can well 
admit. So far from men being unnecessarily moved now, whatever 
may have been the case in former days, the fact is that they are 
sometimes kept in one and the same place, even longer than some 
zealous Reformers would suggest. A few examples may suffice to 
set this point at rest. The Magistrate of Baraset has been conti- 
nuously at his post nine years; of Rungpore, six; of Backer- 
gunge, six; of Tipperah, five; of Maldah, five; of Bograh, 
four. The Magistrate of Midnaporo had been three years at his 
post when he went homo on furlough; and so had the Magis- 
trato of Nuddca. The Magistrate of Rajshahi has just been 
confirmed at his station, after having been there nearly three 
years. Other illustrative cases might be adduced, if necessary ; 
but these as specimens may suffice. When a Magistrate throws 
up his situation and takes his furlough, as has been the case 
of late; or when he is disabled from sickness, there is of course 
nothing for it but a change; but even then the place may in all 
probability be filled up by the Junior Magistrate, who has been 
on the spot some time, and gained a knowledge of the district. 
And really in the case of an actually incompetent man, it 
might be the cause of most serious injury to the whole Zillah, 
were he permitted to remain too long at his post. 

The possibility and expediency of incorporating the village 
and the thanah police into one body, subject to acentralized sys- 
tem of controul, has been much debated, and we need not now 
occupy space with figures and details which are to be found at 
great length clsewhere.* The scheme proceeds upon the as- 
sumption that a polico commutation tax amounting to (net) 
sixty lakhs of rupecs a year could bo imposed upon the village 


* Minute by Mr. Halliday, t of the C ; ee 
of the Mofurdii Pol Gay; sttaohed to the Report of the Committee upon the state 
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communities of Bengal, in lieu of the obligation they are now 
under of supporting a Chowkidar for every hundred, and some- 
times fifty, houses. That such a poll-tax would in this coun- 
try be popular or practicable has been doubted by many experi- 
enced persons, and the only proper way to decide a question of 
considerable, though, perhaps overrated importance, upon which 
diverse opinions are entertained, would be to make the experi- 
ment so confidently proposed by Mr. Halliday upon some one 
district selected for the purpose. If there were found “ nota 
‘ Zemindar that would not gladly come forward for a regular 
‘ monthly payment to a responsible public officer,” the means of 
improving the efficiency of the police would be at our disposal ; 
but till some such trial be made, we must consider the project as 
of somewhat doubtful feasibility. 

Within the last three years, as our readers are aware, the 
pay of police Darogahs has been considerably increased. Many 
are sceptical as to the good results anticipated from this change, 
but the Superintendent of Police, who must be allowed to be 
a good authority, avers that already “a superior class of men 
‘ have commenced coming forward as candidates for the situa- 
* tions.” The fruits of a reform of this kind must necessarily 
be of slow growth, but that in time such fruits will be manifest 
cannot reasonably be doubted. The temptation to be corrupt 
is not so strong, so irresistible, as it formerly was, while the 
penalty to be incurred is proportionately more severe. But the 
innovation is of that fitful and incomplete character by which 
80 many attempts at Indian reform are distinguished. The 
Darogah has found his pay raised from Rs. 25 a month to 
Rs. 100, 75 or 50 according to circumstances, while his deputies 
the Mohurrir and Jemadar, whose expenses, responsibilities and 
powers are scarcely if at all inferior, and who are the more 
sorely tempted in proportion to the affluence of their fellow 
labourer, are desired—it would be almost absurd to say expected 
—to be honest on Rs. 7a month. And not only does this discre- 
pancoy stimulate the subordinate officers to increased extortions, 
but it prevents respectable persons from accepting the inferior 
appointments as steps to the superior, and thus compels Magis- 
trates to select for vacant Darogahships either the corrupt or 
the inexperienced. 

The next reform in our brief catalogue is that which the 
System of Appeals calls for. Government, we believe, has for 
Some time past been considering the subject, and, as it has 
gone the length of collecting opinions and suggestions from 
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various quarters, we have too much reason to fear that nothing 
further will be done. The whole question will doubtless be tho- 
roughly analyzed and elucidated, and when, like Swift's cucum- 
ber, it has been exquisitely dressed, picked and garnished, it 
will, judging from past analogy, be thrown away. 

Few deny the propriety of making a distinction between ap- 
peals on points of law and of fact. The Court of first instance, 
if it be at all qualified for judicial investigation, must, in the 
majority of cases, be more competent to decide the latter point 
than the Appellate functionary, who never sees the parties or 
witnesses, who is precluded from asking a question or solving 
a doubt. If any circumstances can be conceived which make 
it desirable for the discovery of truth to employ the arts of 
close personal observation and interrogation, those circum- 
stances exist in their full force and extent in India. We need 
scarcely inform our readers of the wonderful capacity of the 
Bengali witness for committing to memory the story which 
hoe is paid to repeat, or of the calm complacency and ingenions 
minuteness with which he will recount events of which he is 
profoundly ignorant, or which have really never occurred. Few 
things are more amazing than to hear half a dozen witnesses 
relate in succession how A. seized B. by the hair, while C. 
took hold of his left ear, and D. and E. tied his arms with 
a rope supplied by F.; how G. then struck five blows with a 
bamboo, and H. gave three slaps and a push ; and so on 
through the whole alphabet without a particle of difference or 
a monient’s hesitation. To resolve the nebulous matter of such 
evidence into the nucleus of truth that lies hid in it, is possible 
only by means of the most crafty cross-examination, and of 
what Bentham would call “ personal altercation ;” and these 
resources are denied to the appellate authority. We think then 
that no decision as to a fact should bo liable to reversal, as it 
is at present by a single, and, so to speak, irresponsible officer ; 
but that, if such reversal should in any case appear impera- 
tively demanded by justice, the concurrence of at least two 
“grave and reverend signors' should be required. Averse as 
we are to sudden and frequent changes in judicial procedure, 
we would allow the right of appeal on questions of law to 
remain as it now stands. 

True it is that it is hazardous to enirust to young and inex- 
perienced officers the important and responsible functions which 
they are now allowed to exercise, unless they are subjected to 
pretty strict control by their superiors; but the obvious safe- 
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guard against this danger, if such it is proved by experiencé 
to be, is to procure the services of men of greater discrotion 
and practical ability.* As this step however would involve 
an increase of allowances, it is not of course to be thought of. 
To raise the salaries of all the Magistrates in lower Bengal by 
one-third, and to secure to the bench a proportional augmenta- 
tion of wisdom and experience, would not cost quite as much 
as two Puisne Justices or three ministerial officers of the Su- 
preme Court. 

The last reform to which we shall at present allude, has only 
an indirect, but at the same time most vital relation to our 
subject. The necessity of bestowing an enlightened education 
on the sons of the Zemindars, or large landed proprietors, 
might well have been noted as an indispensable preliminary 
step to all thorough rule or reform whatsoever. All, in any 
way conversant with Mofussil affairs, know full well that the 
Darogahs are in the constant habit of taking bribes. But who 
are the persons that force them to receive money, and threaten 
them with actions, if they dare to do their duty? Who, gene- 
rally speaking, but the Zemindars ? Who are the persons that 
systematically kcep up lattials or trained hands of ruffian club- 
men, and set the community the demoralizing example of utter 
lawlessness ? Who, in general, but the Zemindars ? Whatever 
permanent or extensive good we, as a government, can achieve 
in this country, must very much depend on our imparting ¢trve, 
practical, influential knowledge to natives of rank and influ- 
ence, who will variously impart the good gained to their depen- 
dants, in their turn. And until we can teach them that it is 
wrong as well as despicable, to fight ¢ and owé¢ of court, with 
all indiscriminately who happen in any way to thwart their inclina- 
tions and humours—that it is wrong as well as despicable, at 
one time to bully, and at another to bribe the police, the hired 
servants of the state in tho maintenance of peace and order— 
we shall not be able to accomplish many of the laudable ends 
at which every generous philanthropist ought ever to aim. 
The good we can effect must necessarily be small. On this 
account it is that we have heard grave, sensible and experi- 
enced men seriously recommend the propriety of compelling 


* One advantage in having very youthful magistrates is, we aro often told, the greater 
activity and zeal by which they are actuated. We fear it is partly true that a service 
where promotion seniority, and ill-defined responsibility, prevail, is sooner or 
ister fatal to all healthy ambition; and that the energy which should be the result of 


the system is only met with in combination with the high spirits and love of novelty 
and power characteristic of youth. 
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all Zemindars to send their sons to some approved School or 
Collego, where they might be initiated, when the mind was 
pliant, into genuine European maxims of fair and honorable 
dealing. 

We have now passed in rapid review the principal points 
in the existing system of criminal justice which appear to need 
attention and reform. We have not very rigidly obscrved the lines 
of demarcation which separate the departments of Law, Pro- 
cedure, Police, and Prison Discipline from each other. It was 
not our object to du so. We have endcavoured rather to notice 
the various subjects in the order of their importance, and as 
they naturally arose one out of another. We shall probably be 
told, (another “ noodle’s objection” by the way,) that this is 
“not the time for reform; that there are neither means nor 
leisure for introducing innovations while, (to use the hacknied 
phrase) “ the political horizon is overcast” and war is impend- 
ing in the North West. Of the changes which we have snggest- 
ed, but few would require increased outlay, and those to the 
extent of only about a couple of lakhs, or a four hundredth part 
of the revenue. To shew that in the end would result profit, 
even of a pecuniary kind, would not, we think, be a difficult 
task. “If we only behold,” says one of the earliest and 
ablest of the Company's advocates, ‘“ the actions of the hus- 
‘ bandman in the sced-time, when he casteth away much good 
* corn into the ground, we shall account him rather a madman 
‘than a husbandman. But when we consider his labours in 
© the harvest, which is the end of his endeavours, we shall find 
* the worth and plenteous increase of his actions.”* Under this 
quaint simile is couccaled an amount of solid wisdom by no 
means unworthy of theattention of our rulers, but to which we 
fear they are too frequently blind. The bare allusion to the in- 
vestment of public money on an cxtended scale in any 
scheme of peaccful utility throws Leadenhall Strect and Cannon 
row into a paroxysm of alarm. ‘The policy of our Government 
often reminds us of that of the sage Wilhelmus Kieft, who 
“was so intent upon guarding the national pocket that he 
suffered the enemy to break its head: in other words, what- 

ever precaution for public safety he adopted, he was so intent 

upon rendering it cheap, that he invariably rendered it inef- 
fectual ; * * * perceiving only the amount 
of immediate expense, without being able to look farther 


* “ Defence of the East India Trade,” by Mr. Thomas Mun. 1609. 
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‘and regard it in connection with the ultimate object to be 
‘ effected.’* 

We must allow however that there are obstacles in our way 
which are not to be removed by mere ridicule. The Govern- 
ment of India lives from hand to mouth, and is ever in diffi- 
culties. Many are the natural and necessary defects of our 
peculiar system of rule, but many others are only incidental, 
generated in by-gone days, and fostered still by superstition or 
“chill penury.” To enter upon the subject of Indian taxation 
forms no part of our present design. We will merely remark 
that, as at present constituted, the system is deficient in one 
important point; it furnishes the Government with no stimulus 
to improvement. In most other countries, any amelioration of 
the physical and social condition of the people is followed by 
an increase of wealth and expenditure, and consequently of the 
public revenue. The strongest possible impulse in the right 
direction is thus provided. In this country the chief sources 
of revenue are such that the Government partakes not directly 
and immediately of the benefits it confers. Nay, in many cases 
improvement can only be effected by sacrifice and self-denial, 
measures which are regarded with favour in few courts or coun- 
cil-chambers. This financial peculiarity, and the absence of 
the stimulus of public opinion, account in some measure for the 
current of reform in India being slow even to stagnation. If, 
according to the theory of a modern philosopher, civilization 
implies. as its chief characteristic, progress, it must be admitted 
that we are as yet not too far removed from barbarism. 

Every new Governor-General, on his arrival, or even long 
before it, is trumpetted and sct forth as the man of peace, 
the hero who is not only to protect us against foreign enemies 
but is to wage war against crime, ignorance and brutishness, 
and to rescue millions from a state of appalling moral and 
physical, degradation. The new reign commences full of hope 
and promise; but ere long some just and necessary war which 
it was impossible to have foreseen or averted, absorbs attention, 
and from that moment every thing else is forgotten. New 
acquisitions in distant and desert countries, the triumphant 
progress of the British bayonet, rivers choked with human 
bodies, men mown down and tossed about like grass in a hay- 
field,—these form the theme of minutes and despatches; victory 
and vengeance become the sole objects of desire. We would 


* History of New York. 
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not be understood as regarding the bare idea of bloodshed with 
that sickly horror which is felt or expressed by certain sects and 
societies of the present day. Such emotions, while man is 
prone to error and injustice, are quite out of place, and tend but 
to foster the evils deprecated. But, looking upon war with its 
train of miseries as not unfrequently the less of two evils, we 
still protest against its cver being contemplated cxccpt as the 
means of securing the blessings of peace. Where any other 
object is in view, the slaughter inflicted is wanton and unjustifia- 
ble—murder on a large scale. Of what avail is it that the 
insult of centuries is avenged, that the honour of the British 
flag is untarnished, that another bright jewel is added to the 
crown, or another coloured spot to the map of India, if the 
millions for whose happiness we are responsible are weighed 
down with as much misery and vice as ever? They are doubt- 
less a patient people, long suffering and of much endurance. 
Our rule and the gain it brings us are in little danger, compara- 
tively, from internal discontent in Bengal Proper. ‘This is tho 
solfish consideration which we fear has too often actuated the 
Rulers of India. Where social improvement can bo effected 
without the sacrifice of powcr, patronage or profit, it is not 
withheld; where the existence of that power or profit appcars to 
bo cndangered, no expenditure is decmed excessive, no diffi- 
cultics are succumbed to, no efforts spared. 

To trace ont and foreshadow the probable fruits of this prin- 
ciple of selfishness would lead us far from our design. Let us 
hope that our prosent ruler will regard the claims of the peaple 
of India upon his time and attention as the first and most para- 
mount, and one not to be satisfied by vague unmeaning profes- 
sions, or a passing allusion in an after dinner speech. Let 
him remember that interest aud duty point to the same path. 
“In this day of trial,” to quote an able contemporary, “ when 
‘ institutions and statcs are sifted and scarched to their dregs, 
and whicu it becomes a mattor of life and death that a Go- 
vornment shall be able to justify itself to its people, and stand 
with a clear conscience before the world, abuses become daily 
wore fatal and their curo more indispensable.” 
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Art. IV.—1. A Dictionary in Sanskrit and English, designed 
Jor the use of private students and of Indian colleges and 
schools. By the late Rev. W. Yates, D. D., Calcutta, Baptist 
Mission Press, 1846, pages 928. 


2. A Grammar of the Sanskrit Language, ete. By Rev. W. 
Yates, D. D., Second edition, Ibidem, 1845, pages 494. 


THREE ycars have elapsed, since the lamented author of these 
two works, having left the shores of India in scarch of reno- 
vated health, was overtaken by dcath on the Red Sca, to whose 
keeping his mortal remains were committed until that day when 
the sea shall give up her dead. Born of humble parentage 
in December 1792 at Loughborough, the birth-place of John 
Howe, he was originally brought up for the same trade which 
Dr. Carey once followed ; but his judicious father (who survived 
him abont three years) percciving that the talents and inclina- 
tions of his son pointed to a different sphere of labour, wisely 
encouraged him to take advantage of all the opportunities 
Which Providence might grant for acquiring information. At 
the carly age of fourteen his mind underwent that chango 
which bears the stamp of divine origin; and from that period 
liis progress in the pursuit of knowledge was both continuous 
and rapid. After struggling with various difficulties, he was 
at length enabled, chiefly through the interposition of tho great 
Robert Hall, to enter the Baptist College at Bristol, in October 
1812, a few weeks before he had concluded the tweuticth year 
of his age. 

His predilection for the study of languages, which throughout 
life formed one of the leading features of his intellectual cha- 
racter, now developed itself more fully than before. In proof 
of this it may be mentioned, that he composed an elaborate 
Grammar of the Greck language, including a treatise on pro- 
sody. This work he must have carried on in secret, for even 
his biographer, Dr. Woby, who was his fellow-student and inti- 
mate friend, appears not to have been aware of it; and but for 
the discovery of the manuscript after the author's death, its 
existence would probably have remained unknown. As a 
literary production the value of that grammar may not bo 
great; but that a student of divinity should, at the ago of 
twenty-one, compose such a work, without giving the least 
intimation of it to any of his friends, is a proof of perse- 
verance and modesty such as we believe are rarely exhibited 
under similar circumstances. It appears, from a letter to his 
father, that he had previously “spent all his spare time in 
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writing a Greek vocabulary, because as there had not been one 
published yet, that he liked, he determined, if he could, to 
make one to his own mind.” It was in the same pains-taking 
way that he applicd himself to the study of Hebrew, Chaldee, 
and Arabic. 

Whilst at Bristol he was led to form the resolution of becoming 
a Missionary. Having previously expericnced great kindness 
from Robert Hall, he now wrote to him for advice, and received 
in reply a letter full of encouragement, and marked by an almost 
prophetic anticipation of his future carcer in India. It is 
singular that the youthful student should at first have thought 
of Abyssinia as the scene of his labours. ‘‘ No sooner was 
this opinion formed,” says his biographer, ‘‘ than the library 
was searched for the Ambaric scriptures and grammars, and 
closer attention given to the study of Arabic.” But the Com- 
mittee of the Baptist Missionary Society, to which he naturally 
offered his services, directed his attention to Bengal, the only 
country where up to that time it had been endeavouring to 
plant the standard of the cross. 

He left Bristol College in the spring of 1814, and after an 
interval of three months, the greater part of which he spent 
at Olncy, where he was engaged in pastoral duties, he was pub- 
licly set apart for missionary labour at Leicester, on the 31st 
of Angust. Robert Hall offered up the ordination prayer, and 
itis certainly very remarkable to find Dr. Yates twenty-five 
years afterwards referring to that prayer in the following Jan- 
guage :— 


“T sball hereafter sce whether the impression so strongly produced in 
my mind by the prayer offered up by the Rey. Robort Hall at my designa- 
tion will be realized or not. His prayer led me and others to feel that J 
should be removed in the midst of my usefulness as a translator of the Word 
of God. There was somecthing very like the spintof Prophecy, both in the 
Inanuer in which it was ntverad and in the effect which it produced.” 


In those days it was necessary for Missionarics procecding 
to India to obtain a special permission from the powers that 
be. With regard to Mr. Yates, his biographer says— 


“True to their oft-avowed principles of hostility to the religion and 
kingdom of Christ, the Court of Directors peremptory refused permis- 
sion for him to go out, although his passege was to be made in a private 
ship. This refusal was repeated, on a socond and more urgent but respectfrl 
appoal, Thore remained, theroforc, no altornative, but to take the case 
to the higher court, and at once ascortain whether in the spirit of the 
new act, which camoin force only on April 10th of this ycar, (1814) tho 
Board of Controul would really overrule, in this matter, tho Court of 
Directors. On application to H. M. Government, permission was immoediate- 
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ly gianted,+ thus maiking the depmtmo of Mr Yates with one additional 
peculiarity, masmuch as it was in 1eference to him that the disposition of 
goveinment was tested. 

Having overcome this difhculty, Mr Yates embarked on 
board the Zaid Mota, tho commander of which, Captain Kemp, 
gave him a fiee passage Nearthe Sandheads a ternfic storm 
thieatencd to destroy the sup, but finally Mr Yates landcd 
in India on the 15th of Apil 1815 When his ariuval was 
reported, he was once more made to feel the hostility of the 
Indian Government of that day He was summoned bcfore the 
authorities, and had to find sureties for lis appearance, in case 
the Government should determine to send him out of the coun 
try What a mighty change has taken place since that time ! 

It 18 not our object to give a detailed account of the caicer 
upon which Mr Yatcs now entered The first two years of his 
Indian life were spent at Scrampore, the remaming twenty 
eight at Calcutta, with the eaxccption of two (1427 and 182k) 
during which he was absent, having been compelled by tho 
fame of lus health to 1c-visit Rugland Nearly thirty ycars 
of his life he devoted to the promotion of the spnitual welfare 
of India He was a preacher to the nativcs, an instructor of 
youth, the pastor of an English church, and the author of a 
number of school books in the native languages Upon each 
of these departments of labo he biought to bear an unwearicd 
diligence, an uncommonly coniect practical judgment, and an 
unflinching firmness of purpose His pulpit muinistiations cs- 
pecially were highly valued by is hearers Although Jus deli 
very was not pleasant and his style not adoincd by any otha 
beauties than those of correctness and simplicity, yct the depth 
and nchness of lis thoughts, and the luudity of then arrange- 
ment, imparted to his discourses 4 charm which was greatly 
enhanced by the prominence invariably given to the fundamen- 
tal doctrines of the gospel, which are the words of eternal hfe 
His private characttr was strongly marked by the cssential 
adjuncts of greatness, humility, simplicity, and benevolcnee, 
Persons who saw him for the first time, usually exapericnced a 
feeling of disappointment, produced by the extraordinary sim- 
pheity of his appeaiance and dcportment Unhko many other 
scholars, he possessed great piactical wisdom His advice, 
whether on private affairs or on more public measures, was 
always given in a few words,—plain but precise, and however 
contrary it might be to the wishes or expectations of those 


* A fec of ten guineas, however, had to be paid 
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who had solicited it, the event almost invatably confirmed 1ts 
soundness 

That we have not allowed the parttalities of friendship to 
lead us to form an canggcrated estimate of the charactor and 
attainments of Dr Yates, will at once appcar from a single 
document, which we are happy to have it in our power to insert 
in this place The Missionary conference of Calcutta consists 
of ministers of the Church of England, the Established and 
the Free Churches of Scotland, the Baptist and the Indepen- 
dent Denommations At the request of the members of this 
respectable body, who from multiplicd personal experience had 
the best acquaintance with the dcpartcd, the following paper 
was prepared by the Rev Dr Dufl, and ananimously adopted 
by the conference as embodying a faithful capression of their 
f-elings — 


‘The Members of this conference have received with much sonow the 
mnt lligence of the death of then oldest member, the Rev. W Lates D D 
‘Then estemed fither and fiend having been called from Ins post of duty, 
in the midst of most impoitant and useful labours they disue unitedly to 
10co1d then sense of the hcavy loss thus sustamed by the Missionary body 
in Calcutta and by the causo of Chiistin India But they would at tho 
same time desue to humble themselves under the mighty hand of God, and 
submit to this dispensation of his holy will with thanksgiving and piaise 
to the Latha of Sjimts, for all the giace given to his departed servant 
though the trying vicissitudes of Jite and for the good hope of eternal 
glory though the alone meiits of his Saviow which animated his last hows 

In onder the better to reahve the natme and ¢atent of then loss, the 
mcmbers of the confercnce desuo to 1¢coid thei united testimony to tho 
rae woith of then dopmted friend and biothe: viewod im his individual, 
social and professional character. 

Huis individual character was suffiacntly mmked by many admyrable 
qualities He was a may of naturally masculine undeistanding , but it 
was an understanding littlo lable to be waiped by partizanship or misled by 
pievudice. Ho was a manofacute discaumment butat was acuteness wluch 
nevei degencrated into liberality o1 acuimony He was a man of great 
and extensive learning , but 1t was learning without parade, singulanty, 
orpedantiy Ie wasaman of genume plulanthropy , but it was philan 
tluopy without ostentution o: vanity He wis a man of divout and 
feavent picty, but it was piety 1cmoved alike fiom the fonmaltics of super 
stition and the 11go1s of asccticism 

His social characte, vas distinguished by many estimable and attractive 
foatuies. ‘Lo lus fannly he was endcaicd by luis truly ammable tenderness, 
alike in tho conjugal and pmental alationsp to bis immediate tnends, 
by the gentleness of his tempui, the cheerfulness of his disposition, and tho 
suavity of his manners, and to thonumeious cucle of his general acquaint 
ance, by lis extremo 1cadinoss to obligo the judiciousness of his counsels, 
the strictness of his inte guity, and the sinco1ty and steadiness of his attach 
ments. He could raise and ho could 1¢cprove too, as occasion called for 
it, but his praiso was without exaggeration and his 10proof without aspe 
uity Elis chanty never allowed him to think the worst of any, but tho best 
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of all Deeply conscious of his own short comings, he would not magnify 
the infiimities of others, but pity and pray over them, deeply sensible of 
his own obligation to the undeso:ved meicies of God, he would not envy 
the excellencics of others but see m them fesh tokens of a lathe 5 love 
Jowads Christians of othe: denominations he was tolerant without lati 
tudinanianism, and faithful and just without Ingotiy. Ho could discern 
and 1ejo1ce 1n an ynwaid and substantial unity, amd much outwaad and 
cucumstantial multiformity. His constant endeavour was practically to 
piove that, in tlungs neccssuy, there should be unity, in things not ne 
cessuy, liberty, and in all things, charity ’ 

His professional characte: had itsown pcculial excellencies As a traine1 
of youth, a peache: to the heathen, and the pastor of a flock, he showed 
foith his works of faith and lahouis of love, with such meckness, patience, 
and foibeaance that he never appeated as a lordly supenior, but iather as 
a servant or helper, ministering comfort and cdification to all mound But 
the spheie of usefulness which, fiom the first, he specially cultivated, and 
which, of lato years, absorbed ne tly the whole of Ins strength and energy, 
was that of Bible translation In this dcputment of Missionary labous, 
the inantle of the venerable Carey had wortluly fallen on nm = In Ins 
valicd attunments and achievements theicm he latterly stood alone, and 
his lamented decease has Icft a blank m it, which cannot be muncdiatcly 
supplied In thus, his own favoute and chosen vocation, his devotcdness 
was intensvand entne In reference to it, he seemed to adopt and live out 
tho saying, that he ‘must never think to put off his anmoui, till he was 
ready jor others to put on hissnoud = ‘The umeserved consecration of nis 
time, his talents, his learning, and all, to the furtheranco of this noble branch 
of Evangelistic labou: m the land of Ins adoption, he has himselt uncon 
sciously but finely embodied m words fannhar, but mmortal,—when, on 
heaing the decision of jns medical attendants as to the necessity of a tem 
porary 1emoval to his native shores, he 1cmaiked, with faltczmg voice and 
teaiful eyes, “ they have condemned me to go home. hat carthly home 
he was neve destincd to reach, Before he had advanced half wy towards 
it, his heavenly Father was pleased to call him to another and bette:, All 
that was perishable of Dr William Yates was consigned to the bosom of 
that “ Red Sea, the wondeis of which, on the ever memorable mght of 
Tsiaels deliverance he had so often helped to transfuse into the Janguages 
of myriads im these eastern climes, but ms mmpuishablo soul, sanctified 
and redeemed thiough the blood of the covenant, winged 11s fight to the 
promised land, the heavenly Canaan—there to nungle with the adoung 
tlnong that ccase not day non night to “ sing a new song, the song of Moses 
andthe Lamb’ I1om that blissful 1calm, with its gloiious society and 
rivers of pleasmes, we would not 1ecall Jum, if we could Rather, rogad 
ing our loss as his incalculable gain, would we in the excicse of heroic 
futh, desue, in tranquil resignation to exclann, “ The Lod gave, and the 
Lord hath taken away, blessed be the name of the Lod’ Rather :egarding 
Jus example as a bi di pattern for us to copy, in so fai as it Wao mm imita 
tion of Christ, would we pray to be endowed. with sinular grace “ to fight 
the good fight,” that, having 1un ou 1aco and finishcd our couse on carth, 
we too may be privileged to die the death of the ughteous, and our latter 
end may be hke his 

Tn conclusion, the conference beg to oxpiess their sincere sympathy with 
then Baptist brothren, who havo had so oxccllont and anuable a momber of 
their circle removed from them by the picsont afflictive dispensation They 
desne also sincercly to condole with the bereaved widow and surviving 
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childien May he who 1s the Father of the fatherless, and Husband of tho 
widow, be then stay and support then sun and then shield in tins life, and 
in the life to come ther sure and everlasting portion ’ 

It would be interesting in itsc]f, and not altogether unsuitable 
to the pages of this Review, to pourtray more 1u detail the entire 
character of a man to whom India owes so much, but the limits 
assigned to this article foilid our attempting the task, and permit 
us only to take a survcy of his labour in the ficld of Indian philo- 
logy He posscssed a strong predilection for the study of 
languages, which must be regaidid as one of the leading 
features of his imtcllectual nature, and the facility with which 
he mastcred languages was propoitionate to that predilection 
He learnt Latin im lus boyhood, piumnupally through his own 
unaided efforts About the same tame he stndid Gieeh, and 
shoitly afterwards Hebicw, Chaldee, and Arabic The kindness 
of a frend cnabled him, whilst at college, to acqune the rudi- 
ments of Ficnch ‘Lhete his attention was also directed to 
Auharic, but we do not bcilieve that he prosecuted the study of 
that language long On Jus ainival in India he applied himself 
to the study of tho Bengali and Sinshnit languages, to which 
a few years later the Hindi, Undu, and Pcisian were added 
During the voyage bach fiom his visit to England in 1828 he 
commenced the study of Clunese, simply for the purpose of 
encouraging a young lady, a {cllow passenger, who was proceed- 
ing to China with a view to missionuy work 

The linguist may be viewed as a distinct genus of the human 
family , and that genus again compiiscs sevcial species Some 
linguists direct thei attention puncpally to the structure of the 
language which they study Then object may be called the 
anatomy of language The mflcition of nouns, pronouns and 
voibs, theaules of syntax, and the distiubution of all the wo.ds 
among the difiurent roots fromm wluch thy are derived, afford to 
them a never failing source of mtcust To such men the 
giammar and the dictionary ac the piincipal study They 
may travel over the whole held of literature which 18 occupied 
by any given language, but tlfir onc const int endeavour 15, to 
collect from it, as they pass along, specimens to cnrich the 
museum of their grammars and dictionaics Such men, who 
may be called plulologists by piofission, are very useful m their 
way, by gathering together all the matcrials which other men, of 
more comprehensive minds, may tun to advantage for the pur- 


poses of antiquarian and histoucal or other scientific imves- 
tigation 


The second species of linguists may be denominated that of 
readers Their object 1s to read ax many books as they can lay 
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hold of, no matter on what subject they treat. As they proceed 
in their reading, they endcavour to understand their authors, 
but still the reading itself is their principal aim. The com- 
plexion of their minds appears to be much the samo as that of 
au English traveller (a specimen of a numerous class) whom 
we remember mecting at Venice. He considered it as his 
regular work to sec a certain number of curiosities every day, 
simply that he might say that he had seen them. He would 
talk of “ having gone through a great amount of work,” because 
he had “ done” St. Mark, the Ducal Palace, the Arsenal, &c. in a 
brief space of time. The reading linguist, however, is not a 
useless person. Itis he alone that can give an account of the 
whole literature of a nation, and if he possess an ordinary 
share of judgment and of tastc, he will be able to point out the 
works most deserving of notice, aud most likely to prove to 
others a rich mine of valuable information. 

The third specics of linguists is that of writers. These make 
it a point so to acquire a language that they may be able to 
write it with correctness, facility, and elegance, eithor in prose 
or in verse. The languages studied by them are for the most 
part dead Janguages. Alter the revival of literature, the art 
of writing Latin was so highly prized, that numbers of scholars 
applied themselves to it with an ardour, and in many instances 
with a success, almost incredible. Bembo and Muretus wrote 
Latin with a facility and elegance which as far as we 
can judge, equalled that of Ciccro or Crsar. Tho Scottish 
historian, Buchanan, took a higher aim; language was not his 
principal object; but hc must have devoted to it an immense 
amount of industry: witness his Latin translations of the 
Psalms, a work which will not suffer by a comparison with the 
finest odes of Horace. In more modern times Icemsterhuys 
and Ruhnken have been celebrated for their classical Latin, not 
to mention the countless host of nen who have written Latin 
with the facility, though not with the elegance, of aRoman. In 
the present day diplomatists studg the French, and merchants 
the Italian and other modern languages, principally for the pur- 
pose of acquiring the facility of writing them. 

The fourth species of linguists is that of speakers. The object 
they seck to attain, is to be able to speak forcign languages. 
Their success depends in a great measure upon favourable cir- 
cumstances. They must move in the society of persons belong- 
ing to the nation whose tongue they scck to acquire. They 
must also possess a nice car, and very flexible organs of speech, 
to enable them both to scize and to imitate peculiar sounds. If 
these speaking linguists at the same time are diligent readers, 
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and also take pains to cultivate the art of writing, they can 
hardly fail to gain that most valuable advantage of really becom- 
ing masters of a foreign tongue. Butif they neglect reading 
and composition, as many of them are apt to do, they only 
become talkers, never speakers; and their mastery of what they 
have studicd, must always be confined within the ordinary limits 
of conversation. 

Dr. Yates had not exactly a philological genius. Grammars and 
lexicons were to him not ends, but means. This is evident from 
the character of all the works of this class which he has written. 
His Hinddstani and Bengali grammars are remarkably practical 
and quite free from philosophical inquiries into the structure of 
these languages. His Sanskrit grammar, although amore elabo- 
rate work, bears essentially the same charactcr; and his Dic- 
tionary of that language is altogether devoid of otymological 
discussiohs. At the samc time it must be confessed thathe was 
not much of a speaker of foreign languages. We are not aware 
that he ever made any extensive use of his knowledge of Hin- 
diistani for the purpose of speaking in public. The only 
acquired language which he could speak with readiness, was the 
Bengali, and his pronunciation of that was harsh, whilst the 
expressions he employed, though quite correct, appeared stiff, 
because they belonged to a style fur above that which is generally 
used in conversation. 

His chief aim in the study of languages was two-fold; first, 
thoroughly to understand the Bible, and secondly, to become quali- 
fied for translating it into some of the languages of India, viz. 
Bengali, Hindi, Hindustani, and Sanskrit. So far, therefore, he 
may be classed among the writing linguists. But whilst princi- 
ple prompted him to aim at this object, his natural inclination, 
had it not been checked and regulated by that noble principle, 
would have made of him a mere reading linguist. We are not 
acquainted with the extent of his reading in Latin; but we know 
that he read nearly all the Greek classics, that have escaped the 
wreck of time. In Arabic he likewise read through a very large 
number of volumes. Only a few years before his death we 
called on him one evening, when seeing a huge book noticed 
that lay on the table before him, he said, “I am having another 
tug at Arabic; I have begun reading this new edition (in 4 vols.) 
of the Arabian Nights.” In about three months he had finished 
the task. In the same way ho read with astonishing rapidity 
the whole of the Mahabharat in Sanskrit.* Theso are facts for 
the correctness of which we can vouch; and there can be 


* There oan be no doubt that he read all the printed works in Sanskrit, which were 
procurable at Calcutta, besides many others in manuscript. 
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no doubt that he studied Bengali, Persian, Hindi, and Hindus- 
tani in the same manner We believe that dumng the whole 
time of his stay 1n India he daily allotted a portion of lus 
mornings to the study of the Old Testament in Hebrew, and of 
the New in Greek Afterwards he would give some five hours 
to lus tianslations or tlie prepaation of lus sermons, &e 
and then, by way of recrcation, he would spend thc remainder of 
his time before dinner (which he took abont fixe oclock) in 
reading Sanskrit or Arabic, or any othe: language which he might, 
at the time, happen to have taken up ‘To lis English rcading 
he devoted the lattc: hours of the day 

No one who 1s at all acquainted with the mmmcnse amount of 
work that he accomplished, can fail to be astomished at 1t The 
secret of his success lay in lis economy of time Each pmsuit 
in which he was engaged had a daily or weekly poition of time 
allotted to it , and he nevcr deviited from lus schemc, unless 
compcllcd to do so either by sickness, to which he was much 
subject, or by some very c\t i01dinary occutience Juycn a visit, 
which night depise him of the hour assigucd to one obycet, was 
not allowed to interfere with the preconcerted employment of the 
subsequent hours He procccded rapidly with every work he took 
in hand, and yet he never wasina huy In this way it may, 
to some extent be eaplained, how he could 1ead so much, yet 
steadily devote the best and the largest portion of lis time to 
objects of greater ducct importance and uscfulness 

In the department of biblical tianslation, to which he intended 
that all his reading, as a linguist, should be subservicnt, he was 
permitted to accomplish a great work Ho translated the whole 
Bible into the Bengah language , and this version, with all its 
imperfections, undoubtedly constitutes a noble monument to lis 
talents, his learnmg, lis diligence, aud his piety In prepaiung 
the fust rough draft of it, free use was made not by limself, 
but by the Pundit who assisted hin, of that of his predecssor, 
Di Carey, but after the first draft had becn preparcd, D1 Yates 
had it entirely re-written twice ove1, 1n orde1 that 1t might be- 
come a faithful likcness of the original The mechauical task 
of writing was executed by the Pundit, a man of more than 
ordinary intelligence and taste, whilst the translator dictated to 
him the renderings which were suggested to his mind as the 
best by a ieference to the onginal teat Whilst the work was 
carricd through the press, 1t again underwent a piocess of 
manifold revision and emendation, by being once more compared 
with the original, line for line and woid for word, not only by 
himself, but also by a junior co-adjutor, whose suggestions he 
received with the greatest candour imaginable He translated 
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the New Testament into the Hindi language, making the Bengali 
version the basis of this. He also published a revised Hindus- 
tani translation of the New Testament, of which Martyn’s was 
the basis. The Psalms in Sanskrit appeared in 1839, the New 
Testament in 1842, about the same time with the Proverbs ; 
next the book of Genesis with half of Exodus; and finally 
Isaiah in 1845, at the very time of his doparture for England. 
Of all these works the Hindi Testament was the most imper- 
fect; all the others possess great excellencics, not unmingled 
with defects. His aim was threefold: faithfulness of rendering ; 
correctness and elegance of diction ; and facility of comprehen- 
sion. To a very great extent he succeeded; but it must be 
acknowledged that some of his renderings are comments rather 
than translations; and that every now and then some very 
startling blunder cscaped his notice. This latter fact may in 
a great measure be accounted for by the indifferent health he 
enjoyed, and by the effects which an oppressive climate and 
powerful medicines produced on his mental faculties. It is 
also probable that had he translated more exclusively from the 
original, without leaning, so much as he did, upon the aid 
to be derived from previous translations in the same or in 
cognate languages (whether made by himself or by others) his 
versions would have become more accurate than they are. But 
with all their defects they unquestionably are remarkable pro- 
ductions ; for the most part they express the sense of the 
original faithfully, briefly and plainly; and the idiomatic cor- 
rectness of their diction, (excepting the Hindi) gives them a 
great charm ; so that in the history of the Biblical literature 
of India, and of Bengal ospecially, they will always be conspi- 
cuous as the landinarks of a new era, even if they should 
ultimately be superseded by more perfect versions, of which at 
present there is little prospect.* 

The Sanskrit studies, which Dr. Yates carried on without 
intermission during nearly thirty years, were considered by him 
principally as a preparation for that great work, the translation 
of the Biblo into the Bengali language, which he looked upon 
as the chicf object of his life. In his opinion it was impossible 
thoroughly to master Bengali and to become critically acquaint- 
ed with it, without having previously become familiar with Sans- 
krit. In this judgment he was right. The Bengali language 
is more closely related to the Sanskrit, than the Italian is to 
the Latin. And if the Italian scholar, who can derive his 
knowledge of that language from a literature of immense 


* We cannot refrain from expressing our hope thata separate article of this Review 
may, in due time, be devoted to Biblical translutions. 
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extent and wonderful richness, which might be thought to 
render it unnecessary for him to have recourse to the foun- 
tain head, nevertheless feels that a thorough acquaintance with 
Latin confers upon him great advantages; how much more 
must the Bengali scholar.—who finds the literature of that 
language to be very limited, its poctry crude in the extreme, 
and its prose—excepting a few translations from other sources 
—confined to some scores of absurd stories and a meagre 
biography or two,—be impressed with the importance of studying 
the parent language which is the inexhaustible treasury from 
which the poor, though promising, daughter must of necessity 
draw all the additional stores which in process of time she will 
require? This importance is felt with double force by the 
scholar who wishes to translate the Bible, because all the reli- 
gious terms he has to employ, must absolutely be taken from 
the Sanskrit; and although most of them may be in common 
use in Bengali, yet their suitableness or unsuitableness must be 
tested by a reference to the Sanskrit roots from which they are 
derived, and to the significations they bear in Sanskrit works. 
At the time when Dr. Yates entered upon the study of the 
Sanskrit language, the task which he undertook, was much more 
formidable than it is at present. Dictionary there was none, for 
that title ought never to have been bestowed upon Colebrooke’s 
edition of the Amara Kosha, invaluable though it be. Of gram- 
mars, only two complete ones had appeared in an English (or 
European) dress, viz. that of Dr. Carey and that of Dr. Wilkins,— 
both of them formed upon the native model, and therefore any- 
thing but calculated to afford fucilities to the early student. 
No sooner had Dr. Yates mastered the gencral structure of the 
language, than it appeared to him practicable to simplify its 
grammar hy casting it into the mould of the Greek and Latin 
grammars generally adopted in Europe. Consequcntly he set 
to work, and compiled a new grammar,—new simply in this 
respect that to a great oxtent the shackles of the native sys- 
tem were thrown off. The first edition appeared in 1820. Dr. 
Carey, far from entertaining any feelings of jealousy at an 
undertaking, which might have appeared to be destined to 
supersede his own labours, cheerfully undertook to read the 
sheets for the press, thereby giving another proof of the mag- 
nanimity of his character. Some Sanskrit scholars in Europe 
have expressed an unfavourable opinion of the first edition of 
Dr. Yates’s grammar ; and it must be granted that at the pre- 
sent day, compared with the productions of Bopp, Wilson, and 
others, a high rank cannot be assigned to it. It is, however, 
but just to state that the second edition, which appeared in 
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1845, about the time of the authors death, 15 a work very far 
superior to the first And at the time of 1ts appearance, even 
the first edition was allowed to possess considerable ment This 
has been acknowledged by Professor H H Wilson, in a paper 
with which he kindly furnished his biographer. 


“ The first wok says Prof Wilson “by which Dr Yates bacame known 
to o1ental scholars, was a grammai of the Sansknt language, published in 
1820 It was compiled ashe acknowledges fiom the woiks of his prede 
cessors, Di Carey Dr Wilkins Mi Colelnooke and Mi Lustc: and from 
the manusciipt authonitics crent in the Bengal school In the plan of 
his wotk Mi Yates deviated moire widely than had previously been done 
from tho systems of native giammaiiins and sought to assimilate his gram 
mai in some gieatcr de see to the characte: of Kmopean giammais Jhe 
pecuharities of Sinskiit however prevcnicd him from pmsuing any very 
wide deviation and his work 14 not m any cssential respects different from 
other similar compilitions Its clnef advantages were its completeness and 
compactness ‘Lhe giammaiy of Colebroohe and 1 oste: weit unfimshed 
that of Dr Carey was complete but of unwieldy and inconvenient bulk and 
too closely modelled upon native forms tJhe grammar: of Di Wilkins was 
of more convement 417e, and of a luminous order but 1t was alirge and 
expcnsive volume, and imperfect in its syntax “ia Latcs matenally im 
proved the treatment of this subject and added a useful section on the 
elaborate Piosody of Sanskiit verse ‘Lhe oct#io shape of his volume 1en 
dered 1t convement in use and it was obtamable at a moderate p11e—con 
siderations which stiongly 1ecommended 1t to students of the language , and 
notwithstandmg the compctition it had to encounter fiom the grammars 
of English and continental authois it icachid to a second edition in 1845, 
in which very valuabk additions have been made, puticulaly in the 
chapteis on conjugation 


The idea which Dr Yates endeavoured to realize, of adapting 
to the Sanskrit language the method of kKwopean grammars, 
was excellent, but he failed to carry 1t out to 1ts legitimate extent, 
nevertheless it enable 1 him to give to his work a lucidity of 
arrangement which the student, even at this day, will seek for 
in vain in other kindred works, howeve: they may surpass his 
in gencral cxcellence Bopps giammar, although shoit and 
remarkably complete, and perhaps the best of all as fur as it 
goes (for both syntax and prosody me excluded fiom it) 19 a 
perfect labyrinth to the student who has not become familiar 


* T1om the same source we derive also the following paragraphs —“ The publica 
tions of Mr Yates in connexion with Sanshiit weie cluefly confined to the dissemina- 
tion of facilities for acquuing the language, and the only purely literary work m 
which he allowed himself to engage was an edition of the text of the Nalodoya, a 
Sanskrit poem relating to the adventures of Nala and remahable for its alliterative 
construction ‘Lo the text he added a metiical translation, with a critical review of 
the system of alliteration adopted for the author and a grammatical analysis The 
Essay on the alliterative composition of the Hindus was previously published in the 
20th volume of the Asiatic Researches Ihe o1iginal poem, although not destitut of 
poetical merit, 1s an abuse of the resources of the Sanskmt Janguage, and perhaps 
scarcely deserved the labow which Mr Yates bestowed upon it, but Ins translation 
and illustration exhibit a singular mastery of a difficult subject, unparalleled mdustry, 
and athorough familiarity with the sacred language and literature of the Hindus” 
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with it by dint of long continued reference. Wilson's 1s even 
a worse labyrinth than Bopp's, nothing can be more bewilder- 
ing; and yet we hesitate not to say that Wilson's grammar, as 
a whole, 1s greatly supenor to that of Dr Yates The capital 
error which has led to all this confusion, 1s precisely the one 
which Dr. Yates endeavoured to avoid, viz. an undue dependence 
upon the native models 

Occidental Grammars are usually divided imto four parts, 
oithography, etymology, syntax, and piosody The Sunskrit 
syntax, so far as it has hitherto been reduced to a system, 
which we beheve Dr Yates was the first to attempt, 13 ex- 
tremely simple, and infinitely more easy than the Greeh or 
Latin syntax The chapter on prosody ought to form, not an 
integial pait, but rather an appendix to a mammar ‘Thus 
also Dr. Yates was the fist to embody m a_ grammar. 
Sanskiit orthography 1s difheult and will always remain 50, 
owing to two causes, first, the compound consonants, which to 
the beginner appear to swell the number of letters m the alpha- 
bet to about two hundied , secondly, the rules of savdhe, o1 the 
changes which two letters undergo when brought together 
Such rules are observed, to some extent, m all languages, and 
aie tolerably puzzling even in some modern tongues, ase g. 
in French, where they mateially affect the pronunciation. But 
in Sanskrit they are reduced tu a complete system, cmbracing 
orthography as well as the pronunciation Thus in French 
the article /es 19 spclt alike in &s hommes and les femmes, 
but if 18 not pronounced alike in both cases In Sanskrit the 
difference in the pronunciation would be marked by a cozres- 
ponding difference in the spelling This piunciple cared out 
into the minutest detals makes the chapter on the 1ules of 
sandht very uninviting and formidable Now in a case like 
this the difficulty may be gieatly meicascd by a bad arrange- 
ment of the 1ules, or greatly alleviated by a good one. And 
itis our decided opimion that all the cs.ential rules of sandha 
may be clearly stated and illustrated im cight pages of ordinary 
punt, provided the grammalau be ablo to divest lus nund 
of all the artificial methods resorted to by his predecessors, 
in unitation of native authorities : 

Etymology, 08 w part of grammar, embraccs two distinct 
depaitments ; one, the inflection of the leadin~ rts of speech ; 
the other, the formation of words, cither b a . on or com- 
posiion The latter department (the foo: 1.0 uf words) 18 
the forte of native grammars. In Dr Yates «.u imar, this part 
is the most unsatisfactory ; he was here led astiay by his desire 
to doviate from tho native track. 
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The elucidation of the declensions and conjugations consti- 
tutes the backbone of most grammars; being almost invariably 
the longest, the driest, the most difficult, and the most impor- 
tant part of the whole. It certainly is so in Sanskrit, as a mere 
glance at any one grammar will show. Dr. Yates, we think, has 
succceded in imparting to it a more lucid arrangement than any 
of his predecessors and followers ; but there is a vast amount of 
confusion left even in his work. The chapter on the formation 
of the tenses of the verb is peculiarly perplexing, more so per- 
haps than it would have been, had he kept in the beaten path. 

At the risk of being uninteresting, we must here briefly 
describe some of the peculiarities of the native system, especially 
with reference to the verbs. Native grammarians have extracted 
from every Sanskrit verb, the few letters which appeur to form its 
root. Almost all these roots are monosyllables; thev are all fic- 
titious, and not a few of them are arbitrary. To illustrate the 
native mode of proceeding we may tuke an cxample from the 
Latin, say the verb fangere. Thi four leading tenses of this verb 
are tango, tctigi, tactum, tangere. According to the method 
adopted by native grammarians the root would be zag. To this 
they would append some one Iettcr of the alphabet, say <, to 
show that it belongs to the third conjugation; next they would 
append the letter ¢, to indicate the change from tag to tang; 
then they would add an s to indicate the change from tug to tig in 
tetigt ; and finally they would add ana to show that it is an active 
verb, and nota deponent. Thus instead of tango, tetigi, tactum, 
tangére, they would write fag (2, #, 8, a,) or perhaps as one word, 
tagzisa. The appended letters, which are called anubandhas, 
have each their definite meaning, and if they were few in num- 
ber, they might be an aid to the memory; but as there are some 
forty of these anubandhas, they create cndless confusion, so that 
no two grammarians are perfectly agreed as to the meaning of 
soine of them. We wish they had never been invented. 

The division of verbs into ten conjugations is also based on 

a priuciple totally different to auy adopted in Europe. It is 
not the difference in the inflection or formation of the different 
tenses that serves as a guide, but the difference in the mode of 
abstracting the root from the Present tense. Thus facto, feci, 
Jactum, facére (supposing the root to be fae) would not belong 
to the same conjugation with tango, because fae is obtained by 
rejecting io, whilst tag is obtained by rejecting the » and the 
o of tango. 

We have purposely adopted a Latin example, in order to shew 
more clearly the total difference of the Sanskrit and the Euro- 
pean systems. Who would look out, in a Latin grammar, 
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for the conjugation of the verbs tag and fac? Or who would 
suppose that they could be made to belong to two different conju- 
gations? Yet such would be the case, if Latin grammars were 
written on the same plan as Sansknt grammars + 

The roots of verbs, however, cannot be bamshed from the 
Sanskrit grammar As in Greek we must suppose a root /ad, 
if we would conjugate /ambano, so we are compelled, by necessity, 
to suppose a root similarly formed in most Sansknt verbs But 
here the arbitrary character of many roots becomes very appa- 
rent There is some difference, in Latin, in the conjugation of 
dare, guvaie, and amare; but we should be surprized to find that 
m o1der to express this difference, the roots of these three verbs 
were assumed to be do, ;uzd, and ama, yet this is precisely what 
Sanshiit grammanans would have done We say this, not with 
a view to propose a new system of abstracting tho 100ts, but 
simply with a view to show that in aranging the Sanskiit conju- 
gations, the native division ought decidedly and for ever to be 
abandoned. 

The system which we are inclined to think would be the most 
useful, 1s closely connected with the nature of the va1ious roots ; 
and we hope we may be excused if we buicfly state it — 


RLGULAR CONJUGATION 


I Of verbs, whose roots end in a consonant, 
1, The root remaining unchanged im the present tense, 
a. ‘The radical vowel being long by natwe, or position, as in 
yach ate 
b. The radical vowel consisting of short @, as in lash ate. 
e ire radical vowel consisting of shoit, 1, u, 01 72, as in mel-ale, or 
tud-~ite 
2. The x00t being lengthened in the present tense. 
a Whthout the addition of a new syllable, as in bodhati, or 
budhyute, root budh 
b By theaddition of the syllable ay, asin chorayate, root chur," 
II Of verbs whose roots end in a vowel. 
1 Inv, long or short, as in dharate, root dhit, 
2. Inu, long or short, ad 1m savate, root su , or plavate, root plu 
3 Int, Jong or short, as in nayatz, root nt 
4, Ino, e, wand as, as in glayat, 100t glar, o1 truyate, root trar. 


This classification embraces all the verbs of the language; and 
consequently might be made to comprchend the irregular verbs 


* We cannot help entertaming @ suspicion that Sanskrit grammar was ose} 
made difficult by the Bieahmans, in order to deter persons belangilig to ihe saferioe 
castes from attempting the study of it, Just as the locks and keys of cash boxes are 
constructed on a | arora plan, in order to baffle the ingenuity of thieves But 
whilst we confess that we che1ish such a suspicion concerning the grammar, we cannot 
for a single momcut entertain the idea that the language itself was concorted 
designing men Its irregularities are too natural and too numerous for that, an 
after all it 18 a simpler language by far than the Greek 
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also, the more so as their irregularitics only extend to a few 
tenses. They should, however, be considered separately, in the 
following order :— 


IRREGULAR CONJUGATION. 


» Verbs onding in niti and nite, as krindti. 

. Verbs ending in noti and nute, as chinoli. 

. Vorbs in which é and te are preceded by a radical vowel. 
. Vorbs in which ¢é and te are preceded by a consonant. 


m os uy oe 


This scheme gives nine regular and four irregular conjuga- 
tions, instead of the four regular and six irregular conjugations 
now generally adopted. Consequently it appears, at first sight, 
to increase rather than to diminish the length of the chapter 
on conjugation. This, however, is « disadvantage amply com- 
pensated for by the introduction of luminous order into a dark 
chaos. We have no hesitation whatever in maintaining that 
the grammarian who shall adopt this scheme, giving full para- 
digms of the nine regular conjugations pointed out above, 
will reduce by one-half the difficulties which now appal the 
learner, and will succeed in making the study of the Sanskrit 
verb considerably moro casy than that of the Grock or Latin 
verb. 

In the declension of nouns, the expedients adopted by native 
grammarians have been more extensively abandoned ; but here 
also there is still room left for improvement. What the root 
is in verbs, that the desis or crude is in nouns, with this im- 
portant exception that it is not generally a fictitious word. 
There is, however, just enough that is arbitrary in the formation 
of these crudes to have misled even European grammarians. 
Nothing can be more clear, for instance, than that the two nouns 
sedmin and evdri are declined alike; but as the native gram- 
marians have, in their wisdom, chosen to make one of these 
crudes end in a consonant, and the other in a vowel, they are 
classed by all grammarians under two different declensions, a 
process, which, if adopted in Latin, would lead to the separation 
of gravis from grave. But generally spcaking the crude or 
busis of a noun is formed in a manner which is practically 
useful. If a similar process were applied to the Latin language, 
reg would be the crude of rex; milit of miles; nomin of nomen, 
etc., and no one can fail to perceive at once the soundness and 
practical wisdom of this analysis. Whilst therefore we think 
that a few of these crudes, such as varé and madhu, are arbi- 
trarily and erroneously formed, we grant that this defect proves a 
serious hindrance to the mere tyro only, and that as a general rule 
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the crudes ought not to be rejected. The declensions might be 
better arranged than they generally are, by the adoption of a 
scheme like the following :— 


1. The principal declension. Example, nara, phala. 
2. The consonant declension: 
a. The N declension Examples: diman, janman, swamin, viari, 
madhu. Contracted : rdjan, néman, asthi. 
b. The S declension, Examples: chandramas, manas: dshish, 
chakshush. 
o. The multiformdeclension. Examples: vdch, harit, dc. 
The feminine declension in d. Example: tard. 
The feminine declension in longi or u. Examples: nadi, badhu. 
The masculine declension in short i oru. Examples: girt, guru. 
The feminine declension in short i oru. Examples: mati, dhenu, 
The Ri declension. Examples: pitri, kartrt. 


Se 


These seven declensions embrace all the regular nouns. And 
most of the irregular nouns will be found to combine, in their 
inflections, the peculiarities of two declensions, in a manner 
which can present very little additional difficulty. The declen- 
sions, if studied in this order, will become quite as easy as they 
aro in Greek, and probably more so. 

Dr. Yates’s idea, then, of simplifying the Sanskrit grammar 
by applying to it the method usually observed in the grammars 
of the classical languages, was excellent; and if he was not 
so successful as could have been wished, his want of success 
must be attributed to his not having followed out his idea to 
its legitimate extent. No subsequent grammarian has accom- 
plished this desirable task. They have all eschewed some par- 
ticular absurdities of the native system, but not one of them 
has been able to extricate himself from its trammels: and THIS 
IS THE PRINCIPAL REASON WHY SANSKRIT APPEARS A DIFFI- 
CULT LANGUAGE. The time will come, and we hope it may 
come soon, when the Sanskrit grammar shall be found a much 
easier book to study and to master than the Greek grammar. 

Sanskrit lextcography, in tho ordinary sense of the word, is 
of more recent origin than Sanskrit grammar, but it has already 
attained to a very high degree of excellence. And here the 
meed of praise is pre-eminently due to Dr. Wilson, who in 1819 
published the first, and in 1832 the second edition of his dic- 
tionary, a work which Sir Edward Ryan has justly charac- 
terized as :— 


“ A work which, while facilitating and accelerating the progress of all sub- 
sequent students, can hardly be appreciated, justly » by any who has not 
some experience of this gigantic specics of labour............ When We Con- 
sider the multifarious sources from which the compilation was to be made, 
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(none of which, with one brilliant exception, had been before subjected 
to the severe accuracy of European criticism)—the boundless extent of 
the language itself—the quantity of research often necessary for ascer- 
taining the precise import of even inconsiderable vocables among the 
thousands here enumerated and explained ;—this work, so lucid in its 
arrangement, its interpretations and etymologies, must ever be regarded 
as 2 magnificent monument of philological skill and industry. The edition 
of 1819, setting aside the consideration of those additions just now pub- 
lished, with which your subsequent labours have enriched and nearly 
doubled its value—that first edition alone would amply deserve this 
character. Under any circumstances, it would be an excellent and valuable 
Sanskrit Lexicon; considered as the first in any European languages, it is 
admirable, and beyond all ordinary praise.” 


Dr. Yates had contributed a pretty large number of words to 
the first edition of Dr. Wilson’s dictionary, and he contributed 
a larger number still to the second edition. He greatly admired 
the work, and had it always lying on his table. But deeply 
regretting that the parva domi supellexr should prevent many an 
humble student from purchasing it, on account of the high price 
at which it was sold, he resolved to make an abridgment of it, 
which might be published at such a price as to bring it within 
the reach of poorer students. He communicated his intention to 
Dr. Wilson, who generously approved of it and encouraged him 
to undertake it without delay. Dr. Yates, who always was 
jealously carcful to give the best of his time to the work of 
God, adopted a peculiar plan for carrying out his intention. 
When towards the end of 1826, it was determined that he should 
visit England, it occurred to him that he might sit down to 
the task of abridging Wilson’s dictionary during the voyage, 
when he would not be able to engage in labours of a ministerial 
character. Consequently before his departure he had the San- 
skrit words of Wilson's dictionary copied out by his Pundit in 
regular columns on the left hand of the pages of five blank 
books. These he took on board with him. During the voyage 
to England he could not undertake tho work, being engaged 
in instructing his eldest son; but on the return voyage from 
England, in the latter part of 1828, he sat down to his task, 
and finished it before the ship arrived in the Bay of Bengal, 
at a time when he devoted a portion of every day to the study 
of Chinese. On his arrival at Calcutta the manuscript, though 
complete, was laid on the shelf for many a long year; probably 
at first because, hearing that Dr. Wilson was about to publish 
a second edition of his dictionary, he was anxious not to inter- 
fere with the sale of that; but afterwards, when the current 
price of Dr. Wilson’s work had again risen to sixty rupees, 
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D: Yatcs still felt that hc had more important duties to attend 
to than the publication of an abridged Sansknt dictionary. In 
1840 he requested a junior co-adjutor in the mission to undct- 
take the task , and1t was only when this attempt had failed, that 
he, at length, towards the end of 184], put the manuscript to 
press, correcting, improving, condensing and enlarging the work 
page for page, as it was forwaided to the printer. But lest it 
should encroach upon the time he felt himself bound to devote 
to more important duties, he proceeded very slowly, so that, 
when he left India in 1845, not much more than two-thirds of 1t 
were printed, and the same frend who in 1840 had declined 
the task of editing the whole, now felt himself in duty bound 
to comply with his request to edit the remainder Peacciving 
that the work, although contaiming more words than Wilsons 
dictionary, was yet, in the main, an abridgment of it, the new 
editor, after the author's death, felt that it ought not to be 
published without the renewed and written consent of Dr. Wil 
son. He therefore addressed a letter to that gentleman, enclos- 
mg a specimen page, and soliciting him to conscnt to tho 
publication The followimg paragraph from his reply affords a 
noble cxample of that courtcous liberality which ought to 
characterize all scholars .— 


“So many years have passed since I had the pleasure of commun 
cating with the late M1 Yates, that they have effaced fiom my xecollection 
his pwpose of printing a Sanskuit dictionary founded on mine | havo 
not the least doubt, however, that he did communicate his intention to me, 
and that I gave him full power to make what use he pleased of ny mate- 
rials J have too high a respect for ms character to conc1ivo it possible 
he would have stated any thing unadvisedly or without sufficiont grounds, 
and my concurrence in his plan would be quite consistent with my own 
views and feelings on the subject. I havo neve looked for px cuniary ad 
vantage in any thing I have done to pomote the study of Sanskrit, and 
of all books, J conceive a dictionary, once given to the public, bocomes 
public propeity, at least to the intent of enlarging or curtailing it, or mo 
difying its arrangement I have therefore no objection whatever to tho 
completion and publication of Mr Yatess dictionary 1n the manner you 
pone and I only lament that ho was not spared to finish lus wo1k.... ... 

he dictionary will be of use in this country to the students of the Hast 
India College I ney perhaps piint an edition of my dictionary in Eng 
Jand, but it will be the work of some time, and mm the interval such a help 
1s greatly needed, I trust theicfore you will make as much progress as you 
can in bringing 1t out” 


The printing of tho work was finished towards the end of 
1846 The following extracts from Dr. Yates’s preface clearly 
express the motive which had led him to compile 1t :— 


“ It has becn justly saad that necessity 1s the mother of invention Tho ne- 
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cossity long felt of a Sanskut dictionary, not too large for the hand to use, 
or tho pocket to affoid, led tc tho present undeitahing The author hav 
ing a Class of native youths to imstiuct, found it exceedingly inconvement 
to teach, without bemg able to rofo: the young men to a dictionary , at 
the same time he knew that 1t was impossible for them to supply themselves 
with one, as all they possessed in the world, would not realize much, if any, 
mole than fifty Rupees, the lowest price at whirh Wilson's dictionary 18 
now selling Nearly all tho native youths who study the English and San- 
ekrit, aie students of a sumilar desciiption ..,..... The main object of this 
work, therefore, was to bring the quarto of Wilson’s dictionary to the octavo 
form, without diminishing the size of the type or the number of the words 
Tins has been effected and a little more , for while the number of tho words 
has been increased, tho number of the pages has been a httle reduced 

It 1s confidently hoped that the mesent performance will not in the small 
est degice interfere with Professor Wilsons valuable dictionary , being 
mtonded simply to supply tho wants of those who aie not able to purchase 
it ‘That wo1k 15 so much fuller m its interpretation of words, and so much 
moto satisfactory mm 1ts account of then de1ivation, that every scholar who 
can affoid 1t will wish to havo it in his possession ” 


The number of additional words inserted by Dr. Yates some- 
what exceeds two thousand ; with this exception lis work 1s, 
what 1t professes to be, an abmdgment of Wilson’s The refer- 
ences to the grammar, however, are all based on his own gram- 
mar, a peculiarity which cannot surpiize any one, although 
those who follow another system, may find it somewhat incon- 
venient. 

If we may be permitted, now, to offer an opinion upon 
the present state of Sanskrit Iexicography, we would at once 
express our unmeasured admiration of Dr Wilson’s work, not 
because we consider it as perfect, but because it appears in- 
eredible that he should have been able to produce one that 
answers the purpose so well. It may be characterized as an 
infant Hercules. The traces of youthful imperfection are nu- 
merous and obvious , but they are infinitely less, both in num- 
ber and importance, than might have been expected 

The two piincipal native productions, which may be consi- 
dered as preparations for a dictionary, are, the vocabulary of 
Amara Singha (which 1s commonly called the Amara Kosha), 
and the Dhatupatha, or list of verbal roots given, with certam 
variations, in the native grammars. The work of Amara Singha 
is, properly speaking, only one of a numerous class, but so 
superior to the rest as to have echpsed them entirely. It 
contains no verbs whatsoever; and 1s 1n reality a metnical 
vocabulary, such as may be found (in prose) mn most gram- 
mars of modern languages. It is divided into several parts, 
first the woids aro grouped together under different classes 
descriptive of thar meaning, as, mythological names, geogia 
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phical, statistical terms, &. Next they are arranged with a 
reference to certain grammatical peculiarities, as their final let- 
ters, their gender, &c. In 1807 Mr. Colebrooke published a 
critical edition of this vocabulary, which at the time was very 
valuable, because in it the meanings of the words were briefly 
given in English, and important notes appended to the text. 
This work was subsequently honoured with the title of a San- 
skrit dictionary, which is evidently a misnomer; for itis no 
dictionary at all, although it must be acknowledged to have 
been a useful substitute for one, and an important contribution 
towards the preparation of a real dictionary, containing, as it 
did, nearly twelve thousand words, explained by one who may 
justly be called the prince of Sanskrit scholars. 

Among the native lists of verbal roots (dh4tupéthas) there 
is none which can claim such decided pre-eminence, as belongs 
to the work of Amara Singha among vocabularies. But the 
substance of the best of them was given at length in the earlier 
Sanskrit grammars, as for instance in that of Dr. Carey, and 
it has recently been embodied in a noble work by a European 
scholar of distinguished eminence, Professor Westergaard of 
Copenhagen. His Radices Lingue Sanskrite are a list of 
verbal roots, arranged on the same principle as the native dha- 
tupaithas ; but in all other respects as superior to them as the 
diamond is to a common pebble. He has appended to each 
root an account of all its compounds, and endeavoured to ar- 
range the meanings philosophically ; proving each meaning by 
select examples from classical authors, many of which we have 
verified and found to be perfectly accurate. This book is a 
piece of first-rate workmanship ; and will prove of infinite value 
to the future lexicographer. It is not without its imperfections, 
but its excellencies are truly astonishing. Unfortunately neither 
Professor Wilson nor Dr. Yates were able to avail themselves of it, 
as it only appeared a few years since, and in fact was not to be 
procured in this country till quite recently. 

A dictionary based upon the Amara Kosha and the Dhdtu- 
pathas alone, merely combining the words given in both, would, 
thirty years ago, have been hailed as a noble accession to the 
previously existing means of studying Sanskrit. But Dr. Wil- 
son's dictionary, which appeared about that time, must have 
Surpassed the most sanguine expectations of all who were in 
any way acquainted with the infantile state of lexicography. It 
embodied all the information deposited in the different native 
vocabularies. Instead of some 20,000 words, it contained nearly 
double that number,and the explanations of them exceeded in 
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fulness all that could have been reasonably hoped for. The 
second edition, published in 1882, contains nearly 60,000 words, 
and is in all other respects a great improvement upon the 
first. The author, it is true, was aided by a staff of native 
assistants, who compiled verbal indexes to the most celebrated 
Sanskrit books ; but native pundits are so notoriously superfi- 
cial and inaccurate, that itis always necessary to look very sharp 
after them in every thing which they profess todo; and the 
mere labour of this supervision, to so great an extent as must 
have been required, undoubtedly was immense. In short we 
cannot sufficiently admire the skill and industry, by which the 
author succeeded to produce, from such materials and with 
such aid, a work of so great merit as his dictionary is uni- 
versally acknowledged to possess. 

The achievement performed by Dr. Wilson in the field of 
Sanskrit lexicography commands tho admiration of competent 
judges as much as the passage of the Alps effected by Hanni- 
bal commands that of military chieftains. Yet it must be acknow- 
ledged that the roads across the Alps, constructed by Napoleon, 
are vast improvements upon the track which Hannibal left behind 
him. In like manner it can be no disparagement to Professor 
Wilson (and certainly we do not mean it to be a disparagement,) 
if we express a hope that some future dictionary may become a 
great improvement upon his; for it has many imperfections, 
which should be avoided hereafter. 

Tn point of completeness, as regards the number of words, it 
must be acknowledged that it Icaves little more to be desired. 
It is true that Dr. Yates has added some two thousand new 
words, but not a few of them are compounds of such a descrip- 
tion, that the omission of them would not have been a great loss. 
The facility with which compound words can be formed and 
explained, and the outrageous length of some of these centipe- 
dalia rather than sesguipedalia verba, make it a matter of 
absolute impossibility to supply a complete dictionary. 

It is the arrangement of the words, both in Professor Wilson's 
and in Dr. Yates’s dictionary, that is particularly unsatisfactory. 
There are two principles of arrangement which a lexicographer 
may adopt. He may give all the words in their alphabetical 
order, after the method usually adopted in dictionaries of mo- 
dern languages, which offers great advantages to the ordinary 
student. Or the words may be arranged ctymologically ; only the 
radical or primary words following each other in alphabetical 
order, whilst under each primary word all its derivatives and 
compounds are enumerated. This latter principle was first adopt- 
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ed in Europe, we believe, by Stephen in his Greek Thesaurus, 
of which Scapula made a celebrated abridgment. It has been 
followed in the majority of dictionarics of the so called Semitic 
languages, viz., Hebrew, Chaldee, Arabic, Syriac, and Ethiopic. 
Now there arc two descriptions of persons to whom a dictionary 
arranged on the etymological principle is far more acceptablo 
than any other. The poor school-boy who has to commit to 
memory the vocabulary of an unknown tongue, finds it much 
more easy to remember words that are arranged etynvlogically 
than words that are arranged alphabetically. If therefore the 
‘‘ good old plan” of making boys learn a Latin or a Grock dictiona- 
ry by rote, is not to fall into desuctude; or if incipient Sanskrit 
students are not to be debarred from this best of all methods of 
learning the language, it will be the dictate of kindness, or 
rather of justice, to furnish them with compendious dictionarics 
of a description which presents comparatively few difficulties. 
The other class of persons to whom an etymological dictionary 
is more satisfactory than any other, is that of thoughtful and ma- 
ture scholars. Such an one was Henry Martyn, who described 
Golius’s Arabic dictionary as ‘‘ not only the best Arabic dictiona- 
ry, but the best of all dictionarics,” undoubtedly on account of 
its ctymological arrangement. Now in the case of the two 
Sanskrit dictionaries referred to we blame them not, because they 
are alphabetically arranged. For Dr. Yates’s purpose the alpha- 
betical arrangement was the best ; and it would have been impos- 
sible for Dr. Wilson to have given to his work an ctymological 
arrangement, without delaying its appearance for many years. 
We blame both these dictionaries, because their arrangement is 
neither alphabetical nor etymological, but a medley of both. 
The verbs are all arranged on the etymological principle, and all 
the other parts of speech on the alphabetical principle. If our 
Latin dictionarics were similarly arranged, we should have to seck 
for collectio, diligens, elegans, intellectus, negligentia, selectio, &c. 
in their usual places under their initial letters; but in order 
to find collivo, diligo, eligo, intelligo, negligo, seligo, we should 
have to look out for /ego, where our information concerning 
these compound verbs would have to be fished out from an 
article like the following :— 

* Lego, legi, lectum, 8. To pick up or out, to pick one’s way along; torend 
With con, to collect; with be. to make a choice; with di or dis, to love; 


with ex, to choose ; with infer, to undorstand ; with ne (negligo), to neg- 
lect; with se, 10 select” Si ° 


This is precisely the manner in which derivative and com- 
pound verbs are explaincd by Sanskrit lexicographers ; and 
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no one will deny that it would be unsatisfactory, even if the 
arrangement were wholly based upon the etymological princi- 
ple, and that it 1s much more so im dictionaries professedly 
alphabetical The lexicographer who shall attempt to intro- 
duce a new plan here, will meet with some difficulties, and 
will have to exercise considerable courage Many of the diffi- 
culties, however, have been removed by the industry of 
Westergaard , and although he has followed the usual arrange- 
ment, yet it will not be found impossible to exchange it 
for a better one In an alphabetical dictionary 1t would be 
desirable to introduce the verb itself, mm the 8d person sing 
of the Present, rather than the fictitious root The latter 
need not be wholly omitted, 1t might be simply inserted with 
a brief reference to the real verb appended to it, thus, Art, see 
haratt. This expedient would obviate every possible objection, 
whilst the learner would 1n most cases find it as easy to ab- 
stract the Present tense as the root, from any given form of a 
velb which he might meet with in reading And whilst it might 
appear strange to introduce a word sanhrz, 1t could not appear 
out of place to introduce sanhaz ate. 

We believe it 1s Professor Wilsons intention, if his life be 
spared, to publish a dictionary on the etymological plan. 
‘Lhe appearance of such a work will be hailed with delight by 
every Sanskiit scholar, and if an alphabetical index should be 
added to it, it will prove an invaluable auxiliary to tho student 
of any modern Indian language For whether the Sansknt be 
viewed as the mother tonguc* of most of the Indian languages 
(excepting U1du) now spoken to the north of Madras, or as the 
most cultivated sister of all the languages spoken from the 
Himalayas to Cape Comorn (including Ceylon), the great fact 
that it 1s closely related to them all and throws light upon 
them all, remains equally certain and equally impoutant. If 
therefore such a dictionary were once published, 1t might serve 
for the basis of a polyglot lexicon, such as Dr Carey once 
projected, of the principal modern tongues of India, the Ben- 
gali, the Hindi, the Mahratta, the Telinga, dc Supposing every 
page of this polyglot lexicon displayed five columns, one on 
the left for the Sanskrit, the next for the Bengali, another for 
the Hind:, &c. in which all the words which correspond with 
each other were placed side by side, so as to show at once the 


* This 1s the view we take of it, most decidedly We cannot comprehend how any 
one who really has studied Sanskiit, especially its Epic poems, can believe 1t to be 
a mad« language, which was never spoken 
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same wo1d (or its representative) naturalized in the five 
different languages, the whole would not merely be intercsting 
as a literary cunosity, but eminently useful for practical pur- 
posts The modern languages would thiow light upon the 
Sanskrit,* whilst the surest o1 rather the only sensible method 
of onriching them with new indigenous words would become 
manifest ata single glance 

In such an ctymological lexicon 1t would also be desiable to 
point out the great sumlarnty whiuh exists between imany 
Sanshut words and them eqmvalunts im the Greck, Lit, 
Gemman, Hcbicw, and othe languages In many Hebrew words 
the sinulaiity to Sanskut is self cvident And the number of 
Sanshut words which appear again, with slight modifi ations, in 
Giech, Latin, and Gcormin 1 vay Jarge indecd as the meicst 
ty10 may percenc Now it would be interesting to point out 
all these analogics mm an ctymologial ixicon, and we trust the 
time may come when th attempt shill be made Is it pr- 
sumptuous to offer thi suggestion that the preparation of such 
a lexicon mnght with gicat propucty be undertaken by the 
Asiatic Soucty of Beng idl? Would not sah a woh be a 
suit ible monument to the memory of 1t5 lustiious founder ? 

In the piclae to the sccond cdition of Ins dictionary Pro 
fessor Wilson hiinselt achnowlcdges th iti the fist the mcaunmgs 
of woids were atlunged in a very unstusfactory manner, aud cv 
presses a hope thit this gic ut dctut has to a ccitai cxtcut 
been 1emedind m the second Lhe improvement is, mdecd, 
very gieat, quite as gieat as could have been expected 
but much yet remains to be done im this deputment It as 
with regict that we fcc] bound to siate, that im this part of his 
work Dr Yates has not «ven kept pace with his predecessor 
His cndcavou to be biicf has often led lim to stung the 
meanings togethe: in an upplulosophical manner, where they 
had been betticr ananged by Wilson Lycry one who has ov- 
casion frequently to consult a du tionuy, especially one of a 
dead languigc, knows that ao judicious arrangenicnt of the va- 
riots meanings constilutes the 2cal value of a lexicon Perhaps 
no kxicograplicr has ever been so distinguished in this 1CSpect 
as Geseulus in his Ucbrow dictionaries Onc cannot tuin up 


* the we lorm Giutk language throws considualle Li,ht on scvcral passages an 
the New Tce tament which otherwise would havc aemained somewhat obscure — Lhus 
the yIrase xaduel LheTinjpdom cf heaven suffercth violence, be omes clear when 


ren lered, according to the modern Gieeck idiom 
sre vericaietpns g om, Lhe hingdom of heaven ts pressing on 
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in them any word of importance, without being struck with the 
beauty of the philosophical order in which the meanings are 
arranged by that prince of lexicographers It must be acknow- 
ledged that his task was casier than that of the Sanskrit lexico- 
grapher. The Biblical Hebrew is a language which does not 
even contain 10,000 words, and one volume of moderate size 
embraces the whole of the literature which requires to be illus- 
trated ; whereas the words of the Sanskrit language are count- 
less, and the ficld of its literature 15 intermmable But there 
can be no doubt whatever that if Gesemus had undertaken the 
task of wnting a Sanshut dicuionary, he would never have al- 
lowed it to see the hght of day, until he should have introduced 
somcthing Ike philosophical ordar in all bis interpretations of 
words In Dr Wilson's dictionary and still more in Di Yates s, 
the apparent order is ficquently a more jumble As an cvam- 
ple we may adduce the following fiom Wilson — 


Samay ‘Linke Oath affirmation by oith or ordeal. tablished moral o1 
cercmonitl eustom = =Demonstrated condusion Agicement, covenant, con 
tinct, bagain Lngigement, appointment Order, struction Sign 
Junt mdication Religious obligation or obsaryuace — Lersuic, mtcrveal gp 
voitumity Sc won, fit ot proper tune for anything Specch, declaration 
lant houndus Lud of trouble o1 distress 


This ically is a tucre jumble of meauings Lt us now at- 
tempt to arrange them plnlosophically We do so with gieat 
diffidence, but we ventme to eapiess the hope that the follow- 
ing senes will be acknowledged to exhibit a better order — 


Samaya (Later ly coming tosetha } Coming to an agement cove 
nant, contract, bargain, mduation lint sign mstiuction, dedaration 
speceh , demonstiatcd conclusion oath aflam ition by oath or orde al Ap 
pormtcd o1 fixed time, time general losme mics al opportunity, season, 
fit of propa tame foransvthing Appomted act observance, custom, cereme 
ny ‘Lam, end of tiouble, lumt boundary conjuncture 


The word Samaya, which we have chosen, 15 one of frequent 
oucurrence, and presents no extraordinary difficulty It 15 there- 
fore a far speumen, by which to illustrate the defect we are 
desiious of seeing remedied in future dictionatics 

Not unfrequently two ditkerent words are mtroduced only 
onee, because they happen to be spelt alike An example of 
tls 15 the following, also taken from Wilson — 


Sayana, Of good family, well boin Respectable, reputable, good, vu tu 
ous Aiming, putting on amour Jhiesing, pepaing Neut A guaad, 
sentry, piequet Aferry Fem Capansouingan elephant Duiess, decoia 
tion Arming, accoutuing 
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This should be exchanged for the following : 

(1) Sajjana Of good family, well born. Respectable, reputable, good, 
virtuous 

(2) Sajjana, Accoutring, arming ; putting on armour ; dressing, preparing. 


Neut. A guard, sentry, picquet, ferry. Jem. Accoutring, caparisoning an 
elephant, dress, decoration. 


The two words are no more the same in Sanskrit, than the 
word fuller is the samo in the two following phrases: 4 fuller 
account, and, The fuller's field. 

We feel also compelled to state that in a good Sanskrit dic- 
tionary, adjectives and substantives should be kept more dis- 
tinct than they now are. We know that it is not always possible 
to keep them apart, but it might be donc to a very great extent 
with ease and advantage, provided the lexicographer could be 
prevailed upon to divest himself of the system of native gram- 
marians which scarcely recognises a difference between sub- 
stantives and adjectives. If Latin dictionaries were written 
after the fashion of Sanskrit dictionaries, we should find articles 
like the following :— 


Fadus, a,um, adj. Ugly, nasty. neut. (eris) An alliance. 
Pugnus, i, 2.8m. A ft. f. A fight, battle. 
Belius a, wm, adj. Fine, witty. n. War. 


This is not a caricature, but a fair exhibition of defects which 
exist in both the Sanskrit dictionaries which have hitherto been 
published. And wehonestly affirm that we make these statements 
solely in order to show the necessity of improving them. 

We hopethat in process of time some future lexicographer will 
do for the other parts of speech what Westergaard has done for 
the verbs. He has not only arranged their meanings philoso- 
phically, but also given examples of their use and construction 
in the shape of quotations from various authors. It is true that 
his meanings are often expressed somewhat vaguely, because 
in Latin, and that they are rather too meagre; and his quota- 
tions do not take so wide a range as could be desired. But 
his work is nevertheless most admirable, and will prove of great 
advantage to all who may succeed him. Our wishes cannot be 
fulfilled in a short period of time. Dammius made a concord- 
ance of Homer; and Passow prepared pretty complete verbal in- 
dexes of several Greek classics, in their chronological order ; 
but death surprised him before he had accomplished one-half of 
the work which he had chalked out for himself ; and we are not 
aware that there exists even at the present day a Greek lexicon, 
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such as it was his intention to present to the world. Consequent- 
ly we may expect a very long period to clapse before we shall 
have such a Sanskrit lexicon as scholars would wish to possess. 
For who will take the trouble of preparing a complete verbal index 
to the Mahabharata or the Ramayana, similar to Dammius’ con- 
cordance to Homer, or even similarto the Index Virgilianus which 
fills the 4th volume of Heyne’s edition? But although such 
expectations may never be fully realized, yet it may prove useful 
to keep in view the desirablencss of great improvements. The 
critical study of the modern Indian languages must necessarily 
prove a Sisyphus's task, laborious in the extreme, and yet always 
ending in disappointment, until we shall possess a good San- 
skrit grammar anda good Sanskrit lexicon, bothof which we must 
yet number among the desiderata. Scholars living in Europe 
who study Sanskrit simply for its own sake, may not feel very 
koenly the inconveniences arising from the want of these two 
works. But scholars living in India, who wish to use the San- 
skrit language as tho key to Hinduism and to the modern Indian 
languages, are sorely discouraged by the great difficulties which 
still unnecessarily obstruct their path. 

In the meanwhile it would be sheer ingratitude not to admire 
the surpassing merits of Professor Wilson, and the humbler, 
though not less useful achievements of Dr. Yates,—men who 
have not only themselves surmounted the greatest obstacles, 
but also removed them for ever out of the way of others. 
If their immediate successors should be able to accomplish 
one-half, of what they have done, the next generation will 
find the study of Sanskrit nearly as easy as that of Latin. 
And although Sanskrit literature, as a whole, may justly be 
called a splendid monument of human folly rather than of 
human wisdom, yet the study of it must always be considered 
as important by all who wish to become thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with the languages, the opinions, the habits, the character, 
and the religion of the hundred millions who inhabit India. 
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Art. V.—General principles and scheme of instruction and of 
discipline to be adopted in Brighton College, by the Rev. 
Principal, Arthur J. Macleane. Brighton, 1847. 


Amonest the admitted inconveniences of a protracted resi- 
dence in the East, separation and the disunion of domestic 
ties with most of our readers, will be regarded with the deepest 
horror. We can all readily bear witness to the manifold ills 
and vexations of India, great and small, connected with the 
heat and glare, the dust and confinement, the petty annoyances 
of the insect race, the destructise moisture, the obtrusive 
reptiles, and worst of all, the slow, midnight, wasting fever, and 
the quick, mysterious pestilence that walks in the noon day, 
and defics the power of science But if we escape the heavier 
of these visitations or know thoum but as transient and occasional 
evils in our puth, we can, after practice, afford to langh at the 
remainder. Habit reconciles us to almost all the minor calami- 
ties: to the discordant c1ics of the feathered or four-footed 
races: to the unceasing muuur of the native bazar, the barbar- 
ous attempts at music, and the uritating bite of the peitinacious 
musquito. We find a remedy for almost everything in patience. 
But “there is no remedy,” savs the Hindu poct, “ for a soul 
wounded by the sharp sword of separation,” and many Indian 
residents are forced to acquiesce im the truth of this moral, 
during some petiod or other of their stay in the Kast. The ad- 
vantages of :mproved communication have, however, done won- 
ders for us. ‘The days are past when Shore could twico leave 
his wife behind him, from a sheer dislihe to expose her to tlie 
discomforts of the voyage Our ladies and our merchants 
avail themselves of our monthly steamers with less hesitation 
than, three generations ago, they would have undertaken a 
voyage from Leith to Blackwall The Bay of Biscay, 13 probably 
the worst feature in the jowmncy. The Nile packet and the 
canal boat are fraught with troubles of no greater magnitude 
than many must have endured in a crowded Rhino stcamer, 
or in a lumbering French diligence : and the fancicd perils 
of the desert are transformed into the unpleasant reality of a 
jolting of some cighteen hours’ duration, in the inside of 
a regulur London-built van There is neither romance nor 
danger in the overland trp, and Indian wives and children, re- 
turn home, re-embark, and are landed at Carden Reach, or 
Bombay Hubour, with far more regularity and with less of 
hope disappointed on the part of the expectants, than a hun- 
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dred years ago would have bcen the case in a voyage from 
Edinburgh or from Exeter to the great Metropolis. 

The parting of husband and wife, allayed as it is by the certainty 
of a quick passage, and the prospect of regular mutual corres- 
pondence every fifteen days, loses something of its bitterness. 
The sting has been deprived of one-half its force. But no 
improvements in steamers, no zeal or energy on the part of 
Lieut. Waghorn, no liberality on the part of any government, 
cun obviute the necessity of educating our children in England 
and of thus losing sight of them for not the least important 
period of their lives. Pussibly amidst the numerous improve- 
ments of the march of time, schools may eventually be establish- 
ed in the almost English climate and Alpine scencry of the 
hills, where the children of fathers toiling in the hot plains, 
shall be grounded in all the elements of a liberal Euglish edu- 
cation. It may be that in the course of the next thirty years, 
our comiunication with Hill stations shall be so rapid and 
direct, that the train arriving at Agra or Calcutta, shall set down 
for the Christmas vacation the sons of soldiers, civilians, or 
merchants at their father’s houses, with well nigh the same 
precision of the train from Slongh or Harrow, which conveys an 
host of emancipated youtlis to the stations at Paddington or at 
Kuston Square. But these benefits will be the lot of the gene- 
ration that succeed us, and we aro not quite sure, whether any 
institution, though established on the most approved principles, 
or removed from every noxious influence, could ever, to our 
satisfaction, fill the place of the time-honoured schools of Eng- 
land with their grey cloisters and their noble avenues of trees. 
To our minds there is an effect produced by the training of an 
English public school, combining all the tried and approved 
British principles, with, it may be, a few national prejudices, 
which in the end goes further to form the character in the mould 
of manliness, than any system of private tuition, however cxcel- 
lent, or than any practical Hofwyl, however admirably ruled by 
the presiding genius of a Fellenberg. 

So then our sons must be educated, and for the present, they 
must be educated in England. In the belief that this subject 
will come home to the heart of every parent in India, we intend 
to devote a few of our pages to the exposition of the system, 
under which boys are brought up, the fruits they will probably 
bear, and the expense to which tlicir fathors will be put. 

What, we may first ask, is the common course with the chil- 
dren of European parents resident in India? The greater 
number are sent home betwecn the ages of four and six, at the 
very time when the peculiarities of their character arc being 
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developed, and the parent's guiding influence can least be spar- 
ed There 1s not much reason to apprehend that the climate’s 
enervating influence has the effect of weakening the infantine 
mind, or of diminishing 1ts quickness of perception As far as 
we have the power of judging, English children in this country 
are almost as lively, and quite as intelligent and quick-sighted, 
as those born and bred at home. The love of motion and 
buoyancy seems often to defy the skyey influences and rules 
well nigh as forcibly in the closed house and under the waving 
punkah, as it would, if expatiating freely in the green fields 
and wooded avenues of an English country seat. Cluldren, too, 
are not sent home as formerly, their only language, Hindustan, 
their sole accomplishment the power of giving abuse in a 
tongue whose capabilities in this respect are more than on a 
par with the dialects of the West Many Indian boin children 
are now dubashes, or two-voiced, in a literal sense. If they can 
give orders to the native servants with readiness, they are not 
debarred from a free use of their mother tongue, and the spelling, 
arithmetical and hymn books are atan early period, familiar to 
them in the Indian nursery, where 

each little voice in turn 

Some glorious truth proclaims, 


Which sages would have died to learn, 
Now taught by cottage dames 





But here the pmmitive education comes to a stand-still §Inter- 
ruption 1s caused by the il]ness or disinclination of the teacher, 
or by the voyage home, and we are afraid that many Indian- 
born children, by the side of their English school-fcllows, will be 
seen to disadvantage at the first outset 

For this however there 13 no present cme In the generality 
of cases the matter 18 as follows The child of five years old 
is sent home when the climates warning voice has spoken out 
in plain language Under the sea breeze and with England n 
prospect, his constitution quickly throws off any traces of the 
wasting heat and damp of Bengal One parent, 1t may be, 
accompanies the cluld The other remains toiling at the desk, 
or rolling the ceascless stone of regimental duty But the 
husband and wife must not remain separate above one or at 
most two years, and the children must be consigned to the care 
of a relation. However excellent and watchful the substitute 
may be, the school must be soon encountered At the very 
time when the paients influence 1s most needed: when the 
pure and softenmg genius of the family hearth might counter- 
act in some measure the impetuous and turbulent spirit engen- 
dered in the school when, in short, the knowledge of good 
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and evil must be imparted, sometimes by slow but sure degrees, 
and sometimes in a few weeks or days—the youthful mind is 
left to fight its own battle, unaided, and we well know what 
the issue will eventually be. As certainly must evil triamph 
over good at first, as the well-aimed and vigorous lance of the 
Templar must overthrow in the first onset, the jaded steed of 
Ivanhoe, recovering from his wasting sickness, and worn out by 
his rapid journey. 

Such however must be the course of things under the immu- 
table law of our nature, and we can only hope that the period 
of trial and temptation may be shortened. But the private school 
once passed, a larger field may be opened: and it requires no 
lengthened argument to prove that the whole tenor of public 
schools has in the last 30 years undergone a change, which 
resembles not so much a partial transformation, as it docs a 
whole and entire metamorphose. Those great and crying evils 
which drew forth the invectives of the shy and melancholy 
author of the Tirocinium, would now hardly be recognised 
in the precincts of that very Westminster, which had prompted 
his out-pourings. Licensed fagging and the ten-fold tyrannical 
oppression of unlicensed authority, have been divested of much 
that was undoubtedly hateful. The horrible traditions told in 
connection with the lattcr are not realised in this scrutinising 
age, and the exercise of the power, while regulated, does not 
exist to a greater extent than is absolutely necessary for the 
maintenance of discipline or for the very cxistence of the 
institution. There are well authenticated instances of tyranny 
at institutions where fagging is not licensed, which their most 
inveterate calumniator would never have laid at the door of 
public schools, and low, mean, and contemptible habits are en- 
geudered in the former places, such as Cowper himself would not 
have ranked in the prevalent ovil influences of that nucleus of 
remarkable men, who were the cotemporaries of his school 
days at Westminster. 

There are in fuct two separate systems now gaining general in 
England. The one, a purified and reformed education at those 
old training stables, the public schools : the other, a course of 
study in a sort of preparatory college, such as that at Cheltenham 
and the Brighton one, of which we treat. The one is to compre- 
hend all the advantages which may result from free intercourse 
in a republic of kings, governing themselves, but subject to 
the revision of a power as severe and watchful as the Ephori of 
Sparta, or the Justiza of Castile. The other aims at the attain- 
ment of a similar manliness of tone and healthiness of feeling, 
but with a more modified system of self-government : with less 
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left to the scholars themselves and more looked for on the part 
of the master. The one grapples directly with the very evils 
most dreaded, and perhaps inherent on its composition. The 
other endeavours to avoid them altogether. The one will 
attempt to give boys the utmost freedom combined with disci- 
pline of which boy nature is capablo. The other would meta- 
morphose them into students. The one would create a strong 
government, by historical associations, the example of former 
gencrations, and that modified conservatism which works so 
strongly on the sympathies. The other appeals to the march 
of time and public opinion, and resting neither on ancient 
structures, nor on old objects of veneration, erects a college 
building in the most frequented watering place in England, 
bestows a cap and gown on its students, and invites their atten- 
dance eventually to a lecture room and a lecturer. 

But there is plenty of room in the length and breadth of 
England, and in the great demand for education, for half a 
dozen more places of a similar kind. They may thrive without 
clashing with any of the older institutions. They may have 
their acknowledged partisan who will not refuse to admit the 
peculiar merits and advantages of other time-honoured places, 
and they may pursuc a system which, though unavoidably 
modified by some innovations indispensable to their assumed 
character, will in the main look to the great aim of all training 
—the discipline of the intellect, the formation of a sound judg- 
ment and a correct taste, such as will fit their possessor to play 
his part manfully in any profession in the world. 

A cursory view, such as the Principal, Mr. Macleane, gives 
us in his Prospectus, may probably not be unacceptable to our 
teaders. Classics and some mathematics are of course the great 
props of the institution, as we shall presently show. One 
modern language—that which the Emperor Charles the fifth em- 
phatically termed the language of men—will be taught in all 
classes from the highest to the lowest; while that in which the 
same monarch would have held converse with his horses, will very 
properly be reserved for those boys in the higher departments, 
whom we may suppose possessed of energy to master its admit- 
ted difficulties. Iinglish literature will be made “rather the 
voluntary resource of well-disciplined minds, than a promi- 
nent feature in the regular studies of the College,” and under 
a correct idea that youth is very rarcly qualified for the early 
study of metaphysical reading or of mental philosophy, there 
18 no corner reserved for any of the greut writers on, this impor- 


tant subject. To this exception however we accord our most 
willing assent. . 
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As a general outline the above 1s tolerably correct. The study 
of the two great languages of antiquity 1s however here and 
elsewhere divided into two obvious portions—accurate translation 
from, and ready composition in, the originals. On the first, as 
one which should perform a double duty, Mr. Macleane has 
expressed himself with remarkable soundness and perspicuity ; 
and we may be excused therefore for lingering a little hore. 
Translation has clearly two offices to perform. It makes the 
scholar aware of the extent of his conversancy with the dead 
language, and it teaches him his own By translation of course 
we do not mean the hobbling, halting, servile adherence to the 
original, woid for word, which prevmls in some schools, but 
the pure stream of English prose, such as Mr Jourdain would 
have recoguised at once, full and fiee, though restrained within 
due bounds, and subject to the subsequent severe scrutiny in 
points of scholarship, which any one with even moderate experi 
ence in the act of teaclung can so readily exercise Of couse 
this experiment can only be tied with the higher forms and 
with boys of the age of fifteen and upwards. Butit 1s remark- 
able how very soon boys can discern the beauties of a classical 
author, and how in consequence they will endeavour to render 
him his dues. They have their favourite authors too, as surely 
as they have their favourite pursuits When then a boy has 
ouce begun to think, there are few exercises like translation 
for expanding and traming his thoughts He very soon 
and from mere shame perceives, that if he cannot render 
them adequately and to the full, still he must not make the 
master minds of antiquity talk unintelligible nonsense, or 
express themsclves in haish inversions and with inelegant 
stiffness Vigil should be as manlv and majestic as Dry- 
den, and the dignified simplicity of Homer borrow some of 
its expressions from the munstrelsy of the border or the lumi- 
nous octosyllabics of Scott Demosthenes will not be allowed 
to rant betoi1e an Athenian audience, when defending Jas crown, 
any more than an honourable member would be toleiated for a 
moment if speaking ungrammatically on his defence before the 
House A boy soon detects the difficulties of his task and sets 
himself to work at overcoming them im downright earnest. 
While he learns where Latin and Greek are most powerful, and 
in what particular combinations, or rapidity of changes, or hap- 
piness of construction, or minute shadings—hes their chief 
strength: he also finds out the excellencies of his mother 
tongue, as well as its comparative deficiency, and discerns where 
the translation may bo faithfully rendered in the closest strictness, 
word for word, or where he must draw back from his equality, 
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re-cast the sentence, and search ahout for the corresponding 
though feebler idiom. Doubtlossitis a greatand laudable triumph 
when the translation has reached such a pitch of excellence that 
each Greek or Latin author are rendered in the idiom and style 
of corresponding standard works in English literature. When 
Herodotus talks in the quaint butimpressive language of our old 
chroniclers and seems like Froissart restored to life: when the 
Attic orators are heard pleading in the clear language of Brougham 
or Erskine: when Cicero in his private correspondence with his 
brother or with Atticus runs on with the case and unrestraint of 
Chesterfield with his son, or Horace Walpole with his intimates : 
when the florid rhetoric of Livy is transformed into the digni- 
fied periods of Robertson, and Thucydides enunciates his lessons 
of political wisdom, in the almost inimitable style of Hume: 
when Sophocles talks like Massinger, Ovid like Moore, and Aris- 
totle like Butler—it is then, we submit, that scholarship has 
fulfilled her mission, and that a classical education has indeed 
reached one of its greatest aims. That such excellence is main- 
ly ideal, or that it can only be reached in part, and by the 
finished graduate, we readily allow: but something of an assort- 
ment of styles—more Saxon with this author and less with that 
—may be easily introduced in school translation, and on this 
poiut we must allow Mr. Macleane to speak for himself: 
“The great principle of translation, (I am now referring 
to construing in English) that of rendering idiom for idiom, 
is one I should anxiously enforce from the earliest age pos- 
sible. A crude and servile mcthod of construing can hardly 
be necessary at any stage, though it is usually practised 
and often recommended. It must goencrate in early life a 
disgust, not to say a contempt, for the dcad languages, 
as having no sympathy with our own, and being only 
calculated to convey ideas in an uncouth and unnatural form. 
With every determination therefore to make the precise 
force of individual words apparent to the students’ mind, 
I shall avoid and induce all the masters to avoid the objec- 
tionable system I have mentioned. Many inappropriate Eng- 
lish words have crept into usc amongst school-boys as equivalents 
for rational Latin and Greek. These shall be dismissed; and 
a chaste poetical style of phraseology shall be encouraged 
in the rondering of poetry. In this way I shall hope to see 
the acquisition of good English going on pari pass with the 
knowledge of Latin and Greek, the latter being auxiliary to 
the former. I should say generally that the differences and 
analogies of idiom in the Greek, Latin, and English lan- 
guages will be impressed by the above and other means, 
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* among which I reckon the translation and re-translation of 
‘ short sentences, from dictation, both into Greek and Latm, 
‘ which system will be freely employed in the Upper depart- 
‘ ment, and in the Lower as far as 1t can be done with effect.” 

Under the influence of these principles Mr. Macleane has 
made his routime rather more classical than mathematical, and 
may possibly therefore be lable to the reproach brought with 
some justice against our public schools—that they pay too 
httle attention to mathematics, But the classics embrace the 
common run of standard authors, and in the upper division 
ranges a3 high as the Tiagedians, Tacitus, Thucydides, the 
best Latin pocts, and occasionally Plato and A1istotle. There 1s 
no special department set aside for a separate traming in the 
naval, military, orany other profession It ismghtly judged that 
such objects are best attained 1m colleges reserved for such pur- 
poses. But many scholars will eventually, 1t may be supposed, 
enter the church, and a provision 1s made forimparting a know- 
ledge of one language, the absence of which 1n the education of 
a clergyman has been lamented by some of the greatest pillars 
of the church We allude, of course, to the Hebrew. The 
tongue in which the hymns of David and the Proverbs of 
Solomon were originally written, should form a considerable 
item in the course of study for every one who aspires to the 
character of an orthodox divine. 

It will be allowed then that in the above scheme there is not 
much which differs essentially fiom the regular routine of a 
large public school. We have endeavoured to set the efficacy of 
translation in its proper light Let us now examme the merits 
of composition In a zeal for Gieck and Latin verse, the 
highest triumph as well as the most pleasing reward of scho- 
larsluip, Mr. Macleane goes “the full length.” To catch the 
spit of the Latin Pocts ‘‘ would be to catch the spinit of poetry, 

but their spirit can only be caught through their language, and 

their language can only be caught by close study and imita- 
tion—as a young painter seeks to catch the spit of a master 
in the art, by copying his works. To catch the words without 
the spit 18 of course unsatisfactory and indicative of a ser- 
vile or at least an unpoetical mind But even this 1s not 
without its use, as conducing at Icast to a knowledge of 1diom 
and grammar, though it goes no further. The superiority of 

Latin versification over English (on which I set comparatively 

little value as an instrument of education, believing it to be 

rather an effect itself, than a means to that end) 1s, that the 
empirical element enters into 1t much more largely, and a con- 
siderable amount of empiricism I believe to be essential to the 
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‘ strengthening of the young mind. Seta boy to study English 
‘ poetry, and if he has the vis poctica in him, he may and pro- 
‘ bahly will run wild in this direction. But let him seek to 
‘ form his taste through a Latin medium, and the severity of the 
* study will be a sufficient drag upon his imagination, while the 
‘ beautics of the model are always sufficient to keep it alive.” 

We trust that the above will be considered as no unsuccessful 
reply to the well known denunciations on the inutility of Latin 
and Greek verses. A boy's taste must be formed and his imagi- 
nation must be duly awakened, and then regulated within bounds. 
It was on studies of this kind that Wellesley’s talents were first 
exercised, and after governing a Great Empire and displaying 
all the attributes of a statesman, it was to these carly studies 
that his mind returned with undiminished pleasure, and vigour 
unimpuired. 

The internal discipline of the institution, and the moral 
training, are the points where the Brighton College must 
necessarily differ from a large Public School. Mr. Macleane 
vigorously attacks the widely circulated belief that by an irresis- 
tible necessity, the concentration of a number of boys in one 
place is nothing but a concentration of evil passions, and that 
‘the heart must lie fallow, while the intellect is being culti- 
vated.” He proposes to deal with the evil, when it arises, by 
unrestrained intercourse, by the force of personal example, and 
by an uniformity of action amongst the masters, all of which 
shall be brought to bear on the scholars individually and collec- 
tively. On this subject we are more than ever bound to allow 
a Reformer to speak for himself : 

“ Another important element of our strength is to be found 
in each boy's home. Itis at home that those private duties 
are exercised, neglecting which no man or boy can be religious, 
but no general exhortations are sufficient to secure the obser- 
vance of them: facilities must be afforded, the duty encou- 
raged, and obstructions removed, at home. Again, the closc 
and silent observation of individual character and habits, the 
timely precept, the judicious check, the private remonstrance, 
the mild representation of Christian principles and the illus- 
tration of them in domestic life, these are the desiderata of 
public schools; and these functions of the parental offico 
ought never to be suspended. It will be hardly impertinent 
to say that the Church strongly recognises this principle in 
that view of the sponsorial office, whereby the sponsor is 
placed in loco parentis to the child in spiritual things, if the 
Providence of God should ever deprive it of its natural 
instructor. With this impression, 1 am very anxious that every 
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endeavour should be used to secure the youths who board 
with us such homes as may afford them the advantages I have 
desciibed It may not always be practicable to the full extent 
we could wish, but I desire that the object may be cordially 
recognised and looked upon as a fundamental feature in our 
system ” 

We wish the author of the above paragraph every success m 
his arduous task, but it has not escaped us that schools without 
their regular scheme of graduated autho1ty, and quasi colleges 
void of the tiue collegiate dignity, have hitherto proved 
falures Neither have we failed to remark that there will be 
two separate departments in the institution The lower, from 
which boys after fifteen will be summanily excluded, remains 
entirely isolated The younger and older students are not to 
mix The good which the former might be expected to impart, 
18 barred, and what adequate provision 18 made for order and 
discipline in this division, beyond the meie restraint imposed 
by the masters, we are rather at a loss to conceive. 

But the great education question to persons of modcrate 
incomes 1n India, 1s not tlus or that favourite system, but this 
greatcrorlcssexpense Now the yearly expense of educating one 
son at any large public school varies from the fair average of 
110£ or 120£ to 150£, 100£,oreven170£ For the above sum 
every reasonable advantage may be procuied, and the expense 
naturally increases with the period of residence and the advan- 
cing years of the youth At first books are scanty and cheap 
As the student progresses, he requires larger editions and 
more expensive woiks His ideas relative to the ré mpérov 
and the honestum dilate as he progresses to Ciccro and Auis- 
totle, and the tailor and the booh-scllea assume a proportionate 
degree of importance in the half-yeaily disbursements. On a 
fair calculation, in which we have been guided by statistics 
of proved accuracy, we cannot piomise any Indian parent that 
he can send his son to a public school, keep him there for five 
years, observing the bounds of economy, and yet withholding 
no reasonable advantage enjoyed by his cotemporarics, and then 
prepare to launch him forth, either into the university, a home 
profession, or an Indian career, for much less than six hundred 
and fifty pounds. This sum 1s calculated on an average of 
130£ a-year, for five yoars, and should the subsequent destina- 
tion be, either of the Universities, tho East India College, or a 
cadetship in the Indian army, the additional expense must be 
calculated at a sum varying from three hundred, to sia or even 
seven hundred pounds. In what profession either at home or 
m India can the above demand be met by other than strict 
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economy, OF 10 many instances, by aught save the most patient 
self-denial on the part of either parent ? 

In the question of expense at the Brighton College we are 
fortunately enabled to state from the prospectus the exact sum 
at which education can be procured. The College like that at 
Cheltenham 1s proprietary: the number of presentations 1s 
limited to 600, and the price of each at the opening of the 
College in 1847 was 40£ Of the above 10£ will be paid on cach 
presentation when granted, and the remainder at such time as 
the Council may decide On emergencies the price may be raised, 
and the funds collected will at first be devoted to the very neces- 
sary expense of erecting buildings for the College We infer 
from a passage in the scheme of instruction that as this fund 1n- 
creases, scholarships and exhibitions will be founded, and the 
institution thus enjoy those pecuniary advantages which have so 
long distinguished many of our public schools Meanwhile no 
proprietor can hold more than /owr presentations: all proprie- 
tors are admitted through the council (which 1s set off by array 
of names of worth and respectability): piesentations can be 
either transferred or bequeathed, aud ladies may vote by proxy 
at all meetings of the Proprietors 

On the basis of the above simple sum of 40£, 15 raised, how- 
ever, a superstructure, and at the very lowest calculation of ex- 
penses for boarding, tuition, dc, we cannot discern that the 
yearly sum total will fall shout of 1204, while it may possibly 
average about 20£ more. In the matter of outlay the Bnghton 
College will not enjoy advantages supe1or to those of any 
public school, and it 1s for parents in India who wish their sons 
to be well educated, and who stint themselves for that end, to 
determine in which kind of institution the youthful character is 
likely to be best moulded. 

In one featuie the traming is exactly the same in both. It 
pursues with unswerving fidelity, those studies by which the 
mind 1s formed, and leaves to after life the particular profes- 
sional or technical pursuits in which the mind, so formed, may 
be employed with success Unless we keep the above distine- 
tion carefully 11 remembrance, we are sure to misunderstand 
the tine aim of education. We take a youthful mind, ready 
to receive any impression from without and we subject it to 
a discipline calculated to strengthen, while 1t purifies. We 
Tequie critical accuracy from scholars, because without it no 
language ancient or modern will be mastered, and because the 
exercise of itself 1s invigorating and healthy. An accurate 
scholar, will, we are bound to say, carry his love of correctness 
into any profession, and be as minute and careful in his 
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accounts, his reports, or his judicial decisions, as he was 
when poring over the vagaries of Greek irregular verbs, or 
the metrical changes of a chorus in A‘schylus. We teach 
ancient history in conjunction with modern, because history 
is plilosophy teaching by examples, and to know man’s na- 
ture thoroughly, we must study him as he appears under every 
form of Government, and subjectcd to all the modifications 
imposed by climate, local situation, difference of creed, or 
political institutions. Finally we require a young scholar to 
express his thoughts on the prose and the verse of dead lan- 
guages, because such attempts can best concentrate the powers 
of a youthful mind, which, hke the householder, literally enjoys 
access to a store of things new and old, and while it draws its 
ideas from daily converse with the great minds of antiquity, 
luxuriates also in the fresh flow of feelings, excited by the climate 
and rural scenery of England, and by the liberal spirit of her 
scholastic institutions. 

To those who are at all sceptical on the English system of 
education, we strongly recommend a perusal of two most able 
pamphlets by the present master of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
the system of our University education—the coping stone of 
that followed at school—the reasons on which it is based, and 
the goal to which it tends, are there set forth with a clearness 
and a force which should carry conviction to every unprejudiced 
mind. The diffrence between those pursuits which form, and 
those which employ the mind, is demonstrated with a perspi- 
cuity of style and an almost mathematical accuracy of proof 
well worthy of che subject and the gifted writer. We are 
shewn why the one cannot supplant the other and how the 
mind, well trained in studies of the first kind, may then most 
filly be left to expatiate in any one out of the wide range 
of the latter. 

From this we may derive a hint which bears on the peculiar 
topic of education for any Indian service. For success in this 
country a knowledge of Oriental languages has been deemed 
necessary, if not indispensable, and on more than one occasion 
we have heard the note of lamentation raised, when some 
youth, hitherto employed on Homer and Cicero to the utter 
exclusion of the Gulistan and the Bagh-o-Bahar, had at a 
late hour been presented with an Indian appointment. No 
doubt, we desire for many departments of the Indian services, 
a knowledge of Indian history drawn from the very fountain 
head, a quick ear for languages, and a hearty sympathy with the 
antiquities of thiscountry. But some of the above are connected 
with pursuits which may very well employ, the mind they never 
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can form. It is not necessary that a young soldier or civilian 
should, according to the spirit of the Eastern Proverb, look 
on Leila with the eyes of Majnun: that he should view an Indian 
landscape as Kalidasa would have viewed it, borrow his notions 
of majesty from the Shahnamabh, or his pathos from the Maha- 
bharat. Let us have a set of young men trained by the standard 
of English institutions, and we fearlessly prophesy, that if des- 
tined afterwards to baffle the wiles of diplomacy in Central Asia, 
or to distribute justice from the bench on the Eastern frontier 
of Bengal, or to add to our knowledge in Indian Botany or 
Zoology, or to restore the defaced inscriptions of cave and 
monument, if in short, devoted to any pursuit, either essential 
to their duty, or purely extrinsic and misccllaneous—they will 
bring their previous un-Indian training to bear successfully on 
their undertakings, although ignorant, when in Kugland, of the 
five principal kulin Bralimans, the five Hindu schools of law, 
or of the exact number of the Puranas, and the Upa Puranas. 

A training of the true kind will be attained in our public 
schools, and in the Brighton College also. Neither in the one 
nor the other are modern languages neglected. We have shown 
that French and German are not voluntary, but parts of the 
usual routine at the latter place: and while the same two lan- 
guages are equally taught at Rugby, the Albert and other prizes 
at Eton for French and Italian must by this time be familiar to 
almost every one of our readers. We have said hitherto but 
little on the vices which must inevitably arise in places of this 
kind. Itis distasteful, and on the present instance might appear 
invidious, to dilate on feelings inherent in their nature, which 
the utmost vigilance or personal example can only quell in part. 
That in places where boys are congregated, there will be at 
times a spirit of opposition to law and discipline—a consider- 
able deal of profane talking—a spirit of wilfulness and of 
wantoning in evil for its own suke—that of the above 
there will be more or less, but always something, in cvery 
succeeding generation—we are nut prepared to deny. But 
on the other hand we are convinced that the majority of 
boys so situated may be taught to hate meanness—to strive 
in honorable emulation and rivalry without one particle of hate 
or jealousy—to think a lie “in prose or verse’ equally detes- 
table—to be generous without extravagance, and to be manly 
without coarseness. 

While the success which hag attended a similar proprietary 
College at Cheltenham, leads us to hope for equally pleasing re- 
sults at Brighton, we are still free to confess our predilection for 
the system pursued in any great public school. A perusal of Mr. 
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Macleane's pamphlet, leaves no doubt on our mind that, even if 
success be fully commensurate with the hopes, our schools will 
still continue to send out their sound grammarians and elegant 
versifiers who one year with another will carry off the fairest por- 
tion of the great university honours. We retain what an elegant 
novelist terms an amiable fireside prejudice in favour of the 
ancient buildings, where the country air is breathed in all its 
purity, and whose precincts are hallowed by numerous interest- 
ing associations. Our hearts are entirely with Coningsby, when 
he declares in his own emphatic language, a desire to see the 
boy “who did not like Eton.” But beyond this, we wish the 
Brighton College every possible success. Writing in India, 
where every thing around us recalls motives and maxims 
of a stamp so different from the European, we have no wish to 
exalt one English system on the ruins of another. We should 
as little think in a land rife with superstition of insisting on the 
distinction between Christian and Christian, as we should, in 
laying before Indian parents the ways and means of educating 
their children, think of lauding the old school, with a view to 
stifle the rising energies of the new. Before the great object 
of all education, minor distinctions entirely melt away. Let us 
have the training of an institution conducted on liberal princi- 
ples, call it schoolorcall it college, and we cannot but feel certain 
that youths so trained, will not disappoint the anxious hopes 
of their fathers, whom a separation of fifteen years has rendered 
mainly ignorant of their character and bias. So trained, they 
will in after life, maintain in any colony, that aptitude for busi- 
ness and that promptitude of action in emergencies, which com- 
bined with sound, sterling, English, common sense, has hitherto 
rendered the English character conspicuous amongst nations. 


Nore.—It has not escaped us that in the above we have said little about mathema- 
tics. This has not arisen from a doubt of their utility, but because we think that their 
practical benefits would be more readily allowed by most parents—while that of the 
classics would be oftoner assuiled. Our object is mainly to vindicate the latter and to 
show that the accomplishments of modern languages and history are not now neg- 
leoted by their side. The universities contain at this moment some of the best German 
scholars in England, whose acquaintance with this language commenced at school. 
We have also, in the present article, purposely refrained from any allusion to the 
systems pursued in the educational institutions of Scotland and Ireland. 
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ArT. VI.—1. An Account, Geographical, Statistical and His- 
eee of Orissa Proper, or Cuttack. By A. Stirling, 
| 
2. The History of Puri: with an Account of Jagannath; 
also a Suecint Description of the Southern Division of Zit- 
lah Cuttack. By Brij Kishore Ghose, Head Clerk. Cut- 
tack, 1848. 


3. Indian Report of the Orissa Baptist Mission—for the year 
1846. 


4, India’s Cries to British Humanity, dc. By J. Peygs, late 
Missionary at Cuttack, Orissa. London, 1880. 


5. Sketches chiefly relating to the History, Religion, Learning 
and Manners of the Hindus, de. By Q. Craufurd. Lon- 
don, 1792. 


6. Heeren’s Historical Researches. Translated from the Ger- 
man. Vol. LI. Asiatic Nations. Indians. Oxford, 1888. 


7. The Hindu Pantheon. By Edward Moor, F.R. 8S. Lon- 
don, 1810. 


8. Madras Journal of Literature and Science. No. 82, Ja- 
nuary—June, 1847. 


9. Elphinstone’s History of India. London, 1841. 
10. The Despatches, dc. of the Marquess Wellesicy, K. G. 
ll. Regulations of Government. 


12. Parious Oficial Documents and Correspondence, (hitherto 
unpublished.) 


In the “ Advertisement” to the first Number of this Reriew, all 
the able and willing were invited to come forward and “ declare 
what they know.” It was the original design of the work to apply 
its pages “to the purposes of a vast commission.” We come 
forward, then, to do our best in adding to the records of that 
high trust, by descriptions of places, temples, and matters over 
which we have dwelt with some degrce of attention. In addi- 
tion to the full consideration of the chief subject of this paper, 
it is not our intention here to advance any new theories, or 
enter into lengthy arguments for the support or downfal of 
old ones, on the history, religion, and architecture of Orissa. 
From the grounds afforded by us we shall leave the reader to 
form an opinion of his own. It is our principal object to 
present, in a popular form, a great mass of information on 
subjects not generally known; but with which every resident 
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in India—particularly every public officer—should be acquaint- 
ed. The rise of one religion and the decline of another are 
not matters of ordinary importance in the political management 
of a country. The archeology of Hindustan is now disclosing 
subjects of intense interest to many; and the Hindu mytho- 
logy was not thought unworthy to form a considerable portion 
of the bounteous labours of one who was named by a contem- 
porary sage “the most enlightened of the sons of men.”* 

Frequent have been the hopes expressed in this Journal for 
an improved condition of the Hindu mind, and many have 
been the expositions set forth in 1ts pages of the foul. conta- 
gion with which that mind is saturated,—aided by declarations 
of various means of cleansing it; but, hitherto, in the attempt 
to purify the Indian intellect, by exposing the errors of its 
ways and the darkness by which it is surrounded, India’s 
greatest monster of iniquity has escaped being dragged to the 
front :—need we name the temple of JAGANNATH ?+ 

The reasons for the omission on our part have been various ; 
but that which preponderated was the all-suflicient one, that, until 
lately, we had little or no new mat¢erial to work upon. 

About the middle of the year 1846, the Bengal journals— 
among whom we may mention the Ly iend of India, the Hurka- 
ru, and the Englishman—discussed, at considerable length, 
and with great force and clearness, the question of British con- 
nexion with the temple of Jagannath. This discussion was 
brought about by the appearance of a “ Blue-Book” from 
England, containing “ correspondence and minutes relative to 
the superintendence of Native Religious Institutions."— We 


* Sir William Jones was so styled by Dr. Samuel Jolinson. 


+ Since the commencement of our labours no subject has given us more varied or 
endless tiouble thau the representation of Oiiental tems m Roman characters While 
many follow Gilchrist’s system, and many, Jones’ system, with perhaps sundry arbz 
trary modifications, there aie not a few who appear to follow no kuown system at 
all—their own ear being seemingly their ouly guide, and, in the course of the same 
peers favouring us with thiee or tom: variations im the o1thogiaphy of the same word. 

aving ourselves a decided predilection, on piimerple, for Sir William Jones’ system, 
as beyond all question, on philological considerations, the most exact—and as the 
system steadily pursued by the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and with slight \aziations 
by the most learned Orientalists, throughout the world—we have eudeavoured, though 
a no meaus with untform success, to mtroduce the system into most of the articles 
which have appemed in this work. The term “Jagannath” we have, mm the course 
of our ieading, scen written im at least a dozen ditferent ways. Now there 18 no 
dubiety as to the word itself in the Sanskrit and its dialects. The ouly letters there are 
Js Jy m, nath; each consonant having 1m it, the inherent shurt sound of a. According, 
therefore, to Sir William Jones’ 4 tem, the word should be written Jayanndth. It 1s 


compounded of two words, tt agan) world, and ndth, lord ; 
meaning “ Lord of the wor eee ‘ 


} We have made no use whatever of the Blue-Book in the present article—although, 
doubtless, much that we have brought forward to suit our purpose is contamed therein. 
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well recollect wading through that mass of papers and letters 
on a very intricate, yet, from local acquaintance, to us a highly 
interesting subject. 

But we sought for something more than could be extracted 
from documents and official correspondence, in which there 
was little information concerning the town of Pari and the 
temple, as they are and were. 

To supply this deficiency of narrative, we ccrtainly, among 
a few other writers, had Stirling, the great authority on Orissan 
matters. And we have had no hesitation in placing the histori- 
an’s valuable “ Account” at the head of this article, as nothing 
better than it can be consulted for information on the past state 
of Orissa ;—and it abounds with interesting details concerning 
the “‘ mighty Pagoda or Pagod, the mirror of all wickedness and 
idolatry "—Jagannath—as, in many respects, it is now and was 
in days gone by. 

Through the enlightened liberality of Lord Dalhousie’s go- 
vernment, the whole of the official documents and correspon- 
dence concerning Jagannath have been allowed us for the pre- 
sent occasion. 

We had likewise the good fortune to hear of an intelligent 
Hindu, by name, Brij Kishore Ghose, who had, for a consi- 
derable time, been collecting and condensing materials for “A 
History of Pari,” &c. These materials are now before us in the 
shape of a work, or rather pamphlet—which, considering the 
limited means of the establishment, does the Orissan Mission 
Press considerable credit—and the appearance of which is an 
event of some importance in the annals of Indian literature. 
Here is the round, unvarnished truth told by a native—himself 
not a Christian—regarding a vast abyss of corruption, near 
which he has resided for four and twenty years;—and the work 
of this “ tell-tale” Hindu will, we feel confident—if it meets 
with the circulation it deserves—do more good than the most 
powerful invectives against the immoralities and impurities 
attendant upon idolatry. The heresies of Jagannath, we now 
fully believe to be sincerely exposed to view by this extraordinary 
authority, who, regardless of the dissentient voice of his Hindu 
brethren, has lifted the veil,—drawn up the curtain and repre- 
sented a drama of evil spirits,—and calculated to a fraction 
the iniquity and misery pertaining to the worship of the de- 
lusive “ Lord of the World.” Thankful, then, ought we to be 
to the author—for India’s sake—that he has given us good 
reason to exclaim, in the emphatic language of the “ Tempest"— 


ene Hell ig empty 
And all the deyils are here! 
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We shall have occasion to notice a considerable portion of this 
new work as we proceed with our article—which, as the 
reader doubtless expects, will savour rather more of narrative than 
criticism. 

Orissa may be compared to a huge cauldron, which has been 
boiling for many hundreds of years,—into which ignorance, 
stupidity, and bigotry, have cast so many poisonous ingredients, 
that it is difficult to say when the contents will become purified 
and good. 

Its early history is perhaps more wrapped in obscurity than 
that of any other province. Ignorance, oppression, and super- 
stition, garnished with the deceitful trappings of romance, either 
by, or through the means of, self-interested potentates, have, 
for many ages, gilded the misery which has been endured by its 
poor deluded inhabitants. Filth and every abomination of the 
earth have been converted by the Heathen poets into sacred 
streams, and fragrant flowers, and fruits of exquisite flavour. 
Idolatry has sanctioned these descriptions as well suited to her 
purpose. And yonder!—leaning against the threshold of the 
small temple over which he presides—behold the bigoted 
Brahman, with a countenance seeming to glory, as it were, in his 
fallen state. If you ask him concerning any of the beautiful 
and wonderful remains of the former greatness of his country, 
he knows nothing about them, save what consists in a few 
words, like the reply to the question respecting ruins in the 4n- 
tiquary— they were made by the monks lang syne.” 

It is related by the Annalists of Orissa, that, ‘ when the 
famous Sivai Jay Singh, the General of Akbar, marched with an 
army into the country in 10580, A. D., he was struck with 
amazement at the sight of its sacred river the Mahanuddi,—its 
vast crowds of Brahmans, its lofty temples of stone, and all the 
wonders of the ancient capital Bhuvaneswar,—and exclaimed, 
‘This country is not a fit subject for conquest, and schemes 
of human ambition. It belongs wholly to the Gods, and is one 
entire Tirth.* He accordingly interfered little in its affairs, 
and soon returned to Hindustan.” We imagine, from this 
burst of admiration, that the “General of Akbar” proceeded 
no further than Bhobanéser—as we shall term it, according to the 
modern pronunciation—which certainly is, even at the present 
day, & wondrous sight to see. Imagine a vast space of some 
two or three miles in extent, abounding with beautiful temples, 
some entire, some in ruins—the former, as it were, representing, 
the Brahmanical scientific genius and vivid imagination of former 


* Tirth —s sacred place of pilgrimage. 
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agos,—the latter emblematic of these gifts now fallen to decay. 
But more of this ancient “ city” hereafter:—a powerful illus- 
tration of the freedom of Hindu intellect checked by a pitiful 
fanaticism, and the stern resolution of millions to pass a useless 
life. 

Orissa 1s entirely indebted for celebrity to its temples, places 
of pilgrimage, and its Brahmanical institutions. But, among 
these, the Hindus look upon the name—Jaganndth—the Lord 
of the World—as the inspiring soul of all ;—and the town of 
Pari, or Pari Jagannath, owes its 1mportance entirely to its con- 
nexion with the temple. This Mecca of Hindustan 1s resorted 
to by pilgrims from every quarter of India. It 15, as 1s well 
known, the chief seat, in Eastern India, of Brahmanical power, 
and the principal stronghold of Uindu superstition. Counect- 
ed with Pari Jagannath, there js much that 1s interesting and 
amusing im the fabulous records of the carly sovereigns of 
Orissa. 

The four ages of the Hindus are the Satya Yug, the Treta 
Yag, the Dwapar Yig, and the Kali Yug—or present age—these 
ages corresponding in their natures to the golden, siver, brazen, 
and iron ages of the Greeks The Instory of Orissa begins with 
princes connected with the—“ Maha Bharat’—or the great war, 
about the opening of the Kali Yug or evil age, according to 
Hindu chronology, 8001 B. GC. Kaishna—who 1 his youth was 
a shepherd, and 1s hkened 1n this capacity, as Gopala the herds- 
man, to the pastoral Apollo—in various Hindu works, 1s said to 
be the most remarkable incarnation of Vishnu. Jagannath again 
18 said to be one of the many names of Vishnu, 1n the manifes- 
tation of Krishna. About the commencement of the Orissan 
annals, the Bralimans, with their accustomed ingenuity, cause 
thirteen of their traditionary Rajahs to reign for 3,173 years. 

Thirteen bona fide kings only may have reigned during 
the above enormous space of time; “but,” says Stirling, 
"an relating the succession of reigns, no distinction is drawn 
between those personages who were local or dependant princes, 
and these whom it 1s intended to represeut as the monarchs 
of a large part of India.” 

As we may with justice suppose the feudal system to have 
been a popular one in Orissa’s ancient times, 1t 18 not improba- 
ble that the minor feudal chiefs may have played their cards like 
so many Robespierres of the great French Revolution :—for ever 
on the alert to kill a king. 

Dung the reign of the fifth of these few ancient monarchs 
of Orissa, considerably before the Chnstian era, the province 
extended from Hfigly, in lower Bengal, to the Godavery at 
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Rajahmundry; which capital is said to have been founded 
by Mahendra Deo. 

Of course, to establish a sort of antiquity for their beloved 
idol, some of these sovercigns are painted as most devout in 
their offerings to Jagannath ; among whom is particularly cited 
the Rajah Shewak Deo—the eighth in the line. 

Some three or fonr hundred years before the Christian cra, 
the Yaranas, “ forcigners,” frequently invaded Orissa; but 
the invaders are reported to have been, at that period, inva- 
riably repelled. It is a disputed point whether these Yavanas 
wero Persians, or Affghans, or ‘Tartars. Stirling states that, 
in the original Uryia the word is written Jaban, or Javan 
—interpreted by the translators of his authorities, “ Mogul.” 

Dr. Buchanan remarks—‘‘ The word Yavana properly signifies 
an Enropean, but as the Hindus speak with great confusion 
concerning the northern and western nations, 1t 18 often con- 
founded with the Turks, Arabs, aud Tartars, and all these terms 
are frequently applied to the Mussulman.” Moor, in the 
Hindu Pantheon, thinks that Yavana might have meant— 
simply a mired people, and gives a root—yu to mix, like miésrq. 
Elphinstone seems to think 1t absurd—and we think so too—to 
suppose with the natives, that even the invading ‘‘ Yavans,” some 
conturies later, were Mussulimans. This historian, in a note, 
alludes to the “ Yavans of Telingana “—the neighbouring country 
to Orissa—“ who, by the bye, huve all Sanskrit names.” 

We think the casicst—if not the most satisfactory—solution 
to the word Yavuna, is that given by Captain Congreve :— 
‘By Yavuana,” says he, “I apprehend, is meant the children 
of Yavana or Javan, the great ancestor of the Grecks, though 
by slight alteration it might be read Vevana or Huvana, that 
is the country of Europeans or Europe.” In other words, 
Javan, the fourth son of Japhet, was the father of the Javanians 
or Jaones of the Greeks, and the Yaranas of the Hindus. 
The prophet Daniel in the original Hebrew calls Greeve itself 
Javan; and Homer styles the people Jaones. The carly 
Yavanas, therefore, may have beon Buactrian Greeks—the rem- 
nant of the Asiatic glory of Alexander. 

But who the early Orissan invaders really were is a mystery, 
which few will consider of sufficient importance to unravel ; 
although it would be intcresting to learn who were the ante- 
gonists of the Uryias, with whom so many blovdy battles were 
fought, always to tho advantage of tho latter, in ages long 
past away. What are called effeminate, stupid people now, 
might have been comparatively giants in those days. At least, 
it is certain that their name and language were formerly carned 


DD 
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over “a vast extent of territory, both on the sea-shore and 
in the hills,” including, besides Orissa,* a part of Bengal and 
Telingana. 

Among the legendary annals of the ancient Rajahs of Orissa, 
there is a story not without a seeming colouring of truth related 
by Stirling, of an extraordinary occurrence, which took place 
A.D. 818 <A Yavana, or foreigner, Rakta Bahu, (the Red- 
armed), is by curious means, discovered with a fleet containing 
a large army, about to approach the shores of Ptiri, and take 
the town by surprise. The Rajah, Subhan Deo—a_ timid 
prince—apparently becomes more alarmed for the safety of 
the idol, Jagannath, than for that of his own subjects,—and, in 
consequence, flies and hides the image, with all its jewels 
and trappings, in the west of the province. The Rajah at 
length hears of the doings of the invaders, who had landed and 
plundered the town and temple. His fears increasc—he buries 
the image in the ground,—and secks refuge in the jungles— 
where he eventually dies. The Yavanas, meanwhile, have 
drawn out their force “to chastise tlie ocean,’ for making 
known to the Rajah the proposed invasion, and giving him time 
for flight. The sea retreats nearly two miles, and the invaders 
take up position upon the vast sands: they rush on—the tide 
suddenly rushes in, swallows up a great portion of the army and 
inundates a great part of the country. Such is the ‘ extraordi- 
nary occurrence ;"—and the beautiful and picturesque Chilka 
lake, which at the present day, charms the Indian traveller, 
is said to be formed “by the irruption of the waters of the 
ocean,” at the above eventful inundation! 

Regarding this tradition of the Yavana, Rakta Bahu, Stirling 
thinks it may have some connexion with “ the religious disputes 
which raged between the worshippers of Brahma and Buddha” 
about the same period—which ended in the expulsion of many 
of the disciples of the latter from India. 

From these hostilities between the Buddhists and Brahmans, 
which existed at the beginning of the fourth ceutury, it is highly 
probable that the above legend derives its origin; and so having 
advanced thus far we may perhaps be allowed to enter into 
a slight analogical investigation, if only to please the curious. 

Was Foé or Fo, Buddha? If not, who was, then, the much 


© That is Orissa, (Or Desa, or Oresa, the old original seat of the Or or Odra 
tribe,) properly so called—the country of the Uryia nation, the capital of which 
is Cuttack :—atak, m Sanskrit, a seat of empire. The four modern Zillehs of 
Midnapore, Cuttack, Ganjam, and Vizagapatam, with parts of the Jungle Mehals, 
&e., formed the chief portion of the grand Orissa of old;—and even, says Stirling 
at no very remote period. In talking of Orissa at the present day—Orissn Proper 
or the Cuttack Province—we merely include Cuttack, Balasore, and Pari. 
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disputed Fo, whose doctrines were promulgated throughout 
China and other parts of the Eastern hemisphere? If Buddha, 
he is simply what Krishna, the origin of Jagannath, is said to 
be—one of the incarnations of the popular Hindu Vishnu.* 
If the Buddhism of India, which became the Lamaism of 
Thibet, at the commencement of the Christian era, extended 
throngh Tartary as far as Persia—and there is every reason to 
believe it did three or four centuries after, may not some Tartar 
or Persian proselytes have scnt an expedition to put down 
Brahmanical influence in India. And, while the Brahmans were 
persecuting the Buddhists and stirring up the Hindu people 
against them—styling them Atheists, which they were not— 
haters of science, and art, and religion, which they were not,— 
is it not at least probable that the first object of the invaders’ 
revenge would be the Brahmanical stronghold, Piri Jagannath ? 

We are not speaking of the most ancient of the Buddha sects ; 
for, in primitive Buddhism, the Jetvg of a God is said to have 
been entirely denied. From the commencement of the Christian 
era, the Buddhists had reversed their belief; and, in the fourth 
century—the time of which we write—it is probable that in Bud- 
dhism there was a purer belief in the Supreme Being than then 
existed in Bralmanism. 

‘ Fo is considered by Jones, Klaproth and Remusat to be the 
same person as Buddha,—Fo being Buddha according to Chinese 
orthograghy. + The Chinese having no B in their alphabet— 
called him Fo, or Fo—lIn. 

It is written that Fo was the son of a prince of India ;—that 
he was born there, about 1200 vears before the Christian era ; 
aud that ‘ he was called Cheka, or Xaca, to the age of thirty, 
when he took the name of Foé.’"f 

Craufurd likewise states—‘‘ I think there is little doubt that 
the Samana Kantama of Pegu, the Samana Codum of Siam, 
and the Foé, or Yaca of China and Japan, is the same person, 
and probably the Hindu Vishnu im one of his pretended incar- 
nations.” 

In an attempt to trace out a connexion between Brahmanism 
and Buddhism, we little thonght we should find, in “ Stilling- 
fleet's defence’—(A. D. 1676)—such a remarkable passage as 
the following :—“ Among the Saints of the Brahmans, Ram is 


* “ Such Iindus as admit Buddha to be an incarnation of Vishnu, agree in his 
being the last ip esipar appearance of the deity on earth; but many among the 
Brahmans, and otber tribes, deny their identaty."—Moor's Hindu Pantheon,” p 220. 


: RBs the 8th number of this Journal—* Indian Buddhism—its Origin and Diffu 
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In very great estimation, being tho restorer of their 7¢digio, and 
a great patron of their Brahmans, Kircher supposeth him 
to be the same with him whom thu Japanese call Xaca, and 
the Chenece Ken Kran, saith Kirchcur, Xacta or Thee-ca, saith 
Mazin, and those of Tunguin, Chiaga in all which parts 
‘ he 1s 1m very gieat veneration , him they look on as the great 
* propagator of then religion in the Eastern parts, and thoy say 
he had 40,000 disciples, but he chose ten out of them all to 
disperse his opmions From whence 1t 1s supposed that the 
religion of the Brahmans hath spread itself not only over Zn- 
dosthan, but Cambora, Tunquin, Cochin china, nay China 
itself, and Japan too, where it 1s an usual thing for peisons 
to drown, burn or famish themselucs for the honouws of Xaca 
This Seet was brought into China sixty five years after Chiist 
‘ from Indosthan , —which Sect, in shoit, 15 generally belicved 
to have bcen foimed of the Indian Buddhists 

Some violent speculators might at once deduce fiom the abovo 
extract, from Dr Stillingficet,—one of the most celebrated of our 
Enghsh divines, who, in addition to numerous othe: authorities, 
cites Xavier, Bernier, and Bartoli, fo. the account of his ‘ two 
sects in the Est Indics, —that Biahmanism and Buddhism 
wele originally one and the same thing,—that Buddhism—so 
called—1is only a suct produced by a division among the uphold- 
urs of Brahmanism = =It1s the Ram or Rama in tho passage— 
which hero is often made synonymons with Krishna—that might 
ILad to such a conjecture But we shall not iush to any violent 
conclusions of this hind As we procced, the icader, 1t 15 
hoped, will be able to form his own judgment on the mattu 
Nearest to the date or computation of the era of Buddha, as 
above given by Craufurd, 1s Abul Fascl, in the Ayin Akbery, 
who placcs it 1366 B C The Chincse assign his birth to 1036 
BC, the Tibctians to 957—difiuumg by a few years fiom the 
majouty of thor countrymen ‘Tho dates of the Siamcsc, 
Japanese, and Ccvlonese, are 544 and 542—the first two agree- 
ing im date, and Monsicur Bully and Sir W Jones nearly 
agice with the Chinese in assigning to the cra of Buddha the 
dates of 1031 and about 1000 B C There must, it has been 
supposed, have buen two Buddhas—one, perhaps, the Incar 
nation of Vishnu, the othcr, the original Buddha, or Budha, 
probably a king of India—to have produccd that decided differ- 
ence of opmion, which has so long existed, and which now 
exists moze than evcr, regarding the e1a of the founder of tho 
Buddhists 

It 1s well hnown that one of the chicf doctrines of Buddha 
was the abolition of caste In favour of the supposition that 
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tho Hindu Vishnu has ought to do with Fo—which personage 
we shall assume to be the same as Buddha—1: may be cited that 
the people of many castes, at the pagoda of Jagannith, mingle 
and eat together.* This peculiarity 1s said to be in commemo- 
ration of Krishna, “who always recommended kindness and 
affection for each other.” This advice of the Hindu philospher 
is more Buddhistical than Brahmanical. 

Allowing that the two religions sprang fiom one common 
origin—and this 1s one of the great points of dispute—there 
13, with all its error, a secming purity, an honesty, a sin- 
cerity of purpose, about Buddlusm, which we scarch for in 
vain 10 Brahmanism ‘There 1s in it less of that selfishness, 
that baibarous despotiem that bostiality, which at present 
chaiacte1izes, and has 50 long tainted the latter religion. There 
is about Buddhism a giaud fieedom, which never could have, at 
least to such a degree, corrupted the moral sense, debascd the 
human intellect,—and dcadened the best affections of the human 
heart The Brahmans appear before us in dark colours as a 
set of despots, shorn of all their scientific glory, whose chicf de- 
hight 1s to fetter thc human intellect by domincering over the 
inferior masses of mankind. 

Among the Buddhists of later centuries—including those of 
the present time—the adotation of a Great Supreme, unscen, 
18 more apparent than among the Brahmans The present 
Brahmanical system, which has so long existed, 1s founded on 
outward display, licentiousness and mammon. Yet, true it 1s, 
that this neglect of the Spit pervading all things, 1s forbidden 
in the principal Shastras, and by vauous Bsahmanical authors 
—when it is stated that “ It is for the ignorant to view God 
in woud and stono, the wise behold lim in Spiit alone ” 

Let us now turn from this digicssion and proceed with our 
lustorical and general sketch 

About the middle of the fourth century A D , a Yavana dynasty 
i» said to have held the government of O1issa, which extended 
over a space of 146 years. But these forcigners are of no in- 
portance in the Orissan Annals, and Stuling is disposed to 
date the commencement of the real history of the province, 
from the accession of the Raahs, styled the Kesam Pat or Van- 
sa, A 0 478 The Kesan, or Kosur family, though nothing 1s 
known of their origin and pedigree, play a most conspicuous 
part in early Orissan history. The founder of the new dynasty 
Yayéta Kesar, clearcd his dominions of the Yavanas; restored 


* We have heard 1t asserted the proph of ercry caste. Some of the very low enstes 
are not admitted to the temple 
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the confidence of the officiating priests of Jagannath , discovered 
the images, which were said to have been hid since the 
time of Rakta Bahu, and revived the worship of the idol 
“in all its ancient splendour” We now beg the ieaders 
attention to the following interesting particulars from Str- 
ling, as, in some respect, the Head Clerk of Pum differs 
from the lugh authority ‘To the revival of the worship “the 
formation of a new image being considered an indispensible 
preliminary, the pricsts proceeded into the woods to look for a 
proper daru or piece of timber, and hiving found one with all 
the requisite qualities indicated by the shastras, they brought it 
to the Rajah, who, filled with pious zeal, clothed both 1t and the 
old images in rich 1obes, and conducted them in gicat state 
to Pun. A new temple was then erceted on the site of the old 
one, which was found to be much dilipidated and oveiwhclmed 
with sand The fou images were aftcrwaids duly prepared and 
set up on their sinhason o1 throne with much pomp and solem- 
nity on the 5th of Kakara (Cance:) the thirteenth year of the 
Rajah’s 1cign, amidst the shouts and 1¢jo1cings of the multitude 
At the same time the neccessary officc1s were appointed feasts 
and festivals established, sasans founded, and the whole country 
around Pur assigned as cndowments fur the muntenance of the 
temple On this memouable ovcision the Rajah received by 
genetal acclamation the title of the sccond Indiadyumna * 

To Ryah Yayati Kesai, then, according to Stirling, the 
worship of Jaginnath 13 indebted fo its lasting cclebrity , 01, at 
least, with this Ryah, the temple appears to have becn biought 
out of fable into light The Head Clerk of Pui says—‘ During 
* Satya Yug, or golden age, the temple at Puzi was crected by 
* Mahar yah Indiadyumna, who placed within it the three idols, 
© Jagannath Wis biothcr Bulbhudia, and his sister Subhudia 
—( History of Puri, page10) <A fabulous story of the famed 
Maharajihs proceeding to heaven to mvite Bralima to conse- 
crate Jagannath, follows the above cxtracts—whiuch is similar to 
one 1¢clated by Stunling—who in no way connects 1t with history, 
but merely alludes to it as a fable or one of the many ingenious 
speculations which have becn hazarded upon “the o1igin 
and meaning of the worship of Jagannath. Both authonities 
have then great monarch or Indradyumna, in the “Satya 
Yug, '—but Suuling has two, an ancient and a modern—or at 
least, the latter prince was honoured with the title of Indra- 
dyumna—which, as it were, qualifies the whole business It 
must be to the latte: of these that the Head Clerk alludes 


* Stalings Account of Orissa, pp 108 4 
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then will come with some propricty his assertion that, “sub- 
‘ sequently, the temple was entirely covered with sand, in 
‘ which 1t remained buted for a long time This circum- 
stance was brought to the notice of Rajah Unung Bhim 
‘ Deb, who immediately set out to discover it, and happened 
‘ to find the spot, where it had sunh, he then semored the 
‘ sand, and the temple was restorrd A D 1198 Here at 
is asseited that Anang, 0: Unung Bhim Deb, or Deo, only 
removed the sand and icstored the temple—while Stnling 
sayst the gieat temple was erected by the above Rajah’s 
oiders But Stirlmg has erceted a new temple on the site 
of some old temple or othc1, im the reign of Yayan Kesau 
—the particulars of which form our last quotation from that 
authority We may then justly sav there have been two 
temples of Jaginn&th erected in the Chiistian eta 

The Head Clerk of Pun gives a new period—and, it 18 most 
probable, a period of his own—-for the reigning of the Ryahs of 
the Kesam line This authority builds the temple of Bhobane 
serin 1128, A D “The temple was erected by Rajah Lulat 
Kesur (Page 69) Now Rajth Lulat Kesur, according to 
Stnhng, began to rugn A J) 617, and built the temple of 
Bhobaicse1, in 657 and this we may believe to be the more 
coriect date 

The Ki sar family, it 15 said became extinct at the commence- 
ment of the twelfth century Lhe Head Clerk wiites that the 
famous temple of the Sun o1 “ the Black Pagoda, was erected 
by one of the Kesar: Riyihs, o1 ‘ Kesoree, as he terms 2t, in 
1273 (Page 71) ‘This edifie, says Stuling, “ it 19 well 
known was built by Riyih Lingoia Naismh Deo, A_ D. 
1241, under the supcimtendence of his minister Slubai Sau 
trat he Blach Pagod. was completcd according to the 
same authority in 1277 =If Anang Bhim Deb did not build 
the entire present temple of Jagannath, to him 1s attributed the 
erection of the grand tower He piobably likewise built 
the whole of the minor templcs within the enclostre,—whuile he 
was engaged, at an enormous capcnse, nm floodmg Pun with a 
barbarous magnificence—which has lasted even to the present 
day Itis known that the aichitectwie of the Hindus o1gi 
nated with the pyramid—that 1s the ancient temple architecture 
—in which form the ancient pagodas in tho South of India are 
invariably built We may here be allowed to remark that the 
monuments of Hindu architecture, are, with great piopniety, 
divided into three classes,—the fist compnsing subterraneous 


6 


* See “Account, p 154 + Stirhng p 185 
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temples or caves hewn out of the rock,—the second, similar to 
these, but having only a portion of the sanctuary subterra 
neous ; the third includes all buildings, commonly called tem- 
ples or pagodas. It is the opinion of Professor Hecren—the 
correctness of which has been generally admitted—that the 
above order of the enumeration of these classes appears to 
agree with the progressive eras of their construction. 

Stirling assigns in one place the date 1196, to the completion 
of the temple of Jagannath, as it at present stands; and in 
another, he says that the present edifico was comploted A. D. 
1198. The latter date is that generally quoted. We know it 
to be the opinion of authorities in Orissa, that the three tem- 
ples of Jagannath, Bhobanéser, and the Black Pagoda, as they 
are at present, were all built within a century or less of cach 
other. And, on this belief, the Head Clerk of Pari has pro- 
bably been content to rest some of his dates—without taking 
the trouble of further investigation. 

Among the last great actions of the Kesari fumily, are chro- 
nicled the planting of a city on the site of the modern Cuttack, 
about 989 A. D.; and the construction of a stone revetment 
on the Mahanuddi and Cajori—‘“ probably the ancient one of 
which the remains are yet to be seen.” 

It would appear that, at the above period, the large and 
populous city of Bhobanéser—the city with its forty-two streets, 
and clusters of magnificent temples—first became desolate. 
What had formed the seat of government of the Kesari princes 
became the victim of ruin on the accession of a new dynasty. 
But we think that this desertion of the city can partly be 
accounted for. We are informed that the change of dynasty 
was brought about by “a person named Chirany or Chor 
Ganga "—a nutive of the Carnatie—who was invited by a rebel 
against the Orissan Court and government to invade the pro- 
vince. This porsonage probably considered, not unwiscly, that 
Cuttack was the best place of defence against invading powers 
—particularly against any rivals in the Carnatic—who might 
feel inclined to wrench from hiin his treacherously acquired 
sovereignty. Or, the cause of Bhobanéser's becoming desolate 
might have been a fancied hatred to anything which owed its 
greatness to the Kesari family,—and a wish of the usurper 
to assume as his own bantling the rising city of Cuttack, and 
thereby gratify 2 noble ambition by making Cuttack in com- 
merce what Bhobanéser had once been in religion. 

The descendants of this chief roigned four centuries “ a 
period fertile in great names and events of importance, and 
which forms unquestionably the most bmilliant and interesting 
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portion of Orissan history The Ganga Vansa princes are dis- 
tinguished for their liberality in the erection of public works ; 
and next to Anang Bhim Deo, in point of lasting celebrity, 
may be placed Rajah Langora Narsinh Deo, who built the 
Black Pagoda There 15 also honourable mention made of 
another of the Ganga Vansas-Gajapatis,* who, in the year 
1300, built “ the fine bridge at the entrance of Puri” 

Nothing of any great importance appears to have been done 
for the neat 150 years Orissa seems, during that period, to 
have enjoycd a soit of repose But there was no such repose 
in other quarters. The inuption of the Mahommedans, at the 
Very commencement of the elcventh ccntury—the greatest 
scourge that ever befel the Hindu nation—had produced a race 
of men, fierce, bigoted, and cruc], whose enjoyment was cru- 
elty, and part of whose mission was to destroy by force the 
worship of the Hindu trinity But the greatest scourge of them 
al] was Tammerlane—that ter1ific angry meteor—through whose 
agency priests we1e tortured, temples thrown down, and into 
those sacred places, where the footsteps of invaders had proba- 
bly never before been heard, entered fearlessly to thei worship 
the followers of the conqueror of Arabia. 

It was not until the year 1451, that the Mahommedans turned 
their attention towards Ouissa, and their power did not fairly 
extend over any part of the province till about the middle of 
the siateenth century The ovcrthrow of the independent 
sovereignty of O1issa is dated A D 1558. Towards the close 
of that centmy, the Mahommedans took cntire possession, and 
did every thing im their powe1 to annoy the pious Hindus; and 
we now begin tu picture in nagination a most ludicrous, 
though 1t was to them a most se1ious business,—namely, that 
of the gh priest of Jagaunath, with othe: zcalous assistarts, 
stealing away, 12 a coveled cart with three carefully wiapped- 
up images, to conceal thei hidcons treasures in the hills adya- 
cent to the Chilka lake—until a favourable oppoitunity for 
again setting them upon their throne in the temple. From 
this petty warfaie, the much talhed-of but little unde1stood pil- 
grim-tax derived its origin. The following remarks concern- 
ing it, from the compilation of the indefatigable Mr Peggs, 
will interest the reader .—‘ This religious wartaro was at last 
*‘ set at rest by the institution of the tax on pilgiims; which, 
‘ if we may credit the author of the work translated by Gladwin 


* From Gaja, an elephant, and pat: (potens,) a master or potentate Ruaah 
Aneng Bhim Deo was the fist to undeitake the measurement of the whole of the 
land comprised within the domimons of the Gayjapatis, which are said to havc 
meluded more than 40,000 square miles 
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unde: the title of ‘‘ History of Bengal,’ yielded the Mogul 
Government a revenue of 900,000 rupees The Mahrattas, 
who succeeded the Mussulmans 1n the Government of Orissa, 
levied the tax, and the Bnitish followed the example of their 
pledecessois Before this place (Jagannath) fell into the 
hauds ot the English, the king, a Mahratta chef, exacted 
‘ tolls fiom the pilgiims passing through his territories to Ja- 
gannath At one place the toll was not less than £1 95 for 
each foot passenger, 1f he had so much piopeity with him 
Whcn a Bengali Rajah used to go, he was accompanied by 
one 01 two thousand people, for cvery one of whom he was 
obliged to pav toll The Honble Companys Government 
‘ levied a tax of fom one to six rupees on each passenger * 
The pilgiim-tay 18 supposed to have been established at Gya 
and Allahabad, by the Moguls, about the same time as that 
at Jagannath 

In the seventh year of Akbars 1eign (1568) we read that all 
taxes on pilgiiums were abolished + 

Dung the sccnes of devastation and bloodshed, in which 
the followers of Mahommed delighted to revel, in the middle 
of the srteenth century, Brahmanical science in Orissa, (a3 1n 
many other piovinecs), which had been long withering, pe1ished 
The learning, which was in the sole possession of the priests, 
fled bcfore ty1anny and peisecution ,—and those gorgeous pa 
godas of Hindustan, to which science had at least lent some 
grandeur, though but a vestige of what the annals of antiquity 
ascribe to the Biahmans, became only vile nests of iniquity— 
which they aie at the present day 

The downfall of the Affghans in Bengal took place about 
1564, under the auspices of Akbar 

His geueials frst diove them out of Behar, when Patna 1s 
said to have become the capital of that province In 1592, 
the Affghans were, by order of Akbar, driven out of Onissa 
by Rajah Man Singh, the imperial Lieutenant of Bengal 
Eventually, those fierce baibarians, the Mahrattas, entered the 
province (1743), and plundered, massacred, and oppressed the 
people The veteran Aliverdy Khan, Viceroy of Bengal, Behar 
and Orissa—a sworn enemy to this race of free booters— 
delivered up the province to their entue government, in 1755 
Tt is said that this gallant old soldier and statesman, “ struggled 
for ten years to keep the Mahrattas fiom conquering Bengal "t 

It will always be dificult to know which of the two powers— 
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* Stirling—Peggs— Ward. + See Elphinstone s India, vol, 2, page 326 
* * Outhme of the History of Bengal,’ p 132 
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the Mahommedan or Mahratta—did the most mischief in Oris- 
sa. We are inclined to think, for the time they reigned, that 
the Mahrattas bear away the palm. The Mahommedans, at 
first, harrassed priests and broke up idols, with a zeal m some 
degree excusable in men seeking to uphold a falling yet popular 
religion ; but, doubtless, this treatment of the Uryias was in 
a gieat measure put a stop to when the Mogul government dis 
covered that the Hindu pilgnmage to Jagannath brought them 
a revenue of nine Jakhs of rupees 

The Mahrattas had no new ieligion to uphold. To get 
money was their aim, to supply the court which governed them , 
—and the fiee-booters did not sernple to baiter the ruin and 
misery of the people of Orissa, for heaps of gold and silver 
The magic kettle-drum of the Affghan conqueror, “ at the sound 
of which the ears and feet of the idols would drop off fur many 
coss all round,” while it lasted, could hardly have struck more 
terror into the poo: Ury1as, than did the oppressive and wrench- 
ing system of the Mahrattas Four years after their possession 
of the province, the Mahratta power was at its zemith. The 
Mogul empue in India was on the eve of being extinguished 
The expense for the maintenance and equipment of the Mulnat- 
ta aimies became enormous It had an aimy of well-paid and 
well-mounted cavalry ‘‘ 1n the direct service of the state, and 
10,000 disciplined infantiy, supe1lor to any ever before raised 
and commanded bv native chicfs in India. The Mahrattas hid 
also a train of aitillery surpassing that of the Moguls.* 

It 1s not difficult to imagine the c1ucl measures which would 
be resorted to, in the getting of money, by this upstart people, 
when they weie about to take the field against the Mahomme 
dan confederacy. The grand aimy of the Mahrattas was, not 
withstanding, defeated + : 

Yet, this people, in the gradual sunset of their glory, even 
with all their rapacity and violence, must have commindd a 
considerable portion of Hindu veneiition. They adhered strict- 
ly to the religion of Brahma. This, 1n the eyes of the people 
of Orissa, must have covered a multitude of sms They were 
famous for mutual harmon, and a marked hospitality to 
strangers. These qualities were paruculuily apparent among 
them in their omginal country on the Coast of Malabar. The 
excesses they committed, therefore, cannot justly be ascmbod to 
a natural ferocity of character, they may have been ‘ dictated 
by policy or inspired by revenge ’ They may sometimes has: 


* 1 Iphinstonc 


+ Battle of Pausput—the Mabiattas defeated by Ahmed Shah A I) 1760 
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wished to obtain that by the dread of their invasions, which 
otherwise would only have been effected by a tedious war, or 
they may have been provoked to 1etaliate on the Mahommcdans 
the ciuelties they had so long exercised on thur country- 
men * 

During the administration of the Mahrattas in Orissa, we 
have not been able to discover that they treated pilgiims 
to Jagannath otherwise than with a degice of consideration 
and attention Luke the Moguls cventually, it was of course 
their interest to do so ‘lo take panticular caie about the 
collection of the pilgrim tax—to entice as many pulgiims 
to come as possible—to afford them the piotection of the 
state while they enjoyed their devotions in the “ Holy Land —as 
the ground about Jagannath 1s called—was a portion of 
thar policy And the pilgzim hunters of the litte: half of the 
eighteenth centwy must have found little difficulty in caus- 
ing multitudes to undertake the pilgmmage, cspecially when 
the Mahratta power and name extended from the Himalayas 
to neaily the eatremity of the peninsula 

From an old document before us we leain that the fore- 
fathers of a certain class of Brahmans, from time immemorial, 
visited Jagannath, and they weie pcimuitted to perform their 
ceremonies without “impediment, delay, or molestation, by 
the sucecssive Rajyahs or clueftains of the distuct The des- 
cendants of these Brahmans, and their relations, at different 
times, visited the temple, while it was under the Muhratta 
junsdiction, and weie invariably treated with every attention 
and assistance by the Pundahs, or Piiests These people 
term Jagannath “A venerable Fane of Hindu teverence ’ 
In their opmion, a pilgrimage to Pum is one of the most 
important acts of observance, enjoined to a Hindu, in the 
ritual of his 1cligion ‘‘ At this resting place, say the de- 
luded creatures, ‘‘the mind icceives its last solace—when all 
prospects in hfe are commonly drawing to a close Before 
cartying the reader to the town and temple, 1t may be as 
well to state that the title of Maharajah of Onrssa of the 
Zemindari race of sovercigns, was first enjoyed by a distant 
connexion of an ancient royal house of tho province— Rana1 
Raotia—who was raised to that rank and dignity, A D 1580, 
undcr the title of Ramchander Deo Tlus popular Zemindar, 
who commenced tne line of the Rayahs of Khurdah, and from 
whom the present Rajah or superntendent of the temple 1s 
a descendant, was confirmed im the appointment by Siva 


* Craufurd—AShetches of the Hindus, yo) 2, p 308 
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Jay Singh, the General of Akbar, who, as we have before 
mentioned, was struck with admiration and astonishment at 
the “ magnificent’ temples of Orissa 

The office of the old Maharajahs, at Jagannath, was that 
of Chandal (sweeper) at the Ruth Jatra,—and the superin- 
tendent 1s to be seen with his bioom performing his annual 
duty at the present day 

And now let us turn oui attention to the town of Puri and 
the temple 

The distuiet, 0. Southern Division of Cuttack, in which Pui 1s 
situated, 18 fully desciibed by the Ifead Clerk in his ‘“ Iistory ’ 
It may interest the reader to give the boundanes of the dis- 
trict of Orissa, fiom a statistical account, addressed to “ His 
Excellency Sir George Nugent, Bait, the Hon ble Vice Presi- 
dent in Council, 1814 

In figure, Orissa 18 nearly that of a bow, of which the Bay of 
Bengal, on one side, forms the chord, and ‘‘the districts of the 
Mahratta frontier, on the other, the arc The British territones 
of Balasore, Hidgelli, Midnapore, and Mohwbunge, border 1t 
on the nozth-cast, Chota Nagpore and the “‘ Mahiatta districts’ 
of Buthcy and Bhandah, on the north, the Berar Frontier of 
Kole, Atmullick, Boad, and Goomsur, on the west, Ganjam 
borders it on the south west, and the Bay of Bengal washes the 
south and east 

The gieater poition of the listo1y and all the characte: of the 
Uiyia nation 15 combined im this space of country The area 
at the time the above boundaries wo1e written, was said to be 
22,500 square miles  ‘Lhis aica includes a large portion of 
the Tributary Mehals 

The district which contains Pun has, 1t 1» said,* an area of 
8,500 square miles 

Its length 19 statcd to be about 110 miles, and 1ts breadth 
eighty 

This includes four “ Titbutary Mchals,’ three of which 
(Runpore, Nyagurh and Khundiapaia,) we mentioned im a 
former article “ The othe: Muruchpote, 1s subject to law, and 
the proprietor 1s not styled a Rajah tf 


® See the ‘ History of Pui, &e. p 62 


+ Since writing the above, so little being hnown about Orissa, we have endeavoured 
to gain some corncf statistical infurmation—which we bce give in the form of a 
Note The aren of Southern Cuttack, as given above 18 greatly exaggerated—&,800 
square miles bemg nemer the alea of the entire province than of only a part of it 
Faclusive ot the four Mchals—for which we will allow 2 3)0muilcs as the area—the south 
erm division of Cuttack o: the Purf district contams only 2700 square miles There 
18 no data, on whi h accurately to calculate the population of the province In Stirling» 
time it was said to be 1206 365 = Plus mcIndes the village inhabitants and the popula 
tion of the towns of Cuttack Pur, and Bualasoit The population, dwing the last 
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It a affirmed that Pui was, in former ages, under the 
sunds, and that “a great pait of it was overrun by forest 
t2¢c8, underwood, and grass these dense thickets weie the 
the tres of the austutics and actions of many gods and 
ascetics | * 

Such, according to the Hindu mythology, was ancient Pun 
And, from the picsent aspect of the place, with even a slight 
knowledge of the locality, we think that the antiquary nught 
be able to form some probable account out of the legend 
Approaching Puu, the lindscape 1s nakcd and chcerless, theie 
1s nothing to satisfy or please the exe = It 15 just what Cliude 
Louaine would have avoided, as wanting the shghtest natural 
gruideur for any soit of punting Hid he attempted to 
place a land storm over it, with all the accompammient of 
angiy clouds and storms howling on the ecimvas, he still 
would have produccd a poo. punting ,—for a pictme the coun- 
try 13 so flat, diy, “stale and unprofitable Tn the sandy 
precincts of the town, a human shull, occisionally, may artcst 
the wandering eye of the trisclkr Ie must hail as a 
companion this emblem of moitiity, for he may find no 
other 

Storms and huizicanes of a world gone by, 1t would seem, 
have torn up the wild sands of Pun, so that vou perceive, on 
reaching the houses of the English residents, no equality of 
surfa At the present time, accordmg to the Hindus, forty 
miles south of Madias, at Mavalipurim, where are the temples 
and iuins styled “the sesen Pagodas the smf rolls and 
10215 over the ancient city of the gieat Bali Lhe old ruins 
and temples there are chifly dedicated to Vishnu Pcr- 
haps then, the submeiging of ancicut Puu, and that of the 
city of Bil, are Hindu Icgcnds of thc same date and of 
the same o1igin,—the sea having 1eceded in the one case, while 
it encroached on the land in the othe: The travellc: must 
retire neaily thiee quaiters of a mic from the sea before lie can 
couside1 himself fauly in modern Pui 


twenty years, has very considerably «ncreased Trom the best authority we have the 
following statument of the area of cach of the thice divisions of the province 


Central Cuttack 3061 S M 
Southern Division as 2 100 
Northern Division 1,575 

Total 7,636 


Che Revenue Bonds Report to Government for 1846 47 gives the Revenue of the 
four districts of Midnapone Cuttack, Pun and Balasore at Ro 19 4,019, 8 21,239, 
470128 and 388 42.—scspectively otal HR» 36,44,81) 


* History of Puif, p 34 
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The wonderful city of Dwarka, too, is said to have been swal- 
lawed up by the sea—Dwarka from which Vishnu is said to 
have marched in one of his freaks to Mavalipuram. 

The city of Dwarka, celebrated in the poem of “ Ramayana,” 
is said to have been built, by command of Krishna, on the sea- 
shore, in the province of Gujarat. Puri, as it wassome five and 
twenty years ago, and with the exception of an increased number 
of houses, consequent upon the increased population, as it is now, 
is thus graphically described by Stirling :— 

“The town of Pari Jagannath contains 5,741 houses. Every span of 
it is holy ground, aud the whole of the Jand is held free of rent, on the 
tenure of performing certain services, in and about the temple. The prin- 
cipal street is composed almost entirely of the rchgious establishments 
called Maths, built of masonry, having low pillared verandas in front, 
and plantations of trees mterspersed Being very wide, with the temple 
rising majestically at the southern end, it presents by no means an unpie- 
turesque appearance; but the filth and stench, the swarms of religious 
mendicants and other nauseous objects, which offend one’s senses in every 
purt of the town, quite dispel any illusion which the scene might otherwise 
possess. ‘ine luxuriant gardens and groves enclose the town on the Jand 
side, and produce the best frnit in the province. ‘The stately and beautiful 
Callophyllum Inophylum, called by Dr. Aiuslic the Alexandrian Laurel, 
grows here in great abundance, and the Cashew-nut thrives with peculiar 
luxuriance. The environs exhibit sume fine tanks, as the Indra Deaida: 
Chandan, Markandcswar ‘l'alao, &c. which are supposed to be very ancient ; 
and the inquisitive stranger who may be disposed to explore amidst the sand 
hills situated between the sca and the $8. W. face of the town, will find 
many ancient and curious looking religions edifices, nearly overwhelmed 
with sand, to excite and reward attention.” * 


The climate of Puri, during the hot months, is considered 
highly salubrious. 

At the time of which Stirling writes, the population of Puri 
was considerably under 40,000 :—that is including besides the 
regular inhabitants of the town, all thuse who made only a 
temporary residence there, or who, having come from afar to 
visit their fricuds and relations as wcll as to pay their devotions 
to Jagannath, made a longer stay than the usual influx of 
pilgrims cither did or were allowed to do. 

Brij Kishore Ghose writes thus in his “ History of Pini :"— 
“It is a celebrated place of Hindu worship, situated on the 
* western coast of the Bay of Bengal,t in the province of 
‘ Orissa, forty-two miles,f south of Cuttack and 298 miles 
‘ from Calcutta. It is also called Jagannath, which name is 
‘ derived from that of the prodigious idol which is venerated 


* Account of Orissa, p. 31. + Long. 85°52’ E., lat, 19°49' N, 


f 49, according to English calculation. 
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‘ bythe Hindus In this place is a celebrated temple, and three 
‘ cars for the ancient festival The population of the town 
‘18 estimated at 80,000, of which four thousand are pricsts or 
‘ attendants upon Jagannath * 

The most stuking featuics about Pun, 1t would seem, are, 
the numerous divisions of the town, and the establishment of 
games on a small scale—1eminding us a little of the Grecian 
Olympia of old 

At these are carried on wrcstling matches and vaiious gym- 
nastic exercises—the general excitement heightened by means 
of harsh music and debauchery 

The peinicious and destructive effccts produced by these 
establishments are alluded to by the Head Cleask of Puri, from 
whom many of the Hindu nation may gain a valuable Icsson 

He thus describes the commerce of the town — 


“ There are no maikets in Purt A common fan 1s daily held in front 
of the Sungduruazah, where vegetables, such as gieens pumpkins, ra 
dishes . de are procurable Shops are ciected on both:1des of the 
road, where rice salt wood spices nuts and medicinal herbs ae 
sold Cotton cloths, impoited from the Madras presidency, are sold by men 
fiom the south and also by Pun merchants Cottons, impoited fiom 
Bengal are sold by men fiom the Upper Provinces . Dumng the fest 
vals Cuttack shop heepers, called menwarres assemble here with their 
wales Nothing 1s cheap at this placc, except 1icc, which 18 giown in 
the distuitt Wheat 1s bought fiom Ganjam and Sumbulpore —ZListory, 


p 3 


There 1s likewise a small traffic in stone and timber 

Perhaps no place in the world excels Puri in the various ways 
of obtaming a livelihood The child of four or five years old may 
be seen lending a hand in the casting of a net, traders m chu 
nam,t young and old, may be observed gathering shells on the 
beach Or should you enter the town, you may behold groups 
of religious mendicants either going to be cheated or to cheat, 
or you may sec a solitary faqu miking a livelihood by roasting 
himself and calling on his gods_ the passers by throwing lim 
pice out of adimuation at his mad fanaticism 

Let us now act the part of the “ inquisitive stranger, ’ and 
explore a little amidst the sand-lills between the sea and the 
south-west face of the town 

It 1s sunset, and the sun has just brightened the dingy hue of 
Jagaundth’s temple—while the sea sends forth its never inter- 
mitting 10ar 


* History, &c p | 


+ Ibe Chunan tade at Pui is a monopoly enjoyed by fifteen fami ho, it 
stated, sell abont fifteen thousand rupees word acintally” n 1es, who, it 18 
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About half a mile from the town, on the sea-shore, is a place 
of note, styled ‘ Surgdwar”—Swerga-dwara—the gate of heaven 
Here the relatives of deceased Hindus bury or burn the corpses 
——when they are believed sure of an immediate entrance into pa- 
radise, body as weil as soul 

Swerga 18 the paradise of Indra, the god of the elements. 
The reader probably remembers the lines in the Kehama, where 
Indra says, 


“No child of man, Ereema, in the bowers 
Of bliss may sojourn, till he hath put off 
His mortal part, fur on mortality 
Time and Infirmity aud Death attend.” 


There 1s a terrible reality about the last line in the present 
instance ; for, sure enongh, “ Infirmity and J)cath’ do attend, in 
their blackest colours the many fanatics who year after year visit 
the Swerga-dwara of Puri. 

About two miles to the south-west of the town is a small 
temple, dedicated to Siva, the temple of Lokenath—concerning 
which minute details will be foundin the “ History.” 

Lokenath 13 merely one of the numerous representations of 
Siva—the destructive and generatise energy of the Hindu 
Pantheon 

There are several other small temples near the sea shore, 
among which we may mention that of Belessur, tothe north-east, 
dedicated to Bal Iswar, or Baliswara, one of the names of Siva. 
To satisfy Parvati, the wife of Siva, (Devi,) Mahadeva (Siva) 
was born again, in the character of Baleswara, or Iswara, the 
enfant ; “but suddenly became a man under the title of Si- 
leswara, or Iswara, who gives delight * : 

Near the Belessur temple 1s the Pui burial-ground—a small 
magazine of mortality, not unworthy of a visit. 

Here will be found in a small space enclosed by a brick wall, 
tombs of three of the most importantclassesin India—the military 
man, the civilian, and the missionary.t According to a “ Report” 
before us, the above missionary was one of the earliest in the 
field of Ouissa. Upwards of forty-two years ago, Dr Buchanan 
pitched his tent on the banks of the Chilka lake, when he had 
a distant view of the lofty tower of Jagann&th, from which he 
had just returned, after bcholding the great Ruth festival. 
Through the vehement wniting of this zealous man, and the 
expression of an ardent desire for the establishment of “some 
Christian institution” near the temple, about 1816, a society was 
formed among the General Baptists of England; and under the 


* Moon's Hindu Pantheon, p 389 + Mr. Bampton. 
i | 
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guidance of the late Mr. Ward of Serampore, nearly thirty years 
ago, Cuttack became the seat of missionary labour.* 

In 1837, the Cuttack missionaries were assisted in the district 
by some others from America. Mr. Ward, it is well known, 
was one of the triumvirate, Carey, Marshman and Ward, who, 
almost half a century ago made Serampore famous by its 
‘Mission ;” and the fruits of whose labours are even now 
spreading with a salutary effect over the lands of the heathen. 

Without cherishing any undue prejudice in favour of any parti- 
cular profession, we may truly say, that, considering tlic difficulties 
those earnest in the missionary cause have to contend with—con- 
sidcring how some of them go on year after year, toiling and per- 
severing, labouring often ‘‘ in the front of severest obloquy”—they 
deserve the greatest praise even for the seeming little they may 
accomplish ; and human justice demands that they should 
have their share of fame and glory; for the most prejudiced 
among us must confess that, in the vocation of a simcere and 
zealous Missionary in India, the struggle for success is hard. 

In Orissa, at least, there can be no doubt that he has before 
him a dreary and disheartening prospcct. 

Before leaving the burial-ground at Puri, we may be allowed 
to mention one tenant more, the late Mr. Acland, a clergyman, 
whose book, on the ‘Manners and Customs of the Hindus” 
was noticed in a recent number of this journal. 

We shall now ask the reader to accompany us westward to 
Jagannath’s temple,—that familiar beacon to the navigators of 
the Bay of Bengal,—which is said to have been built at an ex- 
pense of from forty to fifty lakhs of rupees. 

Taking a telescopic view of the temple, from an elevation one 
mile and a half north-cast of the town, we behold the Bar 
Dewal, nearly 190 feet high, towering majestically above the 
dark and gloomy landscape below. The entire height of the 
tower from the ground is about 210 feet. 

Adjoining to Bar Dewal, and rising to a height of some 
seven feet, two square pyramidal-roofed buildings strike the 
eye: they appear elaborately carved, with a nearly flat apex, 
from which, like that of the great tower, rises a small irregular 
cone, apparently composed of circular stones,—the topstone 
surmounted by a sort of urn. Numerous temples of various 
shapes and sizes are to be seen in the enclosure, to the right 
and left of the Bar Dewal. The great tower and adjoining 
buildings bear on their summits the Chakra—a sort of wheel— 
a symbol of Vishnu. 


* The Orissa Baptist Mission has at present its head-quarters at Cuttack, and is 
under the superintendence of an old, a Daas, and a faithful servant—Mr. Lacey. 
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Stirling compares the shape of the towers or temples of 
Orissa—and they are all ina degree similar to the Bar Dewal 
of Jagannfith—to a phial with the stopper inserted. We think 
it better to compare them to old-fashioned pepper-boxes— 
multilateral, and of nearly equal diameter, until approaching 
the top: the remainder of the box is very similar to the upper 
portion of the towers of Orissa; but, perhaps, the likeness 18 
more remarkable at Bhobaneser than at Jagannath. 

The eye of the traveller must now be content, until having 
left the eminence from which we have been attempting a des- 
cription, and proceeding on our tour of research, we at length 
enter the town of Pari,—and passing along through the silent 
streets, by houses with raised foundations—some of the domiciles 
composed of mud, others of masonry—we speedily find our- 
selves before the Serh Durwazeh, the lion or eastern and prin- 
cipal entrance to the great Pagoda. 

Regarding the dumensions of the lofty stone wall enclosing 
Jagannath s temple—in each side of which there 1s a large 
gateway—and the general measurement of the sacred buildings, 
every author differs: and this 1s not strange when we consider 
that neither Chmstian nor Mussulman 1s allowed to cross the 
threshold. 

We have read somewhere of one solitary case in which a 
Major Caiter managed to center along with the pilgrims the 
famous shrine of Jagannath. 

Taking a medium we might make some of the dimensions as 
follows The stone-wall enclosing the Bar Dewul and the 
edifices connected with it, 1s about thirty feet hgh The area 
forms nearly a square, or rectangle, 660 fect by 650. Within 
this area are upwards of 100 temples—apparently from seventy 
to eighty feet 11 height—dedicated to the principal deities 
of the Hindu Pantheon Sinh Durwazeh 1s flanked by huge 
guffins ; and a little in front of it, m the street, stands a beau- 
tiful column of black marble—we are not sure of the height*— 
e an architecture something between the Doric and the Corm- 
thian 

Tho pillar, or “‘ polygonal column,” as it 1s called, stands 
upon arichly curved pedestal,—and according to Stirling and 
the author of the ‘‘ History of Puri,” was brought from the tem- 
ple of the Sun at Kanaruk—a small portion of the massive 
marble remains of the gorgeous “ Black Pagoda ” 

Formerly the summit of the column was surmounted by an 
image of the monkey-god, Hanuman A broad fight of steps 


* Probably not more than 40 fect 
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leads from the Sinh Durwazeh to a terrace twenty feet in height 
—‘ enclosed by a second wall four hundred and forty-five feet 
square, on which occurs first the apartment of the Bhog Man- 
dap’—where food is served out for the idol and other purposes. 
In a line, and connected with it, is a low building on stone pil- 
lars, styled Jugmohun, where the Gara, or Garar—bird-god 
is kept. Next to this is the Unsurpinda,* which adjoins or 
opens into the great tower:—in all there are four principal 
structures connected by passages and doors. The Unsurpinda 
and Bhog Mandap—each, we believe, sixty feet square—over 
the pyramidal building we observed in our late telescopic view. 

The ground-plan of the great tower is said to be a square of 
thirty-five feet “‘in which there is a large platform of marble, 
which is styled Ruttunsinghasun, or throne.” The three idols 
Jagannath, his brother and sister, occupy the tower and throne. 

The roofs of the buildings—particularly that of the Bar Dewal 
—are said to be singularly ornamented with varions representa- 
tions of monsters, and the walls abound with carvmgs of de- 
mons and giants of every description. In niches on the 
outer walls are various well-executed illustrations of Hindu 
obscenity. 

The Head Clerk of Pari informs us that Gurdar, in the Jug- 
mohun, has his hands “ joined together in token of supplication 
toward the idol Jagannath.” 

In the temples of Vishnu, the Gavur is an image of great 
importance. Vishnu is worshipped under the form of the 
human figure, having a circle of heads and four hands, em- 
blematic of an all-seeing and all-provident being. The figure 
of the Garuér is said to be the representation of a large brown 
kite, with a white head, on which the god may be either seen 
mounted, or the bird may be found immediately in front of the 
image.t 

The preserving power—the nearest approach in the Hindu 
mythology to omnipotence and goodness—has given Vishnu a 
greater number of adorers than any other deity or attribute. 
“If indeed,” says Moor, “‘ we take the sect of Vaishnava in its 
most comprehensive sense, including, as we are warranted in 
doing, the schism of Buddha, he has more than all the others 
collectively.” 

Vishnu is sometimes represented reposing on a many-headed 
Serpent, which floats upon the surface of the ocean. In this 


Partial, ere the idols are worshipped during their illness—after the Snanjatra or Bathing 


+ Craufurd—“ Sketches,” p. 181, vol. 1. 
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position he 1s supposed to be contemplating and willing the 
creation of the world 

From his navel spiings a do¢vs plant, m the calyx of which 
Brahma appears seated, ready to accomplish the work of 
creation The lotus 1s an emblem of the world The only 
pecuharity m the general figure of Vishnu 1s his having the four 
hands—which hold respectively the mace, the lotus-flower, the 
chank, or conchshel]l, and the chakia. In a beautiful engrav- 
ing in the “ Hindu Pantheon,’ he 1s to be seen tiding on a 
machine—something betwcen an eagle and a man—with a bow 
in one hand, ascending to paradise with his consort Lakshmi, 
the Hindu goddess of beauty + 

Other nations mav perhaps have been indebted to this group 
for their pictures of Gods, and the apotheoses of men, ascending 
to the skies on the eagle 

We have been led into these few particulars regarding Vishnu 
—notwithstanding many must have known them before--as we 
have been attempting a description of a temple which 1s said to 
have been built in honow of that deity 

And it 1s necessary to our present purpose that we should 
supplv some more mythological information, with which, how- 
ever, the intelligent reader may not be s0 well acquainted 

We have lately alluded to the numerous sect of Vaishnava 
We have frequently read that the worshippers of Siva are believ- 
ed to be more numerous than those of Vishnu This we doubt 
very much, and, as we have alieady seen, 1s contrary to the 
opinion of Moor 

There 13 certainly one popular mysterious symbol, peculiar 
to the worslip of Siva, wlich we can easily imagine to find 
most favour among the women of Hindustan, and thats the 
idol of Lingam, o1 Linga 

It 1s perhaps the chief desire of a Hindu, in his present state 
of existence, that, for a provision afte: death, his wife would in 
this life bear him children to pray lis soul out of purgatory, 
or mitigate the punishments that may bo awarded him in a 
future state. Yor: is the female nature—Zengam the male; 
and, in addition to the numeious worshippers of the latter, 
many women are exclusive adorers of the You: of Bhayani— 
the female energy of Siva 

The Levgam, or principal type of the Regenerator, Siva, 1s 
nothing more than a conical stone—generally smooth and black. 
This symbol 1s to be seen at Bhobaneser in conjunction with 
the Argha, a sort of dish fiom whence it proceeds—the Vom: 


* Some pictures of Lakshmi, are very much like the old Grecian and Roman 
figures of Ceres 
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forming the rim. There is no apparent indecency about these 
symbols, which leads Moor to remark :—“ Unlike the abomina- 
‘ ble realities of Egypt and Greece, we see the phallic emblem 
‘ in the Hindu Pantheon without offence; and know not, until 
‘ the information be extorted, that we are contemplating a 
‘ symbol whose prototype is indelicate.” 

But, althongh these symbols of Siva naturally produce many 
followers of his religion, it is impossible, from the numerous 
castes, and subdivisions of sects, to arrive at any correct general 
conclusion on the subject of superiority of numbers in either 
sect. We believe that little doubt exists concerning the visible 
decline of the religion of Siva in Orissa, and some parts of 
Southern India: the reader's researches may probably extend 
further than ours on that point. 

We have before us a document, which we picked up in South- 
ern Arcot, in which the followers of the “Siva religion” are put 
down as “ Tcligi Brahmans’—cighteen castes,—and “ Mala- 
bar Brahmans”—eight castes: then follows nearly sixty different 
classes of the followers of the Siva and Vishnu creeds indiscrimi- 
nately jumbled together :—such as Chetties, Cometies, Pillays, 
Dasesthala, Rajaput, éc. de. 

From some slight knowledge of the inhabitants to the south 
of the Peninsula, we may be allowed to venture an opinion 
that the sect of Vishnu there is the most numerous. 

“With respect to the origin of the seveial Hindi sects,” 
writes Professor Heeren, “we are not at all in a condition of 
‘ giving any correct historical account of them, or of assigning 
‘ the respective dates to each. Those of Siva and Vishnu are 
* at present the most generally prevailing ones, but they are 
‘ not alone; by their side flourish that of Ganesa aud many 
* others.” (The learned Professor takes as his authority for 
this the great Sanskrit scholar, Culebrooke.) ‘‘ The intrinsic 
character and objects of worship peculiar to the sect of Siva, 
which adores the Lingam, afford a reasonable presumption in 
favour of its being the most ancient, and probably the original 
erced of the common people; whereas that of Vishnu, on the 
contrary, worshipped under the name of Krishna, owes its origin 
merely to a reformation, undertaken for the purpose of refin- 
ing the grossly sensual worship of the former.’* 

An admirable refiner, indeed, when we find such a place as 
Jagannath the crowning piece of Hinda superstition. 

It is impossible to assign a date to the ascendancy of the 

worship of Vishnu in Omssa and Behar, or the decline of that 


wn 
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* Skistorical Researches, vol. ILL. pp 139 40. 
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of Siva in these provinces —but there 1s a fable drawn from the 
Mahabharat—good authority on such matters—that Bali-Rama 
and Krishna, brothers, and renowned conquerois, vanquished 
a famous king of Behar,* forced on the people the worship of 
Vishnu, and nearly extinguished “the ancient adoration 
of Siva’ The effects of this conquest extended over various 
parts of Hindustan, probably from the extreme north to Cape 
Comorin We may now imagine that millions of vain bchevers 
sought to make a pilgimnage to tho shrine of the renowned 
wartiors,—and hence the origin of the popularity of Jagannath 
as a place of worship 

We have before alluded to Indradyumna, who is said to have 
first given a cclebrity tv Jagannath But we did not then state 
that this sovcreign was a Maharajih of Malwa or Ujcin 

If he really foundcd the celebiity of the temple, we may date the 
commencement of the worship of Vishnu undc1 the ttle, Jagan- 
nath,—not earlier than half a century before the Christian er. 

Alluding to the kingdom of Malwa, Elphmstone writes that 
the era still current thiough all the conntzics north of the Ner- 
budda 1s that of Vikiamaditya—the Hatun al Rashid of Hindu 
tales—who reigned at Ujein at the date of 1ts commencement, 
which was fifty-s1x years before Chiist ¢ 

No portion of the Hindu mythology 1s more confused than 
what treats of the Ramas Relating to Vishnu, the best way, 
perhaps, 1s to consider only the two piimcipal incarnations—the 
seventh and eighth~Rama and Kishna, although there are 
three distinguished personages—all Ramas—the sixth and 
seventh incarnations being Pa.asu Rama, and Rama Chandra— 
the latter, a moiety of Vishnu, styled the same, and being the 
samo as Jagannath—* the lord of the world In Orissa, Jagan- 
néth 1s invariably styled Ram Chandra 

“Rama, says Elphinstone, was a King of Oude, and 1s almost 
the only person mentioned in the Hindu traditions, whose actions 
have something of a historical character ’ Hus quecn Sita, who 


* In Montgomery Martin’s work on “The History, Antiquities, &c of I astern 
India, the earliest religion of Behar 1s said to be the doctrine of the Buddlusts, “ from 
Buddha first King of India Buddhas here brought origimally from Assyiia, Jarasandha 
descended from Buddha, “ according to legend being of a monstrous s1Ze, was wont to 
stand upon two hills of this district, having a foot on each, and to look at the 1000 
wives of his kinsman Krishne, who lived near Gujarat, as they bathed im the sea. 
Not contended with this indecency, which might perhaps have been overlooked, he 
pelted the naked beauties with tricks, on which they complamed to Knshna, who 
sent Bhim, the supposed son of Pandu, to puuish Jarasandha, and this prince was 
kolied m a valley near his own house his happened towards the end of the thud 
age (Ouse ¥ug) of the world, and according to Mr _ Bentley (Asiatic Researches, 
vol 8), ae fo age commenced im the 11th century before the birth of Christ — 
Vol 1 p 
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was carried off by the giant Ravana—which caused the far-famed 
monkey expedition to Ceylon, under General Hanuman—we 
believe to be the original of the present Subhudia, the sister of 
Jagannath This heroic deliverer was Bali Ruma, the elder bro- 
ther, so, then we have the three idols—Jagannath, Bulbhudra, 
and Subhudia, coricsponding respectively with Rama Chandra, 
Bali Rama, and §:t4 We remarked near the commencement 
of this aitule that Rama was often confounded with Krishna 

In the celebrated heroic pocm, ‘‘ Ramayana, the characters 
are both mixed inthe plot. Each 1s said to have won a wife by 
bending an unyielding bow—“ not indeed,’ say» Moo, “very 
unlike the story of Ulysses’ 

The Head Clerk of Puri thus desciibes the celebrated idols 
of the shrine — 


“They ae bulky hideous wooden busts The elder biothe: Bulbhud 
der, 18 51x fuet in height, the younger Jagannath, five fcet, and then sister, 
Subhudia, four fect ‘They are fasiioned into a curious resemblance 
of the human head resting on a soit of pedestal Lhe eyes of Jagannath 
are round, and those of Bulbludder and Subhudia oval Lhe images 
“aro painted black white and yellow 1cspectively, their faces are exceed 
ingly large and their bodies are decorated with a dress of different coloured 
cloths Ihe two hiothers have aims projecting horvontally forward fiom 
tho eais ~The sister 13 entnely devoid of even that approximation to the 
human form. —Husitory of Puri, pp 19 20 


Turning to page 18, we find the followimg additional par- 
ticulirs borrowed fiom Mr Peggs, who quotes them fiom 
“Col Phipps account of Jagannath —Asi Jour March, 1824’ 
Alluding to the idol, Jagannath, he says — 


“Tn lieu of arms there are two stumps, ‘on which the priests occasion 
ally fasten hands of gold ‘Lhe forming of a new idol of Jagannath 18 
termed Nooah Kullebur , 11 occurs after alapse of many years —Col Phipps 
SAYS about once m seventeen yeals,—* a, i two moons occur 1n Assur 
(part of June and July ) 


We shall now present our 1eaders with hoth versions of the 
extraordinaly prepaiation and renewal — 


COJONTI PHIPPS 


“A nim tree (mela azodarata) 1s sought for in the forests, on which 
no crow o1 cairion bird was ever perched it 18 known to the imttiated by 
certain signs! This 1s prepared into a proper form by common apd ee 
and 1s then entrusted to certain priests, who are protected from all intru 
sion the process is a great mystery One man 1s selected to take out of 
the old idol a small box, contaming the spirit, which 18 conveyed mmde 
the new the man uho does this ts aluays removed from this uorld before 
the end of the year * 


* Peggy India's Cries &e p 216, 
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“ Nim tree (Melia-aza-dirachta) is sought for in the forests, on which 
no crow or other carrion bird has ever perched: it is known to the initi- 
ated by certain marks. Theidolis prepared by the carpenters, and then 
entrusted to certain priests, who are protected from all intrusion: the 
process is a great mystery. 

The priests and other ignorant people endeavour to account for the 
deformity of the idol by a very strange tale. A boy from a Putti’s family is 
selected to take out from the breast of the old idol a small box containing 
quicksilver, paid to be the spirit, which he conveys inside thenew. The boy 
who does this, is always removed from the world before the end of the year.” 
—ATlistory, page 18. 


We are sorry to notice that, in this instance, Brij Kishore 
Ghose has fallen into a grievous literary error—onc, we are 
afraid, too common among rising Hindu candidates for a know- 
ledge of the English language. Juet one and all of them re- 
member that to make a candid acknowledgment of the author 
from whom considerable assistance has been derived, is due to 
the literary community at large, and will tend certainly to en- 
hance, when, by silence, it will on discovery injure, the bor- 
rower's reputation. 

Wo do freely pardon all the Head Clerk’s ‘‘ inaccuracies in 
style,” or “ other errors he may have fallen into:’* we look 
upon his work as an excellent example of a native’s literary in- 
dustry, and, as we have before rcomarked, we think it will doa 
great deal of good. But we cannot pardon such a palpable 
display of plagiarisin as that afforded by the above extracts. 

The case of murder. referred to in these, is evidently a matter 
of doubt; nevertheless, we think that it deserves some enquiry. 
It is probably one of the Icgends of the Jagannath worship, 
by which the pundahs endeavour to brighten believers into a 
continual adoration of the idol. Stirling says that some con- 
jecture the sacred deposit in the “ belly of the image” to be a 
bone of Krishna. However, the process of renewing the body 
of the idol taking place only after the lapse of many years, and 
the superintendent being now of too economical a nature to 
spend money on a renewal,t the ceremony may not again 
take place. It would appear that the small box of quicksilver, 
said to contain the spirit, is a precious relic, held in similar 
veneration to the tooth of Buddha. 

Bishop Heber, describing this tusk in his “ journal,” while in 
Ceylon, remarks, that “it is kept in a golden case, set with 
precious stones, and this is enclosed within four others, all 


* See Preface. 
+ The process formerly cost no less than from 5 to 6,000 Rs. 
GG 
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of gold and increasing in size, and all studded with jewels; 
no relic was ever more sumptuously enshrined, or more devoutly 
worshipped.’”* 

Let us now say a very few words regarding the great annual 
festival at Pari, or the Ruth Jdtra. 

Historians have often remarked the surprising resemblance 
which exists in the external worship of India and Egypt. Ino 
the religions of both countries, bloody and unbloody sacrifices ; 
the strict observance of pilgrimage, causing a numerous assem- 
bly of people at festivals; penances; bathing in supposed holy 
waters, and if drowned, the act supposed to confer eternal bliss ; 
their gods conveyed from one temple to another on enormous 
stages, erected upon huge cars. These latter customs, related 
by Herodotus—(forming part of a long comparison between the 
Hindus and Egyptians admirably set forth in Heeren’s ‘ Re- 
searches”)—are particularly applicable to Jagannath. 

At Ptri, about the middle of every year, three largo cars are 
built for the Ruth Jétra—at which festival the images take an 
“ airing” as far as the Gondicha Nour, or God's country-house 
-——a mile and a half distant: ‘‘ the cars are dragged by Kalla- 
bethias, or coolies, and by thousands of other people.” But 
apparently, it must be the peculiar duty and privilege of these 
people to draw the cars. 

The images are placed in their respective positions by the 
Dytas, or charioteers of Jagannéth. 


THE CARS 


“The car of Jagannath is forty-five feet in height; it has sixteen wheels 
of seven feet diameter, and a platform thirty-five feet square. The ruth 
of Bulbhudra is forty-four feet high: it has fourteen wheels of six and a 
half feet diameter, and a platform thirty-four feet square. The car of 
Subhudra is forty-two feet high: it has twolve wheels of six feet diameter, 
and a platform thirty-three feet square. A small rail about eight inches in 
height nearly surrounds the platform of each ruth : an opening is left of a 
few feet in front of the idol."—Hisiory of Puri, page 39. 


For all details concerning the great PGri festival, we must 
refer our readers to Stirling and the “ History,” &c. 

The entire scene of the Ruth Jatra savours, to an incredible 
extent, of the ludicrous, the barbarous, and the awful. The 
eager expectation, the unceasing din of a great multitude— 
—the acclamations of “ welcome to Jagann&th!” which rend 
the ear when the images are brought forth in an erect posture, 
or rather rolled forth by means of iron handles fastened in their 
backs, and exposed to the stupid gaze of the delighted people. 


* Bishop Heber's Indian Journal—Colonial and Home Library—vol. IT. p. 165. 
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There you may picture to yourself Christianity shuddering ; 
there, morality weeping. Momus 1s not to be found there—the 
god of mirth has slunk away trembling; as for intellect, she 
slumbers in silence, awaiting the dawn of a better day. 

The ponderous machines are set 1n motion—they creak while 
the creatures strain the cables in the midst of their joy and 
madness Then they are 


—— “ All around, behind, before 

With frantic shout, and deafening roar , 

And the double double peals of the drum are there, 
And the startling burst of the trumpet’s blare , 
And the gong, that seems, with its thunders dread 
To stun the living, and waken the dead ’* 


But all their enthusiasm has soon subsided,—and, on the 
termination of the festival many of that once delighted mul- 
titude either retire to die, or reach their deserted homes 
the victims of ignorance, poverty and wretchedness 

It 1s perhaps useless to state here that human sacrifice under 
the wheels of the car has been long abolished. 

All the land within ten miles of Jagann&th 1s considered 
holy: when formerly Bhobaneser was 1n its greatness, the whole 
of Utkala—as O11s9a 15 styled in the Puranas—must have been 
held sacred But we hope yet to sev her come forth 1n a state 
of grandcur far surpassing 1n real value any thing she has ever 
before seen. we hope yet to see Orissa a princess among the 
provinces—the people leaving their senseless blocks of wood 
and stone, seeking to leain the blessings of that divine religion, 
which, 1t 18 intended, shall reign supreme. Let us then endea- 
vour to work out that glory to the utmost, and spare no expense 
in the diffusion of education and enlightenment throughout the 
land It is by these means, and by these alone, that we cau 
hope for any advance 1n Hindé civilization, and the consequent 
introduction of a new and better order of things 

It was originally our mtention to have carried our readers to 
visit the archelogical wondeis of the ‘“‘ Black Pagoda,’ Bhoba- 
neser, and the caves of Khandgin, however, on glancing 
around our studio at the numerous documents contained 
there, we find that we must visit these wonders—which will 
form a continuation of the slght archwlogical and mythological 
informationt contained 1n this paper—in a future article. Let 
us again, then, return to Pari and the temple 


* Southey’s Kehama 


+ The Madias Crescent of July 22d, has an extiact from the Calcutta Star, m 
which we hind the following useful suggestion — It would conduce much to the 
progress of reseaich among our local savans if the Journal of the Asints Society 
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One of the most interesting and most important features of 
Piri is the vast number of mths or monasterics it contains. 
These establishments are said to have been originally founded 
in India by a sect, styled Gosats or Gosains. Kach muth is 
governed by a Mohunt, who, with his disciples, forcibly reminds 
one of the abbot and friars of Europoan history and romance. 
In Orissa, an assistant, styled “ Adhi-Kari,” transacts part 
of the business of the Mohunt,—and, if he be “a proper man,” 
eventually succeeds to the management. 

It is affirmed that the principal disciples of the founder of 
this sect were of the Siva religion ; at Piui the thriving mem- 
bers of the order are all of the religion of Vishnu. 

“If any member of a muth,” says a writer on the subject, 
“ be particularly distinguished by his acts of hospitality, vene- 
ration for his ancestors, and a life of morality, he reccives from 
the Dusname* the honorary title of Mohunt.” 

The Head Clerk of Pari gives a list of about thirty principal 
muths, or “ richest muths,” as he terns them, with the amount 
of annual rent, and estimated value, of land pertaining to each. 
Of these endowments of the temple of Jagannath, he informs 
us that the produce of the lands “is realized by the Muthdaris 
or abbots, who, by this means, though professing themselves 
mendicants, have become the richest merchants in India, and 
are now enjoying every comfort.” 

The writer proceeds to expose these pilforings, so clandestinely 
made by the religious imposters:—“ This is strictly prohibited by 
‘ the Hindu law. These endowments have been made by rich Hin- 
‘dus and Rajahs. The Mahrattas also gave taliks, villages, and 
‘ putnas, placing them under the muths, with a view to the Muth- 
‘ daris, appropriating the incomes derived therefrom to the perfor- 
‘ mance of ccremonies and offerings to Jagannath, besides the dis- 
‘ tribution of Mahapurshad, or holy food, to byraghis, kangalis, 
‘ &c.; but the intentions and wishes of the donors are seldom 
‘carried out. On tho contrary, the Mutlidaris appropriate the 
‘produce of such endowments to illegal purposes. J¢ 8 suppos- 
‘ed that the amount of rent realized from estatcs so held, ts noé 
‘less than two lakhs and ten thousand rupees: the lands may be 


contained a couple or a quartett of pages every month, devoted to a summary of the 
latest European speculations, memoirs or discoveries connected with oriental studies.” 
We would also recommend this cheap mode of giving scientific satisfaction to residenta 
in India to the Editors of the Madras Journal of Literature and Science. 


* This isa sort of managing committee for the internal administration of muths. 
For an interesting paper on this subject, we beg to refer the reader to one, by John 


bers Esq. Bo. C. 8., in the 82d number of the Madras Journal of Literature and 
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‘ valued at eight lakhs, and would realize that sum if sold."—His- 
tory of Puri, page 8. 

This is most valuable information ;—and we believe it to be per- 
fectly correct. The Muthdaris, annually, obtain a sufficient spare 
sum to defray every expense attending worship at Jagannath. 

The Head Clerk informs us that he ‘“ has frequently convers- 
ed with certain Muthdaris on the subject”-—that is of each 
one bearing his share of the stated allowance, at present granted 
by Government—‘ and he thinks that they will not be averse 
to such an arrangement, should Government think fit to with- 
draw the support at present afforded.” ‘The whole history of 
Jagannath, from noarly the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, is neither more nor less than one hugo calendar of crime. 
But, before arriving at any decided conclusions regarding the 
propriety and policy of the entire withdrawal of the British 
aunual donation of Rs. 23,000, in money, from the Government 
treasury, it is necessary that we should present the reader with 
some account, from the commencement, of BRITISH CONNEXION 
WITH THE TEMPLE OF JAGANNATH. We may be excused for 
making a slight retrospect, as far as tho battle of Paniput— 
which, for a time, crushed Mahratta power in India. But that 
power gradually rose again; and, in the year 1784, there was 
a considerable Mahratta empire—chiefly in the centre of India; 
—and, ainong tho names of the provincial chiefs, conspicuously 
shone those of Scindia and Holkar. Orissa, since its occupa- 
tion by the new masters, had been governed by a line of ‘ Mah- 
ratta Subahdars,”* most of whom were famous for nothing but 
violence and oppression, without the slightest controul over their 
own soldiery. 

Towards tho end of the century, Zemindars were robbed, or 
ejected from their estates; ryots were head-deep in misery. 
Revenue collectors, and the high priest and purchas of Jagan- 
néth became fut aud rich. And affairs continucd nearly in this 
state until the middle of 1803. ‘To restore order, and bring 
the Mahratta states under our rule, ye fortunately had in India 
a statesman of great ability and sound judgment—the Earl 
of Mornington. In 1800, he wrote: ‘The distractions of the 
Mahratta empire must continue to increase, until they shall be 
checked by foreign interference. No power in India excepting 
the British now possesses sufficient strength to interpose 
with effect in these dissensions.’t 


* The Mogul and Mahratta Subahdars gencrally resided at the Laul Bagh Pulace 
in Cuttack. 


+ Despatches, &e., vol. 2, p. 226. 
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On the 38rd of August, 1808, the Marquess Wellesley wrote 
to Lieut. Colonel Campbell, commanding the Northern Divi- 
sion of the Army, furnishing orders for the occupation of the 
province of Cuttack. A force of not less than fifteen hundred 
native infantry, to be increased, if practicable and politic, was to 
assemble at Ganjam—-which was shortly to be joined by another 
force from Bengal. With the force assembled under these 
orders, “and with the detachment from Bengal,” wrote the 
Marquess, “you will enter the province of Cuttack and proceed 
to Jagannath.” Strict orders were given, in passing the frontier 
of the Mahratta territory, to use every means to conciliate the 
inhabitants. A proclamation, similar to that issued by General 
Harris when entering Mysore, was to be made known to the 
defenceless natives of the country :—protection and perfect 
security under the British Government. The remainder of the 
orders abound with political wisdom and caution :— 


“The situation of the pilgrims passing to and from Jagannath will 
require your particular attention, you will be careful to afford them the mnost 
amplo protection, and to treat them with every mark of consideration and 
kindness. 

7. On your arrival at Jagannath, you will employ every possible pre- 
caution to preserve the respect due to the Pagoda, and to the religious 
prejudices of the Brahmans and Pilgrims. You will furnish the Brahmaus 
with such guards as shall afford perfect security to their persons, rites and 
ceremonials, and to the sanctity of the religious edifices, and you will strictly 
enjoin those under your command to observe your orders on this important 
subject, with the utmost degree of accuracy and vigilance. 

8. The Brahmans are supposed to derive considerable profits from the 
dutics levied on pilgrims, it will not, therefore, be advisable at the present 
moment to interrupt the system which provails for the collection of those 
duties. Any measures calculated to relieve the exactions to which pilgrims 
ure subjected by the rapacity of the Brahmans, would necessarily tend to 
exasperate the persons whom it must be our object to conciliate. You will, 
therefore, signify to the Brahmans that it is not your intention to disturb 
the actual system of collections atthe Pagoda. At the same time you will 
be careful not to contract with the Brahmans any engagements which may 
limit the power of the British Government to make such arrangements with 
respect to that Pagoda, or to introduce such a reform of existing abuses and 
vexations as may hereafter be deemed advisable. 

9. You will assure the Brahmans at the Pagoda of Jagannath, that 
they will not be required to pay any other revenue or tribute to the British 
Government than that which they may have been in the habit of paying 
to the Mahratta, Government, and that they will be protected in the exercise 
of their religious duties. 

In every transaction relative to the Pagoda of Jagannath, you 
will consult the civil commissioner, whom I have named for the settlement 
of the province of Cuttack. 

11, You will understand that no part of the property, treasure, or 
valuable articles of any kind, contained in the Pageda of Jagannath, 
or in any religious odifice, or possessed by any of the Priests and Brahmans, 
or persons of any description attached to the temples or religious institu- 
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tions 1s to be considered as prize to the aumy All such property must be 
respected as being consecrated to religious use, by the customs or preyudices 
of the Hindus No account 1s to be taken of any such propeity, noi 1s any 
person not be allowed to enter the Pagodas or sacred buildings without the 
expiess desue of Brahmans. 

12 You will leave a sufficient foice m the vicimity of Jagannath, 
under the command of an officer, whom you will paiticularly select, and im 
whom you can place perfect rehance, foi the due execution of the directions 
contained in these instructions « 


Here, as yet, 18 simply concelaton and protection—with the 
strictest injunctions to enter into no binding arrangements 
And it 1s this plan of religious toluiation, while a new conquest 
has not jet made our acquaintance, that has secured, probably 
for ages, the British Supremacy in Hindustan 

The Moguls had formerly bcen roused by the flush of con- 
quest to burn the idol And, under the same ciucumstances, we 
can imagine the French imprisoning the Brahmans, and huntin 
the high priest, ike an antclope to the banks of the Chilka 
Such was not a part of the admirable policy of Lord Welles 
ley In loss than six weehs after the foregoing o1deis, Licut 
Colonel Harcourt, with a considerable brigade of infantry and 
two eightecn-pounders, was on the march towards Jagannath 
On the 18th of September, he took possession of Pain Ina 
letter to the Actg Military Secretary, he wiites — 


“Upon appheation fiom the chief Bialmans of the Pagoda, I have 
afforded them guards (of Hindus) and a most satisfactory confidence 1s 
shewn by the brahmans pniesiy and officers of the Pagoda, and by the 
inhabitants of Jagannath, both im then present situation, and in the 
futme protection of tho Biitish Government 

liom the general good conduct of the thoops under my command, 
and from tho struct attontion which has been paid to my orders {or pre 
venting all mterference with the mbabitants and natives, framed under 
the expiess injunctions of his Excellency the most noble the Governor 
General, not a single complamt ha» boen made to me though I have, 
by every practicable means, invited a duect communication of the least 
deviation from this umportant duty | 


The British army arrived at the town of Cuttack oa the 10th 
of October, and, on the 14th, the fort of Barrabutti fell by assault. 
The town was immediately occupied by the British troops 

A small force of Infantry had been picviously sent round 
by sea to occupy Balasore Lord Wellesley wiote to General 
Lake at the end of Septembe: “ You will receive details of 
our success” “If we retain Cuttack, we must furnish troops, 
(and a strong force 1t must be) foi the defence of that valuable 
and most important possession 


* Despatches, &c, vol 8, pp 269 70 + Despatches, vol 3 p %2t 
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At the end of October ho stated, in a Despatch to the Court 
of Directors, that the inhabitants of the province “ expressed 
the utmost satisfaction at the prospect of being speedily relieved 
from the oppressions to which they had uniformly been subjected 
by the Mahratta Government, and of being placed under the pro- 
tection of the British power.” Mr. Melville had been appoint- 
ed Commissioner of the province. Thus, with little opposition, 
was entire possession taken of the Cuttack district—which, even- 
tually, was formally ceded to the Honorable Company by tho 
Rajah of Berar. The importance of this territory to the Govern- 
ment chiefly consists in its Geographical position : connecting 
the two presidencies of Fort William and Fort St. George— 
and placing the whole range of coast on this side of the bay 
under our immediate controul. 

Such is a very slight sketch of the conquest of the pro- 
vince—in which the peaceful occupation of the town of Pfri 
forms the first stage of our being mixed up with the affairs 
of Jagannéth. The question now cainc to be—how was this 
vast and expensive stronghold of Hindu superstition to be 
supported ? It will be secn from the Marques Wellesley’s instruc- 
tions that the system of levying dutics on pilgrims was not 
immediately to be interfered with. But the rapacity of the 
Brahmans became so great, and tho disturbances consequent 
on their villainies so prejudicial to the peace of the district, 
that, after a few months, the British Government abolished 
the tax. The wily Brahmans now camo forward and requested 
us to disburse, as had been done by former governments, “the 
usual sums required for the expenditure of the ccremonics.” 
It was determined by the Government to do as the Mahrattas 
had done. But here came the difficulty to know how the Mah- 
rattas had done, in the way of presenting annual gifts or sums 
of money to the temple. The Rajah of Berar, Scindia, and the 
various Muhratta chieftains sent large donations to Jagannath, 
on tho occasion of any great success in their fortunes. The 
Muthdaris in PGri, we have every reason to believe, were 
obliged to give every established cowsi* for the service of the 
idol, according to tlie will of the testators. These sums, annu- 
ally, added to the lands assigned to the use of the temple 
from its foundation, and an annual offering, of no fixed amount, 
from the Subahdar at Cuttack, we believe to have formed the 
only sums admissible by the Mahratta government for tho 
entire service of Jagannath. Sums of money were given by 
our Government, according to the request of the priests, for 


* A small shell, of which sixty make a farthing, or the sixth part of an anna. 
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the expenditure of the ceremonies. But, naturally enough, not 
wishing the acquisition of the Cuttack province to be lessened 
in value by the use of part of its revenue for the support 
of an establishment like Jagann&th, the Government wrote, 
in May 1804—*“ that it will be, in every point of view, advis- 
able to establish moderate rates of duty or collection on the 
pilgrims proceeding to perform their devotions at Jagann&th.” 
Accordingly, Mr. Hunter—of the judicial department at Pur- 
neah—was called upon by the Board of Revenue to officiate, 
“for the present,” in the capacity of “ Collector of the Tax 
on Pilgrims at Jagannath.” The letter forming this new office 
is dated from the Council Chamber, 21st November, 1805— 
Mr. Hunter was furnished with an extract from the Regulation 
for the collection of the tax—which in 1806 was passed into 
a law—and “ for the maintenance of good order, regularity, and 
tranquillity in the interior of the temple and in the town of 
JaganndthpGri and its dependencies.” After some delay and 
thought concerning the “ mode of reaching Jagann&th "—whe- 
ther by dak, or in one of the Hon'ble Company's Pilot Schoo- 
ners—Mr. Hunter at length fairly commenced the duties of 
his new office, on the 22d of January, 1806 ;—and this func- 
tionary appears, from all we have read, to have been most in- 
defatigable in his vocation, than which it would bo no easy 
task to conceive any more difficult or harrassing. It would 
have required a mental Hercules to have cleansed the vast 
breeding den of iniquity from even a part of its loath- 
someness and corruption. Mr. Hunter's salary was fixed at 
500 Rs. per month, and he was allowed a commission at the rate 
of one and a half per cent. on the gross amount of the collec- 
tions arising from the tax. This establishment of the pilgrim 
tax forms tho second stage of British connexion with Jagan- 
nath. 

Let us now proceed to consider the sums paid by us for 
the support of the temple before the year 1806. On the 8th 
of November of that year, Mr. Hunter writes to the Board of 
Revenue, that, in addition to khunjas and sums _ received 
by the temple, “he has paid in cash nearly Sicca Rupees 
85,000, as was done in each former year, since the capture 
of the province.” So, then, a large sum of money was paid 
in each former year, chiefly because the priests of the temple 
said the Mahrattas had paid it—the principal of these priests, 
at the time, being a Mahratta, and probably the most accom- 
plished priest among them. We certainly paid annual sums 
of money to the temple, as expedient and politic to preserve 
peace and order in the province aé¢ the time. But any binding 
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arrangement would have been a direct disobedience of Lord 
Wellesley’s orders in 1808. 

On the 15th of September, 1804, the Board of Commissioncrs 
who had been appointed to settlo the affairs of the conqucred 
district, issued a “ Proclamation,” from Cuttack, regarding the 
settlement of the landed revenue of the province. 

We have no room to quote the sixtcen sections of this Procla- 
mation, which was included, and placed with various “ qualifica- 
tions and explanations,” in Regulation XII. of 1805 :—passed 
by the Vice-President in Council, on the 5th of September. 
In the sixteen paragraphs just alluded to, we are unable to find 
the slightest reference to an established donation for the support 
of the temple of Jagannath. 

But, in the eighth section of the Regulation, it states we 
think consistently enough :— 


“Nothing contained in this regulation shall be construed to authorize 
the resumption of the rents of any Jands assigned under grants from the 
Rajah of Berar, or from any zemindar talakdar, or any actual proprietor 
of Jand in the zillah of Cattack as endowments of the temple of Jagannath, 
or of muths in the vicinity of that temple, or for similar purposes ; provided 
however that any fixed quit rent which the holders of such lands are bound 
to pay by the conditions of their grants, shall continue to be paid agree- 
ably to former usage.”* 


This seems a fair latitude of qualification and erplanation of 
an hypothesis—the proclamation—apparently, to us, entirely 
and solely connected with the scttlement of the land revenue. 
How startled, then, are we to find, in the 30th section of 
Regulation XII., the assertion “ that nothing herein contained 
shall be construed to authorize the resumption of the established 
donation for the support of the temple of Jagannath.” The 
intention of Government to settle a fixed allowance for the 
Pagodas had not yet arrived at maturity. How, then, could there 
be an established donation? But we will let the reader satisfy 
himself on this point. And the best way to do that is to furnish 
him with a portion of the early correspondence. 

The following is the greater part of a letter from G. Dowdes- 
well, Esq., Secretary to Government, Revenue Department, dated 
from the Council Chamber, the 20th March, 1806 :— 


TO THE COLLECTOR OF THE TAX AT JAGANNATH. 


“The Governor-Genoral in Council sanctions the advances of cash which 
you have made for the support of the temple. With respect to the Ruths} 
the Governor-General in Council is of opinion that the preparation of them 
ought to be entrusted to the native officers of the temple, end the expense 


* Regulations of Government, vol. 5, 1804-8. + Care for the festivals. 
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defrayed from the funds which have been or may be assigned for its sup- 
ort, and that it 1s not advisable that the Collector should interfere in 
etails of that nature 
You aie desired to specify the amount claimed by the officers of the 
temple, on account of the expense of the Ruths in tke last year at the 
same time, reporting whethe: according to established usage that expense 
should be defrayed by Government, 0: fiom the produce of the lands 
or othe: funds already assigned for the support of the temple 
You are desned as soon afte: the receipt of tlis lette: as may be practi- 
cable to prepaie and submit to Government, a statement ot the produce of 
the lands appropiiited to the support of the temple, and to the mainte- 
nauce of its muniste:s and officeis aud of any other funds appropriated to 
those pul poses 
XI. You will at the same time prepare and submit to Government, 
a statement of the sums annually requned for the support of the temple 
(mcluding as far as practicable contingencies of every desciiption) and 
fo. the mamtenance of the ministe1s and officers attached to 1t m order 
that such amount as may be requied in addition to the present endow- 
ments of the temple, may be assigned for those puiposes 


Mr Huntei s answe1 to the above—of which the following 1s 
the chicf portion, 1s dated 29th March, 1806 — 


TO THE SECRFTAR\ TO THE GOXTRNMFNT IN THE RFVENUEL DIPARTMI NT, 
FORT WILLIAM 


“T have the honor to enclose a hist of the lands appertuning to the 
Pagoda as ftumshed by Sewayji Pundit but independent of these, there 
are othe: lands under charge of valious peisons (and also fixed sums pad 
by Zemindars) which arc applied to sundry expenses of the Pagoda 

Some of these appear in the Jumma Khwch of the Pagoda, a tew me 
numbered under the head of chanty at Cuttack, and I amunableto discover, 
who has any accompt of tho :emainder 

At least 5 6th of the expense of the Pagoda consists of articles, such as 
nice, ghee &e the quantity of which 1s fived, and not the price im conse 
quence 1t 18 almost impossible fo. ne to acquaint you what yearly sum will 
be necessary for the cxpenses of the Pagoda m addition to its endowments, 
as requued in the 11th paagiaph of you Ictter 

In the mean time howevei, fiom the mioimation whih I have aheady 
collected, 1t does not appeai that it will cxceed forty five thousand Rupees, 

This 15 exclusive of the 1epans of the building & which when required, 
were formerly paid for, by levying a per centage on the country under the 
title of Kurumberha, 

It appears to be the tntention of Governmint to settle a fixed allonance 
for the Pagoda, 1n this case I fecl my duty to state that independent of 
tho objections which a1ise from the above statemont of its Jumma Khunch, 
the Puchas ate servants of Government, who were formerly removable at 
pleasue, and who, I am firmly persuaded, have no faithe: mmterest in the 
welfare of the Pagoda, than in as far as they may enrich themselves, and 
are Hindus "* 





* The list enclosed in the above letter we have thought proper to give im the form 
of a Note—as we imagine it may interest a few readers — 


“ Teast of Villages, d&c appropriatcd to the eapenses of the Paqoaa uath their 
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Previous to the arrival of Mr. Hunter at Jagannath, the officers 
of the temple, as we have before seen, were clamorous for cash. 
They had been amply provided, on the antecedent principle, 
before the Collector of tax assumed his unenviable office. 

Two months previous to the last correspondence, the Vice 
President in Council had authorized Mr. Hunter to make such 
advances of cash as appeared to him uecessary for the support 
of the temple and for the maintenance of its ministers and 
officers, as “‘may be conformable to former established usages.” 
But we do not believe there were any “established usages.” 
among the Mahrattas, regarding the payment of large sums 
of money out of the revenue of the province for the support of 
Jagannéth. When the Court at Nagpore and ambitious chief- 
tains were pressing on all sides for money, a very small portion 
of the pilgrim tax went to the temple. From this tax we know 
that the Mahrattas derived a cousiderable revenue. And so did 
we eventually. But, supposing the Mahrattas had had no tax, 


lod for the year 1212,” 1805-6) “as furnished by Sewaji Pundit, 3d Deual 
urcha.’ 


VILLAGES, Acct. Rs. As.Gds. Ka, 
A eine! a eevnennaeeovesGeonneseevueceveseee seven eeaentreetetswoevateeue 1,815 4 2 2 
B gacn ee eC Pa eesesreeostoveenseeeSeheeeeteeoesses ee eeseteshRovgoaesevene 698 4 0 0 
Sumgra epee evnesesdabtoeseceseeneaevneseteoeascenvneeseeeeese oOReeavoessevens 621 10 4 Q~ 
Oottar Rung: sieisscue ead cewieswe bene een ew tenes. <€cgeawess ue 645 212 a 
0) 
Q 


Birpurtabpur ......ceccccscvccccccccsecseas evsceceneneceenes 781 9 4 
Alerung . .ccsscsscccccoess @eeseanes eevsseopevevpeeurecvoaeeoeeetBeoanrvreveee 269 ] Q 
Swalo, under charge of Gurmukhdasd ......cscecesseeccccccesse 562 86 4 0 
Mohra, under charge of ditto ....... Sieeeeeererecrsesesesecan. 2N012- 4. 0 
26 batis 4 man of Birgobiudpur(fixed jummabundh) ..........000. 51 916 0 
Alpur 10 batig ..c..sccesseveee coneece (Ditto) .......0.. 6 os 15 610 
Birboie 7 ditto... ...ccccccccscccccacccces (LDittO) sesecccsecccce 42 420 
Pucbpal 5 ditto pevseeevecene se sees ev ee ve (Ditto) ecoeenevevese ee 30 15 10 0 
Kuspur and Sunpur 8 ditto..,......eeeee+ (Ditto) .....cceeeee ie 251218 0 
Beek Kodhisle shee op ictus Dae oho fie candy: 811 7 2 
ergh. Kodhar in charge of Jyram Das, who furnishes a fire 

daily offering to Jagannath cider the head of Mobun Blog 6161 412 2 
Fixed Khunja, received from sundry Zemindars ......eceeeeeee. 8710 414 0 
Paid from sundry Saers.....ccesccecccccccvecccsecccecccseees 8,020 1815 1 
Sale of Mahaprasad or holy food, &..  ....ceseaccccecccecvesse 7,802 1010 2 
Fees of 4th Purcha (whose appointment isvacant) ......sceesees 25 211 2 
Ditto of ditto on Dhnja or offerings of cloth, &c.......cegeeveees 80 000 


SD 





Th arti } f th 7 a de nea OE shave) $1,180 0 9 3 
e particulars of the collections of only seven of the vi 8 have 
been furnished, in which the jummais ......-. a 6558 8 6 0 
Brought to account « .ccccsccccccensscccceccsce eeauecCeunpeeasene 5,028 14 15 2 
Remainder.....ccccccsesses eeeoeeene BORO 1,624 10 10 2 
Which are the expenses of Collection. 
(Errors Excepted.) 
(Signed) J. Hunrez, Collector of Tax. 
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would they have paid one farthing from the land revenues to- 
wards the support of the idol? Assuredly not. It would mere- 
ly have been supported by its endowments and the volun- 
tary offerings of those who were even the supporters of the 
Brahmanical priest-hood, and in whose religion Jagann&éth of 
course was a principal! We have paid money to Jagannath 
both before the re-establishment of the tax, and after its entire 
abolition by Lord Auckland. The partial remedy of the phi- 
lanthropic Governor-General for the discontinuance of British 
“* Connexion” with the temple only makes our present position 
more inconsistent. But we have neglected to furnish the reader 
with any information regarding the pilgrim tax. The follow- 
ing twelve sections are from Regulation IV. of 1806*—passed 
by the Governor-General in Council, on the 8rd April, 1806— 
Bengal era, 1212 :— 


“ Whereas it is provided by section 31, Regulation XII. 1805, that a tax 
shall be levied from pilgrims resorting to the temple of Jagannath : and 
whereas it is essentially necessary that provision should be made for the 
protection of the pilgrims from undue exactions on the part of the officers 
of Government or of the temple, and also for the preservation of order, 
tranquillity, and regularity in the town of Jagann&thpuri, and its depen 
dencies, and for the trial of civil suits of inconsiderable amount or value 
within those limits; the following rules have been passed, to be in force 
from the time of their promulgation. 

TI. A tax shall be levied on the part of Government (as was heretofore 
done under the late Marhatta government) on pilgrims resorting to the temple 
of Jagannath. The collection of the tax shall be entrusted to an officer, 
(being a covenanted servant of the Company,) with the official designation of 
the collector of the tax on pilgrims at Jagannath. The general superin- 
tendence of the collections, and the control of the officers employed in the 

erformance of that duty, shall be vested in the Board of Revenue at Fort 
illiam. 

III. The avenues for the admission of pilgrims to the temple of Jagan- 
nath shall be confined to two: viz. Ghat Attarab Nullah on the North, and 
Ghat Lokenath on the South of the town of Jagannathpuri. 

IV. The tax to the levied at Ghat Attarah Nullah, shall be fixed at ten 
rupees; and the tax to be levied to Ghat Lokenauth, shall be fixed at 
six rupees, on each person of the class of pilgrims, commonly called Jal 
Jatris; whether such appellation shall have been assumed by the pil- 
grims themselves, or whether they shall be so denominatad by their con- 
ductors. 

V. The tax on all other pilgrims indiscriminately shall be levied at the 
rate of two rupees from each person. 

VI. The abovementioned rates of tax on pilgrims, are to be considered 
to include the usual fees of tho officers of the temple; and these fees shall 
in future be paid to them out of the funds which have been, or may be 
assigned for the support of the temple. Provided, however, that this rule 
shall not be considered applicable to the officers denominated Purharis 
and Pundahs, who shall be entitled to receive, in conformity to established 


* The whole of this Regulation is rescinded by Regulation IV. of 1809. 
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usage, & fee from the pilgrims, according to a table of rates which shall 
be kept fixed at the temple of Jagannath, and in places adjacent to the 
temple, for general information. The officers attached to the temple, are 
accordingly strictly prohibited from making any demands for money, ex- 
clusive of the tax and fees aaa in this and the preceding sections. 
This restriction, however, shall not be construed to preclude the said 
officers from receiving presents or gifts; the same being voluntarily made. 
Any deviation from these rules will subjoct the officer, by whom such 
offence shall be committed, on proof thereof made to the satisfaction of the 
Board of Revenue, or of the Governor-General in Council, (if the nature of 
the case shall require a reference to Government under the general provi- 
sions contained in Regulation VY. 1804,) to be dismissed from his employ- 
ment. 

VIL. "It shall be the duty of the collector of the tax on pilgrims to 
establish, with the approbation of the Board of Revenue, neh rules, as 
may be necessary for the due collection of the tax; for keeping regular and 
clear accounts of the receipts; for the prevention of embezzlement by the 
native officers; and for guarding against any evasion of the established 
tax by the pilgrims. 

VIIT. It shall likewise be the duty of the collector to establish, with the 
sanction of the Board of Revenue, aud aided by the officer of police such 
rules for the admission of pilgruns into the town of Jagannathpuri through 
the prescribed avenues of Ghat Attaralh Nallah and Ghat Lokenauth, as 
may be necessary to guard agaiust accidents and confusion, and to preserve 
regularity and good order among the great concourse of people resorting to 
the temple. 

TX. In conformity tolong and established usage, the following descrip 
tions of persons shall be considered to be exempt from the payment of the 
tax on pilgrims at Jagannath, viz. byraghis ; persons employed in carrying 
the water of the Ganges to the temple of Jagannath, or to any other 
Hindu temples; persons residing between the Byturni Nullah and the 
Ganjam river; persons resorting to the town of Jagannathpuri for trade 
or for any other purpose, excepting on pilgrimage. Pilgrims likewise in an 
actual state of poverty shall be exempted from the payment of the establish- 
ed tax, on declaring, under such form or ceremony as sliall be prescribed by 
the native officers entrusted with the management of the templo, that they 
cannot contribute the prescribed tax of two rupees, and that they have 
not in their immediate possession more money than is absolutely necessary 
to defray their expenses on their return from the pilgrimage. 

X. if it should appear that any other class of pcople was heretofore 
exempted from the payment of the duty levied on pilgrims under the late 
Marhatta Government, the collector of the tax shall report the circumstance 
to the Board of Revenue. That Board shall submit the caso, with their 
sentiments on the subject, to the Governor-General in Council, who will 
order such class of people to be in future exempted from the payment of the 
tax, or not, as may appear to him to be proper. The Governor-General in 
Council likewise reserves to himsclf from the power of granting any 
temporary and special exemptions from the tax in favor of individuals 
which he may consider to be proper. 

XI. The superintendence of the temple of Jagannath and its interigr 
economy; the conduct and management of its affairs; and the entire 
control over the priests, officers, and servants, “attached to the idol and to 
the temple, sball be vested in an assembly of pundits or learned Brahmans, 
who on all occasions shall be guided by the recorded rules and institutions 
of the temple, or by long and established usage. 
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XII. The assembly of pundits shall consist of three members, to be 
recommended by the collector of the tax on pilgrims, through the Board 
of Revenue to the Governor-General in Council.”* 


The other regulations, or sections of them, concerning the 
temple of Jagannath, are repealed by Act X. of 1840—by which 
the entire superintendence of the temple officers, is vested in 
the Rajan of Khurdah. 

In the extract of a letter from the Secretary to Government 
in the Revenue Department, dated the 4th June 1807, we find 
that “ In consequence of the unsatisfactory accounts, rendered 
by the Collector of the tax on pilgrims, of the receipts 
and disbursements of the temple of Jagannéth; and the very 
imperfect information obtained, at the expiration of this long 
period of time, of the resources of the temple, the Governor- 
General in Council is of opinion, that an alteration is indis- 
pensably necessary with respect to the constitution of that 
office.” 

“* The Governor-General in Council is accordingly pleased to 
vest the superintendence of the collection of the tax on pilgrims, 
and of the temple, (so far as the European officers of Govern- 
ment are authorized under the existing regulations to inter- 
fere with that institution) in the Collector of Cuttack, subject 
of course to your general control (that of the Rev. Dep.) 
leaving Mr. Hunter to collect the tax on the spot, under the 
orders of the Collector.” 

Mr. Webb was accordingly instructed to “ bring up the 
amounts of the receipts aud disbursements of the temple,” also 
to make a full enquiry respecting the lands assigned for its 
support, &c. 

Among the various frauds which were resorted to by pilgrims, 
to elude the payment of the tax, we can find none more curious 
than the following, and none more easy of detection :—The 
officers employed in the collection of the tax discovered that 
frauds had been frequently committed by persons professing 
themselves to be carriers of the water of the Ganges. The 
head Purharri of the temple, and the officer who was cmployed 
under the Mahratta Government, at the Attarah Nullah Ghat, 
were consequently called upon to state whether the carriers of 
the water of the Ganges were exempted from the payment of 
any tax under the Mahrattas. Both stated in writing that none 
were exempted, excepting such as had obtained an order to 
that effect. This was the same as in our Regulations. But, in 
order to prevent fraud, the Collector proposed that the carriers 
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of the water should first be obliged to go to Lokenath to pour 
the water over the idol at that place. “ This,” writes the Col- 
lector, “I conceive will effectually guard against the frauds, as 
no Hindu would pour water over the idol, which is not actually 
the water of the Ganges, and as the distance is not so much 
as a quarter of a mile from the temple, there will be no great 
hardship in the measure.” We have abridged some informa- 
tion regarding the tax paid by pilgrims :— 

“ The paying pilgrims were divided unto four classes, the lal jatris, 
nim lals, bhurrungs, and punj tirthis. 

The rates of payment were eventually raised, with higher privileges to 
the pilgrims. A lal jatri received a pass of free access to the temple, for 
sixteen days, on the payment of sicca rupees ten. A pilgrim of the second 
class had access for seven days, on the payment of five rupees: of the third 
class, for four days, on the payment of rupces two: the fourth class received 
the pass “‘ to perform the customary ceremonies without the gates of the 
temple,” during sixteen days, on the payment of rupees twenty. A pilgrim 
of the first class was also allowed free access to the temple for thirty days, 
attended by a pundah. On the payment of ten rupees he was ie 
from the lattor’s attendance—and, by surrendering his pass, was allowed to 
remain in the town as long as he pleased. 

The Collector of Cuttack, writing to the Board of Revenue in August, 
1808, says “A total exclusion of pilgrims from a future residence in the 
town of Jagannathpuri, would be liable to great objection, and would 
infringe upon the religious prejudice of Hindu.” 


Let us now say a few words concerning the Purharris, 
Purchas, and Pundahs,—-classes which play most conspicuous 
parts in the town of Part. 

The Purharris are a set of people who reside within the 
“holy land” of the temple, at Purshuttom. They are the 
servants of the god Jagann4th; and their duty consists in 
guarding the seven inner doors of the Pagoda. They are said 
to attend there during the day, and to watch over the temple 
during the night. They conduct the pilgrims through it and 
present them to Jagannath, “ from which lagt act they derive 
their appellation (Prutti harri). In 1888, we read of 
them defraying the expense, attending the purification of the 
temple. They were governed by four sirdars—one of whom 
was their gomashia ;* and under this personage were many 
inferior gomashtas who travelled all over India in search 
of pilgrims. The Purharris derived their emolument 
principally from that portion of the tax which was bes- 
towed on the servants of the temple by Government, “in con-’ 
formity to ancient practice.” In 1888 their number exceeded 


* Agent.—Formerly to ensure their protection on the arrival of a Gomashte with a 
a oe pilgrims, the Purherri—or head of the department—was allowed to take a fee 
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four hundred. For their miserable and cruel treatment of the 
natives, and mode of enticing them to leave their quiet homes 
und undertake a wretched pilgrimage, we must refer tho reader 
to Mr. Peggs’ “ Cry” and the “ History of Pari.” The pilgrim- 
hunting system, it would appear, is still, in a degree, flourish- 
ing ;—and, in the latter production, the picture of the Purharri, 
as he is at present, is not painted too severely true.* 

The Purchas wore the head priests of the temple. Previous 
to 1840, they saw that the worship was conducted “ in an order- 
ly and proper manner,” under the controul of the Rajah of 
Khurdah. They superintended the collection and disburse- 
ment of the revenues of Jagannath, and received the Govern- 
ment allowance. They determiued “ all questions arising from 
the perquisites occasioned by the expenditure of the sums.” 
In short, they were a band of Neckars—of whom the present 
superintendent now forms the sole representative—who under- 
took the management of finance in troublous times without much 
of the skill or any of the honesty of the great Frenchman. 

The Pundahs are servants of Jagannath, and their duty is 
principally in the pagoda. Formerly, they also did the same 
duties as the Purharris, during the collection of the tax :—that 
is they took money when they could get any. 

Fortunately, “ the vile Pundahs of Puri!” is a phrase in the 
mouth of nearly every respectable native in Orissa; so the race, 
it would appear, is beginning to work out its own extinction. 

Of the unscttled state of affairs towards the end of the year 
1806, the Collector of Tax says, in a letter to the Board of 
Revenue—dated 8th November, that the lands of the temple 
“are managed in & very improper manner;” and he doubts 
the resources of the whole of them—or even a fair part of 
them—being brought to credit. He likewise states that besides 
the known lands, “ there arc many others under charge of 
the Muthdaris, &c., which do not appear in the accounts of 
the temple, though they certainly appear to form part of its 
revenue. By all accounts the temple of Jagannath appears to 
have had many resources in land, Mr. Hunter had reason to 
believe “to an immense amount, in other districts.” These were 
all in addition to the annual sum paid by Government. The 
Purchas demand more money, and the head Purcha is accused 
of embezzlement :— 


“The acting Chief Hereditary Priest strongly accuses the Purcha of 
embezzling great part of these resources, but his accusations have not been 


* See History of Piri, pp. 53-54. 
1 ft 
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enquired into, it being the wish of Government not to interfere in the de- 
tails of the disbursements. 

The expenses of the temple are at present under no control. The Purcha 
1s fully aware that he is not considered amenable for mismanagoment or 
oxtravagance ; and except for the purpose of being retained in his situation 
has no object in doing his duty with attention, to the interests either of 
Government or of the Temple. The accounts which he now produces of 
the expenditure of the year 1210 make the disbursements amount to 
Khs. 1,96,652-13-13, or about rupees 50,000, a few additional expenses have 
since been authorised by the Commissioners, and the sum of Khs. 20,000 or 
about Rs. 5,000, has been added both to the Dr. and Cr. side of the Jumma 
Khureh under the head of Mohun Bhog, making the expenditures which 
ought to be allowed, amount in the whole to less than 60,000 rupees, and as 
the receipts allowed by Sewaji Pundit amounted in 1212 to about 31,000 
rupees, and he has received in cash about 34,000 rupees from my treasury, 
it would appear that the present demand of money for the current expenses 
of the temple ouglit not to be complied with” 


We direct the reader's particular attention to the following 
correspondence :—Mr. Hunter, on the 6th of May, 1807, wrote 
to the Board of Revenue thus: ‘I have already examined the 
accounts of the temple from the ycar 1208 till 1212......... which 
will shew very clearly in what manner they have been con- 
ducted.” In a letter to the Governor-General in Council, dated 
26th May, 1807, the Revenue Board appear to have some 
doubts concerning the correctness of the Mahratta accounts. 
And, even in 1843, when an application was made for them 
to tle Resident at Nagpore, that functionary states in a letter 
(private): ‘‘I have made a rough translation of them into 
‘ English; but as there are numerous terms used in them, 
‘which are local, I cannot understand them—nor is there a 
‘ man in Nagpore at the present day who can explain them.” The 
Revenue Board state in the letter above-mentioned :— 


* In what modo the Collector has obtained the accounts of the expenses 
incurred under the late Mahratta Government, he has not explained, but 
as it would appear that he considers the accounts to be authentic, us far 
as they apply to the advances made by the late Government, it occurs to us 
that if you should be pleased to sanction any payments being made on 
the part of Government, they should be regulated according to the standard 
of the advances made in 1209.+ 
On ao general consideration of the reports we have received from the 
Collector, we doubt much whether any accurate information is likely to be 
obtained either of the actual expenses requisite to be incurred for the cere- 
monies and duties of the temple, or of the funds at present belonging to it. 
The resources of the endowments in Jand may certainly be ascertained in 
@much more satisfactory manner than they are at present, but in respect to 
the article of income arising from fees and presents we conceive that any 
accurate information of that is scarcely to be expected, and we doubt also 
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Amla, and a fmther sum of Rs 1,200 was expended m th Jing of a 
Cutcherry for the Collector, deducting those sums fiom the givss collections, 
the balance would be 96,885 Supposing therefore that for the expenses of 
the temple 20 per cent had been allowed upon the receipts, afte: deducting 
the whole of the expense of collection, including the Collector's salary and 
commission, there would lave been nealy 20,000 Rs, which would have 
been appiopnable on that account 

Although that amount 1s not as much as was advanced by Government in 
1212, yet under all cucnmstancey we are of opimion that if 20 put cent be 
allowed upon the collections, afte: deducting the expenses of collection, the 
expenses of the temple will bo amply provided for In the fist place we 
conceive that the endowments of the temple may be considerably 1aised, 
and we have no doubt that unde: the management of the Rajah of 
Khurdah, the expenses will be much reduced 


The Mahratta accounts, after much diligent searching, dis- 
@overed by the Resident at Nagpore, we should have stated, 
were those for the Cuttack Sdbah—“ for 1206, 7, and 8 ’ 
“They are wiitten,” says he, “in the Mahratta character, and 
as I understand there are a number of Mahratta Muhsuddis in 
Cuttack, I trust you will have no difficulty in getting them trans- 
lated” The accounts were duly translated, and brought into 
use as required. But it would appear from this little piece of 
correspondence—for the publication of which we do not think 
that even the most scrupulous will blame us—that the decypher- 
ing of accounts in the Mahratta character, was, from the com- 
mencement of our occupation of the Cuttack province, left im 
aconsiderable degree to natives Perhaps Sir Wilham Jones 
himself could not have made out the local terms alluded to in 
the Resident's letter. But this simple incident goes in some 
way to strengthen our upholding what may seem rather a bold 
assertion—that we knew little, on the conquest of the district, 
and have probably known less since—of how the Mahrattas con- 
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enquired into, it being the wish of Government not to interfere in the de- 
tails of the disbursements. 

The expenses of the temple are at presont under no control. The Purcha 
is fully aware that he is not considered amenable for mismanagement or 
extravagance ; and except for the purpose of being retained in his situation 
has no object in doing his duty with attention, to the interests either of 
Government or of the Temple. The accounts which he now produces of 
the expenditure of the year 1210 make the disbursements amount to 
Khs. 1,96,652-13-13, or about rupees 50,000, a few additional expenses have 
since been authorised by the Commissioners, and the sum of Khs. 20,000 or 
about Hs. 5,000, has been added both to the Dr. and Cr. side of the Jumma 
Khurch under the head of Mohun Bhog, making the expenditures which 
ought to be allowed, amount in the whole to less than 60,000 rupees, and as 
the receipts allowed by Sewaji Pundit amounted in 1212 to about 31,000 
rupees, aud he has received in cash about 31,000 rupees from my treasury, 
it would appear that the present demand of money for the current expenses 
of the temple ought not to be complied with.” 


We direct the reader's particular attention to the following 
correspondence :—Mr. Hunter, on the Gth of May, 1807, wrote 
to the Board of Revenue thus: “ I have already examined the 
accounts of the temple from the ycar 1208 till 1212......... which 
will shew very clearly in what manner they have been con- 
ducted.” In a letter to the Governor-General in Council, dated 
26th May, 1807, the Revenue Board appear to have some 
doubts concerning the correctness of the Mahratta accounts. 
And, even in 1848, when an application was made for them 
to the Resident at Nagpore, that functionary states in a letter 
(private): ‘I have made a rough translation of them into 
‘ English; but as there are numerous terms used in them, 
‘ which are local, I cannot understand them—nor is there a 
‘ man in Nagpore at the present day who can explainthem.” The 
Revenue Board state in the letter above-mentioned :— 


“ In what mode the Collector has obtained the accounts of the expenses 
incurred under the late Mahratta Government, he has not explained, but 
as it would appear that lie considers the accounts to be authentic, as far 
as they apply to the advances made by the late Government, it occurs to us 
that if you should bo pleased to sanction any payments being made on 
the part of Government, they should be regulated according to the standard 
of the advances made in 1209.* 

On a general consideration of the reports we have received from the 
Collector, we doubt much whether any accurate information is likely to be 
obtained either of the actual expenses requisite to be incurred for the cere- 
monies and duties of the temple, or of the funds at present belonging to it. 
The resources of the endowments in land may certainly be ascertained in 
amuch more satisfactory manner than they are at present, but in respect to 
the article of income arising from fees and presents we conceive that any 
accurate information of that is scarcely to be expected, and we doubt also 
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whether the funds arising from the sale of Mahapershad can be justly 
ascertained. 

From the accounts submitted there would appear to be a necessity of somo 
advances being made by Government, in addition to the funds belonging to 
the temple. Instead of allowing a fixed sum hereafter on that account, 
it occurs to us that it would be an eligible mode to allow a certain per cent- 
age upon the collections made by Government from the pilgrims. 

On a reference to tho accounts in our Accountant's Office it appears 
that from April 1806 to May 1807, the gross collections made on the part of 
Government from the pilgrims amounted to 1,18,253. Tho total charges 
incurred by Government in that period is stated at 12,660, leaving a net 
revenue of 75,587. OF this however some balance may probably be claim- 
ed by the Purchas as due to them on account of the exporses of the temple. 
The collector’s accounts, you will observe, are only made up to the end of 
1212; we are therefore uninformed of the amount which may be claimed 
by the Purchas on account of the period above mentioned, in addition 
to the amount actually paid to them. Of the charges above specified, it 
appears that 20,168 are on account of the salary of the Collector and of his 
Amla, and a further sum of Rs. 1,200 was expended in the building of a 
Cutcherry for the Collector, deducting those sums from the gross collections, 
the balance would be 96,8%5. Supposing therefore that for the expenses of 
the temple 20 per cent. had been allowed upon the receipts, after deducting 
the whole of the expense of collection, including the Collector's salary and 
commission, there would have been nearly 20,000 Rs., which would have 
been appropriable on that account. 

Although that amount is not as much as was advanced by Government in 
1212, yet undo: all circunstances we are of opinion that if 20 per cent. be 
allowed upon tho collections, after doducting tho expenses of collection, the 
expenses of the temple will be amply provided for. In the first place we 
conceive that the endowments of the temple may be considerably raised, 
and we have no doubt that under the management of the Rajah of 
Khurdah, the expenses will be much reduced.” 


The Mahratta accounts, after much diligent searching, dis- 
@overed by the Resident at Nagpore, wo should have stated, 
were those for the Cuttack Sabah—“ for 1206, 7, and 8.” 
“They are written,” says he, “in the Muhratta character, and 
as I understand there are a number of Mahratta Muhsuddis in 
Cuttack, I trust you will have no difficulty in getting them trans- 
lated.” The accounts were duly translated, and brought into 
use as required. But it would appear from this little pieco of 
correspondence—for the publication of which we do not think 
that even the most scrupulous will blame us—that the decypher- 
ing of accounts in the Mahratta character, was, from the com- 
mencement of our occupation of the Cuttuck province, left in 
aconsiderable degree to natives. Perhaps Sir William Jones 
himself could not have made out the local terms alluded to in 
the Resident's letter. But this simple incident goes in some 
way to strengthen our upholding what may seem rather a bold 
assertion—that we knew little, on the conquest of the district, 
and have probably known Icss since—of how the Mahrattas con- 
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ducted tho affairs of Jagann&th. Let us now proceed—com- 
mencing with a few “‘ facts and figures.” 

The Collector of Cuttack, Mr. Webb, writes on the 7th 
March, 1808: 


To H. T. Cotesnooxe, Esa. 
President and Member of the Board of Revenue, Fort Wiiliam. 


GENTLEMEN,—I have now the honor to forward an abstract account of 
the number and description of pilgrims resorting to the temple at Jagan- 
nath, also ge.erul treasury accounts of the receipts and disbursements of 
the treasury under charge of the Collector of Tax from December 1805 
to April 1506 and from May 1806 to April 1807 inclusive. 

The total amount of tax levied from 
January Ist, 1806 to April 30, 1807,4 
inclusive, being a period of 16 months, 


18 tax levied. ......scessesees Sa. Rs. ...... 1,090,211 6 0 

Total receipts, account, fines, ke.......... 14,397 9 0 
Total Receipts...... serccccsccscsseveeeee  2,05,608 15 0 

Total paid expenses of the temple ...... 30,378 7 6 

Paid charges collection ........ccccccee 20,309 0 56 

Paid contingent charges ......sscs. a. 12,279 9 2 

By remittances to Collector of Cuttack... 1,22,000 0 0 
——_—_——— 1,900,967 1 1 


Leaving a balance in the hands of the 

Collector of Sicca Rupees neon PN 14,641 15 11 

Stirling thinks that the number of pilgrims resorting to Jagan- 
nfth has been exaggerated. And we really fear there has been 
a good deal of exaggeration in our own time. 

That there is annually a vast waste of human life among 
the deluded beings who set forth on their pilgrimage in the sun- 
shine of hope, and find too late that “shadows, clouds, ang 
darkness, rest upon it,’—we will not presume to deny. But, 
to remove an existing evil, we see no necessity for enlarging upon 
truth, or crying hideously in the vast sea of public controversy. 
With due reverence for the many and philanthropic exertions of 
some of those who have exposed the abominations of Jagan- 
n&th, we must candidly confess that itis the opinion of many sen- 
sible men, that if they had cried lcss, they might have done more. 

We believe that, from time to time, the Court of Directors 
and various Governments in India, have been offended by some of 
the mcdes in which British connexion with Jagannath has been 
assailed,—and so, any strong interest in its discontinuance has 
gradually dwindled down to being content with paying a dona- 
tion, that donation being founded on a supposed pledge, of the 
origin of which we have neither history nor proof ! 


* We have been unable to find, among the huge mass of correspondence and ac- 
eounts, the appendices containing all the particulars of the above. 
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Stirling gives the following statement of pilgrims of all classes 
who attended for five years at the three great festivals,* “ pro- 
cured from the most authentic sources,” viz :— 


1817-18,... Paying Taz 85,941 Exempt 39,720 Total 75,641 
1818-19,... Ditto 86,241 Ditto 4,870 Ditto 41,111 
1819-20,... Ditto 92,874 Ditto 39,000 Ditto 1,81,874 
1820-21,... Ditto 21,946 Ditto 11,500 Ditto 83,446 
1821-22,... Ditto 35,160 Ditto 17,000 Ditto 52,160 


We shall give a statement of the collections, charges and 
receipts as wo procecd. 

A feast which happened but once in several years, or twice 
during a century, would produce an incredible influx of pil- 
grim. Theauthor of the “ History of Pari” observes that— 


“Since the tax-offico was abolished, no record regarding the pilgrims 
resorting to Jagannath has been kept in the public office on the part of 
Government; the commler was consequently obliged to have recourse 
to the priest of tho temple for information. The registry kept by them, 
it was hoped, might have proved worthy of trust ;—but it is not so. Such 
as it is, however, is exhibited below :— 














. Number of Number of 
Year. Pilgrims. Year. Pilgrims. 
1839-10 53,340 1813-t4 1,87,324 
1840-41 51,971 1844-45 1,88,975 
1841-42 1,12,567 1845-46 1,098,912 
1812-43 1,49,138 LB 16-47 2,10,325 


“On referring to somo accounts, it appears that all classes of pilgrims 

rting to Jagannath annually, amount to from about 50,000 to 3,00,000, 

as the latter has been oliserved in two or three instances when any holidays 

of consequeuce have taken place. The pilgrims ayemble here at all seasons, 

and consist of foreigners, countrymen, byraghis, and kangals; most of 
the pilgrims are females.”— History, pages 56-36" 


This latter feature is a curious one in the pilgrimage to 
Pari: we read in the early Jagannath correspondence of num- 
bers of women arriving at Cuttack on their way to the shrine. 
At the Ruth festival in 1846, Mr. Lacey of Onttack, writes— 
“There were present at this emporium of idolatry, on this 
celebrated occasion, about 180,000 pilgrims. The larger half 
of this assembly were destitute Bengali widows, who are glad, 
on occasion of a Ruth festival, to escape from their miserable 
homes, where they are unwelcome to all their dead husband's 
friends, and are objects of unremitted persecution and degrada- 


* The bathing, the swinging, and the car festivals; or the Snan, the Dole, and the 
Ruth Jatras. 
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tion.” At the Ruth j&tra of the present year—which began 
on the 8d of July and lasted about nine days—there was a 
vast decrease of pilgrims—-when it was fully expected there 
would be an extraordinary number. We believe there were 
not more than 70, or 80,000 ;* and, from the presence of such 
a comparatively small number, at a very favourable time of 
the year for the festival, we muy perhaps entertain some hope 
that the pilgrimage to Jagann4th is on the wane. 

And we perfectly agree with Stirling—who, to have written 
a work like his, must have given the greatest attention and dili- 
gence to the subject—that the ceremonies of Jagannath “ would 
soon cease to be conducted on their present scale and footing, 
if the institution were left entirely to its fute and to its own 
resources. 

This was written nearly thirty years ago. To carry on the 
chain of our narrative, we come to the nomination of the 
fallen representatives of the Maharajahs of Orissa to the chiefoffice 
of authority in the temple. In October, 1806, we find the 
Governor-General concurring in the sentiments expressed by the 
Board of Revenue, respecting the expediency of withdrawing 
the interference of Government, as far as practicable, ‘‘in the 
internal administration of the affairs of the temple.” The 
“ Provisional Government ” of the Dewal Purchas was discovered 
to be one of those curious pieces of machinery in which every 
member does his best to enrich himself and rob his brother. 
There was plenty of oil for the wheels; but it always contrived 
to find its way into a wrong channel. What was wanted was a 
regular; and it was discovered that the Rajah of amen | 
(then a prisoner at Midnapore) had been the late Zemindar 
Jagannath. The chief hereditary Sewak, or Priest, was at that 
time (1806) a minor. The high Priest of the temple now 
became a picture of the past. He was to be added to that of 
the active Mahratta trooper, who, seated on his small, lean, 
muscular horse, with his dazzling sabre and homely appoint- 
oe was always ready to advance like a flash of lightning on 
the foe. 

We find the following enclosed in a letter to the Governor- 
General in Council, dated 28th Sept. 1808 :— 


The appointment of the Rajah of Khurdah. 


‘« It being deemed necessary to alter the rules at present in force for the 
superintendence and management of the affairs of the temple, the 
Governor-General in Council has been pleased to rescind sections 11, 


* We were informed that only about 25,000 of these were from the district: the 
reat “ Up country” people, and chiefly widows. 
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12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, and 19, Regulation 4, 1806,4 and substitute the 
following rules in lieu of them 

The supermtendence of the temple of Jagannath and its imterio: econo- 
my, the conduct and management of 1ts affaus, and the entire contol over 
the priests, ofhcers and servants attached to the idol and to the temple, 
aie hereby vested in the Rajah of Kburdah, who on all oceasions shall be 
guided by the 1¢coided rules and mstitutions of the temple, o1 by long and 
established usage | 

The Rajah of Khuidah and his heus shall hold the situation vested 1m 
them by the above section so long as they shall contmue to conduct them 
selves with integrity, diligence and propniety, but nothing contamed in this 
regulation shall be constiued to preclude the Governo: Gencral in Coun 
cul from removing the incumbent fiom that situation, on pioofot misconduct 
i such person made to the satistaction of Government 

1o enable the supormtendent of the internal economy of the temple to 
perform the duty of his station with gieater effect he 1s hereby authorised 
to punish ars subject to his <ontrol, for any instance of neglect 01 mis 
conduct, by imposing small] fines upon them, not exceeding one months 
salary, 02 income, o1 by removing the offendcr from his office, 1f the offence 
shall appear to merit that punishment 


The present Rajah and Superintendent, we learn fiom the 
“ History of Pau, 1s Ramchunder Deb, who began his admi- 
nistration in 1818 ~ If all be true that 19 wiitten and said 
against him, he stands foith “pioudly emiment for falsities 
and hes But the ‘secrets of the prison house are now dis- 
closed—and we hope some good may svon be done In the 
year 1808, the expenses of the temple were ascertained, and 
fixed at Sicca Rupees 06,342 98 We give a Kistbundy below,t 
stating the sums requiued dung the above year 

This donation appears to have been continued down to the 
year 1889 


* Seven of these sections, the reade: will observe, we did not give in our extract froin 
this Regulation From what is now afforded merely substituting Brahmans and 
Pundits, fo. Rajah superintendent, then contents will be suthciently known We have 
given the two most important, the 11th and 12th Sections 


+ Section 2, Reg IV 1809 


+ Kistbundy or monthly instalments of the amount authorized to be disbursed for 
the support and maimtenance of the temple of Jaganuith — 
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In 1809, the decrease of pilgrims, and the column of miscel- 
laneous receipts having prevented the tax from nearly covering 
the expenses of the Government, the management of the templo 
lands began to be more seriously considered than formerly. 

The decrease of pilgrims deprived the temple of offerings 
and endowments, and the Government of revenue. Instead of 
the expenses being reduced under the Rajah of Khurdah, it 
would appear they increased. The dewal Purchas grew lax in 
their financial dutics, enjoyed their otium cum dignitate, took 
their salaries, and left the temple lands to their fate. 

On the 18th of February 1809, the Collector of Cuttack wrote 
to Lord Minto—who had been Governor-General since 1807— 
explaining the deficiencies in the collections of the lands per- 
taiuing to the temple of Jagannath. 

“In regard to the future management of these lands,” says 
he, “I beg to solicit your Lordship’s orders on the Collector's 
‘ proposition of making the collections in future, by means 
‘ of an officer of Government. As long as the receipts from 
‘ these lands are appropriated to the expenses of the temple, 
‘ I do not conceive that any objection can exist to their being 
‘ managed by a particular officer appointed to perform the du- 
‘ ties of the Sattais Hazari Purcha, and I have little doubt 
‘ of the receipts being higher under the former officer, than 
‘ under an officer of the temple.” 

The Governor-General in Council agreed to this proposition ; 
and an officer of Government was appointed to make the collec- 
tions accordingly. 

Lord Minto hkewise authorized a proposed sale of lands for 
the recovery of arrears due from the proprietors to Government. 

The frauds committed by the officers of the temple during 
this year (1809) appear to be quite in keeping with those of 
every other. A scheme was got up among the idle Purchas 
to exceed the authorized expenditure by some 5 or 6,000 rupees ; 
and this, after the expenses of the temple had been limited to 
a certain and very liberal sum. They had the effrontery to write 
down the excess in the Persian accounts as money borrowed. 
On being questioned by the Collector as to the meaning and 
cause of the excess, the Purchas falsified their accounts. And 
if the Collector had not dismissed them from his presence with 
ignominy, they probably, from a full hypothesis of lies, would 
have proceeded to prove that robbing a Government of 5,000 
Rs. was a custom established by antiquity. 

Of course, they were made responsible for the amount. And 
there is every reason to believe that they did not find the res- 
ponsibility at all grievous. 
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We have before us an “ Abstract Statement of the resources 
of Satais Hazar: Lands assigned as an endowment to the temple 
of Jagannath, ” dated Sept 1809 

The gross produce of these lands, “including quit rent and 
bazay Jumma,” amounts to no more than 13,691 Rs 

The peace of the district appears to have been placed slightly 
in jeopardy about the middle of the year 1810 

The incident, though tnfling, yet goes to strengthen an opt 
nion that it 1s hardly politic to allow the desccndant of the 
Rajah therein mentioned—Mukund Deo, who had made a 
‘ most unprovoked nsing’ agaist the English government, 
in 1804, and who, im consequence, was confined as a prisoner 
in Midnapore—to administer the affairs of such an important 
charge as Jagannath 

We are informed that a country Rajah came to Puri “ with 
the approbation of Government,” paying the usual tax for him- 
self and retinue He proceeded to the temple to perform cer- 
tain ceremonies, “ but, owing to the great crowd 1n the temple 
‘ these were not effected to his satisfaction, and he was with 
‘ his people personally insulted—principally by Pundahs and 
‘ Purharris, shouting, goking, clapping hands, pelting stones, 
‘ & which strongly inclincs me to think, writes the Collec- 
tor of Tax, “they were the partizans of the Rajah of Khur- 
‘ duh, sent there for that particular purpose The indignant 
Rajah, he writes again, “1s full of grief and disappointment 
‘ at himself, his aged mother, and his three wives, being de- 
‘ graded by a spurious race of his family, de 

Such was one of the incidents which distinguished Jagannaéth 
in May, 1810 

Yct, notwithstanding such freaks of royalty, the year 1810-11, 
presents an exccss of tax of 12,615 Rs—the net receipts of 
Governinent being 57,290 and the total expenditure Rs 41,664. 
In this latter amount are included about 1,100 Rs, for broad 
cloths from the Buitish Import and Expo1t warehouses * 

Passing over the admunistrations of the Marquis of Hastings 
and Earl Amherst, there 13 no change and little correspondence 
concerning Jagannath. The fiist important proposed alterations 
appear in the middle of the reign of Lord Wilham Bentinck 
In July 1882, the Sudder Board of Revenue offered for the 
consideration of the Hon'ble the Vice President in Council, 
numerous excellent observations regarding the perfect pro- 
priety of an abolition of the pilgrim tax, at Gya, Allahabad, 
and Jagannath On this branch of “ the fiscal admunistra- 


® And nearly 1,150 Rs put down as “Balance due from Government to Purchas on 
account of the temple expenses ’—The broad cloths, the reader 1s probably aware, were 
sised for decorating the cars They have long ceased to be supplied by the British Go 
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tion,” the Board observe that the reasons for continuing the 
imposition of the tax, are simply these; “ that it produces a 
considerable amount of revenue annually to meet the general 
expenses of the state, and that it was levied in the same man- 
ner by the Hindu and Mahommedan Governments, previous 
to the establishment of the British authority. These are 
doubtless sufficient, so long as the tax itself does not operate 
to mix up public authority with the performance of idolatrous 
worship; but, when such consequences are found to result, the 
Board are inclined to doubt, how far the continuance of the tax, 
even in a revenue point of view, can be dcemed advisable.” 
These observations of the Board were not suggested so much 
by the * tax system” at Gya and Allahabad, where * the public 
officers,” say they, “ have nothing to do but simply to make the 
collections.” Their chief point of attack was Jagannath—in 
all but the bloody sacrifice, which belongs more to Siva :— 


“ First Moloch, horrid king, besmear’d with blood 
Of human sacrifice, and parent’s tears ; 
Though, for the noise of drums and timbrels loud, 
Their children’s cries unheard, that passed through fire 
To his grim idol,”* 

There is considerable wisdom in the observations of the 

Board on the effects of the tax and superintending system on 
the general interests of the country. One is:— In fact, the 
‘ rulers who communicate with one hand the blessings of moral 
light and knowledge to those of its subjects whom circum- 
stances happily enable to receive them, co-operate with the 
other, in rivetting the chains of idolatry, on the minds of the 
great body of the population.” Another is— 
“ The evils more immediately resulting from it arise out of the injury 
done to agriculture and commerce, by the abstraction of the labour of the 
multitudes, who are perpetually employed in traversing India from one ex. 
tremity to the other, for idolatrous purposes; and in the atrocities of which, 
gangs of these individuals are ofton led, by the vicissitudes of such a life, 
to become the perpetrators, in defiance of the utmost efforts of public 
authority, and to the great insecurity, throughout the tracts of country over 
which they pass, of the peace and prosperity of the inhabitants.” 

It was the opinion of the Board that the direct superinten- 
dence of tho officers of Government for facilitating the business 
of the temple, encouraged the pilgrimage; and to uphold their 
arguments for non-interference in management, and the aboli- 
tion of the tax, they cite the case of the abolition of Swutzt, or 
the burning of widows—the “ best motives for regulating the 
burning” increasing rather than diminishing the rite. Sutti 
being considerably “‘ put an end to,” they imagined that the 

* Milton. 

+ Some may think that the Board here shew an excess of feeling. The pilgrims 

themselves are most frequently the vietims of various atrocities. ‘They are generally 


“ 
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pilgrimage to Jagann&th, through “ more comprehensive and 
just views of the pmnciples of human action,” carmed out in 
the former case, would be attended by the same effects ;—and 
the adoption of the new measures, will, the Board doubt not, 
result “in the gradual disrepute and declension of those :dola- 
‘ trous rites, which their own unaided influence will never suffice 
‘to uphold, against the rapidly increasing intelligence of the 
* higher classes of the native population ” 

The whole of the Board s observations teem with philanthropy 
—and if their latter remark was at all true in 18382, 1t must be 
much mote so in 1848 

But his Honor the Vice-President in Couneil could not see 
the propriety or policy of tho withdrawal of tax at any of the 
places mentioned, and particularly of interference with the con- 
cerns of the temple of Jagannath 

As we wish to give both sides of the question, we shall 
quote part of a letter from Mr Wilkinson, Collector of Cuttack, 
dated May, 1833, to the Commissioner of the province, m 
which he states that the opmuions in the letter of the Hon'ble 
the Vice President in Council have his entire concurrence -— 


“ Judging from the experience of the two first yeas after the acquisition 
of the province, when no tax on pilgrims was levied, I should th nk that the 
abolition of 1t again would greatly increase the 1esoit of pilgiims to the 
temple at Jagannath, and would continue so long as the Hindu faith 1s 
looked upon by the natives of Hindustan as the true religion I am also 
of opinion, that the temple could not be left to the support yielded by its 
own endowmemts, without the Government being guilty of a bieach of faith, 
foi by the latte: part of Scction 30th, Regulation XII of 1805, it 15 bound 
to supply the deficiency of them The words are as follows —‘ Provided also 
that nothing heieim contained shall be constiued to authoiize the resump 
tion of the established donation for the temple of Jagannath Perhaps the 
Board in suggesting the ahove ariangement considered this donation as a pait 
ot the endowments of the temple Had their 1ecommendation foi the 
abolition of the tax been adopted, Government would then have had to pay 
out of its revenue annually, a sum aveiaging 30,000 Rs. as ihe revenues 
fiom the lands appropiiated to the temple amount to 20,000 Rs only, where- 
as the annual disbursements exceed 56,000 An inercase in the police to 
pice the persons and p opeity of the large: masses of people that would 

e collected, fhom their being no check on then resoit to, and stay 1n, the 
town of Pui, would also have been 1equned All this outlay, would have 
been incurred without any return, whereas things ale now constituted, 
this burthen 1s saved to the state, and a small surplus 1s available for the 
repair of bridges, roads, surais and othe: uscful pu) poses 

© one can deny the baneful influence which pilgrimages have on 
agriculture, by abstracting large bodies of people fiom their labors, but 
they are not wholly without their benefits These masses of Hindu pilgrims 
do not entirely consist of the labouiing classes, but comprehend a peat pio 
portion of the nch and idle, who by thus fravellmg about the country with 
their numerous retinues, consume the superabunbant produce thiough which 
they pass, and into Outtack at least introduce a gieat share of the money which 
18 annually drained from the district in 1emittances to the General Treasury ' 


The reader may prohahly arclaim on the nernsal of the 
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above—“ The established donatson—hlke chaos, “come again !” 
But Mr. Wilkinson's letter 1s of eminent service at the present 
time. The “ donation” and the pilgrim tax go together It 16 
impossible to separate the one from the other; or rather not to 
gain the one from the other, without loss to the state. Lord 
Auckland and time have shewn that the separation has produced 
a considerable annual loss to the state. But time has also shewn 
that Jagannath, as for some years conducted, 1s gradually falling 
into disrepute ; 1t has also shewn that the act of separation was 
not gencrally considered as a breach of faith on the part of the 
Government :—Why, then, should we leave the other member 
dangling in the air—the support of an avaricious Rajah, and a 
burden to the state ? 

We asserted in a former portion of this article, that the 
Government, eventually, received a considerable revenue from 
the pilgrim tax We think it but justice to the Hon'ble East 
India Company that we should bring the following facts to pub- 
lic notice. ‘They are recorded in the Vice President in Council’s 
letter to the Sudder Board of Revenue, dated September, 1832 

The surplus procecds of the tax on the pulgrnms to Jagann&th 
were appropriated by the Hon ble Court ot Directors to the for- 
mation and maintenance of a high road fiom the presidency to 
Cuttack, along which many of the pilgrims travel—and to 
the erection of surais for their accommodation along the 
road The funds were found to be “inadequate for tho 
purpose, and the pilgrimage thus became “a charge on the 
Public finances, rather than a source of income 

Mr Wilkinson, styled by the Vice-President 1 Council, ‘ an 
officer of talent and expericnce, appears to have becn the first 
who proposed the present ‘“‘ money mode’ of payment from the 
British Treasury 

In his letter, part of which we have before quoted, he says 
“Should Government deem any change necessary, 1 would re- 
* commend in preference to any other, the total abolition of the 
‘ tax and a grant of the donation from its treasury stipulated by 
‘ Section 30, Regulation XII of 1809, and placing the dis- 
‘ bursements and general control of the temple under the sole 
‘ management of the Rajah of Khurdah However it 1s my 
* opimon, that it 1s the best policy to continue things as they 
‘ are” The Regulation above alluded to should have been writ- 
ten of 1805, and so we have the “ resumption of the establish- 
ed donation again” And it was these very words which chiefly 
prevented that highly respeoted and talented officer, Mr. Mills— 
the present Commussioner’s predecessor—from acceding to what 
the Hon'ble East India Company and Great Britain generally 
wished—the entire withdrawal of British connexion from the 
temple of Jagannéth—Mr. Mulls’ strong sense of justice and 
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that of other high functionaries in India, (among whom we may 
mention the Hon’ble Sir T. H. Maddock,) in this matter, we think 
went somewhat too far: for who in such a case, will assert 
that there cannot be “ continued favour and protection” without 
an actual payment of money ? No pledge can be elicited from the 
correspondence.* There is no fear of the peace of the province be- 
ing endangered. The businessaltogether is a complicated one. The 
*‘ pledge” has been already broken up into sections: these have 
gradually becn retiring from the centre, till there is but one left. 

The remaining section is perfectly useless; and, besides, 
stands in the way of the march onward to civilization. But we 
have made a rather sudden digression from Mr. Wilkinson and 
his Honor the Vice Presidentin Council, in 1882. It was before 
our intention to have presented the reader with a ‘“ Statement 
showing the receipts and disbursements of the Temple of 
Jagannath,” from 1810-11 to 1830-81. Itis a statement made 
in the most palmy days of pilgrimage :— 

















Years. Gross Collections.| Total Charges. Net Receipts. 
1810-11 73,438 60,793 12,645 

1811-12 93,372 43,578 40,704 

1812-13 51,049 55,700 4,660 (net charge) 
1813-14 87,159 45,674 8,485 

1811-15 2,08,520 72,852 1,35,668 

1815-16 63,725 42,578 11,147 

1816-17 60,294 50,600 9,694 

1817-18 91,020 52,860 41,160 

1818-19 80,951 46,550 31,401 

1819-20 1,653,951 47,664 1,183,287 

1820-21 60,031 45,203 14,828 

1821-22 1,17,559 47,824 69,735 

1822-23 2,388,248 51,630 1,81,618 

1823-24 67,013 44,715 22,300 

1824-25 74,958 45,202 29,756 

1825-26 2,79,491 55,662 2,23,829 

1826-27 73,806 47,104 26,642 

1827-28 92,363 46,411 45,952 

1828-29 1,29,277 54,501 74,776 

1829-30 1,256,126 15,759 1,09,367 

1830-31 2,16,217 1,78,511 37,706 

Total, 21 24,37,570 11,54,440 | 12,87,790 - 
Deduct charge in 1812-18 4,660 
12,838,180 
Annual Averago 1,16,074 8 54,973 6 61,101 


* Government is not bound by any pledge—said tho Board of Revenue, (1845.) | 

This was also the opinion of the Hon'ble W. W. Bird, and by him so recorded, in his 
high official capacity, as Deputy Governor of Bengal, and for a time, acting Governor 
General of India. 
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We now pass on to the administration of Lord Aucland,* 
to whom we have already alluded in this article It was towards 
the end of the year 1888 that he penned a confessedly ablo 
minute on the general subject of Jagannath, though utterly 
vitiated by the old bugbear about the imaginary pledge 

We think we shall meet the wisLes of our readers by simply 
giving the 


Resolution of the Prestdent un Council for carrying out the views expressed 
an the Governor Generals Minute 


“« All that remains to be done relates to the temple of Jagannath, which 
had already formed the subject of a good deal of correspondence befoie the 
receipt of the present despatch from the Hon ble Comt of Directors, and on 
which the Government of India 1s 1n possession of all the general infoima 
tion requisite, including the views of the best informed local Officers 
The opimon of the Right Hon ble the Governo: General on the mode in 
which the abandonment of all interference with the conceins of the temple 
of Jagannath should be conducted, was 1equested by the President im 
Council m Mr Secietary Maddocks lette: to M1: Macnaghten dated the 
20th of May 1838, and in the latte: part of the present Minute His Lord- 
ship has taken the oppoitunity of conveying his opinion upon that 

ont 
It 15 unnecessary 1n this Resolution to recapitulate the vanious plans that 
have been preposed for carrying ito operation as iespects this temple, the 
punaple set down fo: the guidance ot the Government of India and the 
vailous arguments foi and against each plan = ‘Lhese have been fully deve 
loped in previous Resolutions and co1icspondence with the Goveino: Gene 
at The President in (Couucil resolves, in accordance with the opinion 
expressed in His Loidships Minute wholly to relinquish tho tax on pil 
grims, to continue the yan donation now given for the suppoit of the 
temple, for which the faith of Government is pledgod, to make oven to the 
Rajah of Khurdah and his successors, the entue management of the 
temple, to retain the temple Jands, (Satais Hava Mehal,) in the 
management of the Revenue Ofhcers of Government, accounting to the 
superintendent of the temple for the net proceeds to exact nothing fiom 
the temple for the support of poor pilgiims o: a Pilgim Hospital, and to 
institute, at the chaige of Government, a Government Dispensaiy in the 
town of Puzi for the relief of all persons who may apply to it 

With regaid to the manner in winch the 1¢linquishment of the entne 
charge of the temple into the hands of the Rayah of Khurdah and his 
successors should be recorded, and the obligations of the charge defined, 
His Honor in Council thinks 1¢ would be most expedient on the repeal of Re 
gulations IV, 1809, and AI 1810, by 1c enacting in substance dense Fust, 
Section 2, of the former to provide, that the supermtendence of the tomple 
and its interior economy, the conduct of management of :ts affairs, and the 
contiol over the priests, officers, and servants attached to the temple, 
shall coutinue vested in the Rajah of Khurdah and his successors, who, 
on all occasions, shall be guided by the recorded rules and institutions of the 
temple, or by anuient and established usage Tho superintendent and all 
the officers connected with the temple will be left, as a matte: of course 
responsible to the Courts of Justice for any breach of duty which can be 
made the ground of a legal action 

His Honor in Council deems this course preferable to the execution of 


* Governor General, March 1836. 
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the deed of transfer proposed by the Right Honorable the Governor-Gene 
ral, because the management of the temple 1s already by Reg vested in 
the Rajah, and the office of superintendent im institutions of this description, 
bemg by Hindu Law of the natune of a trust no special agreement 18 neces- 
sary to give it that character, and it might be difficult to frame the deed 
of transfer 1n such a manner as to comprehend the stipulations necessary 
to secure the just mghts of all parties concerned 

His Hono: in Council does not deem it advisable to associate the three 
Dewal Purchas with the Rajah in the supeimtendence of the temple 
‘Lhose officers have no title to that privilege and though they have been 
im direct 1ecerpt of the money allowance trom Govemnment and entrusted 
with its dishimsemont, they have dischaged then duties under the super 
vision of the Rajah as bylaw provided uch an arrangement also would 
be open to the objection of a dividcd authority and 1esponsibility and the 
advantage of having one ackowlcdged and permanent supeme Director of 
the institution would be lost moieover as observed by the Right Hon ble 
the Governo: Geneial as vacancies occurred in the office of Dewal Purcha, 
the succession could not by any other means be so fittingly supplied as by 
the nomination of the Rajah himself, and thus the controul of these supe 
riot Priests would natmally fall into the hands of the Rajah and then 
offices asco superntendents would become nearly nominal 

His Honor will be pleased, as eulv as possible to complete im all its 
details the scheme {o1 caiying into eflect the a:1angements explained in 
this 1csolution with icgard to Jagannath 


Here then we have the giound wok of the new Act X of 
1840 We shall presently shew the opinion of the Court of 
Dicetors on the question of ‘ pledge’ contained 1n the above 

Before us we hive a vcry clabo1ate document, which furnishes 
the Suddc: Board of Revenue with much valuable information 
regaiding the abolition of the pilgiim tax In one part of the 
letter wo read “ Mich as we may dcprecate all personal 
‘ mterference with the ceremonies of 1 2chgion which we cannot 
but look on as of the most demoralizing and degrading cha- 
racte1,it 13 yet in my opinion our bounden duty not only totole- 
rate that religion but to provide foi its freo exercise by our 
Hindu subjects, to secure the due appropriation of the pro 
ceeds by which its endowments ae supported, and lastly to 
maintain the public tranquillity in all places to which ite vota- 
ries resort 
Here we accede fully to the toleration, but not to the pro- 
vision, neither do we see why we are bound “to secure the due 
approptiation of the proceeds ’ 

The establishment of the Cuttack Pilgtum Hospital—a most 
humane and highly necessary institution—occupied much of the 
attention of the late worthy Commissioner, and there can be 
no doubt that the pilgrms have derived great benefits from his 
philanthropic exertions 


nw n nw “a nw n n 


* This document, in manuscript, 18 without date 
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The basis of the Commissioners plan for the abolition of the 
pigrim tax, according to the orders of Government, was, that— 
‘‘ We should in short interfere nota little more with Jaggan- 
nath than we do with Bhobanésér $F o1 the particulars of our 
interference with the latter shrine—which may be summed up in 
the words “ protection to endowments’ —we refer the reader to 
Reg XIX of 1510 —Proceeding a little faster im our journey, 
we arrive at @ 


Return to an Order of the Honowable the House of Commons, dated 
17th Apri, 1845 —for, 


A copy of “so much of the Despatch sent out by the Court of Duectors 
of the Honourable the Fast Jndia Company, on the 18th day of December, 
1844, as relates to the discountenancing of any connexion of the Companys 
Servants with attendance of devotees upon the ceremonies of the a 
of Jagannath, and any arrangements sanctioned o1 dnected for the dis 
continuance of pecuniary payments towards the maintenance of the idol 
woiship of that shiine 

James C Mruvitir 


East India House, 22nd April, 1845 


ORDFRED BY THE Howse oF CoMMONS, TO BE PRINIFD, l6TH JunzE, 1845 


Copy of a Letter fiom the Court of Directors of the East Indha Company 
to the Governor General of India wn Council, Legrlatwe Department, 
18th December, (No 25,) 1844 


Our Governor General of Indta in Counerl, India Leguslatwe Letter, 12th 
July (No 14,) 1844 


1 Yom the papers accompanying your letter in this department of the 
12th of July last (No 14), respecting the temple of Jagannath, we ale 
fully confirmed in our previous impression, that the employment of pur 
hans, 0: puignm hunters, 1s not sanctioned by the Government, and that 
the authority of the police 1s never exerted in forcing the labouring classes 
to drag the cai at Jagannath, o1 at any othir temple, but always in pro- 
tecting them fiom any such compulsory service 1 lie imputations cast upon 
the Governmont, in theso respects, prove to be wholly gioundless 

2 It appears that the records of your Government do not enable you to 
show upon what specific ground 1t was stated in Lord Auckland s Minute of 
the 17th November, 1838, that “ow promiso of the allowance for the sup- 
poit of the temple is distinct and unconditional’ The natwe of the 
pledge under which 1t was considexed imcumbent upon us to continue the 
established allowance scems to have been the assurance held out by Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, in his negotiation with the Mahratta vakils, and b 
Lord Wellosley and the officers acting under his authority in Cuttack, that 
the temple and the Brahmans attached to 1t should be taken under the protec 
tion of the British Government This assurance wasin strict conformity with 
the principles on which the affairs of our emmrein India have uniformly 
been administered ‘Lhe allowance was fixed at 60,000 Rupees per annum, 
but 18 stated im the report of the Bengal Government, dated 11th March 
1844, to have been reduced to Rs 86,178 12 2, 1n consequence of the rehin 
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quishment of the Satais Huzari estate to the temple. We are of opinion 
that it would be very advisable, according to the suggestion offered in the 
fame report to commute the remainder of the allowance in the same man- 
ner, by restoring any other lands of equal value which may formerly have 
belonged to the tomple. We desire, therefore, that if you concur in this 
view, you will take the necessary measures for carrying this arrangement 
into effect; and that the lands may be left exclusively to the management 
of the officers of the temple, and thus that the discontinuance of our inter- 
ference with its concerns may be made complete. 


We are, &c. 
(Signed) J. Snepnerp. H. SHanx. 
H. Wriroce. A. GAaLLoway. 
W. ASTELL. A Rosberrson. 
F. Wanven. W. B. Bayiey. 
J. Locu. H. ALrxanpDeER. 
J. MastERMAN H. St. G Tucker 


W. Youna. 
London, 18th December, 1844. 


Our readers, we doubt not, are aware of the impossibility of 
preserving any strict chronological order in a narrative of this 
nature, confined as we are to space. We shall therefore make 
no apology for engaging the reader’s attention to the considera- 
tion of a valuable document forwarded by Mr. Commissioner 
Mills to the Sudder Board of Revenue, in 1843. 

The Commissioner had been called on by the Board, about 
the middle of that year, to answer certain questions, and supply 
the most authentic intelligence, regarding the temple, for the 
information of the Court of Directors. He commences his 
document* with a succinct history of the origin of the temple 
and tax: rightly considered necessary for the due understand- 
ing of his first urgument.—‘‘ The specific ground on which it 
was stated in Lord Auckland's Minute, that the allowance of the 
temple is distinct and unconditional.” We shall make a few 
extracts, which the reader will do well to compare with what 
we have already written. “I find,” says Mr. Mills, ‘ from the 
* accounts which were rendered by the officers of the temple 
‘ for the two years preceding the accession of the British 
‘ power, that is in 1801-1802, the sum of 97,132-10-15 ka- 
‘ Auns, equal to Rs. 24,283-6-3 ;—in 1802-18038, 87,228-10-10 
* kahuns of cowry, or Rs. 21,807-2-2, disbursed by the Mah- 
‘ ratta Government to cover the deficit of the receipts over the 
‘ disbursements. The practice of the Mahratta Government 
* was to have the accounts of receipts and disbursements annu- 
‘ ally adjusted, and to supply the deficiency from its own 
‘ treasury. This practice was continued for some years by the 
‘ British Government. The allowance, there can be no ques: 


* Our copy is dated 20th August, 1843. 
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‘ tion, was considered permanent, though the amount of it was 
* vanable ’ 

The Commissioner then proceeds to bring forward the portion 
of loid Wellesley’s Despatch to Colonel Haicourt—nearly the 
whole of which we have aleady given—in which he lays the 
chief stress on the woids “protected zn the ercrcise of thew 
religious dutees The reader may remember that we laid it 
on the order —‘ Be careful not to contract with the Brahmans 
any engagements uhich may limit the pouer of the Boatish 
Gorcarnment, de’ 

The sccond clause of the Commissioners document relates 
to “the authouty under which the established donation for the 
suppoit of the temple of Jagannath, maintimed in Regulation 
12 of 1805, was first gianted,—o1r the period during which it 
may be huown to have been rcecivcd, and its amount 

The Comt of Ducctors particularly wished to know “ the 
authouity 

“The Governo: General in Counal, writes the Commuission- 
er, “authouzed Mr Melville * to defiay the expenses of the 
‘temple, the dite of the authority I cinnot trace, but the 
* Government im Couneil,t wore pleased to observe as fol- 
lows ‘In authorising the Collecto: to incu the expenses 
necessary for the support of the temple, it was of course to be 
understood that such authotty had icfercnce to the capenses 
incurred for the puipose duiing the lute Malnatta Govern 
ment 
It is likewise the Commission(1s opimon that the lands 
belonging to the temple never constituted “the only known 
endowmcnts pcitiuning to 1t, —in support of which, besides an 
abstiact of lands assigned for the use of the temple, he gives 
other 1esources, “ under various lcads, viz poll tax, custom 
duties, intestate property, &c’ and upon every Lal Jatn = fif- 
teen annas We have already alluded to the probable resomces 
of the temple under the Mahrattas 

In the following observations by the Commissioncr will be 
found in addition to other inforroation, the character of the 
present Rajah Superntcndent—far too kindly drawn, the in- 
formation regaiding the Purharns, which satisfied the Court 
of Directors, as we have shewn 1n the letter alrcady quoted ; 
and, lastly, Mr Mulls argumcuts for not discontinuing the dona 
tion — 


a n wn wn wn 


“T consider it my duty to offer a few 1emaiks on the attempt which 18 
now being made to sut aside the settlement of Lord Auckland. The settle 


* Tn the manuscript it 18 “ the Commissioner” 
+ In reply to the Boards address to Government of the 17th June, 1806 
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ment, masmuch as rogaids tho abolition of the tax has given satisfaction to 
the people, but this 13 not the case with that pat of the arrangement which 
vests tho supemtendence of the temple in the Rajah of Khuidah The 
body of the Hindu people not only object to the man, who 1s a peison of 
thrifty chaiacter, and endeavouis to Jumit the expenditure to the lowest 
ee aimount, in ordu that he may appropiate to his own use the 
sut plus 

ry I beg on the pat of both the Magistiate and myself as superintendent 
of the Polue of the distint to conti idiut these most unfounded statements 
vf the Pamphletce1, and to state that neither have the Purhaizs becn cncou 
aged o1 protected dnectly o: induectly by the oflicery of Government, nor 
hive the Pole becn employcd dinectly o1 mditectly im the mpiessment 
of persons to diag the car since the abohtion of the pilnim tax 

With the Pimhanis on Pundihs the Govcanmcnt officcrs cannotin any 
Way come in contut and as tothe umpire smcnt ot the people T may add that 
tho Raah of Abuidah wuted on me list month at Pun and mnplored the 
ad and wsntince of the Government officers for sc ming the ittend ince 
of the ‘ Batiuhs 02 persons whose duties 1t 1s to diag the Ruths which I 
percmptony actuscd to him = Tt w for the purpose of obt unig some mm 
fluence and authority over these people thit the Rajth is willing to trike 
the Sitar Lavan Mehals mto Ins own hands and 1s desnous of Cugaging 
fur the revenue of other larg estates lus propeity bang now held Ahas 
by Govainmi ut for politic ud reasons 

f Tbe abolition of the tuys hw without doubt added to ghe number of 
piusiims but im no other icspect his the splendou: of the cé¥emonies been 
auginentcd 

Ow imtaference with the manigement of the temple secmed a sme ad 
Munistiation of its affias and indy doubt mere wcd the celebrity ot the tem 
ple among the Hindus und thericfore 15 its withdraw u unpalatable to them 
Howcvar, the withdr wil of oun interfezcuce has becn in then ¢yes ma great 
measure acdecmed by the tuth winch we hae kept im contmuing the pay 
mcut of the estublished donation We me bound in futh and in justice to 
pay the established donation for the support of the tample and this 1s now 
done in the manna which J think i the least objection ble to our feclings 
as Chiistians, and tiuly his Lod A\ucklind ranaiked ow pledge was not 
to the individu priests but to the Hindu Public, who alone can 1clease us 
hom ow obligations 

Lhe plan adyocated by some to discontinue the donation and to pernnt 
the Rajah aud Piicsts to collect in lieu thereot the usual fees, would not 
only involve tho violation of the plcdac, which his becn given to the Hindu 
Pubhe, but the voluntary contuibutions would giadually degenciate mto a 
source of exaction and oppitssion to the mlg@ims and would cicate a gicat 


fecling of discontent amongst oui Hindu sulyects ¢ 


Itis Mr Mills opinion, then, that “so far as human justice 


1s to be regaided, our violation of the pledge sums beyond all 
power of eaplanation 


“Is the trade of the Purhanus sanctioned by Government and is the authority of 
the Police employed to impress the labowing classes to diag the car at Jagannath ? 


+ Is the superstition of Jagannath under the arrangements now sanctioned flourish 
ing beyond all experience ? 


{ We have copied the whole of this extract from the corrected manuser ipt—iu_ which 
the Commissioners Vonections ae so numerous, that it 18 difficult for us to do any 
juste to his language However, his sentiments me exzressedin the above We 
believe that the whole 1s painted m the “ Blue Book. 
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This opimion appears to have been of greater weight than any 
of the others set forth in the Blue Book. It is curious to ob- 
serve the secret struggle for independence which appears to 
reign among the Rajahs of Khurdah. In the above extract 
we find him willing to take the temple lands under his own 
management to gain influence over the people. And to the 
reader, not skilled in revenue matters, it may be well to observe, 
that landed property is said to be held “ Ahas,” when under 
the immediate management of the Government Officers, in con- 
tradistinction to being farmed or leased out to others. The 
Rajah, on the occasion of the abolition of the pilgrim tax, 
wished even to have the rights and privileges of a tributary 
chieftain confirmed in his person, “it being as these jungly 
Rajahs think derogatory to be placed on a level with the sub- 
jects of the Mogulbundi in the plains.” Pilgrimage to Jag- 
annath, among the chioftains of the tributary Mehals, is a rare 
occurrence. They secm to consider the Rajah as the relic of a 
once despotic power—fallen—fallen—fallen ! They are not wil- 
ling to pay the large sums of moncy exacted from them by the 
superintendgpt to perform the ccremony at the temple: they 
prefer hoarding up their wealth in thcir own wild lands to ex- 
ue it on Jagannath, or rather on the Rajah of Khur- 
dah. 

The plan proposed by the Court of Directors for the discon- 
tinuance of our interference with the temple was by no means 
an easy one to carry out. In 1844, Rs. 35,758, were paid in 
cash from the Government treasury, nominally as a pension to 
the superintendent, but really for the support of the temple. 
The collections of the Sattais Hazari Estate, amounting to 
Rs. 17,001, were exclusively made over to the Rajah. But, with 
the exception of this property, there were no lands of which 
any record was then extant, or of which any traco was forth- 
coming, that had been set aside for the use of the temple. The 
Muthdarris were no doubt satisfied with the general confusion, 
—which had been gradually ripening since the conqucst of tho 
province,—so, of course, they were not very anxious to come 
forward. 

In May, 1845, Mr. Mills applied all his skill to effect a satis- 
factory settlement of lands on the Rajah, in lieu of money. 

Alluding to this matter, he wrote to the Sudder Board of 
Revenue :—‘ Touching the commutation of the money allow- 


, the Rajah of 

dead Clerk of 

: ; ve pee ee we eens we reeves eed Superintendent of the 

temple sends the sacred sanders and rags from the head of the image Jagannath, as 
a token of approbation.”—History, page 42. 
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‘ ance now paid by Government, by the assignment of the 
‘ Revenues of the Rajah’s Zemindari, Talukah Delang, Per- 
* gunnah Lembai, I regret to state that my own and the Col- 
* lector’s endeavours have failed to obtain the Rajah’s consent 
‘ to the proposed arrangement. He opposes it because of the 
‘ possibility of his becoming a dependent Zemindar, a contin- 
‘ gency which might follow his ejection from tho office of super- 
‘ intendent of the temple, for any acts of misfaisance ; I do 
not think that we could, with any degree of justice, force such 
an arrangement on him.” 

“ Yet,” continues the Commissioner, “the Rajah is not in- 
disposed to accept the revenue of other Mehals, as enumorated 
by him, in lieu of the donation.” 

At length the monoy donation was set down at Rs. 24,600. 
Thus was “ British connexion” lessened by 11,000 rupees. 

It is useless to trouble our readers with the items which make 
up this total ; but it was argued from the account of them that, if 
the prescut money payment should be discontinued, the British 
Government would still have to make good to the temple, annu- 
ally, Rs. 24,600, “in lieu of sayer abolished and gssignments 
on the revenue which have long since been appropriated by the 
Ae This, of course, entirely depends on the question of 
“ pledge.” 

At the close of the year 1815, an order was issued from the 
Council Chamber, substituting an annual payment of rupees 
23,821, for rupees 30,758-9-6. 

The sale of normal—a sort of “ holy food’—and fees relin- 
quished to the superintendent, were deducted from the previous 
annual donation -—and hence its present amount. 

The above fees are styled ‘* Dhuwja Pindica:’—those levied 
on articles presented to Jagannéith. There now remains little 
more to be said ; notwithstanding there is yet a good decal more 
to be done. 

The present superintendent of Jagannath, we believe, obtains 
annually, at least rupees 20,000 from perquisites and the Satais 
Hazari estate, and nothing would tend to prove in so direct a 
manner the estimation in which the religion of Jagannath is 
really held in Orissa as the backwardness or forwardness of tho 


é 


* Letter to the Under Secretary to the Government of Bengal—dated 6th Septem- 
ber 1845, from the Under Secretary to the Government of India. 


The Governor-General in Council, we read in the above letter, would not accede to the 
Commissioner's proposition of purchasing land for the purpose of making over to the 
temple. They think that “the most reasonable course” will be to place the endow- 
ments of Jagannath as nearly as possible on the same footing as we found them on 
the acquisition of the provinep, and to discontinue the payment of any sum in excess 
of the funds as then existing :—This appears to have been the immediate cause of 
the reduction of the donation. 
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wealthy Muthdans to pay the donation at present afforded by 
Government # 

There can be no question that the most politic plan would 
have been to have abolished the donation with the pilgiim-tax 
Even the no very bright intellects of the pilgrims, at least, 
would have then imbibed the 1dea—that they gave nothing to 
the Government,—so why should the Government pay moucy 
for the support of their religion However, the thing has been 
done, and all the appearance of a fixture has been given toit, 
50 we must get out of the scrape the best way we can We cer- 
tainly thmk that 1t 18 perfectly easy to get out of 1 without 
advocating the principles laid down by Machiavelli in ngs Pumce 
Yet, from the unusual quantity of depravity at Jagannath, we 
aire inclined to think that some nnuglit agree with that wise but 
crafty Itahan, of a dark and licentious age, who deemed that a 
wise and prudent Prince “ought not to keep lis parole, when 
the keeping of 1t 15 to his piejndice, and the causes for which he 
promised removed. Jn the case of the Rajah of Khurdab, 
certainly, he has not been punctual with us,—so we are not 
obliged to @) such stuictness with him 

In a case like that of Jagaundth, we cannot find so much 
fault with these opimons, although, as we have said, they are 
not at all necessary. Suicly it 1s iuconsistent to disburse sums 
of money from the Biitish treasury for the expenscs attendant 
upon idolatry, while efforts aie bemg made for the promulgation 
of education and Chiistianity among the people 

If we will adhere to the “ pecunialy support prineiple—why 
drain the charity of mdisiduals and societies to keep up the 
source of enlightenment ? Almost every Hindu, from the Ra- 
jah to the beggar, 1s well aware of lus security under British 


* Lxclusive of this donation—the following sums are 
paid annually out of the Pur treasury Rs 483 12 0 
§,406 10 
2,006 10 


0 
6,017 0 0 

Add to tlis the annual donation paid to the Superinten 
dent eee eeedee geeaeead e J e e e e e ° e eenee 23,321 0 0 


29,038 O O paid directly 


and indirectly towards the support of the worship of Jagannith. The second of these 
ttems, according to the Autho1 of the “ History of Pui,’ appears to be the only rational 
one, riz Re 3,460 to the Mohunt of a Muth, consequent on the resumption of Per 
guunah Kodbar, which had been held 1cnt free on account of oflermgs to the idol 
inade from 1t—The reason of the first em, Ry 483 12, says the Head Clerk, is not 
traceable , and we agree with him IJhe third, Rs. 2 606 10, 1» paid to an Adhi Kan 
for the purpose of di.tiibuting’ holy food “ to staiving and destitute pilgrims,” &c. 
It will be seen that all these suins depend on the word “pledge.” Supposing the term, 
Holy Land,” extended ove: holt the peninsula, where would the Biitih ievenue of 
the country come from?’—Ihe amount annually received by the supermtendent of 
agennaéth 1s said to be Rs 46,29], Ihe Head Clerk states that Rs 31,006 are actu 
ally expended by the Rayah—leaving a cleat saving of 15,000 We have heard that 
this clear saving 1" neaier to the avowed expenditure 


~ 
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protection. That protection is, and has been, carried out to 
an exteut never before known in India. Is not this enough, 
then, without our paying moncy to be mis-appropriated at the 
stronghold of the Hindu religion, through the wretched avarice 
of a heartless and ignorant potentate. 

We would withdraw every vestige of a money payment, for 
the benefit of the Hindu people ; we would withdraw it to shew 
that we do not live in a stand-still age—but in an age of pro- 
gression ; we would abolish the “donation” to dispel all ugly 
appearance and the wrong interpretations put forward by the 
ignorant on the subject of British connexion with Jagannath. 
But, although it would silence, we should not lke to see it 
abolishcd mercly to satisfy those who make it their business 
to exaggerate the matter and calumuiate the Government. 

Let us now briefly touch on the subject of fees previous to 
bringing our article to a conclusion. 

It is from these,—the offerings; the Satais Hazari Mehal; 
and the muths—that we wish to sec the entire future resources of 
Jagannath drawn. 

On the abolition of the pilgrim tax, the right of the Pur- 

harris to levy fees was abrogated by the remission of the tribute 
they paid to the Governinent. “ The Pundahs,” says a document 
of 1839, “ will be content with their own gains, and so will in 
* the end the Purharris. The fee is but a very trifling portion 
of the Pilgrim's expense—for, to use the words in Harring- 
ton’s Analysis, he is fleeced by the pundahs not only of all the 
money he brings with him, but of promissory notes for future 
payments. Indeed it is a well known fact that pilgrims are 
in the habit of burying outside of the town or leaving in the 
hands of shopkcepers on the road cnough to take them home, 
so well do they know that these extortioners will turn them out 
of the town naked and penniless.” 
In June 1846, it appears to have been the intention of the 
President in Council to take “ the earliest fitting occasion” for 
the repeal of the prohibition of the collection of fees contained 
in Act X. of 1810, ‘* the object being to restore to the temple 
that portion of its original funds which was believed to be de- 
signated by the words “ Fee of fifteen annas on each Lal Jatri.” 

But the Commissioner of Cuttack deprecated the repeal of the 
prohibition, “shewing,” says the lettcr,* ‘‘ that the object songht 
to be attained would not be thereby accomplished.” 

It appears that no satisfactory information was obtained res- 
pecting the nature of the above fec,—in short it had “ never 
been levied.” We do not exactly understand this mystery ; so 


w n “~ nw x Lad ~ nw 


* From the Secre to the Government of India to the Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, dated the 27th June, 1846. 
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we shall content ourselves with giving the remainder of the 
President in Council's opinions on the matter of fees: “ It 
‘ appears that the prohibition contained in Act X. of 1840, was 
‘ rendered necessary by the extortion and oppression to which 
‘ the pilgrims were subjected at the hands of the Purharris and 
‘ Pundahs when the collection of their fees was left to them- 
‘ selves. Such being the state of the casc, the President in 
‘ Council, upon further consideration, is of opinion that the 
‘ proposed alteration of the law is not required.” Of course, to 
abolish the donation, there must be a total repeal of this law 
and any other Jaw particularly regarding Jagaundth—a noble 
cousummation, the early realization of which, we fondly hope, 
the present able Commssioner, Mr. Gouldsbury, will not fail to 
urge on the attention of a not unwilling Government. 

In the Friend of India of May 11th, and June Ist, we find some 
interesting matter regarding Jagannath. First we are informed 
that Mr. Poynder’s motion for the discontinuance of the dona- 
tion ‘‘ which has been paid to the hierarchy of Jugannith,” had 
been carried by a majority of Séirty-six in the Court of Pro- 
prictors. On this the Serampore journalist remarked—‘‘ The 
discontinuance of the donation in obedience to the resolution of 
the Court of Proprietors must, as a matter of justice, be accom- 
panied by the repeal of the Act."—Act X. of 1810—* which 
will place the establishment of Jagannath on precisely the same 
footing as that of all othcr temples in India.” The Chairman 
was one of the four who voted against the discontinuance of the 
payment; and certainly far beyond our knowledge is the proof 
for the assertion—that the Company is bound by treaty to 
continue it! 

In the paper of June Ist, we find a very original letter from 
Mr. Peggs—yet one written with very good intentions—in which 
it is stated that the motion for the separation of the Govern- 
ment from the temple of Jagannath was resisted by the Court 
of Directors. Mr. Peggs then procecds to bring forward evidence 
against the supposed pledge—all of which is very satisfactory. 
But he takes away not a little of the charm of all good intentions 
by the occasional use of language more culculated perhaps to 
nritate than to convince. 

Our task is now done.—That it has been one of intricacy and 
difficulty we think every candid reader will admit. Wo therefore 
cannot expect much uniformity of opinion on many of the 
points we have discussed. ‘‘ The education of different men, 
their prejudicos, their various talents and advantages—the par- 
ty spirit, the unfavourable habits—the mere ambiguity of lan- 
guage, will constantly occasion a diversity, a great diversity of 
judgments.” 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


Lntroduction to the Bengali Language, by the late Rev W. 
Yates, D. D. in two volumes. Edited by J. Wenger, Cal., 
18£7. 


WE owe an apology to the respected Editor of this truly important 
and useful work for not sooner intreducing it to the attention of our 
readers. The truth is that we intended to bestow upon it something 
more than an ordinary notice. Alieady we have had dissertations 
on the Sanskrit, the Urdu and the Hindi; and our purpose was next 
to follow these up by a similar disscitation on the Bunguli language 
and Litcrature—designing in time to survey the entire circle of our 
Indian languages and dialects. As we were meditating on the sub- 
ject of Bengali, the volumes from the pen of the late Dr. Yates and 
his learned Exhtor came opportunely to hand ; and then we at once 
resolved to make them the basis and materielle fur our intended dis- 
sertation. ut, alas, for merely human resolutions! Again and 
again have we been baulked and defeated in our designs by endless 
interruptions and nanicless calls and claims on our time, attention, 
and strength. And not seeing for certain, even now, when our larger 
purpose may be carried into effect, we have determined to wait no 
longer ; since even the briefest notice may be better than a prolonged 
or total oversight. 

Obliged, for the reason now stated, to eschew all minutely detailed 
or critical remarks, we can only say, that, having carefully looked 
over these volumes, we can contidently reeconmend them to all who 
desire to cultivate an accurate acquaintance with the Bengali lan- 
guage. ‘The grammar, which is extremely simple and lucid in its 
arrangement, contains every thing really useful. The reading lessons 
in the first volume, with the accompanying notes and vocabulary, are 
admirably adapted for beginners ; while the second volume contains 
selections of a higher order, titted for those who have made considera- 
ble advancement. The whole constitutes a complete Encyclopedic 
apparatus for the acquisition of the language, which the intelligent 
student will look for in vain elsewhere. ‘The selections alone are 
worth far more than the entire cost of the two volumes. They con- 
tain, in truth, all that is choicest and best in Bengali Literature—a 
Litcrature, which, in its intrinsic worth, or rather, for the most part, 
its intrinsic worthlessness, bears no proportion to the capabilities of 
the language itself. But let us remember how comparatively little 
the English language contained of what is really genuine and worthy 
of being preserved beforo the Elizabethan era. And let us hope, 
that, from the various educational processes now in busy operation, a 
new and better race of native authors will arise, who will rescne their 
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mother tongue from the disgrace of being the velricle of a contempti- 
ble, debasing. and even polluting literature, and convert it into a ine- 
dium for the wide and diffusive communication of all that is useful 
in science and noble in philosophy—all that is lofty in thought, pure 
in sentiment, and heavenly in devotion. 

With the view of doing all the justice, which our brief space will 
allow, to the work we shall hore subjoin, first, the Author’s—and 
secondly, the Editor's preface. 


AUTHOR'S PREFACE, 


The author of these volumes, having published an Introduction to Hindustani, 
which has succeeded beyond his expectations, and in a comparatively short time 
reached its sixth edition ; and haviug been encouraged by his friends to belicve that, 
as thestudy of the Bengali is now advancing, a work upon a similar plan would be 
equally useful, has been induced to prepare the present work, which he now submits 
to the public, for the use of Bengali students. 

It consists of two volumes, the first of which is chiefly of European, and the 
second entirely of Native compositions. They are complete in themselves ; and 
it is hoped that by means of them the Icarner may gain a competent knowledge 
of the language, and if he studies them thoroughly, such a knowledge as will 
enable him to stand a rigid examination. 

The first volume consists of a Grammar and Select Reading Lessons, with an 
explanation at the end. 

Tho Grammar is divided into ten chapters, and the division is so simple that the 
student will have no difficulty in referring to any part he may wish to consult. 
Though not large, it will be found to contain all that is of importance to a correct 
knowledge of the language. For the use of those who may have tu converse with 
pandits, a list of the native grammatical termp has been added. 

The Reading Lessons of the first volume consist of simple sentences, fables, 
anecdotes, &c. which have been so arranged as to furm an easy introduction to the 
reading of the second. 

The Notcs appended to the first volume will be found particularly useful to the 
learner, as they will present to him at once the exact sense of the word in the place 
where it occurs ; and thus save him from the perplexity which too often arises from 
having to select from a number of meanings in a dictionary, the one most suitable 
to the passage he is reading. He will also be able to refer to what he reads, for 
examples of the exact sense iu which particular words are used. 

The second volume contains in a condensed and corrected form, the best parts 
of all the native prose compositions in Bengali. 

When a person commeuces the study of any language, he is anxious to know 
what books it contains, and what prospect he has of mecting with any adcquato 
reward for his labour. To the student in Bengali the promise of remuneration is 
not flattering ; for although the lauguage itsclf is a noble one, capuble of express- 
ing almost any idea with precision and force, yet there are in it at present very 
few books. 

Little, however, as it may contain of native composition, every onc studying it, 
whether for purposes of traffic or religion, will wish to be acquainted with that 
little, not for the sake of the ideas communicated, but for the sake of learning how 
ae ideas are expressed, and what may be considered the peculiar idiom of the 

anguage, 

_ Next tothe desirablencss of possessing what the Natives have written, it is of 
importance to a learner to possess the whole in an arranged form. It requires 
some knowledge to determine which books are easiest and which most difficult to 
read, which ought to be read first and which second ; and it isno small advantage 
to him to have them laid before himiu the order in which they ought to be read. 
To this particular attention has been paid, so that each book has been placed in 
the order in which it ought to be read, beginning with the ocasiest aud proceeding 
gradually to the more difficult. 
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Another advantage arising from this work will be that the most indelicate and 
disgusting passages aro omutte@ It would have been well if every vestige of 
idolatry could have been removed, but that was impossible While pwified from 
the most offunsive parts, there will still bo enough left to remind the reader that 
the wiite1s were not Christians It 1s howevc of consequence, when necessitated 
to 1ead such wiitings for the sake of acquning a coiruct knowledge of the lan- 
guage, to have them fiee from the most impure and dcfiling passages 

Here the philanthiopist will sco what is the 1c state of Bengal in regard to 
hterature He must undeistand that up to the period whcn Di Carey commenced 
his laboms3 in 1800, there was scuccly a piumtcl book m the language And 
from that time to the prescnt thuc has becn, with the exception of rehgious books 
and tiacts, scarcely onc work of original nitive composition , nearly all that have 
been printed have becn tr unslations from Sanskrit Pcisian o: Linghish 

We may hope from this time thit the sccne will bum to bighten, and that 
from among those whose minis hwe bccn stoicl with knowledge by the study 
of Ewmope in litcratuic and science some will itse up who will enrich their native 
lan zu vze not only with excellent tr mslations of standirl works but with original 
compe ae which will shew thit they hwe diunk decp at the fountain of true 

now ledge 

In the meantime it will not be without its usc to have collected mto 2 small 
Compass all that the Jumguage contuns of general literiutue np to the year 1840 
It will be uscful 1s furnishing mites to form 1 corect estimate of the past, and 
will at the suno time fix i point from wlich the piosiess of futuic zenu ations 
my be fanly crculated Woull that the eves of Bengali youth mizht be fixed 
on this suconl volume, till they blush for the literature of the pst, and 1csolve 
with ul then he wts that thar language shall present to the woild something better 
foi the future 
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The peeuliw cicumstances un icr which the present work 1s published, render it 
nocessuy for the Ldite: to y pend anc ther pref ree to the preceding 

When the lymcented Author Iuft Indivin June 1645, never to icturn, he made 
ove to the Lditor ul his hiturary munuseirpts and zie him his last dneetions con- 
coming thum Withictearcic tothis wokhe sul ‘ Hee I have collected the 
mites for w Intioduction to the BunsaliI wae but the whole 1s 1n so am- 
purfect a state that Ticar it woull entul to> much libom upcn yon to publish 
it dung my absence [shill therefore only 1c yucst you to keep all the pipus 
untilmy retun Iwo months vftuwuds when the mtellijcnce of Di Latess 
dunth iexhed Calcutia, the L lito: wis natn uly led to examine the pipers icfcr- 
rodto Hotoundthit the Gramma the picfue andthe table of contents to the 
sccond volume were piepired, and he us» di covercd some materials intended 
for the Reader with afew hints respecting them anangemcnt It may therefore 
be said thit the autho. wrote tho Giimmar ind funished the pl im for the whole, 
Whilst the L hto. must be responsible for ne uly all the rest 

In the Grammaz he hi vented to mtroduce view corrections and wWdhitions, 
especially in the Syntax, but tiken 1 a whole, it 19 Di Latess work Ihe ma- 
torus prepmcd for the Reader by Di % atcs consist of the tust three or fom 
pges and most of the mecdotes in chiptuu TV The iemamdu hi bicn sup- 
pled by the Dditoi, chicfly from the Calcatt, School Book Socictys public itions 
he has also venturcd to add a chapter of sciurptuial cxtracts, bung persuaded that 
itis likely to be of meat usc to the student of the languize Respecting the 
Explanatory Notes, he 1%» by no means cutiun that they ae such as Di Yates 
intended them to be 1m the absence of wy speci) directions he has been guided 
by his own judgntent aided by the experienc detvod from twelve ycars’ practice 
in teaching various languases, both anaiunt and modcin His object has been to 
cneourage the lewner by moeting every difhculty that may prcscnt itself to him, 
but to be spaiing in repeating the same cvpl mation how far tht object has becn 
attained, and the adv intage of the student sccured, can be dctczmined only by 
those who may usc the work = An ondinuy critic may discover much that to hin 
appcars to be icdundant , whibt the beginne: mav be glad to find his uumciou> 
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difficulties Icssened The alphabetical Indox of words will, it 1s hoped, not only 
assist and strongthen his memory, but also render 1t wholly unnecessary for him to 
have recourse to a dictionary m reading the first volame 

The second volume contains the pieccs selected by Dr Yates himself It appears 
from the preface that he mtended to re-wiite severil or most of them this the 
Lditor has not presumed to do, he has only mado a few occasional alterations, 
when the original readings were eithcr obscure, or too offensive to be borne, or 
calculated to lead to er1oneous conclusions respecting the idiom of the lan,zuage 
His unwillingness to make altcrations has armen from aconyiction that it may be 
useful to the leiwner to become familar with every descuption of style, whether 
pureor fwity, partly becauscin conversing o1 corresponding with Natives, he will 
mcet with a fwilty style more ficquently than with a pure one, and paitly also bc- 
cause itis very dificult to decide winch kind of Beng sh style deserves to be called 
pus Owing to the cxtent of the second volume, no explanatoyy notes hive been 
wppended to it, the student will thcrciore be obliged to have recourse to a dic- 
tionary and to the and of a pandit 

At onc timc the Lditor mtended to prepuce 1 voc tbulary to match the wok but 
on further icflection he rehnquishcd the task not only on account of its difhculty 
inl tcdiousnuss, but also because some valuwble dictionuics wo aheady in cxs- 
tence Among these the best, 18 far iit gous 15 AMfortons it contains, howeven, 
only thosc words which aic derived trom the Sanshuit Dr Curcy s, in thice quaito 
volumts, 15 by {ur the most copious, but rathe: unwicldy Io. o:dmary purposes 
Marshmans wWridgmcent of it, and Mendiess dictionary ae the mosthandy  Un- 
fuitun ucly the 1 Tito 1s not u yuunted with Haw jhion s dictionary , but he supposes 
it to be worthy cf thitemmcnt schol u 

It miy perhaps not be ont cf place t> offur a few 1¢muhs on the best plan 
to be idopted im studyine the Bonga lanuaje Lhe greatest difficulty, that 
af Juumme torcid his tole une untecl at the vorv outset The student will 
do wull to go> cuctally with the ul of v mative teach, throush the tnst ox 
pi. csof the guaammar onl aften that to1071, vt first mercly as an exercise in 
readin,, the select s ntumecs which follow the mammar Let him not bo discou- 
razed uf he should find th ut at requires scevcral month» to mn to read fluently 
others have found it 50, ind can bear testimony to the consoling fact, thit no 
subs quent difhculty as halt so gicat 

Whilst pursuing the above course of reading, let lim by duzices carefully study 
the decleusions p 11—16 As soon as he his mastend these he will be able, 
with the ul of the esplanitory notes, to undcstind and trinslate many of the 
sclat sentences Fe sho ild go thou,h these sentences onco and agam ho will 
feel encourazed by finding thit hu cim mike ont the sense, and they will by 
degrecs convey to lis mind some 1kca of the structure of the Imyuaze, and + fur 
hnowlcdge of the most uscfal words md phrases Many of thom atc expressed in 
the famihu ritha: than the book sijle, with «view to cnible him to understand 
the common colloquial language moire icidily thin would othu wise be the case 
Whilst going throush these sentenccs, Iet him, vfter Je unig the dceclensions, study 
the rezular conjugation, p 30—37, m1lp 43 44 Nest It him musttr the pro- 
nouns, omitting m the fist imstance the mfcrio. forms contamed np 28 When 
he hnows the declcnsions the regula conju,ation, and the pronouns, he will begin 
to sce Ins way, and be able to devise his own plan of gomg through the whole of 
the Gramma and Reader 

In studying the Giammiyr he will deive little benefit fiom a pandit, beyond 
leanmg fiom Inm the propor pronunuation of the word as they oecw , he should 
theicf 16 stu ly it mamly by Limsclf’ On the otha hand be may with great ad- 
vontije avul limsclf of the a: lof 2 native instiuctor in gc ing through the Read- 
G1, forthe native tcrche: will not only impnt to his pupil thd proper pionun- 
ciation but also contuubute lugcely to cxtcnd his knowledge of words and phrases 
by endeavouring, to caplain o1 puaphrasc those that occur in the book On this 
account a pindit who 1s wholly unacqu unted with English gencrally proves moie 
ustful than one who having 1 smatteriny of it, endeavours, from mure politeness, 
to pic his explanations im that langnage 

Such is the practical plan, which in the opmion of the Luitor, will prove the 
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shortest way of obtaining a fair acquaintance with a language which is spoken by 
as many people as any of the languages of Europe, Those who wish to study it 
critically, will find it necessary to master the structure of the Sanskrit : but even 
such students will soon discovcr that a previous acquaintance with Bengali, as 
recommended here, is a most useful preparation for that arduous task. 

Should the expectations exprossed in the Author’s preface be realized, the Editor 
will feel himself compensated for the time and labour bestowed upon a work, which 
sues consideration than the claims of friendship could ever have induced him to 
undertake. 


To these sober and judicious counscls we have nothing farther, for 
tho present, to add. Our earnest wish is that the lamented Author's 
expectations may be fuily realized; and that the excellent Editor 
may thus live to see the day, when, in addition to his possessing the 
delightful: assurance of having satisfied the claims of friendship, he 
muy enjoy some forctaste of the fruition of huis labours in tho visible 
growth and progress of a new and improved indigenous Literature 


The Burnet Theological Prizes. 


In the home Journals and Periodicals, the following statement has 
had a very extensive circulation. Not having observed any special 
notice taken of it by the Press of India, it has occurred to us that 
some of our readers would be gratified by being furnished with so 
important a document. As the competition ‘is open to the whole 
English speaking world, who ean tell but in the far East some 
one may be found, whose genius may be stimulated and his lcarn- 
ing summoned forth by so munificent a prize? It may be in 
the remembrance of some of our readers that the last treatises 
which won these Burnet prizes, in J814, were by the late Prin- 
cipal Brown of Aberdeen and Dr. Sumner, now Archbishop of 
Canterbury—the former having gained the first, and the latter the 
second of the prizes. Both works were published, as required by 
the will of the Testator, and enjoyed a considerable share of popu- 
larity ;—that of Dr. Sumner, under the title of “The Reeards 
of the Creation,” being, perhaps, the more popular and suecessful 
of the two. The object itself it is needless for us to attempt to 
recommend: it thoroughly recommends itself. And with all the 
new light which has been thrown on the domain of Nature, whether 
we survey the heaven above, or the earth beneath, within the last 
Jorty years, we may coutidently anticipate that the treatises which 
earn the Prizes in 1851, shall be of a character, both as regards 
style and substance, vastly transcending those of 1814. 





A gentleman deceased left by his decd of settlement 9 considerable fund to be 
applied by his Trustees, at intervals of 40 years from 1774, inthe payment of 
two Premiums, for the best Treatisrs on the following Subject :— 

“The Evidence that there isa Being, all Powerful, Wise, and Good, by whom 
everything exists; and particularly to obviate difficulties regarding the wisdom 
and goodness of the Deity; and this, in the first place, trom considerations 
independent of Written Revelation ; and, in the sccond place, from the Revela- 
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tion of the Lord Jesus, and, fiom the whole, to poimt out the inferences most 
necessary for, and useful to, mankind ” 

The amount of the fund to be so applied cannot bo less, at any period, than 
£ 1,600, and, as nearly as can be ascertained, it will on occasion of the next compe- 
tition, be about £2,400 Three-fourths of the fund divisible at cach period are 
appointed, by the terms of the bequest, to be pad to the Autho: of the Treatise 
which shall be found by the judgus, to be named as after-mentioned, to possess the 
most merit, and the 1emaining fourth to the author of the Tieatise which, in tho 
opinion of said judges, shall be next m merit to tho former, “ after deducting 
therefrom the expense of printing and bmding thice hundred copies of each of 
the sud Treatises, or of purchasing three hundred Printed Copies thercof, as the 
sud Tiustces shall ducect to bo distuibuted by thum among such persons to whom 
they shall think the samc will prove most useful, or in any othe: minnei thit they 
shall judge proper” These Prizes form, it 1s believed, the most liberal encomaze- 
ment ever held out im this wry for the promotion of Natural Theolo,y, and will, 
It 1s hoped, cheit perform wmces of coucsponding value, which my contribute to 
the futher advancement of that scicnce 

The Tiustees, deeply sensible of the importance of the Founders design, and 
anxious, as fu as lies in them, to do full justice to his wishes, ventme to give an 
assurance tht, in appointing the yudzes at the proper time, nothin zg will be regarded 
but that emimenco of character and qualification which shul secure an impaitil 
and satisfactory decision 

The Manisturs of the Established Church of Aberdcen, the Prineipals and Pio- 
fessois of Kings and Musschil Colleges of Aberdccn, and the Tiustecs of the 
Tust itor, arc appomted to nominite and make chore of thice yudzes, who are to 
decade, aziecably to certun inles presciibed in the deel of settiLment, upon 
the compu itive mezits of such Tre itises as shal be Jud before then , and if may 
be proper to mention thit, to discout ise mem puformanccs, the yndges are cm- 
powcred (if unanmnous only,) to find none of the Ireatiscs produced of suflicicnt 
malt to entitle the writers tothe promiums The J1ustees, howcvcr, belicve tht 
in the picsent state of the liturary would, this 1 a contingency which can pscaiccly 
occut 

Tho time allowed by the Tcstito: for the composition of the Treatises for the 
next pcodicu competition, extends to the fst of Jinuaiy, 1854, and his Trustees 
do now intimati, m compliince with lis appomtmcnt, th vt those who shall bucome 
Competitors for the sud Paves inust transnut their Tic wtises to ATTAANDLE and 
Joun Wrnstir, Advocatus in Abc iecn, agents of the Lrustecs, in time to be 
With them on o1 before the sud fnot diy of Juuairy 1954, a none can be received 
afte. that day , wd thcy must be sent fice of all cxpences to thu Tiustucs 

The jud.cs will then, without delay, procced to cx amine and decide upon the 
comparative mcits of such Ticatises as shall be land befure them, and the Trustees 
will, at the fist turm of Whitsunday, after the detcamimation of the jyudgcs, 
pay tho Picmiums to the successful Candidates, agree ibly to the will of the 
Tcstator 

As it tends much to an impartial decision that the names of the Authors should 
be conccaled fiom the judges, the Tiustces request thit the Ticatisos may not be 
m the handwriting of then respective Authors, nor have their nimcs annexed to 
them Each Treatise must be distinguished by a pecuha: motto , this motto must 
be wutten on the outside of + sealed letter, containmg the Author’s name and his 
addices, and sent along with his perfurmince Lhe names of the successful Can- 
didatcs only shall be known by opcnimg thar letters Te other lottcs shall be 
destivyed unopencd The wiuters of the sucecssful Treatises may afterwards have 
them icturncd, by applying to Mcussrs Warseir or the Trustucs, and by mene 
tioning only the motto which they my have assumed 


Letivrs addressed as above (post-paid) will mect with due attention 
Abcrdecn, 23d March, 1817 
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The new Missionary Quarterly. 


Tue work of Missions to the heathen has now become one of tho 
great facts of the age. Having survived the era of ridicule and scorn 
it now bids fair to enter ere long on an epoch of triumph. The grand 
object contemplated is in itself heavenly and sublime ; and even the 
secondary benefits that attend the progress of this cause, are of a 
description to arrest the attention of all philanthropists, whose views 
tise no higher than the material interests of humanity. Many of 
the men who embarked on the Missionary enterprize, have proved 
themselves to be of a high order of intellect as well as piety. 
In cyery important walk of Literature, Science and Philosophy, 
there have been those amongst them who have pre-eminently dis- 
tinguished themselves. And the published works of not a few of 
their number have enjoyed no ordinary popularity, while those of 
others have taken a foremost rank in the domain of scholastic 
erudition. 

It has, however, often been remarked that, while the separately- 
published writings of individual men have thus attained a well earn- 
ed celebrity, the periodical organs of Missionary Societies and Church- 
es, have continued to occupy a somewhat low position in the realin 
of Literature. And this. with regard to the greater portion of them, 
must in candour be freely admitted. They usually consist of thread- 
bare items of intelligence and journals of itineracics abounding 
With tame aud monotonous repetitions—with little or no attempt to 
classify facts, clicit principles, or establish any available generaliza- 
tion. This probably has been not the effect of choice, but the spon- 
tancous result of circumstances. The monthly records and registers 
of missions have hitherto been maimly designed for their immediate 
friends and supporters; and of these, if not the great majority, at 
least an Immense proportion, consist of the humbler members of 
the Christian Church, whose zeal and piety shine forth more con- 
ppicuously than their learning. But be the cause what it may, 
tho fact is undoubted, that up to the present timc, Missionary 
periodic Literature, considered merely in a Literury point of view, 
has been at alow ebb. It has not, on the grounds of literary merit. 
been enabled to find for itself a way into the great and wide spread- 
ing circles of reflective and meditative men. This we have often 
felt to be a great calamity ; more especially when we thought of 
the amount of cultured ability and literary power already devoted 
to the Missionary cause. We therefore rejoice to have it in our 
power to announce to the friends of Missions in India, that this 
grand and long felt desideratum is now at length about to be sup- 
plied. The following statement will eaplain itself. And, when 
we add that the Editor of this new quarterly is no less celebrated a 
man than Isaac Taylor, author of the Natural History of Enthusi- 
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asin we have said cnough to 1ccommend it to the attention of 
evel} member of an cnlightened and intelligent public 


TO COMMINCE IST JANUAR, 1849, 
FHL QUARILRIY RUPOSILORY O1 PROLESTANT MISSIONS 


At the stance of individual members of the several Cvangclic Missionay So- 
cicties that are im accordance as to the broad principles on the ground of which the 
Gospcl should be cared forth among the Ileithen, the Periodical Wok now 
announced has been undertaken 

As none but the nghcst objects aie to be hopt m sicw in this instance, and as no 
ends ac to be subserved which do not commend themsclves 2s subst utially good 
to every Chistian heart, it will be vile to almit upon the pases of the work that 
only which in the genumne scuse of the term, 13 Catholic 

It 1s intended, in the first pl ue to bing together, to combine, and to condense, 
whatcvei is the most characteristic and inpoitant rcliting to the progress and tho 
plospects of ( hristiwity at and wound the several Mi sionary Stitions throuzhout 
the world This mass of sciccte 1 information daved fiom the C onrespondence of 
Missionvies nmediately with the I ditor, would s.mctunes be presented im the 
language of the wi tus, and sometimcs it would be dizcsted, 90 as to emboily, 
within the comp uss of a few pizcs, a Consistent «count of whatuy beus upon the 
plozress of the Gospel within spouiticl £co.1 whic limits It wall be a rule, in 
mahins wulrle for the pmposes of the Quarters. Rrrosrroiy. any com- 
munications from wnoid, to exclude Whit may be of ordinary qnality and, im its 
gencral character of frequent occurrence 1s will 15 Whitcver may, on any just 
giounds be thousht lable to doubt, either w to its absvlute withenticity, o1 ats 
exactness 

In the next place it is mtended to dcvote 9 portion of the Reposit ry to Papers— 
medit itive or practic, of a soit adapted especially to the perusal of Mission inies 
themsclhus, actully libowimg ahoul iczud bang liad also to the benc fit of 
those at home who may be intending wid picpuing so to do Much impuitanee 
18 attached by the projectors of the work to this depatmcnt of it, and, thercfore 
the attention cf thos. whose contributions may be invited i» 1m this pomtcd min 
ner, duccted tow uds it 

In the thud plice, as there 1s always an interchan,crble Conespondence runmny 
on betwecn the Lyan,clization of Heathen Lands, the Scttlumcnt of new Counties, 
and the Progress of Science, it 1s wished that, for the sale of highu objects va 
kept in view, this connexion of things sacred with things scculu should not be lust 
sight of An iutulhgent Missionary, wlile cmploying his best encigies im his pro- 
per fil of Isbour, may be able ineidentally to nutc and to iecord many tacts 
relating to the physical pecuharitics of the country wherun he sojourns, to 
its geological fcrtures, to its productions, to its loa and its Fauna, which 
miy have escaped the eye cvcn of the most obscrvant and best instiucted 
travellus 

Notices and Repoits of this sort, Missionaiics are therefore invited to supply , 
and it 1s hoped, by this me ins, and in the course of time, to 1cndu this compait- 
mcnt of the work a highly valuable icpository of matenals, flowimg in from the 
numerous Stations of sia o1 seven Socictics, scattered over the world, and many of 
them occupying spots that arc the least known or frequented From the reports 
ani icdcntal romatrks of educated Mussionarics, information may especially be 
looked for, bearing upon the history and physical charactenstics of the dificrent 
raccs of the humin fanuly, and upon the derivation and ouxtme of lan- 
guages 
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A Treatise on Arithmetic, exemplifying the principles of its 
Jundamental Rules. Part I. Abstract Numbers. By J. A. 
Wilson ;—Madras, 1848. 


Tus treatise is so similar in design to that of Mr. Newmarch, 
Which we recently—(No. xvi. p. xxxiv.) had the pleasure of introducing 
to the favorable notice of our readers, that a very few remarks, and 
those chicfly of a comparative kind, will suflice for our present 
notice. All that we said in regard to the design of Mr. New- 
march’s work is equally applicable to that of Mr. Wilson’s. They 
arc almost identical, and both have our hearty commendation. 
We presume that Mr. W. composed his work in ignorance of the 
existence of Mr. N.’s: and probably, had he known of its existence, 
he would not have deemed it necessary to lay the present per- 
formance before the public. As it is, those who require such a work 
may take their choice. To our thinking, Mr. N.’s is, upon the whole, 
preferable to Mr. W.’s; and this for the one grand reason, which 
with us is all in all, it seems simpler. This merit, in our cstima- 
tion, more than compensates for a considerable number of errors, 
some of which we took occasion to point out in our former notice. 
The treatise now before us seems free from such errors, but then it 
is not so simple throughout as the other. 

The work of composing such a work seems to us to bear a consi- 
derable resemblance to that of translating from one language to 
another, which every one knows is not an easy task. In point 
of fact it is neither more nor less than translating from the 
language of Algebra, the most coucise and accurate of all languages, 
into the diffusa oratio of ordinary specch. Now the former of 
these languages being one that addresses only the cye, and 
being capable of being read in an indefinite number of ways, the 
translator has to make a choice of the best of these ways, or rather 
the one that is most suitable to his purpose. ‘To illustrate what we 
mean, let us take avery simple algebraic expression ; for example 
the following :-— 

ma _ m a 
nb nb 

We might read off this expression, or express the truth contained 
in it, in any of these ways, and in many others m times a, divided 
by n times b are equal to m divided by n, multiplied by a divided by 
b; or thus—If of two quantities multiples by any numbers be 
tuken, the ratio of these multiples is equal to the ratio which is 
compounded of the ratio of the original quantities, and the ratio of 
the numbers expressing the multiples ;—or thus, If the numerator 
of a fraction be multiplied by one number, and the denominator by 
another, the result is the same as if the fraction were multiplied by 
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another fraction, whose numerator is the former, and whose denomi- 
nator is the latter number ; or thus, If the product of two numbers 
be divided by the product of two others, the result is the same as if 
the product were taken of the quotients resulting from the division 
of one factor of the divisor by one factor of the dividend, and of the 
other factor of the divisor by the other factor of the dividend; or 
thus, The product of two fractions is equal to a fraction whose 
numerator is the product of their numerators, and whose denomina- 
tor is the product of their denominators. We might multiply inde- 
finitely the modes of expressing the same truth; but these modes are 
sufficicut to illustrate our meaning. very one can see that the 
neatest of all these expressions is the first; but yet for the purpose 
of explaining to a learner any of the arithmetical truths taught in 
the formula, 1t is the worst of all; in fact for this purpose it is 
utterly useless. Now the tact of the writer of a work intended to 
explain the principles of arithmetical operation will consist in his 
ability to seize upon the very best reading of the algebraical for- 
mula in which these principles are wrapped up. We need scarcely 
say that in order to do this, he must have long accustomed himsclf 
to take a large view of the bearings of these formule, and hence we 
sce the absurdity of supposing that a very small stuck of mathe- 
niatics is sufficient 10 make a man a good arithmetical teacher. 

We should not advocate the introduction of imetaphysics into a 
work like that before us: yet we think its author might have rendered 
the nature of number somewhat morc intelligible than he has left 
it; or at least he might have shewn what constitutes the difficulty in 
understanding it; and this would have been a great point gained, for 
it is often uearly as important to know that we do not know any 
particular thing, and why we do not know it, as it would be actually 
to know it. We believe we are very apt not to give bovs 
credit for all the capacity of accuracy of conception that they 
possess. We believe for example that all boys can be made to 
comprehend that the product of two numbers, regarded merely as 
number has no definite meaning, and we believe also that if they 
were distinctly made to apprehend that when we speak of the pro- 
duct of two numbers we always mean accertain number of things 
taken a certain number of times, they would have a more accurate, 
and if we may use the expression, a more hearty understanding of 
the process of multiplication. Let not our readers suppose that 
we desire to lay profane hands upon the multiplication table, or to 
tell our sons that 2 times 2 are not 4. All that we would tell them 
is that when we say that 2 times 2 are 4, we mean neither that the 
nuinber two taken twice makes the number four, nor yet that two 
cheese-cakes or pop-guns multiplied by two cheese-cakes or pop 
guus make four cheese-cakes or pop-guns, but always that two 
cheese-cakes, or pop-guns, or horses, or men, or nations, or planets, 
taken two times, are four cheese-cakes or pop-guns or horses or 
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men or nations or planets. In one word that the product of two 
numbers always means, and can mean nothing else than, a certain 
number of things taken a certain number of tines. Into one of 
the errors which we have indicated Mr. Locke scems to have fallen when 
he speaks of “ repeating the idea of an unit, and jong it to another 
unit, and so making thereof one collective idea, marked by the name 
two.” Into the other every tyro falls when he accepts the challange to 
multiply £999-19s. 113d. by £999-19s 113d. It seems to us that it 
would not be difficult 50 to work into a boy's mind an accurate con- 
eeption of the nature of number, that he should not be in danger of 
falling ito cither of these errors. Of this we are certain, that very 
much depends upon the manner of a boy’s initiation into the science 
of numbers—very much, not only of his advancement in that science, 
but very inuch also of his accuracy of thought on all subjects 
whatsocver. 


The India Review and Journal of Foreign Science and the 
Arts—Vol, VIIT. Old Series, Vol. I. (and last) New Series. 
Calcutta, 1847. 


WE need not make any apology to our readers for introducing 
this volume to their notice, as its name is well worthy of a place in 
our miscellaneous list of Indian publications, and itself of a place 
on the shelf of every Indian library. The history of the India 
Review, and of its amiable and respected originator and quondam 
editor, is not unknown to our local readers. On his departure from 
the presidency, or rather, if we mistuke not, on Lord Ellenborough’s 
cutting the bond between all servants of the Hon'ble Company and 
the Press, the Review passed into the hands of a gentleman in 
Calcutta, who has collected within the volume before us, a great 
amount of important matter of a literary and scientific kind, and 
has embellished the whole with very nuinerous pictorial illustrations 
of a very high order of excellence. The number of lithographic 
portraits, figures and diagrams, is so great, that only a very large 
subscription-list could have defrayed the charges of the publication, 
and this the editor did not attain. It was not in him, any more 
than in othor “ mortals, to command success,” but we have no hesi- 
tation in saying that he fully ‘‘ deserved it.” 

The volume before us will bo of great value to those who long 
hence shall scek to illustrate the history of Bengal in our times; as 
they will find in it a vast amount of information respecting the 
“men and things” amidst whom and which we live. The biographi- 
cal notices are especially interesting, and will become still mote so 
when the subjects of them shall have passed away. The portraits 
that accoompany them enhance their value. in every case the 
likeness ‘being admirablo. 
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We are given to understand that a few, and but a few, copies of 
this volume are to be had at the booksellers; and, in our opinion, 
those may account themselves fortunate who are in time to secure 
them. 


A short account of the Materia Medica of Patna By R. 
H. Irvine, M.D, Civil Surgeon. Printed by Order of Go- 
vernment. Calcutta: W. Ridsdale, Military Orphan Press, 
1848. 


Tuts is a work of such palpable utility, in a professional point of 
view, that it requires not a syllable of recommendation at our hands. 
Were every Military, and especially, every Civil Surgeon in India to 
follow the praiseworthy example which Dr. Irvine has set them, 
our knowledge of Indian topugraphy, both general and medical, 
might, long ere now, have been well nigh complete. Dr. Irvine has 
heretofore distinguished himself by the diligent application of his 
talents and learning to the elucidation of subjects of practical and 
scientific importance. Besides occasional contributions to Literary 
Journals, we have before us now his truly admirable and compre- 
hensive account of the general and medical topography of Ajmfr—a 
work, that has never had the justice done to it, which it so eminently 
deserves. And now, as the fruit of his active and accomplished 
mind, we have his account of the Materia Medica of Patna. With 
respect to it, all that we mean, at present, to do, is simply to furnish 
the author’s own preface, with a single page to cxemplify the manner 
in which the work has been executed :-— 


“Tn making investigations as to the nature and propertics of the Native medi- 
cines most in repute at Patna, great labour and much disappointment had to be 
undergone. A very great number of substancesthat were brought forward were 
absolutcly inert and uscless. 

Materia Medica comprises chiefly the study of remedies, their natural character, 
their sensible qualities, their effects upon the living system, the theory of their 
action, and their application to the treatment of morbid affections ; forming so 
many subjects of description or investigation. Divided into such branches is 
Materia Medica studied in all the schools of civilized countrics. In Patna, how- 
ever, as in other parts of India, the Materia Medica of the Native practitioners is 
formed on empiricism, superstition, and licentiousness. The result of the empiri- 
cism is the general and successful application of very numerous simple remedies ; 
the results of the superstition and licentiousness are frequent death. The Natives 
unacquainted with Chemistry never consider the medicinal powers of natural bodies 
as counected with that science. From this they lose the great advantage of 
being able to extract the peculiar principles constituting the efficiency of many 
bulky and inconvenient substances. The same ignorance also entirely precludes 
that proper combination in prescriptions by which the proper addition of one sub- 
stance may modify or give increased activity to another. 

In regard to the Materia Medica of Patna, the fact applies here as elsewhcre 
that many productions now imported aro really indigenous; but, indolence and 
ignorance have prevented their discovery. 

Here also, almost every wealthy inhabitant becomes impotent or in a state, 
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tending to that from excessive early dissipation, and as such, people will pay well 
for relief, a great number of substances arc employed in a very preposterous 
manner with the view of benefitting in that way, hence a largo part of the Patna 
Pharmacopceia, consists of substances employed for their supposed aphrodisial 
virtues. 

Nearly all the articles of real efficacy used by the Natives arc found in our own 
Pharmacopeeia, such as gamboge, impure calomel, pure corrosive sublimate, arseni- 
ous acid, senna, cassia fistula, sulphur, mercury, opium, musk, castor, croton tiglium, 
rhubarb, turbeth root, jalap, impure potash and soda, the impure mineral acids, 
and several others. 

The general nature of their prescriptions is ridiculous in regard to combination 
and quality of materials. 

Such, however, as are the numerous substances sold by the punsarics or native 
apothecaries, still, though generally very cheap and easily procured, they are con- 
stantly adultered, being under no regulation and liable to no investigation what- 
ever ; they are at liberty to injure the licges of the Hon’ble Company, to a full 
eee a especially the quantity of arsenic and other poisons sold is terrible to 
think of. 

The latter evil might be greatly obviated by placing all the punsaries under certain 
proper restrictions ; compelling such to bring a written list with small accompanying 
specimens, twice a year, to the Civil Surgeon for inspection ; and levying a fine 
where the articles were not genuine; and by compelling punsarics to bring a 
written account of all the worst kinds of poisons sold, with the names and resi- 
dences of the purchasers, once 2 month, tothe Magistrate. At least, at Civil and 
Military stations, something of this kind might be effected. 

I now subjoin the four hundred and eight articles of any consequence as medi- 
cines, selected from the Patna Native apothecaries. 

This account of the Patna Native Materia Medica was drawn up to accompany 
a box containing tho 480 specimens of every article described, and carefully 
arranged for reference when desired. 

In all cases the native opinion regarding the action and doses of these remedies 
has been entercd. Some of the articles are ridiculous in application or nearly 
inert ; while many are efficacious, and in the hands of the superior hukeems 
are applied in reference to qualities nearly in accordance with modern scientific 
views. 

These articles were selected from the “ punsarics’” shops at Patna, and, com- 
prise all that posscss any energy, per se, or implied efficacy by collateral in- 
fluence of magic. 

In relation to the general state of tho native practice of physic, the higher 
Tiindu castes act the most wiscly in rejecting interference altogether, and holding 
with Pliny, that “omnis morbus lethalis aut curabilis; in vitam desinit aut in 
mortem. Utroque igitur modo medicina inutilis; si lethalis, curari non potest ; 
si curabilis, non requirit modicum ; natura expellat ;” and they live or die resigned 
and contented. 

But by far the greater number of sick are a prey to native “ mountebanks, 
empirics, quacksalvers or wizards, barbers, and old women.” 


Quibus loquacia affatim arrogantia est, 
Peritim parum aut nihil ! 


The community having full faith in the Paracelsian adage, that relief depends 
not so much on remedial action as upon psychological inbuement through the me- 
dium of the proparer ; so that with them 


Hellebrorus curat ; set quod ab omni datus medico, vanum est! 


The native surgery of Patna is at a still lower ebb than the native physic ; and of 
both of the most numerous and inferior order of professors it may be truly said— 


Chirurgus medico quo differt! acilicet isto, 
Enecat Afe succis ; cuecat le manu,” 
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The following is the first page, containing a specimen of the work 


itself :— 


Names, English and 
Country. 


No. 1. 


Asgandh, Isgandh. 
Ashwaragandha. 


BMA 
xiha] 





No. 2. 


Amahuldi. 
Amada. 
Mangoc Ginger. 


BTAaTeaey 
_pdlale| 


No. 3. 
Anisun. 


Satya 
wd] 


No. 4. 


Agusti. 
Agati Grandiflora. 


Botanical Names. 


Physalis. 
Flexuosa. 


Curenma. 
Amada. 


| Pimpinella. 
Anisun, 


Agati Grandiflora. 
CEschynomene. 


Qschynomenc Grandiflora. Grandiflora. 


BIW 
Linus] 


Remarks. 


Tho root used in substance 
and decoction as diurctic and 
deobstrucnt. 


Dose from Oss. to $i. iu pow- 
der. 


Price per lb 0 3 4 


The root used as carminative 
and to promote digestion. 


ose from Di. to Zii. 


Price per lb O 1 8 


Imported and used as carmi- 
native and to promote diges- 
tion. The sced— 


Dose from Si. to 3 ii. 
Price per Ib. 0 5 O 


The bark used in infusion as 
febrifuge. 
Dose 3 ii. of the infusion. 
Price per lb. 0 2 0 
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A Dictionary, Hindustant and English, to which is added a 
reversed part, English and Hindustam. By Duncan Forbes, 
LL D, Professor of Ortental Languages and Interature wn 
King s Collcge, London, dc 


Tris work, which only issued fiom the London Press, towards the 
end of Juno last, we are anxious at once to introduce to the notice of 
our o1ental readers It 15 1n the form of an exceedingly handsome 
royal octavo, of about mine hundied pages, with excelent paper and 
a remarkably clea: and beautiful type By his gi ummars and other 
works on the Hindustani and Pcrsian languiges, Di Poubcs has hete- 
tofore contuned an mviluable boon on all the studcuts of onental 
Latearatme But this Ditionny Gowns the scnes as his magnum 
opus, tor a qreat work we have no hesitation m pronouncing it, whe- 
ther we icgaid its vast utility to the Jearne1 01 considc: the immense 
amount of labour and practised shill brought to bear apon it by the 
author 

Our present object Laing smply to notify to ou 1e1)19 the com 
pletion of a work to which, while yct in a state of prepat ition, allu- 
sion was made in a former numbel, we shall satisty outselyes by ex 
trating the gieiter put of the authot»s explanatory preface Rcs- 
pocting the fust part of his wok, he thus wutes — 


“ A Dictionuy, FHimdustam and Inghsh, accompanied by a reverse part, Cnglish 
and Hindustam, has hitherto teen 1. desidaa itum in this country Jt must be obvie 
ous that it 15 indispensable to a studcut of a foragn langu igc, desnous of spe iking 
and wiiting, as wallas readu,, at, that he should have not only the words of that 
forcign language exphuncd im his own, Lut the words of his own tongue icndered 
into that foragn Jangnage , and thit a Dictionuy, mtended to assist translation 
mito both languages, wlich wants cithe: countap ut, is csentially defective 

Aftcr more than twenty yous caperionce im the study and teaching of Uindus- 
tami, which has convincwd mc that deficiency added to the exormtant pices charged 
fo. Hindustam Diction ines, has 1c 1th ampeded leuniues, L hive onde wourcd to 
remove this mpcediment by compu, a Dictionary of the pnnapal colloqual 
Jangunge of India at once copia, potibl, wd of a moduiwte price These 
objects hase been attuned, without any ical svauhce, by using a small but clear 
and distinct letter-picss , by cmp’oving the Remain cl aracter wherever wt answacd 
the purpose better than the Oucntal, and by excluding every thing: not pret uly 
useful, and which is thercforc an incumln ince to the Teuncr By these meins I 
have hecn cnabled to compress inte a single volume, of convenient dimensions, both 
parts of the Diction ny, mcluding, at the same timc, nut only more words, but more 
information really useful to the student, thm wall be found m any Dictionary of the 
languige hitherto published 

Iti proper and will be expected, that I should give a biicf account of the au- 
thonitics to which I am indebted for the mitcuals of ths Dictionay, and of the 
mode in Wlach I have compiled both its pats Lhe basis of the fist part 16 the 
“ Dutonary Hindustan and English,’ m2 vols 4to, published by Wilham Han- 
tu, M1), Calcutta, 1808 Upon this foundation I have supcradded at least fifteen 
thousand words and phrases fiom the tullowimg somccs —let A vast number ot 
usefal words, both Uidi and Tindi, fiom the eccentiic, but conious vocabulary 
appended to Di Gulchist’s * Hind: Moral Preceptor,’ 8so London, 1821 2nd 
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All the usoful words and phrases ocemiimg in Gladwin’s “ Dictionary of Mahome- 
dan Law and Bengal Revenue Terms,” 4to, Calcutta, 1797 Srd_ A gicat nnmber 
of new words fiom “A Glossary of Indian Terms,” 8vo, Agra, 1845, by H M. 
Elhot, Dsq, Bengal Civil Service 4th Many Persian and Arabic words, occurrin 
in Hindustan, from Professor Johnson’s edition of Richardson’s “ 2c san a 
Arabic Dekonary,” 4to London, 1829 5th Sevcral thousands of Hindi words 
from I: Adam's “ Hind: Dictionary,’ 2nd edition, 8\0 Calcutta 6th From 
the Vocabulary accompanying the “ Prem Sagar,” 4to , Calcutta, 1825, I have ex- 
tracted all such words as were not found in Wuntcr’s Dictionary. 7th From 
Thomson’s “ Hind: and English Dictionary,” royal 8v0, Delln, 1846, I have culled 
many puie Hind: o1 Sanshiit words not to be found in any of the sources above 
mentioned 8th I have imseited m then proper places all the words occurnng in 
the Appendix to the “ Dukhnt Unuwarr Soherl,” primted at Madras, 1824, also 
many words from the “ Qanoon etslam,” by Dr Hcrklots, London, 1832 To the 
matcuals collected fiom all these sourccs I have addcd numuious words, phrases, 
and signific itions that I havc met with during a long course of expuricnce im teach- 
ing the languige 

Thre 15 in the India-House Libiury “A Dictionary English and Hindostam,” by 
a Dr Harris, printed at Madrasin 1790) 0 Of this work I havo not availed myself, 
simply becanse I did not wish to extend the s7¢ of the volume by the insertion of 
woids of very questionable utility, morc especially as the text books in which the 
Company’s serv ints in Malas uc cxamimcd ue the same 4s im the other presiden- 
cies , viz the Bagho Bahar Ikhw nus safa, Akhl |i Hinds, and Guli Bakawals 


In fact, the military language of the Deccan dificis, so far as I can perceive, in 
only a few trifling pecul uitics from thit of the north the first isin the optional use 
of the particle ne in cert un tenses of a transitive veib, the sccond 1 the addition of 
a tumination an to masculine nouns in the nominative plural, which is a decided 
mmprovemcnt worthy of imitation I may add a third pecuhuity, which ccnsists 
ina very free usc of Lyoghsh mituy terms, 1s may be seen 1n a valuable wok by 
Capt Ldwaid I Cox, of the Madias Aimy, entitled the “ Ztegemental Moonsh,” 
8vo London, 1547 

In the way of 1ctienchment, [ have 1cjected fiom Hunter’s work all long quoti- 
tions from the poets, which merely served to incicase the bulk of the volume, with- 
out benefitting the student [ have aleo cxcludcd the pucntheticu clauses denoting 
the derivations of Arabic and Sanskrit woids, givcn by Hunter To those who 
hnow any thing of Arabic and Sinshiit, such duvations will appear supcriluous , 
to thosc who do not, they are uscless and purpluuing =An etymological dictionary 
of the language would no doubt be valuable 1f propuly cvecuted , but in that cise 
the derivation and affimty of every word in the linguige ought to be ascertamed. 
Hunter and his followers have not attempted to throw the Icast hzht upon those 
words which form the substratum of the language—I mean such as are not trace- 
able to Arabic, Pusian, or Sanshut 

I have been cnabled to save a vast dcal of spice by making a free and Icgitimate 
use of the Roman character, accordin,, to a fixcd systum—thit of Sir Wilbam 
Jones The economy of this plan will be sccn at once by a rctcrence to the woid 


PS) | ankh, ‘the eye,” wheie I have m one column given as much matter as the 
large woths furnish in fou or five, by rejecting the Oniuntal typc, which 1s not only 
a saving of room im itsclf, but has enabled mc to use 2 much smaller Roman type 
after the first lime of every mticle ‘The use of the Roman cha) icter alone mm all 
phrases and compounds, & o1iginating from the leading wo1d (a8, for xample,under 
1), 1s @ little hkely to cause crior as if the Persian character accompanicd it 
thronzhout Lvery Roman letter has its corresponding symbol in the Persian and 
Devanigar: chuacters, hence thas can be no difheulty or unce tainty im con- 
verting any of the thrce characters into either of the othurs If the reader has the 
least doubt on this scorc, he has mercly to cast his eye over the following tables.” 


Then follow the tiblos shewmg the comespondcnce of the vowels 
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and consonants in the Persian) Roman and Dcvanag ur char uters 
These we would fun insert for the benchit of our 1 wdcors—gl id to 
havc so high an authoity as that of Di Forbes m favou of the sys 
fem of ieprcsentation to which on prnuple we have all along pio 
fisscd out strong and unaltciable attadament But the subyect as 
one of such importance that we have often meditated the design of 
preparing a scparate aitile upon it And as that disign hiw_ not 
yet been abandoned, we postpone any further wfacnees at prescnt 
Lhe only differcnce between the system puisncd by Di Forks ind 
ours, 13, that the leaincd Doctor adopts the hor ont dish (-) to 
iepresent the long sound of the vowcls, while we, m rigid accordance 
with the practice of Sn W Jones ind the Sooty of which he wos 
lu founder, retum the recent = () 

As aspccrmen of the fast putot th wih web ie give ifs eom 
menceme nt — 


©) ah , the first Ictter of the Aribic Uphebet , m ninics ati nt counts ore 


aova haa, the first elumentary sound in the Swkut uphabet, at as a name cf 
God, o1 Pesknw As an inscpw shle particle prefixed to iv word, it sigmf 6 neo 
tron o1 privation, as adharm, injustice, fiom dharm, juste , adh, port str utene t 
in Cucumst ances, fiom a, and dhan, wouth, ticasuic | Tt akin tothe dp ha, seate 
rum of the Gicch, the ez of thé Latin, or the wx of thu Gaamanant Lnglsh Asin 
Gicch it becomes an before a vowel, ws an ants, cndless or without cn | 


ws) «ab, now, presently just now, a little while ag>, Ty adding 27 /e Ariat t ims 
Mn idjectivc, as ab 7a zamnd, the present time fA 


ws! ob thus, as, in hhe munner 5 
ws! ad (conti ret from >); a fitha In Tintustim, the plarwis f me o 
ficquent occuricnce, asin abio aplud, duthers und -aandfithurs mecstois a 


| vo, m water, stlendom, chzmee dignity tu tie (im gam ) temper ¢ ot 
stcul, Ac ), cdae, sharpness (af voword Xe) Lhewert am Pasar uo dim 
yencit miny met iphoric and idiom itic Cxpicssions — p 


Lo} ada, m domal » tha k, to refusc, deny 
UW ada, (uth, pl of abv ¢ 

wl} advil m iswillow 7 

latins) ah uit, | parmutting Suing, hiberty 


Qo] had, cultiy ated peopled, plea unt full of binddimss und inlabitvits 
noc m composition m the sense of city or dh ay dthur ad the arty ot Akbu, 
n alba ville, the city of Alia p 


Respecting the ccond putot his wah De barks tha wats 


In the compilation of the seccqn put my pinay i ouithonty Di CikGuasts 

Ditonary, English and Hindustan, 2 vols tto with Appendices Cauley 

"87 sc nmicd, Ac Edinbuigh 1810 m cne volume dt The merits ci this 
Work hw buen umply apprcuated by Handa tint scbctus tee more than batt 
cents The fist caientilst of the presemt Payor ks ot iwi ' 
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merit and labow — the collection of Hindustam synony ma for every word 1 singue 
Jarly full, and pecuharly adapted to a language which, varying in the use of words, 
though not 1n structure, In evely province, abounds with synonymous tims, cach 
of local and restricted employment The whole (edition 1810) 1s in the Roman 
chara tu, a singuluity m ats Compilation which alone 1s mdicative of no odmary 
industiy and purscvc1 nce” Such being the caso, [have as a general iule avuld 
myselt of all the words occurrmyg in Di Gilchrist’s Dictionary subject, howcver, to 
a strict course of conection In Di Gilchrists eily days, the Hindustan language 
was in a manner unformed, and its oithog iphy unsettled , hence, in a multitude ot 
words he gives the long u (vo) instead of the short u, and te tersd I have 
thoughout endcayouied to follow as my gmides on this head the standard writcis of 
the Imguige, such as Mu Amman, in the “ Bagho Bahw ,” Thiam ‘Ah, m the 


© Ilhu wu-s-safa,”” && &e To the very copious collection funished by Di 


Gilehust, I have idded several thousands of Pursian and Arabic words (known to 
be used in Lida) from the “ Dectonary, English, Persian, and Araby,” by Dr 
W kine Tondon, 1810, 4to From Adam s “ Dictionary, English and Hindun2,” I 
have \tiutcd mimy pure [indi words which escaped the notice of Dr Gulchiist 
1 hie also fount man uscful words and phrases in the “Dieteonary, English, Ban- 
git and Hadustim of PS DRosiio, Cilcutta, 1837, 80 Lastly, I have 
vidi nume cus Synonymous and expiess +e words and phiasus which my own 
© nee lis supplicd 

It will probwbly be thought thit the second put of this Dictionay errs on the 
side of excess, but Thave dccine 1 it the safc: couse to run the msk of inscaiting 
a superfluous or oven a eudjar word 1itha thin omit onc that could by possibility 
occu in wilting oO Convcisition It must be ice Wected thit the Mandustani is, in 
more scnscs than one, a eulgar tongue, md thit at abounds in a cliss cf words, far 
the uchuwm, of which the zrew Di Johnson wsul to have been once comph- 
mented by acatuncllaly lily 9 Lhave cxcdudet mins such words, and af at be 
found that Ehave stil rctuncd to> many, my humble excuse 1s, thit the people of 
India spe th and witte m ic plunly thin mo ton ] urepe wus 

In Put Fust, comp und wards uc zencrally to be found unde the first or 
Joxling member cf the compcund , at the sune time itis picper to observe thit 
the Hin tustim Jinguize is captble of admittmg on formmy th usunds of com- 
pou ign tte bed ondain inv dictomuy , bounce the leuner should bow in mind 
the nore ech rules of comp sition as Tud down any good .) unm u of the 
langue | Phe same ramarh apy lics with roznd to the rules for derivation, patti- 
cularly these relatinys to the fam uct causal verbs in doabstiact nouns 

Lie few Contr tutions us Tthroush ut the work uc the following = Lhe Icttas a, 
p,s, atthe cntof many defnti ns den te that the word Js from the Arabic, Per- 
sian, Or Svishiit respectively = Lhe Ictter A dastmganhes such words as are abon- 
ginalor pach fidiain, antdsicn as ue poculin to the Deccan (dikhin), the 
fuw wordy mi hel é and gare of Duty and Greck orn respectively The 
othuy contractions wom den otus theo amisculine senda, f fummine, a an active 
or trinsitive Vorb, and n a verb neutau Lhe letter v unports vide, and pl the 
plaid numa 

In PutSceo nd and occiwsiondly m Part Tist, the following contractions aie 
uscd in the formith nof componn vals, 4, for kara, “to make ,” hk, for hona, 
“toile, totccome,’ y for pint “to 2) to be,” 7, forzakhaa, ‘t keep, to have,” 
d,tudent togrce, Ltn iar “totike  d,fodwni, ‘to thow,” and 8, for 
bu tay stotind ? These with the exception of the fnst two, arc cinefly used 
nth formition of imtansives, und consequently they have then lad aside thar 
own primitne agzmificition As iv gonad ral, compound words havc than 
pits cr members sepuatel by t hyphen, thus, dil nesdin, tan-durust sar gardan, 
& Such compounds, when transfurted ito the Oucntal characters arc optionally 
Wiitttn cnt wone word, or listmct as two The short: denoting the Porpian 
ezafat, is mdifttrcutly wiittcn cither as the last lettcr of the govaanmge word, or 
sepuritely betwein the two words, 13 dard: sar o1 dard 2 sar, the sense bung 
abun lantly obvions cithar way, w no Persiin word ends in the short ¢ cxccpt it be 
in @ state of construction with that which follows 
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I have ayoiled cross refurences, which are very embanassing to tho learner, re- 
taimng only thos in which the word refered to 1s cither close at hand, o1 18 attend- 
ed by a long explination which it would be nccdicss to 1c peat 

I have becn told it has been suzzested tnit the second part of the work should 
have becn given in the Persian character ad at bcon 60, I must, in the fist place, 
have uldcd the pronunciation in Romi charactcrs to cich word, which would have 
swdlled the work to six tics its presont 6176, m the second placc, omitting the Ro- 
man chu uta, Panust hive ,iven all the vowel marks and other oithographical 
sy tbols, which would have extended it to at leit ton times its wctaal bulk 

In conclusion, [ hive only to add, that anudst such a imws of sin ul letters, it will 
not scom surprising that an occasional cuer of the press should occur — I trust, 
howcvcr, that the number of such crors 1s small, and I am conti lent thit the gc ne- 
Lous and capericnced (and it 19 then goud opinion 1 am ambitious to obtain)will not 
deny inc the imdulgence ” 


In conclusion, we hnow not whetha to congratulite the author 
most on the successfal cxaccution cf his yapoitunt work, on the onen 
dal earuca on the gicat fagtics wluch the ¢asy po session of such ut 
work must afford dim in the prosecution of his studics 


Nurratuc of sareiwes in Baluchistan and Affyhanistan, an the 
yours ISAO, Stl and S120 By Colonel Lewes Robot Stacy, 
( By, hengal Natue Lufantiy, Aide de-camp to ha Ma 
jesty, de ce 


Lio the peiusal of this sunple ind uniffected, manly aud straight 
fowad naive wohwe aiscn with decp unpicssions of the pre 
cminent services roMdacd by the wthor to the Biitish Government, 
at one of the most cutie poi ts of ats lustory in India and with 
moilifying unprossons ¢f the uttaly madequite manner im which 
these services were uwlnowle ged or reputed by the State We 
would vastly rathaa be the thar of Colonel Stacy s gi ind and blood 
loss achicvament m Aclat thin have ow mune enrolled m the annals 
ot Mihtuy anown as the conyucrorof Sibiwn Indeed the former 
achicveincnt we gud as onc of the fimest thummphs of moral heroism 
to be found m Civil Hastery and for its successtul accomplishment 
requuing mental andinor a qu ahties of Ugh noblar andiarci oda 
than those dumandid by the eugene s of anordin vy battle Interest 
ing as the nunative as thionghout that portion of it which ilates 
to the peaccful victory at Aelat 1s that which wil be found myvested 
with a permanence of taest to the statesinan, the philosopher and 
the plulanthiopist In putting on accord the dctuls of his remark 
able procecdings at Kelat and then distinguished success the author 
mught well adopt the language of thc Roman Poct — 


Fxegi monumcntum aic pcrennins, 
Regalique situ pyr undum altius 


l'or the detals themsclyes we have no space but in yustice to the 
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hac yuiled cathur und) ts 4 acisonrble monition to the powers that 
Ee we here abyomn Ins own concluding and modest sammuy — 


Le nee summuy cf the transactions 1¢co1 ud in the preceding sections will 
piice those trans uctions md my services im iclation to them, Ucay and distinctly 
before the rowda 

the khinat of Kalit, having becn taken by our forces undu Major Genual 
Willshuc tow uds the close of 1639 was made over to Meu Shah New v, the no- 
mince of Shih Shua ul Mulkh, and Shih Newaz entercd mtoa close alliance 
vith the Butish Government His rule, bowcsur, was distastcful to the chicfs aud 
people who, im the sueccedin,, you, capelled lim fiom Kelit, of which placc, pos 
session was tukhen by Mn Mihomed Nassn Khan, the only Iegitim ite son of 
ihe lito Melnab Abin, ad the Biitish Govaument was sct at defiance by 
them 

The ictention of the country below the Bolin Pass m our interests and unda 
cul contiol wis at this juncture of such umpoitince to the secuity of om for 
cog in Alhunstu ind tu the policy rloj tel bv the Drutish Government tow uds 
the countiics borduing upon the Indus that ont cnvov and munster it C bul, the 
lite Su William Muacna.hten depute? Maya Gencrdl N tt t> ictike the fortress 
of clit, which he acco: tingly occupic] (finding it desettc }) m 1840 and, Ic wing 
w ewiison there, hereturncd with lus umy to Cand ihir 

The country of Iclat was at this tune paside dt by an almost univaasd pnit of 
bitter hostility to the Butish emanitin, fi mov dccp rocted distiast of out d uth a1 
rather veonviction of ow pefily, owms chiefly to catun occunonces, dctulad 
wn the Nai wave, which plicud the Barish chuactaom ow cyuyoul hight [he 
youns khhin, Mu Mahomed Nin after wand inn, Kelat wis still cncamp 
el, with 9 small foice of Bivhues md Beluches a short distince fiom the cypi 
tal, the su lus, to i man porcmptonh actuscd to submit to our supremacy, and 
the fiaace scm bubuous tubes, who mnhalate tthe Country Tctwoen om enc mp 
mcnts to the noith of the Bulan Pass wd the Inlus muntuncd a huassmy 
dusulto15 wufuc winch thicatened om communi itous inl confined ou oceupr 
tin of the country to th» ¢ spotsupom which om cunps woe iwtuilly pitched 
All the cHorts of the Bnush p hiticul agent m this quutear (the Inte Mi Ross 
Ball) to cstablish 1 ood understindin, with the hhin to conaliite the chicts ind 
tribus, and to trinqullize the counts, tha uo h which all the su phos from the 
Tnudus must be diiwn, ware completcly bulllcd by this guncial acpugnince, 
found 1 not mercly upon an apprehension of ou powei and bt Sus, icon of ont 
motives, but upon a fum belief in um tieachcy , a sentiment which would hive 
cn ited civilized nitions, and which makes ignorimt and wuhke poople the 
Tordhest and most dangerous of fors 

In tlus stite of things, I spontancously tunducd my services, oftuumyg to ge 
in the midst of these turbulent, niitited md suspicious tribes, and cndcavou 
tocxtingwish theu hostility and mistrust, and tuich then juster notions of om 
chaacter I was accordingly commissioned ty» m¢gotiite with the khan md 
chicis of by let the objects m view bumy to indice them to submit to the 
pupicm cy of the Biutish Government, to hime the countiy into a state of 
tiinguulity, and to picvadl uzon the young Phan t> disbuid lis army (thereby 
ylacing lnmeelf cntucly at om metcy ) and ty wan upon the British politic d 
went, Noidu to make urinzemcnts with lim for thc futare admimistsation of 
the khinat kor the weomplishiacut of those umport wt objects, I wis provided 
With neitha a mulitary force to couce the pouple, nor moncy to buibe the chicfs , 
I went unittendcd by a guud, or cven a single scpoy , L trusted to no other 
protection thin honesty of purpose, and cmploycd no othu force o1 mflucnec 
than rcison and persuasion 

{he mannu im which this very difhcult ind some viiit poulous office was att 
cos fully cxccuted yy mu utcly detulcd m the Nunative (wlich will not be with- 
OUE Inteest to the students of human chiuta), 6 wall as the amerxputed 
embuiassments thrown im my way, whacly the dificulucs nd ports of the 
nOrotitom wae wealy writ do oind peahas few diplomat wente ware 
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subjected to severe: tials of temper: and diserction Daisicgarding all peisonal 
suffcrings and saciificcs, by a steady perseverance in the comseof action which 
I deltbcrately adopted, I had the satisfaction of succceding in all my obyccts 
The pred tory and desultory wu fare was suspended (not a hostile shot having becu 
fed in the country since 1 entucd upon my mission), the hhin was pliccd upon 
the throne of his anccstors , the Bi shue and Beluche tribes ware tauzht to rely 
implicitly upon the honou ind intuznty of a govunment which they had picviously 
disti usted md were consortcd from bitter enemies into confidins fiends 

‘The sincetity of the khan and his chiefs, and the success of my negotiations 
were ac voicly tested by the calamitous cyvents at Cabul in 1842, butso firmly had 
I ustablishud thoughout the country atrustin the Buitish name and powet, that 
these disasters, which cast a temporary cloud upon the lustre of our aims and 
icmptcd some of our alhes to dcsert us, had no eff ct upon the khan and chicfs of 
Kelat, who even repelled the solicitations of the Shahvadch Sutter Jung ind the 
sndais of Candaha to jom them in iy religious confuderacy azunstus In the 
honr of our supposed advcrsity (to usc the wor 1s of Lod Lilenborough, the Go 
scinor-General of India), “the Cowt wd cluicfs of Kelvt remained fim in then 
allugiance ,* and although Beluclastin had, for ehteen months bcforc, mepncd 
the Indian Government with anvicty if not with dum it a time when the whole 
of Afighamstan w ism arms agamet us wmimated by a c ntiious spuit of cntlia 
siism, to which a Butish army wpe) to hie filen a site the country 
loyond the Bolan Pass, mhabited by restless and bubucustiubes had been sooth 
c Linto unwonted thinquillity It wis Tbelicve, zener aly rdmitted that of £ hal 
not succeeded in biinyiny im the khan of Aclat, and conaliutcd the Biahuc ani 
Baluche sndais, not a man of ou umy abcve the pisses would hive ictuned 
to India 

Meanwhile the sucecss which hid itfun Icd my negotiations with the khan wml 
ducfs of Kelat, attended, o1 ithe facilitated, my cAcrtionsin the Bolin P ws, 
the fice pussize of which bucunc, in the untavourable position of om iffairs, 
4 mattur of vast importince since this formidable defile was the route Ly which 
one remforeemcnts and supplics could be sent to the beluigucied zwitson at 
Cindaha = Loi upwuds of {om months, I was engaged im the arduous task 
of completmg anangemunts with the tibcus between the foot of the pass and the 
Indus, who hid a multitude cf 1¢u ot colour ible gicvances to allege ag unst thy 
Butish withoutics, nd which hitimflumet then annnosity to the highest pitch 
Afta much diffeult neg our tion the Bolin Pass was opened , out convoys were pel- 
nutted to traverse at without molestati n, the Doda Muius, the most powaful 
of the tubes, and whose hostility wis the most invcterate, were brou,ht tu weoept 
om toms, treitics were concludad with them, with the Bugts, the Dumbhis, 
ind othay prmapu ind mmor tribes, the 1csult of which was, then complcte sub- 
jection to the authority of the Khan, ou ally ind the entire ecssation of hostility 
and cvtinction of cnmity on than part tow irds us, 80 that the country, singul uly 
fitted by its physical features and the habits of its population to be the nest of poli- 
trol disordar, and wluch in 1540 ww a scene of tumult and bloodshed, presente 1 
10 1841 the aspect of a scttl.d and peaceful province 

The bencfieiu effucts of this state of things, the fruit of my laboms m Beluchis 
ton,—Inought wbout at a pecuniary cost uftuly imsiinific int in amount —wure not 
1¢Stricted to the mac pacihcation of this puticula: countiy, aud the transmutation 
ot a vindictive peopl, mistiustful of om futh, mto steady adherents to om 
intacsts , they excited i matusu mori influence upon the oper wions of Major 
Generil Nott at Candahar whose bold and mignanimous movement fiom thit aty 
upon Ghusm wd Cabul would hue been scarcely practic wble but for the opening 
of the communication between Cundihw and the Indus, and the tranquillyzation 
uf a country which, m its formu state, would have rcndeicd the satcty of all om 
troops above the Bolin Piss problem vical Tt will be seen fiom the Narranve, 
that Genarul Nott a main not prone t> Cvagger ite difhcultics, told the Government 
that the check expenecd by Major Genuial England iv Hykulsye Cand which 
Tiepoat im wny opmion, would not hwe hippened ft my suggestion had beet 
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accedcd to) had produced n gieat moral effect throughout the count:y, and *‘ had 
added considerably to the difficulties of bis position.” 

The mflucnce which my success, and I may justly add the means wheicby 1b 
Was attamed, give me amongst the cluefs and tides of Buluchistan, operated 
(it I mav 60 speak) as a spucics of talisman, inthe maich of Major-General Eng- 
land from Quctta to Candahar, the communkation between which ety and the 
posts to the south wis complctcly closed, owing to the enemys hiving taken 
possessicn of Kalla Abdulla It wis of essential mportance that this communi ition 
shoul! be 1¢ opened and my acquaintances with thc local Cluefs, and especially with 
Mua Silu hhin, who held puamount authonty, gnabled mo to bing thom over 
to the British Ciuse, ind they wore conducted by mo, m the tiaim of Majo-Gene- 
1il Tulinds force, to Canduhir The arrangements I had made with these 
Clucts were sanctioned antl ratitiel by General Nott, ang, ao2.cpeat the achnow- 
ledement of Major Riwlinson, the able political agent at » they “ pro- 
vided for the 3¢ opemmy of cua dak Commumention with India, and mamt uncd 
that commune ition icgulaly and wuntuiuptedls durmg the remamder of ou 
stay at C and sha 

Lhe ic opening of tlis commun ition as an ieidcnt in the bastory of this euti- 
cial campusn which attr ited the keen ind expericnecd observation of the Duke 
of Wallinvton, who, in the Iouse of Lords, pissed a Ingh culogiuam upon the 
menu, the mportance of which conl] not escape his disco nmincnt, although his 
Grace was not, of course, aware of cven the name of the individual who had 
rendcicd this service 

In the taimmphant much of Myo: Gcneril Nott from Candahar to Ghuzni 
and Cabnl, 1 had an active share im all the actions with the cnemy, and after the 
aris lof that force at Cibul, Iwas selected to comm ind the detachment furnished 
from Gon il Nott’s army for the expedition inte the ohistim of Cabul In the 
attach on Igtaliff, which has been descuilcd ws onc of the most bidluntand decisive 
actions of that campaign, I éemimaindcd the left ¢ ‘umn of utich, which, it will be 
secn fiom the Nu ative, did eminent scivice | oth at the fontotie tT vallaze of LE nullah 
and wt the fortress of Istalifl, the stren oust plice im Affuhaustan Hf the army of 
Aminulli Khan had not been so cflectually dispose | ct at this place (the killed 
alune of the encmy amcunted probably to 1000), they would hive followed and 
har wed us i we retined, wd occasioncd our cucumbured army much trouble, 
and perhaps cons Icral le losses 

As it was, onthe march of the Butish forccs fiom Cabul to Peshawan, various 
attempts wae made by the mount un tribes tommpede than pro,ress through the 
tromemdous dehles Duiimg this most punful wd difhcult march, my big ude wag 
ovary dty in the reir (the most arduous position, i Cven non-mility men muse 
hucw, a aactning army), and in the Jug luluk Piss which has acquied a futal 
celebrity, the sccond big we, which [ comin indad, ts entitled to almost the entne 
honout of huing saved, by my aiungements, miny lives, besides u large portuon 
of the baggage and comimiss ulat supplies, together with the Somnath Gates, a very 
precious, bat a most cumbersome and cmburwsing chu,c, and wluch nearly fell 
mito the hinds of thecnemy Inthe much fiom Lund Khana to AJh Mus, 
the most dwguous and caiutcal of all, owing to the dcspuate detcrmina- 
tion of the cnemy, who saw then capectad picy escapmg them, and wore 
elated by ther success the cvcning before over a portion of Major-General 
M Cashills force, I was specially oiducd by Genenal Nott to take chaige 
of the baggage, guns gates, & My dispositions kept the enemy in check, and 
brought the long and hetero, cncous train of baggige, supplics, aitilery, and gates, 
together with the tioops Thad in chaige, unhaimcd into Alli Musyid , and in the 
onward much trom thence to Jumrud, the Narrative will sicw that my rcsources 
Were as un most sevcicly tixed to provide against the assults of the Kyberries On 
one occasion, I was oblizcd to act, thouzh jumor brigadier, upon my own responai- 
bility Jt 13 always difhcult, and sometimes picammptuous, to predict what would 
have happened if Cutan measarcs had not bocn taken , but Lam justificd m afhim- 
ing that, if I had not upon that occasion, strengthencd the picquets and rear-guard 
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with two regiments of my own brigade, the enemy mryht have cut in upon the gates, 
baggage, and godown, and inflicted upon ua msevere lossof reputition as well as of 
roperty. I assert this with the more confidence, bec ise it was gencrally acknow- 
edged in the force that, but for the second biigade, the Somnath Gates and the 
greatcr part of the baggage would have been lost (besides the disgrace of a reverse) 
m the Jugdulluk Pass, in thit of Lund: Khana, and near Alh Musyd At 
Jugdullukh we had no orders, yct that affan has ncvci been mentioned im any 

public despatch 
None of these transactions, mdeed, have found any but a very penurous recoid 
in the ofhcinl reporta of Gencral Nott Itis moititying to the officers cmployed 
in Sir Willham Nott’s aimy to observe the extiaordimary contrast botwocn his 
offitial reports and those of Sir George Pollock , the luttcr, full, complete, exclud- 
ing no action or gate from notice that had the smallest pretens on to sucha 


distinchon 4 , brief, mcazie, defective and pusimonious This conti ist 
is not, & of mottification mercly, but of injmy, inasmuch as it 

te wh incorrect estimate of the relitive ments and scrvices of the 
two dy a of the force, and by an inevitable consequence to an unequal 


distvibution of those honours and distinctions which k zitim ite and much covcted 
reward of miltary services The diapprobation of the distinctions conferred 
upon the officers of the two armics 13 enormous, bung, puhaps, tcn to one in 
favour of Sir George Pellock’s 

When the distribution of honours to the Cindshar force wos promulg ited, con- 
cerving mysclf (as well as other officurs of the sccend buy vic who had boon entncly 
overloohel) to bo unfanly treated —hivimy hid the hudest work, hum been 
taken sever ul timcs outof my rostca of duty marching my bizide esvcry day in 
the rear fiom Cibul to Jumiud —I first uddicsscd: myself to Sir Wilhim Nott, 
callin upon him to sce me athted Int inswa, he congratulated me upon my 
hung recaved the Comp unen hip of the Bath (for which Iam moss grateful), 
and declucd that he mid dns reports of actions and officers according to the best 
of Ins jqud, nent, and could net mtartae with the atrangcments of Government 
mw the cisaabution of hor as It scems difficult to understand how, if Sa Willam 
dhd not mtarfae —thitis, dit net rceemmend and pomt out the respective clums 
of Ins officcrs,—he discharged Ins debt ot justice tow uds those who had so he wtly 
co opanitad with him and tssistcd lim to win the hih distinctions he recencd, 
Dis tppomted in this app action, Imate wm appeal to the Govino: General (Lord 
Likkuborou,h), and, fal, thac, Ddiew up m dul, 1844, a8 Memonal to the 
Honourable Court of Dncctoscf the Fast India Company, which I trinsmitted 
throuzh the proper Channels, settin, forth the nature of my serviecs and sohutng 
thit, throu h the Honow ible Cot, v iepreseutition of those services might be 
made to Het Most Griaous WMayesty, whachy J might obtun sucha math of the 
rov ud approbation as my zed and success might appew todcsaive In my Ictter 
to the Governoi-General in Comal whch accompanicd thy Memorial, I ventmed 
respectfully to urge that, of the miny difheult, yct successtal, dutius porformcu by 
me, both in the political and milttary dep utmcents, no adequate notice had been 
taken ether by the Honourabl. Court or hur Majesty » Government , and added 
as tollows — 

“Tamacadct of Pumuay, 1804 , hive often been a voluntcer, when active 
service was to bo poformed * fiom the takin, of the Cape m1s0 6 Iwi more 
recently a voluntca in the Army of the Indus, und serve | thiou,h the wh le of the 
Tians-Indus camp un, fiom 1838 to 18420 Diting ths partod, i616 my pride to 
say, that, as my Opportunitics t nulituy sarvice were frequent and of moment, 
so have they ever buen successful, though frequently, unacknowledged = And here 
T would bit most respectiully to agmuk that the different mode of proceeding 
obsuved by the two gencials (General Pollock and General Nott) towmds the 


* T may mention that in October 1h10) when Maj n General Nott was preparme 
to move against kelat, I voluuteercd to lead all stonming paities ¢ and agzam, m 14? 
when the genesal resolved to move trom Candeha upon Ghazi and Cabul im both 
instances, Genial Nott, who was much pleased accepted my offa 
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officers under their respective comasfeikts, as regards the notiee taken of ther indie 
vidual merits in their reports, must got enly have left many officers of General Sir 
Wilham Nott’s force reason to comphim of neglect as regards distinction, but must 
also have led toan crroncous estimation of the comparative serviees of the officers 
of the two armics by his Excellency the Commander-iu-Chief, the Governor 
Gencral, the Honourable the Court of Directors, and the Home Government.” 

This Memorial has hitherto been in 

Let it not be supposed or suspected that there is any dosire on my part to detract 
in the slightest degree from the merits of the late Sir William Mott, or to carp at 
the honours and distinctions bestowed upen fim. , Hig condmet merits the highest 
praise ; he was brave and intclligent, and deserved sll tha Goverament gave him, 
perhaps even more ; for by his gallant and adven Hhuzni and 
Cabul (and the resolution was exclusively his ag ms 
honour. He may, neverthcles& inadvertently, have naga 
n commander, that of bringing fully to the notice of the 2aiEMmRamEEeatles 
the public the services of his subordinate officers, and the . ee DOTA 
injustice, which it is still in the power of the Government to 1@mMie RO yt 

The design of this Narrative docs not require that it shaw@ be pursued farther. 
I may, however, briefly add that I commanded a large brigade at the battle ot 
Mahorajpore, near Gwalior, on the 29th December, 1843 ; thatgpthe great and 
decisive action with the Sikhs at Sobraon, on tho 10th hary, 1846, [ had the 
command of the 8rd brigade, belonging to Major-Genéral Dick’s division, and 
was ordered by Lord Gough to lead the advance against the enemy’s intrench- 
monts, which were forced by my brigade ; that on tho fall of Major-General 
Dick, at the fourth gun, on the right of the entrance, the command of the division 
devolved upon me, andI continued to command it until the close of the battle, at 
the passage of the Sntlej, while in the onemy’s country, and up to the termination 


of the campaign.” 

Tn conclusion, we may state, what indeed might be fully anticipat 
ed from his generous and chivalrous character, that Colonel Outram, 
the political agent for Sindh and Beldchistan, at once recognized and 
heenly appreciated the distingmwshed services of Colonel Stacy in 
Kelat, yea more. that he did his very utmost to secure from the Su- 
preme Government “ the acknowledgment so justly duc, for the 
untiring zeal and indomitable courage with which he (Col. Stary) 
pursued his object to a successful termination.” This carn st and 
magnanimous attempt to notify, accredit and reward tho tare metits 
of a political subordinate, is onl) one of the many leaves that form 
the laurel crown which has long adorned the lnow of him, whom his 
uval and antagonist (Sir C. Napic:) m ou of his generous and sol 
dierly moods, pronounced * the Bayard of the Indian Army,” in 
other words, “ the knight without faa and 5 ithout reproach” 
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Art. I—1l. Captain Macpherson’s Report upon the Khonds 
of the Districts of Ganjam and Cuttack. Calcutta, G. H. 
Huttmann, Bengal Military Orphan Press, 1842. 


2, Various Oficial Documents (hitherto unpublished.) 


In our last article on the subject of the Khonds,* we furnish- 
ed as full an exposition as our limits could well allow, of the 
leading principles of the systematic plan of operations suggest- 
ed by Captain Macpherson for the gradual abolition of the 
Meriah sacrifice among these barbarous people. We also sup- 
plied a somewhat detailed account of his first experimental 
upplication of these principles, in June 1842, to the two most 
accessible of the Khond Hull tribes of Goomsur; and of the 
unexpectedly great success of that remarkable experiment. The 
Reports founded on these proceedings were received, with high 
approbation, by Lord Elphinstone, the Governor of Madras 
in Council; and the plan of operations, whose efficacy, under 
great disadvantages, had thus been tested and verified, was 
strongly recommended for adoption to the Supreme Govern- 
ment of India. And there the historic part of our narrative 
terminated. 

Before again resuming it from that point, we may as well 
refer to the fact, that, soon after the transmission of the Madras 
despatches to Calcutta, Lord Elphinstone resigned his high 
office, and was succeeded therein by the Marquis of Tweedale. 
The former, as has already repeatedly appeared, had, from the 
time of the Goomsur war in 1836, bestowed the greatest atten- 
tion on Khond affairs, and manifested the dcepest interest 
in the abolition of the Meriah sacrifice. His own minutes on 
the varied subjects brought before him in connection with the 
civilization generally of the perpetrators of that inhuman rite, 
indicated at once the head of the Statesman and the heart of 
the Philanthropist. And itis but justice to Lord Tweedale to 
say, that, on his assuming the reins of Government, he heartily 
took up the Khond cause. The whole subject, however, being 


* Calcutta Reviow, No. XV. Art. I. 
M OM 
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entirely new to him, he could not be expected, all at once, to 
apprehend it in all its bearings and relationships, or, fully to 
appreciate either the intrinsic or the relative value of the differ- 
ent measures which had been proposed. Still he entered 
warmly into the consideration of the general objects contem- 
plated, and gave proof of his earnestness in the matter by 
embodying his views in a minute of his own, dated the 9th De- 
cember, 1848. In this minute, as we understand, his Lordship 
advised the establishment of a vigilant police in the districts 
bordering on the Khond country, to prevent kidnapping and the 
sale of human victims; and the trial of kidnappers by a special 
agent with large discretionary powers. In districts where the 
heinousness of the crime was well understood, his Lordship 
would have such criminals tried by the ordinary Courts. The 
race of people called Panwas, who are chiefly concerned in sell- 
ing victims to the Khonds, should be, when out of the Khond 
country, placed under surveillance of the Police, and not allowed 
to move without passports. All persons travelling into the 
Khond country or passing out of it, or lurking near the frontier 
without ostensible reason should be apprehended and punished. 
His Lordship would appoint an agent independent of every one 
but the Governor, having a corps of guards composed of natives, 
dressed and disciplined like sepoys. The agents in charge of 
the police in the districts round the Khond country should be 
subject to the order of the Khond agent in all matters except 
as regards the punishment of kidnapping, which should be 
arbitrary and left to the decision of the district agent. 

If this minute did not throw, or rather was not meant to 
throw, any new light on the perplexed problem of- Khond civili- 
zation, it at least served to indicate the good will of its author. 
It virtually seconded the chief measure which was wanting to 
enable Captain Macpherson to consummate the work so auspi- 
ciously begun, by proposing to invest the Khond agent with 
a power independent of every one but the Governor; that is, 
as we understand it, no longer occupying the subordinate 
dependent ministerial office of head-assistant to the Governor's 
local agent, but raised to an independent jurisdiction over the 
Khond country similar to that possessed by the Governor's 
agent over the Lowland districts of Goomsur and Ganjam ge- 
nerally. As to that portion of the minute which is original 
and peculiar, respecting the establishment of a Patrole force, 
it must suffice to say, on the authority of an officer’ of high 
intelligence and much local experience, that “ the nature of the 
country precludes the adoption of any measure of the kind. 
The countries adjoining the Khond districts belong to indepen- 
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dent Rajahs, and it would be utterly impossible to introduce a 
police force into these tracts, without bringing them under the 
operation of the general regulations—a measure which it would 
be highly impolitic to adopt.” 

After the full exposition given in a previous number, of the 
essential character and central principle of the general plan of 
operations suggested by Captain Macpherson for the suppres- 
sion of the rite of human sacrifice in Southern Orissa, it is 
sufficient to remind the reader, that his leading measure in- 
cluded, first, the complete establishment of the authority of the 
Government in the two nearest Khond tracts of Goomsur, 
chiefly through the administration of justice, on principles not 
violently incompatible with Khond idcas and usages; and 
second, the application of that authority and of every avail- 
able species of influence to the abolition of the abhorrent 
rite. It may also be remembered that, in order to found such 
authority among these tribes wpon the basis of the admi- 
nistration of justice, the agent suggested the provision of a 
jurisdiction to decide questions between separate tribes, and 
questions between branches of tribes, which their own tri- 
bunals were uncqual to determine—and that the chief aim 
of his carly intercourse with that portion of the Khond 
population was, to prepare them for the reception of such 
foreign jurisdiction. Neither can the gratifying extent of 
his success in this respect be forgotten. lis offer to administer 
justice was gladly accepted by the two great tribes of Bora 
Mutah and Athara Mutah. His actual administration of it 
operated like a spell, in rclaxing the frost of ancient hereditary 
prejudices. The iron fctters of an inveterate and awe-in- 
spiring superstition were at once loosencd. And the prison 
doors of a ghostly vassalage were partially thrown open to the 
admission of principles that might prove the heralds of glad- 
some light and liberty. 

In his report of August 1812, Captain Macpherson was 
enabled to report to Government, that the whole of the two 
tribes already named, with the exception of two branches of 
one of them, had, after long and deliberate discussion, spontane- 
ously proffered to relinquish the sacrifice, main/y on the con- 
dition of obtaining protection and justice, and actually pledged 
themselves accordingly. The agent had strong’ reason for believ- 
ing that the patriarchs and other immediate parties to that pledge 
were really sincere. But he well knew at the same time, that 
they represented a population infinitely divided in opinion with 
respect to it, and that the motives which influenced them might 
prove wholly inadequate to produce its permanent observance. 
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Tt was, therefoic, as we may readily suppose, with no small 
anxicty that the agent, when the proper season for renewed 
operations ariived, 1¢c-ascended the Ghats, early in January 1843 
lis first inquiries were naturally duected to ascertain the extent 
to which the voluntamly proffered pledge had been faithfully 
observed , or, in any case of rcported failure, to trace the exact 
causes to which 1t might be attmbuted. The result very much 
corresponded to what had been anticipated, and was well 
calculated to convey a lughly favourable impression of the 
operative cflect of the combined application of the different 
species of authomty and influence biought to bear on these na- 
turally wild and untameable races Thus result may be best stated 
in the agent's own words :— 


‘The peoplo of Bora Mutah stood firm, execpt a single village, isolated 
in the low country which shared in flesh brought from Boad In Athara 
Mutah, there woe four sacrificus, one in each of its two unpledged 
branches, and one in cach of two pledged Inanches Tho effect of the 
pledge was, necessarily to disade each tribe, bianch, and villago, with somo 
degree of distinctness, mto a sacuficing and a non saciificing paty In 
Bora Mutah the latte: decidcdly picvailed, and included above one half 
ot the leads of society, so strong, howevei, was the minority that tho 
pouly saciifive of the tiibe was with difficulty prevented by the hcads of the 
Nanches whoce tun 1t was to afloid 16 

In Athaa Mutah, all who gave the pledge directly, maintained it, with 
all undcr then ifluence, and where it was bioken, the pledged patiarchs 
protested against and immediately reported its inaction The two un 
plodged branches, and one of the two pledged bianches which saciificed, 
Wleged that they did so with the express sanction of Sain Bisaye, which 
was catendcd to the putting to death of tho vutum clild 1eseucd by 
the Government, and living in the Khond countiy upon his oxpiess 
s¢ Cul it 

ie somaaninig branch pleaded the example of these three, as in Bora 
Mutah, there was no common saciifice of the tiube. ‘The sacrifices were 
in Gvery case the act of but a portion of the branch, and weie performed in 
the night without ccremony, the victims being buted unshared There 
appears to have been in this tribe a decided majority for the sacitfice in the 
five branehos next to Hodzoghoro, and most under the mfluence of Sam 
}isayc , im nine bianches the paities secm to have been nearly equal, in 
about seven branches—those to the Southwaid, boide1ing upon the non sa 
cnficimg tracts—the weight of influence, or of numbeis, was against the 
sacrifice ’ 


Such was the apparent state of opmion and such the conduct 
of the people of these two tracts, 1n consequence of the opera- 
tions of the precbding year. Both were of a nature well fitted 
to encourage the agent to persevere in the course on which he 
had entered Crippled he was most sadly by want of power and 
adequate extent of jumsdiction: but the success which had 
attended the application of the very limited power he possessed, 
served to domonstiate that that power had been exerted in the 
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right direction ; and his purpose now was, by the employinent of 
the samc means, to push the advantages he had guined to the 
uttermost. Accordingly when he ascended the Ghats in Janu- 
ary 1843, and had finished his preliminary inquiries, he re-com- 
menced his favorite office of administering justice. His own 
account is as follows :— 


“ Every unsettled question in the tribe of Bora Mutah; and most of 
those in Athara Mutah—from the latest village quarrel, to the feuds of 
forgotten origin, were brought to me by carnest suitors. I placed upon my 
file the cases which secmed strictly proper to it, aud referred all others to 
tho native tribunals, making it plain, that T was there not to supersede the 
existing methods and instruments of justice, but to strengthen them for good, 
and to supply their defects—and when it plainly appeared, that the law ad- 
ministered was the existing law, and that my object was only to systeimatize 
and extend it with a view to order, while the heads of both tribes were 
my active assessors, and parties to every decree, all apprehension gradually 
vanished, and the minds of the people went with me as fully as I could 
dcsire, and I felt that I acquired distinct authority resting upon the desired 
basis. 

To ascertain and to apply tho existing law, in a manner acceptable to 
these Khonds, was necessarily a difficult and anxious task, from the 
novolty, the singularity, and the obscurity of their usages. ‘Tho discovory 
of truth, however, was, I believo, as casy as under any circumstances in 
the history of justice. 

In tho investigation of 136 cases, which involved every conccivable 
interest of men wellinstructed in their rights, and resolved to defend 
them, there did not occur a single instance of bad fuith in the suitors, 
or of falsehood in the witnesses, save occasionally on the part of Pan- 
was of the borders. There was much trouble in procuring the regular 
attendance of defendants and of evidence. But the execution of decrees 
was easy, except in a few instances of highly excited feeling; although in 
the settlement of compositions paid in kind, the nicest questions of the 
value of farm stock, and household gear, and land continually arose. 

To extend tho operation of the existing law from a single tribe to these 
two distinct tribes, animated by a spirit of ancient hostility, was a more 
difficult task. 

The establishment of our authority—of any general authority—plainly im- 

lied the suljection of these tribes, in their mutual relations, to law, and that 
uw was, of necessity, the existing law of the intercourse of branches of 
tribes, bocause the principles of no othor Jaw are understood, or thought 
just by the Khonds, or appear to be effectual where society is organized as 
itis amongst thom. In a word, the law of compensation for wrongs, as it 
exists between the branches of a tribo, was to be substituted for the usage 
of retaliation, which was, generally, the solo remedy tor wrongs botween 
distinct tribes. 

Now, sone of the strongest and most intractable feelings of these 
Khonds wore necessarily arrayed against thoir inclusion, upon this prin- 
ciple, within our legal pale: making its accomplishment a work of much 

ractical difficulty, although nearly all the heads of society and men of 
Influence either formally or intelligently assented to it as affording tho 
sole hope of permanent peace, A statement of tho methods of its intro- 
duction were suited only to ascmi-speculative essay—I passed gradually 
and cautiously from the less to the more difficult questions, and finally 
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dealt with those which seriously engaged the passions of the tribes ; car- 
rying out the change everywhere, and, I believe, to the satisfaction of the 
people. 

Tshall state, by way of cxample, a single case which long resisted 
settlement. A woman of Athara Mutah who had been sometime betroth- 
ed, and for whom the consideration agreed on, had been paid, eloped with 
a lover of Bora Mutah. Her branch of her tribe demanded her surren- 
der, but it was indignantly refused. The established course then was, to 
have required her price from the branch of her seducer, when its refusal 
would have justified war. But without making that demand, a a of the 
woman's branch slew treacherously a kinsmen of the lover, who had as- 
sisted at the elopement. 

The kindred of the deceased immediately demanded of me permission 
to revenge their wrong, or a promise that the Government would revenge it. 

The heads of the hostile branch admitted the facts to be as alleged, 
and simply said, that “ should the Government resolve to avenge the lifo 
taken,—they submitted,—the slayers were in my camp.” But the idea of 
composition, as in the case of a life taken did not enter into any mind: and 
when suggested, it was instantly rejected by both parties. 

I may observe, in passing that our criminal law, even if it had been 
applicable here, would neither have been thought just, nor could have 
settled this feud. By it at least six persons were guilty of murder; but 
the punishment of more than one of those persons, would have been held 
to be iniquitous by the Khonds; and that so clearly, that a claim for com- 
pensation for any punishment by us in excess of the natural equivalent, 
would have lain, in the opinion of all, against Bora Mutah. 

Moreover, the law of compensation, combining tribal with individual 
responsibility, is, to judge from the rarity of murders here, and from the 
apparent effects of capital punishment upon the Khonds in the years 1836 
and 1836, and from all the ideas which I now heard expressed—by far the 
most effectual law that could be devised for the prevention of murder from 
private or from public motives. 

Through persuasion and instruction addressed to each branch separately, 
and to individuals, during nearly two months, the minds of almost all were 
at length gained.—A party of the youth alone being left for retaliation and 
war. The two hostile branches finding, that they stood alone, that which 
had lost the life, first agreed to accept compensation. The other, after a 
struggle, during which I pitched my tents aimongst its villages, consented to 

ayit. The burden was so allotted, that the family of the murderers, in 
the first instance at least, lost their property, while two-thirds fell upon the 
branch, and the tribe made up wliat remained; all acknowledged that the 
hci established was a triumph for peace. The hostile feelings of the 

isputants seemed soon to subside.—The elders of both parties feasted on a 
portion of the compensatory buffaloes and swine; while the young men of 
the branch which had paid them, drove or carried the remainder good hu- 
mouredly over the border; and several marriages sprung up between the tribes. 

The whole number of suits placed upon my file in Bora Mutah and 
Athara Mutah was 136, of which 102 were decided on their merits, while 
thirty-four remain undecided, generally on account of the absence of evidence. 
Of those 102, forty-six were suits between members of the same tribe; in 
fifty-six the parlies were of different tribes. 

ere were two cases of murder; three related to victim children ; five to 
marriod women ; fourteen to betrothed women ; thirty-nine to land; sixty 
ert to catilo; six were cases of assault; and there were four cases of 
robbery. 
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There were ninety-six decisions for plaintiffs, six for defendants, and some 
of these were special ” 


In addition to these judicial decisions, it may be stated that 
the agent was now enabled to release from confinement the two 
patriarchs, whom for the sake of peace, he had imprisoned in 
the July preceding. The object of their detention had been 
completely effected. Their liberation produced the best feelings, 
and they soon enrolled themselves amongst his most useful 
allies. As a conclusiye evidence of the manner in which the 
general opinion approved of their treatment, the agent states, 
that, happening to escape from thcir confinement, some 
months before, the chiefs of Athara Mutah, who had been 
parties to their detention, rose unbidden to recapture them, and 
sent them in with their families. Throughout the whole of these 
proceedings, the only sources, besides the administration of jus- 
tice, from which he derived authority were persuasion and per- 
sonal influence. It now became an object of great importance 
to watch the result of all these operations, in their bearing on 
the subject of the abolition of the Meriah sacrifice. The follow- 
ing is the agent's own statement :— 


“ After those operations—the non-sacrificing majority in Bora Mutah 
seemed to include all the men of influence with very few exceptions, but the 
minority, although much reduced, was not insignificant. The last seven 
victims in the possession of this tribe wero brought into me. 

In Athara Mutah, nearly all the patriarchs and many others of the un- 
pledged branches, and of the divisions of the pledged branches, which sa- 
crificed, fully pledged themselves; and there seemed to be in it, as in Bora 
Mutah, a great and gratifying change of feeling. This tribe brought in 
to me no less than eighty-seven victims, almost all of them from the four 
branches which had sacrificed. But one division of it, at least, is far from 
being completely gained. The cases of sacrifice were these. 

1. Bissinghia, a pledged branch, sacrificed on account of the ravages of 
a tiger. The patriarch who had given the pledge, protested so earnestly 
against its breach, that the rite was delayed until the sanction of Sam 
Bisaye was twice obtained. This branch, I may add, was one of the parties 
to the difficult question of “ a life” between the two tribes, detailed 
above,—I found the people distant and alarmed ; but through the influence 
acquired in tho scttlement of the civil question, the head of the sacrificing 
party became my most firm ally, and the chief opponent of the sacrifice. 

2. In Doringhia, a pledged branch, a sacrifice on account of sickness 
was performed against the will of two patriarchs who had given the 
pledge. The apology pleaded, was the example of three branches. The 
Victim was & woman pregnant by the son of a village patriarch who 
attempted unsuccessfully to escape with her into the non-sacrificing tract 
of Degi. The sacrificing portion of this branch has pledged itself and 
sent in its victims. 

_8. Loheringhia, which, like these two branches, had little or no commu- 
nication with the Government, gave no pledge, and sacrificed a child with 
sb oa of Sam Bisaye. It has now pledged itself and given up its 
victims, 
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4. The caso of Gottinghia, an unpledged branch, was most ombarassitg. 
The victim was a child—ono of three children rescued with their victim 
mother who had been entrusted to a Khond of that branch to bring up, 
a Sam Bisaye’s becoming formally security for its safety. The guardian 
pleadod that Sam Bisaye, who had given him the child, had most fully and 
especially authorized its death, which relieved him, in the sight of all 
from responsibility. 

Of the remaining Khond tracts of Goomsur and those immediately 
beyond them. 

1. Hodzoghoro, under Sam Bisayo, has leld absolutely aloof; it is full 
of victimns, and has lately sacrificed. The health of my people most unfor- 
tunately made it impossible for me to visit it. 

2, After communicating for two months with the Khond and Hindu 
heads of Tentilighur, IT succeeded, beyond my expectations, in inducing 
them to declare themselves against the sacrifico, and to send in their vic- 
tims, eighteen in number. 

3. I communicated in like manner, with Chokapad, the remaining Khond 
tract of Goomsur. The most influential of its Khond and Hindu heads 
promised that the sacrifice should be discontinued. But I soon after rescucd 
a victim alinost from under tho axes of the immolators; but with very 
doubtful advantage, asthe disappointed god was immediately gratified by 
flesh brought from Boad. 

4. In the Khond tracts of the Chinna Kimedy Zemindary, immediately to 
the south of Athara Mutah, the slaughter of victims in the mouths of Janu- 
ary and February was very great. In Mahasinghi alone 241 victims 
suffered within a few days. 

5. In the portion of the Boad Zemindary, next to Goomsur, festivals of 
sucrifice were held every where, and my camp was visited daily by agoniz- 
ed parents imploring me to rescue their children.” 


Such was the leading measure which Captain Macpherson 
was enabled partially to execute in these tracts, and such were 
its gratifying results. Confidence of opinion, with respect to 
the future, would but prove profound ignorance. And the 
agent indulged in no such presumptuous confidence. He con- 
ceived it, however, to be established, and with good reason, that 
he had not over-estimated the readiness of the Khonds to place 
themselves under thie authority of the British Government for 
the sake of peace, security and order. He conccived morcover, 
that the varied results now recorded, clearly indicated that he 
had in no way exaggerated our power to confer upon them, 
through the dispensation of justice, solid and acceptable benefits, ; 
nor the force of persuasion addressed to some of the leading 
ideas of their superstition; nor the power of personal influence 
acquired through intimate intercourse with them. And, con- 
sidering these and the other secondary means which were availa- 
ble to be wholly adequate to the end, if authority should be 
given for their free and energetic use, he perceived satisfactory 
ground for the hope that the object proposed, might be ultimate- 
ly accomplished. As to the incompleteness, in some res- 
pects, of the results already obtained, he had no hesitation in 
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submitting to Government what he believed to be a plain and 
sufficient cause—a cause, too, which involved in it the ground 
of serious apprehension with reference to the future security 
of the work. The subject is thus distinctly propounded by the 
agent himself :— 


‘“‘ The critical act of these operations, in one respect, the very exponent 
of their spirit in the sight both of the tribes, which were their immediate 
object, and of the population beyond, was the treatment of the pledged and 
unplodged branches of Athara Mutah which sacrificed, and that of Sam 
Bisaye alleged to have sanctioned their sacrifices. 

Now, I had not authority to deal conclusively with these questions, nor 
could | possibly assume it with respect to the latter of them, for J could not 
hazard the consequences of a reversal of my judgment on it.—Viewed ju- 
dicially—it was doubtful if Sam Bisaye’s participation in sacrifices, under 
existing arrangements, was a Penal Act ; and if it was, 1 could not possibly 
say what value tribunals, having no knowledge of circumstances, and no ex- 
perience of KRond testimony, would assign to it opposed to other testimony 
again. 

A formal enquiry to afford ground to the Government for his removal 
from authority, and from the Khond country, involved, like commitment, an 
immediate expression of opinion; but the effects of the non-affirmation of 
that opinion upon these Fore to whom our system of graduated autho- 
rity is necessarily unintelligible. would have been to put an end to all con- 
fidence in agents of the Government. There was besides, the considera- 
tion, that the Government was about to declare a new law, and a new 
genoral plan of operations—and that the displacement of Sam Bisaye, 
involved other changes, which should be made, if possible, in subordination 
to the new general measure, and if possible, by the officer charged with its 
execution. Thus unempowered to determine this question, and well assured 
that the consequences of a semblance of a conflict of authorities would be 
more prejudicial than any that could spring from the antagonism of this 
misplaced old man, I was compelled to avoid it, to leave the feelings and 
the faith of these Khonds subjected to a severe and unfair strain ; to point 
to the future to those who demanded enquiry for their own justification, or 
for the settlement of men’s minds, and the prevention of future delusions,* 
and to trust that the work could be sustained, until the power necessary to 
carry it out effectually, should be given. 

I could determine the question with respect to the 2 tribes —Their gene- 
ral situation, made the punishment of Khond parties to the sacrifice in 
them inexpedient, upon these plain considerations. 

It appeared that by the pressure of authority derived from the dispensa- 
tion of justice, and through persuasion, and by the use of personal influence, 
to the entire exclusion of coercive means, distinct and encouraging progress 
was made both in the two tribes and at some points beyond them.—That 
no party directly pledged had broken faith—That there had been no 
thought of dissimulation, nor concealment, nor fraud,—That nearly all 
were directly or indirectly pledged for the future—That 124 victims vere 


* It was for ae given ont by Sam Bisaye, amongst other gross fictions—that 
the Government had promised to make me Farmer of taxes in the Khond country, 
to be assessed by myself when I should put down the sacrifice. He has also made 
the monstrous delusion to be widely credited, that he has now received permission 
from the agent to sanction a limited number of sacrifices, generally stated at six. 
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voluntaiily delivered up —That the general state of feeling was most satis 
factory —That I had the completest evidence not denved fiom formal en 
quiry, that the chief local office: of Government was the hcad of the sacri 
ficing paity, and had sanctioned three of the four sacrifices, evonci ating 
trom blame in the opinion of all, the other parties concerned —With res 
pect to the other tribes of Goomsur, and to the unvisited tribes bey und, 
the prime object was, plainly, to communicate to them a new and simple 
conception of the character of our power,—the idea that its olyjects are 
pmely benevolent and that its beneficial influences are acknowlcdged 
wherever it 1s felt —There was proof that some progress had been made in 
communicating this impiession—and the absence of all semblance of coer 
cion within the two ti1bes was, obviously, most important to its extension 
and confi: mation 


Here the evil genius of Sam Bisaye again meets us Indeed 
at every turn, it appeared that his sinister influence was the 
main stay of the Meiah sacrifice, and the piucipal obstacle 
to the full success of the Government measures for its abolition 
Two months later, or early in the month of Apiil, when pre- 
paring his Report for Government, intelligence reachcd the 
agent, that Sam Bisayc had ‘ succecded 1n inducing the Khonds 
of Athara Mutah nearest to him, to sacrifice. The delusion 
by which he was credibly reported to have picvailed was the 
preposterously false pretence, “ that he was invested by the 
Madras Governors Agent or Commissioner, Mr Bannerman, 
with authority distinct from and independent of that of the 
head assistant, Captam Macpheison——and that to the formc1, 
and him only, was he responsible for the sacrifices which he 
sanctioncd This was only one of a number of fictions which 
neither the enacted co-operation with Captam Mucpherson, noz 
the most careful adoption of measures of precaution or of coun- 
teraction by Mr Bannerman, could possibly prevent or render 
harmless As the result of extensive and anxious inquiry and 
observation, both recently and durimg lus former residence in 
these districts, Captain Macpherson had become perfectly con- 
vinced, fiom superabundant and constantly accumulating ev1- 
dence, that Sam Bisaye was, and had all along been, the great 
supporter of the sacrifice in these tracts,—that he formally 
sanctioned the three sacrifices in Athara Mutah in the previous 
year, one of the victims being a child of the State, living there 
upon his express security,—and that, confident in impunity fiom 
his not having been then punished, he had since laboured by 
every ait, and at length successfully and in a very selious 
degree, to counteract the objects of Government—that very 
Government, to whose leniency and generosity he was wholly 
indebted for his life when a rebel, and for his exaltation and 
prospenty as a pardoned man Who then need wonder that 
the agents forbearance should now be wholly exhausted—and 
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that he should find himself to be literally driven and shut up 
into the conclusion that the only prompt and effectual method 
of putting an end to this disgraccful state of things—the only 
adequate measuro for the retrieval of what was lost, and the 
maintenance of what remained for the future, was Sam Bisaye’s 
“ deprivation of office and his permanent removal,” as well as 
“the temporary removal of his three eldest sons from the 
Khond country.” This course he deemed amply sufficient to 
answer every desirable end; and if the occasion of carrying it 
ont should be duly improved, impressions of the highest value 
both immediate and permanent, might be made upon all the 
Khond tribes with which we were in communication. The ne- 
eessity of resorting to such a course he urged ancw with aug- 
menting carnestness. “1 see no alternative,” says he, “between 
the iminecdiate execution of the measure proposed, and a very 
grievous loss of ground of high promise, hardly gained, and 
the recovery of which, from the mental character of this people, 
must be extremely difficult.” He again shewed, how the most 
faithless and pernicious deccptions which this treacherous man 
had practised with reference to the Government made his punish- 
ment and removal imperative. He clearly shewed how his dis- 
placement, with a few simple arrangements, would produce 
no sort even of temporary confusion in any quarter; and 
how results the most important would flow from the careful 
exhibition of his guilt with its punishment, before the assem- 
bled heads of tribes. a 

But with a case so peculiar, springing up in circumstances so 
anomalous and strange, the established law and ordinary legal 
tribunals were altogether incompetent to deal, or to deal with 
the remotest chance of accomplishing any good end. The 
head assistant himself was armed with no authority effectu- 
ally to deal with it. All that he could do was to represent it 
in the strongest light to his immediate superior, Mr. Banner- 
man, who, as the governor's agent, might intorpose to good 
purpose. But living as he did at a distance from the actual 
scene of things, and comparatively ignorant of the extreme 
peculiarities of the case, and consequently not fully alive to its 
immediate and pressing urgencies, it could scarcely be expected 
that he would be prepared to act, with sufficient promptitude 
and energy, in the summary and autocratic way requircd—a way 
which, overleaping all tho technicalities of legal form, would 
yet amply realize all the conditions of essential equity. Henco 
the emphatic earnestness with which Captain Macpherson thus 
concludes his Report :— 


“In conclusion, I venture to add, that every day's experience adds 
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strength to the conviction,—That summary power vested in a single local 
authority, and exerted in the simplest manner, is alone applicable to these 
Khonds and to those immediately connected with them, from the necessary 
state of their minds, and from all the circumstances by which they are 
surrounded,—That upon any other principle of management, they will 
become, first perplexed, then rapidly distrustful and unfaithful, and finally 
uncontrollable—it being remembered, that their ignorance and thoir 
credulity have no bounds,—That the progress of our operations will make 
it the interest of many like Sam Bisaye to deceive them, and that distinct 
authorities necessarily imply the existence of distinct sets of native public 
servants, and of intrigues which no degree of vigilance or of coincidence 
of opinion in the principals can prevent 1 very anxiously expect the 
determination of the Governmont.” 


The Report which concluded in this earnest strain was dated 
the 12th April 1848. It was forthwith sent in to Mr. Banner- 
man ; as the writer was still only his head-assistant for Khond 
affairs, and armed with little or no independeut power of his 
own. It was this which rendered the triumph of his achiev- 
ment so remarkable in itself and so creditable to its author. 
For if,—when all but officially powerless, he succeeded so admi- 
rably well by mere dint of the credit which he gained, and the 
confidence which he inspired, by his own tact and aptitude in 
administering justice, in the pure spirit of equity and in general 
accordance with Khond ideas and usages, accompanied by 
nothing but moral suasion and varied personal inflnence,— 
what might he not have achieved, had he been possessed of 
power to give full effect to al/ his suggested measures without 
any fear or risk of reversal? This was the power for which he 
so urgently pled as imperatively demanded by the immediate 
exigencies of the existing state of things, and as demonstratively 
necessary to ensure the desired consummation. No wonder, 
then, that on this point, he “very anxiously expected the deter- 
mination of Government.” 

In the interesting and important Report, the leading features 
of which we have now exhibited, several other topics were intro- 
duced, which it may bo well briefly to notice. The author re- 
cords his farther observations respecting the improved line of 
road by theCourminghia ghat to Sohnpore. He refers to his 
still discouraging experience of the climate of the Hill country. 
He entered what was believed to be the most healthy tract in it 
in the beginning of January—the very best month. His people 
were well housed at the first halting place, and afterwards most 
carefully protected by tents and grass huts, warmly clothed, and 
generally enabled to sleep off the ground. Notwithstanding all 
these advantages, above thirty-five per cent. of the party suffer- 
ed from fever. And it was impossible with reference to the 
future, to remain beyond a month. The season being particu- 
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larly favourable, the cases were not so severe as those of the 
preceding year ; but, although he retired straight to the coast, 
all who were attached, continued long in the state of invalids. 
Such renewed experience seemed to point to effectual medical 
aid as being indispensable in the farther prosecution of the work. 
But, apart from the necessity of such aid to the servants of Go- 
vernment, it now appeared to the agent to be extremely desirable 
asa means of influence with the Khonds. They attribute all 
sickness to the displeasure of the Gods, and their remedies are 
propitiations, indicated by the priests. It was natural for then, 
therefore, scriously to demand, how they should obtain safety, when, 
by the relinquishment of their great propitiatory rite of human 
sacrifice, they abjured the previously appointed means of ensur- 
ing health? Being informed of the dependence of civilized 
men upon medical art, the most intelligent and sincerely dis- 
posed to abandon the sacrifice, actually entreated that they 
might be enabled to substitute it for priestly art. To shew his 
wish to comply with their desire, the agent established a Hindu 
doctor above the ghats, but he sickened and came away. 

The very simple cures performed by his dresser had excited 
much admiration; and it appeared to him, that a surgeon, 
skilled in eye surgery, and who should introduce vaccination, 
and labour to acquire influence, while he took a part in the 
general work, would be an invaluable instrument. 

Another topic adverted to in the Report was the all-important 
one of the Native Agency available for such a peculiar service. 
On this subject he writes as follows :— 

“T believe that there exists but a single Hindu, who is one of my chief 
instruments, sufficiently well instructed to comprehend the objects of the 
Government, and who is master of the Khond language. A brother of this 
person understands, but does not speak that language, but he will be a most 
important aid. 

One Mussulman comprehends our objects, and influences the Khonds 
with great intelligence and tact, but knows very little of their tongue. Two 
other servants promise very well, and two more are learning. And 1 have 
several very efficient subordinates in and about the Khond country. Thus, 
although the formation of instruments has been my first object, the five 
persons above mentioned—some suffering in health—are yet alone available. 

I have had many others on my list, but they have died, or been disabled, 
or turned out unfit or left me for the barest mileistence: The service requires 
much courage, and intelligence, and freedom from prejudice. 

All necessarily regard it with dread, very many with disgust—and it has 
the inducements neither of desired influence nor of unauthorized gain—still 
I do not despair through the gradual establishment of a proper and special 
system*of remuneration. 

In the meantime, it is plain that I can now act but at a single point at 
& time and that the loss of my present instruments would be nearly irrepar 
able, as I may add, would be the effects of entrusting any important part 
in this work to any but well instructed instruments ” 
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On the 2d September, 1848, Captain Macpherson again ad- 
dresscd the Governor's agent, Mr. Bannerman. 

He commences by reminding him, that about Me middle of 
April preceding, he had the honor of submitting to him for the 
information of the Most Noble the Governor in Council, a state- 
ment of the measures which he had then recently executed in 
the Khond country, with their general results, aud his views 
respecting certain exigencies connected with them; but that, as 
yct, he had not been honored by any indication of the vicis of 
the Government relative to those operations and exigencies, or to 
any future general measures contemplated towards the Khond 
country, in consequence of his urgent representations. Such 
being the case, he trusted he might, without impropricty, on tho 
approach of the brief annual scason for visiting the Khond 
country, lay anew before the Government his impressions as to 
the state of things in those portions of it which had becn chiefly 
affected by his operations. 

He began by bricfly recapitulating the course of past events. 
In June 1842, he had visited some of the Goomsur Khond dis- 
tricts, chiefly on an embassage of inquiry. Ice did not possess the 
authority, which, in his own opinion and apparently in the judg- 
ment of Government, was necessary to the accomplishment of 
the main work. But, having long satisficd his own mind that 
the first step towards its successfil issue was the acquisition of 
authority, derived mainly from supplying the chicfest want of 
the Khond population, viz. the want of justice, he sct himself 
zealously to the task of administcring that most precious com- 
modity. The result astonished himsclf. The two tribes of 
Goomsur which were best known, most under influence, and 
most accessible, freely and intelligently consented to place them- 
selves in practical subjection to the Government, on the condi- 
tion of recciving its protection and justice. And their most 
influcntial chiefs, with a few exceptions, yielding to the sugges- 
tions of self-interest and the various arguments addressed to 
them, voluntarily pledged themsclves and all whom they could 
control, to relinquish the rite of human sacrifice. There was, 
however, as might be expected, a numerous party opposed to 
the change. Those, therefore, who signed the pledge, stipulated 
expressly that the Government should support them ‘with its 
whole authority in making this difficult and trembling move- 
ment towards so radical, and in their estimation, so peculiarly 
religious a change—plainly protesting that, unless the Govern- 
ment should punish all violators of the pledge then given, as 
well as prevent sacrifices under the authority of its own chief 
uative scrvant, Sam Bisayc, their engagement could not be pro- 
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perly, if at all, fulfilled. Accordingly, in his Report of August 
1842, Captain Macpherson earnestly pointed out to the Govern- 
ment the necessity of investing him, as agent for the Khonds, 
with the requisite authority to give full effect to the measures 
go nuspiciously begun. 

That authority, including an extended jurisdiction over terri- 
tories in tho Bengal as well as the Madras presidency, could 
only emanate from the Supreme Government of India. An 
application to this effect, backed by the strong recommendation 
of the Madras Governor and Council, had bcen laid befurc the 
Supreme Government. But in January 1843, when Captain 
Macpherson again ascended the Ghats, no reply had been re- 
eeived—the terrific Kabul catastrophe having, in all probability, 
driven the Khonds and thir sacrifices ont of the head of the 
retiring Governor-General, Lord Auckland. The necessary 
consequence was, that the Khond agent had to re-appear among 
these wild tribes without one particle of authority more than 
he had before. His position, thercfore, was a trying one. 
What was he to do ?—tell the Khonds, that as his Govein- 
ment had not conferred on him the needful authority, he 
could and would do nothing? No; that were tantamount to 
abandoning all that had becn gained in the past, and sound- 
ing the death-knell of all hope for the future. The agent 
judged and acted more wiscly—more manfully—morc heroi- 
cally, To him it seemed certain that the feelings and 
ideas which had arisen among the Khonds on the subject 
of their civil relation to the Government, and on the question 
of the sacrifice, from his former communications with them, 
prescribed a farther advance towards our objects, under penalty 
of the loss of most important vantage-ground—that the pri- 
mary measure which he contemplated must be regarded as 
naturally the first step of any general plan of operations, and 
secmingly coincident with the general \icws and wishes of Govern- 
ment—that the former resolutions of Government appcared to 
authorize the expectation that a Khond agent would be invested, 
at no distant time, with the neccessary authority—and lastly, 
that he might confide that, when practical success should 
establish the truth and sufficiency of his views, the occasional 
support which might be required for the maintenance of the 
ground, would not be withheld. 

Sustained by such reasonable and judicious considerations, 
the agent, assisted by such instruments as he had been enabled 
to prepare, proceeded to act on the principles which he had 
already so often indicated—combining the process of the prac- 
tical dispensation of justice to the two tribes, with the direct 
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application to them of the genoral authority thence acquired, 
and the influence derived from every other available source, 
for the accomplishment of the desired religious change. 

The result, as we have already seen, surpassed his own most 
sanguine expectations. A great movement began, which gradu- 
ally acquired force and distinctness. The estimate formed by 
these tribes of the value of the justice dispensed, which relieved 
society from the accumulation of public and private questions 
by which it was distracted, was higher than could well have 
been imagined; and the direct authority derived from its 
administration was, therefore, greater than could well have 
been expected capable of being realized by one, who, in an 
official point of view, was comparatively powerless. It wus 
enough to redeem the ancient story of Dej@ces from the impu- 
tation of belonging to the legendary or the fabulous. But the 
justice, so skilfully administered and so cordially appreciated, 
was not less important, when regarded as a means of subjecting 
the people to the influences best calculated to sway them. The 
adherents and the opponents of the religious change sought it 
with equal ardour. But, none could sue for it, without full ex- 
posure, in some measure at the discretion of its dispensers, to 
all the gencral and personal influences which could be devised 
to promote the extension and the confirmation of the move- 
ment 

The soundness of the principles on which the agent acted 
was now fully verified by experience. He practically acquired 
the power necessary to the objects proposed, resting upon the 
desired basis ;—upon the newly implanted conviction of general 
benefit arising from the civil relation established between the 
two tribes and the Government ;—upon the communicated im- 
pression of special advantages derived from that connection by 
particular classes, or by individuals, or by the class of chiefs ;— 
and lastly, upon general ideas and opinions relating to the 
sacrifice, and wholly new to the Khonds,—such as, that we and all 
other peoples had also once practised that sacrifice, believing it 
to be divinely established and necessary, but had all abandoned 
it, and had only in consequence prospered the more ; so that tho 
Khonds must of necessity defer, with respect to that rite, not to 
the will of the Government only, but to the universal will and 
experience of mankind. Under the felt experience of these 
advantages, and the growing influence of these opinions, ideas 
and feelings, the circle of the movement was gradually extend- 
ed; and not fewer than ove hundred and twenty-four victims 
were voluntarily delivered up to the agent. No slight or un- 
substantial proof of downright sincerity this, verily—when we 
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reflect on the value of these victims, to so poor a people when 
viewed merely in the light of saleable or exchangeable property. 
A Meriah dealer in the neighbouring Khond district of Kime- 
dy, who had about sixty victims in his possession, alarmed by 
the agent’s proximity, sold, about that time, thirty of them for 
about 100 Rs. each. So that, at this rate, the two tribes of 
Athara Mutah and Bora Mutah in Goomsur, voluntarily sur- 
rendered property to the value of ¢em or twelve thousand 
rupees ! 

That theso general results, at once so remarkable and so grati- 
fying, were without any drawbacks or abatements, the agent was 
never led to allege. On the contrary, in his Report of April 
1848, he distinctly declared that he considered the movement, 
in its very nature, as necessarily, to a certain extent, instinctive, 
impulsive, and superficial. But powerful causes of change were 
at work; and it could not be denied that some really confirmed 
and much unconfirmed change was produced. The great ob- 
ject, therefore, was to strengthen still more aud more the footing 
which had been already gained, whether fully or only partially 
confirmed. 

In order to this, if was necessary to review the past. Four 
sacrifices, as already noted, had taken place in one of the two 
tribes, since the pledge was given in June 1812. The Khonds, 
who were the immediate parties to these sacrifices were all vir- 
tually unpledged; and they were, moreover, exonerated, in a 
great measure, in the sight of all, by the fact of their having 
acted wader the tmmediate authority of Sam Lisaye. This 
native officer of the Government had even sanctioned the sacri- 
fice of a rescued child—a ward of the State, entrusted to his 
care. He was regarded by all as the head and champion of the 
sacrificing party; while he and his son did not hesitate to avow, 
in discussing tho subject of the pledge with them, that they had 
both sacrificed all their lives, up to that time; and that there 
was a large number of victims in tho Khond tract immediately 
under their control. 

Hore, then, it was that tho agent was made keenly to feel 
his want of the requisite power to dewl summarily and ceffec- 
tually with this case. The proper course of the Government, 
beyond all question, would now have been, to manifest its will. 
promptly and emphatically, by the public and exemplary punish- 
ment of Sam Bisaye. This the Khonds fully expected to see 
done, when Captain Macpherson re-appeared amongst them in 
January 1848. And had he then been armed with the requisite 
power, it cannot be doubted that its exercise in deposing Sam 
Bisaye from the office which he so foully and treacherously 
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desecrated, would have exerted the most salutary influence. It 
would have secured, beyond all ordinary risk or peril, the ground 
already gained, while it would have cleared the way in advance 
to the attainment of the most important results. But Captain 
Macpherson unhappily had not the needful power. The founda- 
tions had been well laid; a goodly structure of massive pillars 
had risen over them; the projecting sides of the connecting 
arch had been well advanced ; but he lacked the power of placing 
the keystone in the centre which would have consolidated the 
whole. And lacking this power, he was too prudent to take 
it upon him to commit an act, which, however imperatively 
demanded alike by justice and humanity, was liable to be called 
in question or even reversed—a result in his estimation, big 
with disaster, inasmuch as it would exhibit to the simple and 
ignorant Khonds a conflict of authorities which would not fail, 
in the issue, to prove fatal to their confidence in the Government 
and its accredited agents. Andasany attempted explanation of 
his real situation would have becn utterly unintelligible to such 
a people—indeed, would have appeared as nothing better than 
a subterfuge—he wiscly resolved simply to direct his perplexed 
audience to look hopefully to the future for the solution of all 
their doubts and the extrication from all their difficulties. He 
strongly exhorted them faithfully to adhere to their pledge, and 
as strongly denounced the violators of it—assuring them that, 
in due time, the former would mect with their due recompense, 
and the latter with their merited retribution. But, notwith- 
standing the consummate skill and address, with which the 
agent had conducted the whole affuir, the shrewdness of some 
of the old Khond chiefs quickly penetrated through the veil. 
His defect of power or of judgment, in sparing the old traitor 
Sam Bisaye, appeared but too glaring to some of them. And 
the secret unforced convictions of not a few soon found expres- 
sion and embodiment in the pithy graphic words of the old 
Chief, who bluntly exclaimed, “instead of cutting down the 
lofty tamarind tree in his path, he beats the shrubs which bend 
before him.” 

The agent had been earnestly hoping soon for the requisite 
authority, either for himself or some one else, under the new 
general measures contemplated by the Government. He had 
also fondly cherished the hope that Sam Bisaye would hesitate, 
or rather, would not presume or dare openly to attack his work 
at once: or if, emboldened by past impunity, he should venture 
So far, that it would be practicable, with such trained instruments 
as could now be employed above the Ghats, to resist his efforts 
for a time, or render their malign influences nugatory. 
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In these hopes, however, the agent was doomed to experience 
the most grievous and mortifying disappointment. The break- 
ing health of himself and his party having prevented him, 
from remaining above the Ghats to strengthen and sustain 
his work, so long as he had intended and wished, he was con- 
strained to leave the hills in February. And no sooner did he 
come down than Sam Bisaye went up, with an enormous lie in 
his right hand. But with him this was nothing new. It was 
only a return, under new and aggravated circumstances to his 
old trade of base deception and wicked artifice. Returning 
direct from the agent to the Governor, Captain Macpherson’s 
superior, with whom he had lately communicated personally, 
he had the effrontery to announce to the bewildered Khonds, 
that he was by him authorized to sanction sacrifices for the year. 
And, by way of proving his commission to the Khonds, he 
boldly directed a sacrifice on the land of one of his own sons. 
He then assailed each chief individually, by the most artful 
representations, and filled the country anew with rumours and 
statements very skilfully contrived to deceive, alarm, and be- 
wilder the people—ever appealing to the indisputable facts of 
the perfect impunity of himself and all concerned in the sacri- 
fices of the previous year; the exemption of his tribe alone 
from the necessity of delivering up its victims; and the conti- 
nued possession of his jaghir in the low country, undiminished 
by a single cubit. 

Nor were these sinister exhortations wholly ineffectual. In 
spite of resistance offered by able instruments; and after a 
severe struggle between the two Khond parties, two fresh vic- 
tims were sacrificed with the sanction of Sam Bisaye, in the 
tract of the tribe of Athara Mutah, nearest to his country. 
Lhe other tribe abstained from sacrificing, as in the former 
year; but the sacrificing party in it ventured to share in the 
fiesh of the hapless victims butchered by their neighbours. 

If, before, all had expected to witness an instant and unequivo- 
cal manifestation of the mind of the Government, with redoubled 
anxicty was the expectation chorished now; after so public 
and insolent a defiance of the reiterated deprecations of its 
agent. But, alas, no such manifestations of the determinate 
will of the Government was immediately forthcoming. The 
agent himsclf was left wholly in the dark as to its inten- 
tions or plans; so that he was still in a state of utter help- 
lessness, devoid of all power to execute any measure for the 
arrest or the reparation of the evil so rapidlyin progress. The 
sacrificing party remained for a time after the sacrifices, in fear- 
ful suspense—hourly dreading the arm of vengeance which their 
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own sense of guilt represented as uplifted to smite them. But 
when not hours merely, but days and weeks and months passed 
away, and yet no descending stroke experienced, or even seen 
to be any longer threatening to descend upon them—they rallied, 
took courage, enacted the bravo, and exulted with insolent 
triumph, The situation of the chiefs and of all others, who, in 
reliance upon the support of the Government, had led the re- 
forming movement, was, as may be imagined, in the highest 
degree distressing. Yea more, when it was now positively seen 
that the will of the Government, as represented by the 
agent, might, with such freedom from all hazards, be set at 
nought in one respect, it was naturally and almost necessarily 
inferred that it might equally be set at nought in all other 
respects. And in order to turn this inference into a reality, 
several parties actually proceeded, with the greatest boldness 
and assurance, to re-possess themselves, by force, of lands that 
had been formally adjudicated to others. Fortunately, liowever, 
it was in the agent's power promptly and cffectually to vindicate 
his civi/ decrees, and thus to restore some measure of confidence 
to the well-disposed, as well as inspire salutary general impres- 
sions among all. 

After having, in this way, re-capitulated tho leading events of 
the previous eighteen months, the agent concluded his Report or 
rather appeal of the 2nd September, 1843, in the following 
urgent and emphatic terms :— 


“My efforts, since my reference to the Government in April, have been 
almost exclusively directetl to maintain confidence, in the face of these 
facts, in the Khonds, and in my perplexed instruments, that the Govern- 
ment will, in due scason, uncquivocally manifest its will, and vindicate 
its authority. Personal communication with the former, who expect from 
me explanatory acts, seems inexpedient while 1 can adopt no general 
course. 

1 beg permission, now, to represent most respectfully to the Government, 
that these tribes expect, that its mind will certainly be made plain to 
them, without fail at the established time of visiting their country about 
two months hence. If a distinct line of procedure shall then be adopted 
and acted upon with cautious energy with respect to all,—the sacrificing 
and the non-sacrificing, the pledged and unpledged, and the broken pledged’ 
and Sam Bisuye, | confide that what is lost can be retrieved. 

If this be not done, itis not apparent to me, upon what grounds, the 
degree of confidence of the Khonds in the Government which is necessary 
to this work, is to be required or maintained. 

It is for the wisdom of the Government to determine what shall be done. 
T have nothing to offer in addition to the views which I have had the ho- 
nor to submit as to the special measures and the general measures which 
seem to me to be required. 

1 humbly submit, that experience has established the truth and suffici- 
ency of the general principles of procedure which I have suggested. 
The authority which 1 indicated as necessary to the Khond agent, would 
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have perfectly sufficed to prevent, and would be effectual to remedy the 
existing evils. 

What I conceive is practically to be apprehended from delay in arresting 
these evils is this,—lest the character of theso Khonds shall suffer perma- 
nent deterioration, from their genorally violating their engagements with 
the Government,—lest their distinctive truthfulness and good faith shall 
give way under the extreme and unfair strain to which they are subjected,— 
and lest a general confirmed feeling of distrust of the Government shall 
Hrise. 

These tribes have heen placed, through influences addressed to them by 
us, in a situation of the most trying distraction betwixt the conflicting 
claims of solemn pledges and of religious duty. 

While the authority of the Government, stipulated for, and depended 
on, as a supporting and directing power during this ordeal, has been, on the 
ecutrary, but an additional source of difficulty and perplexity —a confound- 
ing doubt, of which the solution has twice been expected in vain. 

The considerations that veracity and fidelity to public engagements and 
implicit confidence in the Government, on the part of this people, are the 
foundations of our hope of accomplishing the oljects proposed; that the 
risk of permanent injury to or loss of these is emment; and that the ac- 
tual expectations of these tribes, formed and sustained with difficulty for 
the third time, are, os nbove stated ;—these considerations, I beg leave to 
submit, appoar to determine, that the latest limit of delay in putting an 
end to the present state of things—which can be safely contemplated—is, 
the annual period of mecting the Khonds, adverted to. 

I confide, that the Government regards in a spirit of indulgent considera- 
tion, my conduct in this very difficult service, and the plain urgency with 
which J venture to attract attention to its exigencies at a most critical stage 
of its progress. 

The work is one which cannot stand still, and which can, I believe, 
at this stage advance only by the continuous application of the influences— 
the successful operation of which has been flortinately interrupted. 

Iam not, at present, | most respectfully submit, sufficiently informed 
of tho intentions of the Government, to enablo me to adopt any course which 
1 can contidently regaru as conducive to tho objects proposed.” 


Such was the earnest, yet calm and dignified strain in which 
Captain Macpherson addressed the Madras Government through 
his immediate superior, Mr. Bannerman, about five months after 
he had represented the urgent grounds of his eatreme an.vriety 
to receivo, without any delay, the instructions that were neces- 
sary, alike for the maintenance of the work achieved and the 
guidance and efficiency of his future proceedings! During 
these dismal months, was he left painfully to brood alone over 
his anxieties, without being favoured with so much as an ac- 
knowledgment of the receipt of his April Report. What could 
be the causo of this ominous silence and long delay ?—-silence, 
when the official organ of Government might well have been ex- 
pected to speak out as with the voice of a trumpet, pealing aloud 
with no uncertain sound—delay, when every hour's procrastina- 
tion tended essentially to weaken the righteous, and proportion 
ately to strengthen the un-righteous, cause ? 
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For if, even in April, he had such strong grounds for anxiety, 
how must these have been increased by every day's subsequent 
delay? The friendly Khonds naturally expected that the agent 
would act instantly in the manner required; and by the least 
delay in not acting, he ran the risk of losing or forfeiting for ever 
their confidence. And if once all confidence in him was lost, 
then, farewell to all farther progress in the great and good work 
already so auspiciously begun, and so unexpectedly advanced. 
Nor was it the least painful part of the business that, in conse- 
quence of the delay, his chief native assistants, Baba and Sun- 
derah, were sorcly disheartened. They were in fact beside them- 
selves ; and it was by a great effort, that they were kept in a 
reasonable state of mind—not despairing of the future utterly ! 
How could they help indulging in the gloomiest forebodings ?— 
Their great antagonist, Sam Bisaye, Lord of the Ascendant— 
permitting sacrifices in disaffected districts under the pretended 
sanction of the Governor's agent;—the distraction of the 
Khonds knowing no bounds ;—all the non-sacrificing people 
flat on their faces in the dust—in many parts of the country, 
afraid of their lives, in many, maltreated ;—the agent's emi- 
saries unable to go into the tracts under Sam _ DBisaye’s 
influence, and his own inability effectually to interpose, at 
such a crisis, seen to be ruinous; since, in the estimation of 
the people, it seemed to seal Sam’s pretensions as authentic ;— 
and such being the strength of the impression gencrated by Sam’s 
apparently uncontrolled power and the agent's apparently 
demonstrated impotency, that one of the stoutest Khond allies of 
the latter actually sent down to him, to request the restoration 
of a victim which he had voluntarily given up—that he too 
might now have his share in the general Jubilec! To be thus 
obliged to stand helplessly by, and sce the fair foundation which, 
with so much anxious toil, he had recently laid, breaking away, 
stone by stone, must have proved a source of grief and anguish 
beyond what mere words can ever express. It was enough to 
break the spirits of any man, unless he were fraught with the 
resolute and unconquerable energy which is ever the distinguish- 
ing characteristic of those who spontaneously embark on a great . 
and noble enterprize, with a keen appreciation of its greatness 
and nobility, and a calm yet enthusiastic determination to allow 
themselves to be scared away by no dangers, and baffled by no 
difficulties. We can only feebly picture to ourselves the agent's 
forlorn position, when left solitarily to brood over the stunning 
hopelessness of his cause; without a single friend in his neigh- 
bourhood to enter into his views, or sympathise with him in 
his feelings of pain and disappointment. And thus day passed 
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after day, week after week, and month after month—and yet not 
one seasonable word of promise or counsel from the Govern- 
ment !—his adherents distracted—his foes triumphing, and him- 
self becoming the subject of pity to some, and the butt of 
insolent scorn and contempt to others! Daily and almost hourly, 
for the long dragging period of four or five months, may 
we fancy him holding sad soliloquy, saying, within his own secret 
chambers of imagery, “ Why this long, long delay? What 
can be the cause of this unbroken silence, this mysterious 
secresy? Does the Government disapprove of my measures? 
Then, why not plainly say so, that I may at once abandon a 
post, which, without its confidence and approval, I cannot 
hold with honor or any rational prospect of success ? Does 
it require any farther cxplanation or information? Then, why 
not tell me that it may instantly be furnished? Or, is 
it that they aro engaged in taking Bannerman’s opinions upon 
all my suggestions, there being no sort of communication 
between him and me? Or, are they waiting for orders from 
Head Quarters in Bengal, on receipt of which they will notify 
and set agoing their new plan? Or, is it that the new Governor- 
General (Lord Ellenborough) has about him a new set of secre- 
taries, to whom the Khond work and the feelings of any engaged 
in such a work, are totally incomprehensible? But, be the 
real cause what it may, why at lcast does not the Madras 
Government send me somo acknowledgment of my Report? 
Why not speak out, one way or other? Why continue me in 
& position, so anamalous in itself, so distressing to my own 
mind, so ruinous to my work, so utterly inexplicable to friend 
and foe? Why not, in a word, at once deliver ine from a state 
of such unnecessary apprehension and doubt, torture and 
agony?” But, tormented though he must have been, from 
without and from within, he nevertheless wnwaveringly perse- 
vered—hoping aguinst hope—maintaining the manly and daunt- 
less attitude of unshaken courage to all around—condescending 
to the infantine conceptions and foibles of his savage friends— 
combating their doubts—solving their scruples—and dissipating 
their fears, by the prompt appliance of every expedient, which 
a fertile imagination could suggest, or a ready ingenuity contrive. 
In this way, by almost incredible exertions, in the midst of 
great suffering alike of mind and body, he strove to uphold 
his own influence and the credit of a declining cause :— 


“Tt is indeed,” wrote he in a letter to a friend, dated 20th June, with a 
sight of which we have been favoured, “ it is indeed trying to be treated 
thus ;—but no treatment from any thing human can affect my conduct, 
With such an object in view, so Jong as there be any rational hope of accom- 
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lishing it. J have been labouring hard—have had many of my hill people, 
Khonds included, down here, and have diffused idoas, and made demonstra- 
tions which are bringing the minds of ull into a state more fit to be acted 
on as J desire, than I could have hoped so soon: and [ am still arranging 
and contriving for a grand coup, when the time shall come—ff it shall come 
—that I shall be enabled to act.” 


In the midst of these pressing difficulties he wrote at length 
to the private Secretary of the Governor of Madras; but this 
communication received no notice whatever beyond a simple 
acknowledgment of its receipt. This of course tended to add 
to the mystery of the long silence. Again, about a month 
later, on the 13th July, we find him thus addressing potvately 
a friendly Government functionary :— 


“To my official communication of April last there has been no reply 
of any kind. T suppose there are good reasons for this course. 

You can imagine the state of mind of those who gave up their gods, 
and set themselves against their friends in entire confidence in my full and 
permanent support, and now find themselves over-ridden by their opponents, 
and apparen y deserted by me, whilo Sam Bisaye and his friends sacrifice 
at pleasure. 1, of course, labour by every possible means to keep up the 
gaine; but itis an extreme trial. Had I any ray of light as to tho mind, 
or the futuro movements of the Government, J could shape some course 
in hope at least. Having lost an ann too, for nearly a year, from this 
dreadful climate, from which I have three times harely escaped. I wrote 
to beg the Governor to make some provision for my rchef when I should 
be compelled to quit the post, as, were J to go without a special successor, 
the Khonds would certainly believe that the Government bad relinquished 
the work; and were that successor not indentified with me, they would 
expert him to act on aperfectly new plan with other roasons. But no notice 
has been taken of this request.” 


Still no response—beyond the whisperings of expressive 
silence! At length when the state of things became utterly un- 
endurable, he felt himself roused to pen the fresh representation 
and appeal, dated the 2nd September, of which an epitome has 
already been supplied. MRespccting this statement which had 
been extorted from him by the last extremity of vanishing hope, 
we find him thus writing to a personal acquaintance :— 


“T have waited to the last moment, hoping that something would be 
done. But thero is not a sign of any thing. So I have sent them this, onee 
more setting the past before them, and saying eed what is the promise 
of the future and giving thom “ the latest safe date” for the adoption of a 
course of action. I have been very plain, some may think too plain with 
them, but I was not to let this work be spoiled from want of plainness. I 
have no idea whether this new will understand this writing, or if any 
oneabout him will. Of what they will do, I can form no conception, seeing 
that they have not even acknowledged my former report or my letter to ——. 
Perhaps they will not answer this. It is. asad matter truly, but must be 
borne. If] had the work to do over again, I should take the same course. 
But what signifies my justification, if the work be ruined? Mr. —— 
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will,l have no doubt, be shocked at my plainness of sonar I shall 
long to know what you think of it. I would not change it but to make ft 
stronger.” 


The paper, prepared under these trying circumstances, was 
sent to Mr. Bannerman, to be by him forwarded to the Madras 
Government. And now was suddenly brought to light the 
hitherto unaccountable cause of the long silence. The April 
Report, instead of having been timeously submitted to the 
Madras authorities, was still lying idly and uselessly in the 
bureau of the Governor's agent, in Ganjam! This astounding 
discovery could not fuil to startle the agent, and effectually 
arouse him to a sense of the necessity for immediate action. Ac- 
cordingly, on the 19th September, Mr. Bannerman addressed the 
Madras Government, forwarding together the two Reports received 
by him from Captain Macpherson, acting principal assistant agent, 
under date the 12th April and 2nd September, 1848. And as 
the long delay in transmitting the former of these communica- 
tions appeared so inexplicable, had occasioned so much vexation 
and pain to the principal assistant, and had tended so mate- 
rially to damage and retard the whole work, it is but just to- 
wards Mr. Bannerman that we should fully detail his own expla- 
nation and defence. He begged most respectfully to observe 
that the delay “ had arisen, in the first instance, from his think- 
ing the information relied upon by Captain Macpherson in the 
matter of Sam Bisaye to be open to doubt, and to some suspi- 
cion ; and as on a point of such importance, a distinct opinion, 
as to the policy and justice of the measure proposed, would ne- 
cessarily be expected by the Government from him, it was essen- 
tial that he should satisfy himself in respect to them, before 
submitting his views on the subject.” The paper had been 
received when he was “‘ engaged in the Revenue settlement of 
the southern taluks of his district, the most distant from the 
tracts which were the scene of the transactions to which it 
referred ; at a time when that business, which could not be post- 
poned or interrupted, necessarily precluded the immediate pro- 
secution of his object.” He “thought that the inconvenience 
that might arise from the delay that would ensue until he could 
have an opportunity of personal investigation, was not likely to 
be of importance, compared to the evils that might spring from 
an erroneous judgment.” He “also conceived that there were 
grounds for expecting the early adoption of the new scheme 
contemplated by the Government, with respect to the Khond 
Agency.” Then, again, since his return from the southern dis- 
tricts, three months’ previous to the date of this communication, 
“the unceasing and extreme pressure of laborious official duties, 
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while his health was in a very shattered and depressed: state, had 
prevented him from submitting the subject in a fitting manner 
to the Government.” If, however, this untoward delay did occa- 
sion much real evil, it was not wholly unalleviated by any cunse- 
quent result in the way of good. It helped to clear up to the 
agent's own mind the cloud of uncertainty which appeared to 
hang over one important point, with its darkening shadows. He 
was “now (19th September) enabled to state that the chief 
ground of the doubt which he entertained, as to the trustworthi- 
ness of the information relied upon by Captain Macpherson, had 
been in a great measure removed.” He now “ conceived, with 
reference to that officer's strong and repeated representations in 
regard to the conduct of Sam Bisaye, that the Government 
would have no difficulty in acting on his recommendation. The 
measure he proposed might, in his opinion, be carried into 
effect, at any time, without detriment or risk.” The delay 
in transmitting the second of Captain Macpherson’s Reports, 
had “arisen from severe illness alone, which unfitted him 
for the performance of any work requiring much continuous 
exertion.” In conclusion, however, he ‘“ begged permission 
to say, that he most fully and most humbly admitted that 
the reasons which he had assigned for the detention of the 
Jirst paper could not be held to justify it. It had arisen from 
the deep anxiety which necessarily attached to a question of so 
much difficulty and importance, and from advancing sickness 
which had prevented him from submitting the subject in a satis- 
factory form ;—while, as he now said with feelings of deep 
regret, he had, inthe absence of professionul advice, been too 
slow to perceive, that it was his duty to have solicited at an 
earlier period, relief from the cares of his office.” He, there- 
fore, ““ most anxiously confided that no serious evils could 
possibly arise to the public service from whut had occurred ;” 
and he “ humbly trusted that the Government would view all the 
circumstences of his conduct, in a spirit of liberul and indulgent 
consideration.” 

On the 18th November, the Madras Government recorded its 
instructions to the agent for the Governor in Ganjam as to the 
directions to be given to Captain Macpherson. From these we 
gather that the official order sent to that officer was, “ to proceed 
without delay, and to take the earliest opportunity of again 
communicating with the Khond tribes with a view to assure 
them of the resolution of Government that no measures would 
be left untried to induce them to put an end entirely to the 
horrible and unnatural practice of human sacrifice.” We was 
“earnestly to exert himself to remove from the minds of the 
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Khond people any impression they might, under any circum- 
stances whatever, have received, that the Government had for 
a moment lost sight of this momentous object.” With reference 
to the earnest and repeated representations of Captain Mac- 
pherson, the most Noble the Governor in Council resolved to 
* direct the agent in Ganjam to call upon Sam Bisaye to attend 
at his office at Berhampore without delay, and, on receipt of 
these orders, to suspend him from the office of Dora, or Head 
Bisaye.” That Sam Bisaye had ‘abetted and ever engaged in 
the Meriah rite could not be disbelieved,” but his Lordship in 
Council was “ of opinion, that,—without having recourse in the 
first instance to measures which might be thought harsh, and 
give rise to feelings of distrust among the tribes of whom Sam 
Bisaye had been acknowledged by the Government to be the 
chief,—Captain Macpherson, in the course of his present re- 
searches, should endeavour to obtain complete testimony to the 
truth and extent of the acts alleged against Sam Bisaye, and 
submit a special report on the subject, through the Governor's 
agent, to the consideration of Government.” The views of the 
Madras Government for establishing an effectual and permanent 
system for the prevention of human sacrifice, would again 
be “submitted to the Government of India, without whose 
concurrence, no partial measures would seem to be expedi- 
ent.” In the mean time, His Lordship in Conncil “ con- 
sidered it sufficient to encourage Captain Macpherson to go 
forward among the Khond tribes, during the favourable season, 
and to endeavour to improve, from the sources of information 
he had already obtained, every means of giving confidence to 
those tribes, who were friendly to the cause of humanity, in 
which the Government was so deeply interested;—and thus 
lay his plans as he proceeded for a more intimate intercourse 
with the Khond people.” The Government continued to “ watch 
the progress of his work with unceasing interest and anxiety, and 
regarded with the highest satisfaction every advance made to 
enlighten the sacrificing tribes, whether by the administration of 
Justice, on principles, as stated by Captain Macpherson, which 
were not to supersede the existing methods and instruments of jus- 
tice, but to strengthen them for good and to supply their defects; 
or by every other available species of influence to inculcate 
among them a sense of the wickedness, cruelty, and utter useless- 
ness of their savage rites.” Captain Macpherson’s suggestion 
as to the appointment of a medical officer, with the peculiar 
talents and endowments suited to so uncommon a post, and 
with corresponding emoluments, was cordially approved of by 
his Lordship in Council; and the resolution formed of recom- 
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mending such an appointment for “‘ the sanction of the Govern- 
ment of India.” 

On the 2nd December, 1848, we find Mr. Drury, chief Secre- 
tary of the Government of Fort St. George, transmitting to Mr. 
Davidson, Officiating Secretary to the Government of India, copies 
of Captain Macpherson’s Reports of April and September, of 
Mr. Bannerman’s explanatory letter, of the Marquis of Tweedale 
and the Honorable Mr. Chamier’s recorded Minutes on the 
subject,—all accompanied with the Resolutions passed by the 
Madras Government, and earnest recommendations that the 
measures, which, on more mature deliberation, should be deemed 
“* efficacious for suppressing the savage practices still prevalent,” 
might without delay be adopted and carried into effect. 

About a twelve month before, a similar reference and appeal 
had been made to the Supreme Government, on the occasion 
of transmitting Lord Elphinstone’s last Minute on the subject, 
with the recorded Resolutions of Council. But, from the causes, 
already more than once hinted at, the subject had not been taken 
up in right earnest by the Supreme Government. Lord Auck- 
land, who had really studied it, must have been too much over- 
whelmed by the tidings from the North, and too much occupied 
with preparations for speedily resigning the Vice-Royal sceptre 
of these realms, to give due attention to the newly suggested 
measures. Lord Ellenborough must have become too busied 
with his plans and armaments for retrieving the disasters in 
Affghanistan aud the subsequent magnificent triumphal feats 
on the banks of the Sutlej, to find leisure for so pacific and un- 
exciting a theme as that of the abolition of human sacrifices by 
means chiefly of the administration of justice, among a barba- 
rous but a politically harmless people. Then followed the com- 
plicated negociations which terminated in the conquest of Sindh 
and the incorporation of that ill-fated country with the British 
Indian Empire ; and lastly, the celebrated military movements 
on the heights of Maharajpore and Gwalior, which reduced 
to a shadow the surviving power of the representative of 
the once formidable Scindia, the redoubted Head of the great 
Mahratta confederacy. Next, in rather swift succession, cante 
the unexpected recall of hie Lordship, and the arrival of 
his successor, Sir H. Hardinge. So that there was scarcely 
a breathing time for the Khond cause being even heard or 
spoken of in the highest State quarters. We find, indeed, 
on the 8lst May, 1848, the Honorable the President in Coun- 
cil, Mr. Bird, calling for the various documents connected with 
“the important object of suppressing the Meriah sacrifice.” 
But, we are left to suppose, that, in the absence of his Ohief, 
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Lord Ellenborough, he did not deem it advisable to assume the 
responsibility of issuing authoritative instructions on the subject- 
matter of reference and appeal from the Madras Government. 

Early in January 1844, when the proper season had arrived, 
Captain Macpherson ascended the Ghats. As no decisive an- 
swer had yet been received from the Supreme Government, he 
was as yet invested with no power except that which belonged 
to him as head assistant of the Governor's agent. Still, 
though not invested with the requisite powers for the full ac- 
complishment of his object, he went, greatly fortified by the 
many friendly assurances and encouragements of the Madras 
Government. 

In accordance with the orders of that Government, one of 
his first objects was to collect, in a way more formal and minute, 
than he had yet done, the evidence which tended to establish 
the guilt of Sam Bisaye, in offering sacrifice himself, and in 
stimulating others to do the same. Such evidence, which he 
was soon enabled to collect in overwhelming variety and abun- 
dance, he embodied in a separate and most elaborate Report. 
Into details we need not enter. Only as a single specimen 
of the conclusive nature of the proofs we may state, that 
the principal chiefs of Bora Mutah and Athara Mutah, in 
General Council assembled, solemnly deposed to the following 
facts—that, having “ listened to the wisdom of Government 
and consulted upon it, they had become of one mind that the 
sacrifice was 4 sin, declared they would give it up, and gave it 
up accordingly”—that, afterwards, Sam Bisaye came, and in 
substance, proclaimed by beat of drum, that “ the Mahrattas 
had arrived, that Macpherson sahib had gone beyond the 
sea, that one of his chief assistants escaped and the other 
had been slain’—that his ‘‘ influence had prevailed with the 
agent of the Governor to sanction the performance of six 
sacrifices’ —that he ‘‘ summoned the pledged chiefs, conjured 
them to avail themselves of the concession won, and to consult 
and settle with him the order of the offerings’—that, when 
the chiefs were not moved from their engagements, Sam Bisaye 
next “announced a sacrifice on the land of his son, and in- 
vited the pledged tribes to the festival "—that many persons 
among them now “ solemnly vowed, according to the preliminary 
usage, the sacrificial flesh to the Gods "—that, at the feast, 
they “found themselves, to their extreme astonishment, ex- 
cluded from sharing in the victim "—that they were then told 
to go and “redeem their solemn vows by sacrificing at home, 
as had been permitted them "—that some of the chiefs were 
thus led to exolaim, that “every leaf which fell seemed to be 
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to them the terrible wrath of the disappointed God, and that no 
man would dare to let his child leave his door, or to let his 
beasts put their dry mouths to the pasture "—that, when the 
‘fear and distress became intolerable, a chief of the branch 
of Athara Mutah more under the influence of Sam Bisaye, 
offered a public sacrifice, and vows were discharged "—and final- 
lv, that “ two private offerings were then made in the district.” 

Tt was also proved, in open council in Hodzoghoro, in the 
presence of his own sons and adherents, that Sam Bisaye had 
‘levied two head of cattle from the purehuser of each victim 
among his people, and, besides, two head of cattle twice, from 
every possessor of a victim, on the pretence of saving it from 
the Government, and finally, two head of cattle on the per- 
formance of each sacrifice.” Yea more, it was proved, by the 
universal admission of a Khond Council, in presence of his 
sons and adherents, whose interest it was to have denied or 
explained it, if at all possible, that Sam Bisaye, in the month 
of March 18438, “counselled the Khonds of Borogotza, within 
the Bengal frontier, to resist by force, if necessary, the demand 
of the officers of the Bengal Government for the surrender of 
their victims "—thus actually producing their refusal of these 
victims after they had promised to deliver them. 

The evil effect of these proceedings, now substantiated beyond 
all debate, was, as already indicated, very great. The favour- 
able and striking movement towards the general abolition of the 
sacrifice was checked and partially reversed. An immediate 
and unequivocal manifestation of the will of Government was 
expected by all; and yet the assistant had no power to take 
the principal step, to guarantee the prevention of sacrifices by 
Sam Bisaye, by his justly deserved punishment. When Captain 
Macpherson last reported on the 2d September, 1843, things 
were in a grievously bad and unpromising state. But, before the 
arrival of the orders of the Madras Government of the 18th 
November they had become still worse. The party of the move- 
ment passed from doubt and despondency to a state of deep 
distraction ; that opposed to it from hope to insolent triumph. 
Confidence in the Government on the subject of the religiou§ 
change had necessarily all but ceased, while Captain Macpherson 
had fairly exhausted every art to maintain the assurance that 
the will of the Government was, what he had represented it 
to be, and that its justice would be alternately vindicated—to 
keep together the bewildered partizans and instruments of the 
movement—-to preserve above all, the important feelings of 
personal trust and attachment which had sprung up towards the 
chief servants of Government. One ground, and one alone, on 
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which he could maintaiu any semblance of real authority, was 
his etvil justice, regarded apart from the religious change which 
had been mainly brought about through its means. That 
Justice, supplying as it did, the great social want of the tribes, 
had now become necessary to them. It was believed to have 
ceased, when the maintenance of the religious change seemed 
to cease. But, upon its firm assertion, all who desired order, 
rallied round it; and, through its maintenance alone Captain 
Macpherson was enabled to hold a position from which he could 
hope finally to re-conquer what was lost. 

Many chiefs had, indecd, remained, admirably constant to 
their pledges. But the weak conviction and overstrained faith 
of the mass of the people, necessarily began to yield to the 
pressure of the claims of their ancient superstition, when the 
Government instead of affording them its full support and 
unceasing guidance, seemed to array its influence upon the 
other side. The time was, in fact, come, when plain acts, 
establishing, beyond all cavil or mistake, the will and the 
justice of the Government, could alone prevent a general and 
justified violation of the engagements of the tribes. 

The receipt of the Mudras Government's orders of the 18th 
November, directing ‘‘ the immediate suspension of Sum Bisaye 
from office, with a view to the institution of exact inquiry into 
his conduct, and to the restoration of confidence,” operated like 
life from the dead. These orders, in the beginning of December, 
1848, were made adequate to their object by the mode of their 
execution. The act of suspensiou was mude credible and sig- 
nificant to the Khonds by the promulgated decrce for the actual 
removal of Sam Bisuye out of the Khond country. 

When full effect was given to this decree, Captain Macpher- 
son without delay met the Khond chiefs, and challenged their 
acknowledgment that the past was vindicated, and a guarantee 
given for the future. Sam Bisave's deprivation of office, accre- 
dited by his exclusion from the Khond country, produced effects 
more immediate and general than could have been hoped for, and 
light and repose seemed to return almost at once to the distracted 
minds of the Khonds. Captain Macpherson soon found his 
authority more than restored :— 

“Only a few of the chiefs, and a small part of their people had actually 
violated their engagements. All desired to place themselves under a wise 
and a strong authority for the sake of peace and justice. By far the most 
influential portion desired also to complete the religious change to which 
they had solemnly committed themselves. The party favourable to the 
sacrifice regarded its abolition as now inevitable, and gave up all their 
remaining victims. Both parties dreaded equally the restoration of any 
semblance of authority to Sam Bisaye, and prayed that Sirdar Panda 
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Naik, my most able instrument for the two tribes, might be pernaneeey 
appointed in his stead. All pressed for justice, and decrees were execute 
by the parties as soon as passed. The difficult account of the past was 
settled in conformity with the just and severe self-judgment of the Khonds. 
It was submitted at a full council, at which every chief delivered his opinion, 
— that the violation of the engagement by a few chiefs, and those who 
acted with them, although partly justifiable, was a crime against the Go- 
vernment, and against the tribes,—while the Gods had instantly marked 
its criminality by pus the chief who first sacrificed by the deepest 
mark of their displeasure—the death of his wife in child-birth ;’—" that 
those who had violated the pledges and fallen, deceived by Sam Bisaye, 
were equally false to them sad to the Government ;—that the Government 
had, at its own time, done justice with respect to him, and made its will 
plain, and there could be no doubt as to its future course ;—that the three 
chiefs who sacrificed, confidiug in Sam Bisaye, must, hke him, be punish- 
ed by the Government, or there would he no security against the 
recurrence of similar acts by individuals, involving all in crime and ruin.” 
I accordingly removed, and now detain those three persons. The authority 
of the Government, entire confidence as to its future course, the feelings 
of personal attachment towards its servants which are necessary to the 
application of any measures, and the movement towards the religious change; 
were fully re-established.” 


Thus, again, did victory return to the cause which Captain 
Macpherson had so zealously espoused and so perseveringly 
prosecuted—proving at once the sagacity of his foresight and 
the adequacy of his measures. Ground had been lost. But 
why? Because the grand central principle of the operations 
previously carricd on, had been shown to be erroneous, or its 
energy mis-directed, or its applicability and strength over-esti- 
mated, or the practical measures in which it was embodied, 
inadequate or ill-concerned? No; quite the contrary. It was 
solely because of the checks aud limitations hitherto imposed 
on the agent by superior authority—checks and limitations 
which circumscribed his official power and influence, and did not 
allow of his carrying out his own principle to the extent which 
he proved to be safely possible, and insisted on as absolutely 
necessary to the accomplishmeut of the great end in view. It 
was becanse some of the measures which he foresaw to be 
indispensable, and for the execution of which he strenuously 
pled, had been long, long postponed—purtly from untoward 
contingencies in high places, and partly from the want of that ° 
promptitude in the controlling authority, which tended to keep 
things swinging in the balances of indecision, instead of vigo- 
rously dealing out effective blows. But the moment Captain 
Macpherson’s suggested measures began to be actually carried 
out, that moment victory began to return to the righteous cause 
of which he was the champion. 

The ground which had been lost, through untoward but very 
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intelligible procrastination on the part of his superiors, was, a8 
we have seen, speedily and to a great extent retrieved, the in- 
stant he was allowed to pursue the course which he had long 
before proposed, and which the surging swell of circumstances 
proved more and more to be imperatively reqmred. But, 
to the maimtenance of the ground thus happily retrieved 
among the formerly gained tribes, 1t was clear that the com- 
plete extinction of the influence of Sam Bisaye as Champion- 
General of the sacrifice in Goomsur, was necessary. Cap- 
tain Macpherson therefo1e, with his wonted alacrity, proceed- 
ed direct to Hodzoghoro, the proper district of the wily chief, 
where his power was yet unduninished, in order to establish 
there the authority of Government, and introduce the religious 
change now in progress elsewhere 

But the task was at once an arduous and a delicate one. 
For on the agent's arrival, he found all the Khonds of that tract 
firmly leagued under Sam Bhisaye’s five sons and two brothers, 
In opposition to lus objects The opinions by which they were 
chiefly swayed, were such as the following :— 


“They beheved that IT and the agent to the Goveinon were at duect 
vaniance on the question of the sacufice ‘That the influence of Sam B1- 
saye prcvauled with that offices ove: mine, and would ccitainly avail in the 
end, to maintain the ancient faith at least in Hodzoghoro ‘That my autho- 
ity im that tract was neatly nominal,—extending but to tho demand of a 
few vutuns ‘Lheso Khonds avoid the resolution to preserve the old faith 
unchanged through co operation with Sam Bisaye, and Ins family equally 
devotcd to it ‘Lhey dcclincd to receive the justice of the Government, 
because the tirbes which had received it had immediately fallen into sub 
se1vicnce and abandoned then gods  Jhey thought 1t unnecessary to con- 
sides iny alguments against the saciifice ‘They acted togethe: us one man 
communicating with me only publicly im a body, and m the ynesence of 
some inembe) of the family of Sam Bisaye’ 


Here was a consolidated front of opposition which might well 
have scared away aman less resolute of purpose than Captain 
Macpherson, or one less feitile in resource. But strong in the 
1ighteousness of his canse and confident m his own powers, 
he boldly confronted it. Hus first object was, if possible, to 
break up the confederacy, and then deal with the shattered frag- 
ments But he approached such a work of demolition with 
caution and prudence Throughout, 1t was his policy to eschew 
violent or coercive measures. It was his chief desire, by the 
conferring of substantial benefits, to convince the ignorant and 
deluded people, that to yield to him would only be to escape 
from manifold and ackuowledged evils, and to ensure an acces- 
sion of palpable and coveted good. Accordingly, his jirst 
attempt was, to endeavour to convince Sam Bisaye’s family that 
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then sole hopes lay in devoting themselves to the objects of 
Government ,—his calculation being, that their visible co-opera- 
tion with him would not only afford him direct support, but would 
alyo tacitly myolye, m the estimation of all around, the expo 
sure of their previous false pretences of devotion to the rell- 
gion and interests of the Khonds. His second attempt 
was, by every art of persuasion, to induce the Khonds to come 
to lim, and icceive justice at his hands,—his calculation, in 
this case, bemg that a general resoit to his Court would enable 
him effectually to apply the vaiious forms of influence, which 
had elsewhere prevailed and conducted to lis ends 

Tu prosecution of these designs, he, with admirable judgment, 
transicried his Court from the centre of the pledged tubes to 
the neighbourhood of Sam Bisaye’s village—there, mm the first 
instance, to transact business not with Sam Bisayes people, 
but with the membeis of those tribes already gamed, who 
spontaneously and thankfully followed lim for the settlement 
of all outstanding vaiances and grievances ‘The object was, 
in this way, to exlulit to Sam Bisayoc’s people, in the happi- 
ness of their immediate neighbours, the practical working and 
blessed effects of the yustzce of the Government, together with 
the whole spit and foim of its connection with the Khonds ,— 
while, in addition to all the favourable impressions thence 
auising, the opimions of the pledged people with respect to that 
connection and to the religious change generally, would necessa- 
nily be dissemmated im every village which gave them hospitality 
No plan moze judicious, could well have been devised. Nor 
did its author at all muscaleulate in the confidence which, by 
its adoption, was placed in the gamed tnbes Their avowed 
change of opimion was theicby put to the sevciest test, and then 
sinceiity fully proved im a way at once gratifying and opportune 
When the cluets of Hodzoghoro, at a great Council, stated their 
determination to decline direct communication with the Govern- 
ment, a chief of Bora Mutah instantly stood up and said ;— 
“Oh, Biotheis, the Government found us distracted by san- 
gninary quarrels All was confusion. Then, lulls had become 
vallics, and vallics, hills Now, every dispute 1s settled, every 
wrong 18 mghted. Fvcry valley 13 again a valley, and every hill 
abil And you sce us hero runmng after the Government to 
scek its justice and to shew our gratitude.” 

But, notwithstanding the undeniable wisdom and excellence 
of these varied measures, the malign influence of Sam Bisaye’s 
tuition and cxample continued to manifest its fatal ascendancy 
over his misguided subordinates and people. After a fair and 
anxious inal of seven days, the agent failed in bringing the 
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family of this strong and wiong headed chicf to commit them 
stlves by the Last sumblance of co operation with him They 
vagucly protested obedicnue, while they laboured by every art 
to multiply the delusions, and to confirm the hostile resolutions 
of then people Tis cndurance of their opposition, and luis 
adoption of no ulterior measures for the liberation of the vic- 
tims, were necessinily regaided as conclusive cvidence of the 
entire want of power so generally and pertinaciously attributed 
tolim And this conviction, gaining strength through willing 
credulity, wholly precluded the hope of the gcneral 1eception of 
his justice A few persons, driven to despair by the uppressions 
of Sam Bisayc, threw themselves upon him, but none else 
And every day brought sume fresh lying story of the triumphant 
piogress of the influence of the temporauly banished chief 
with the Governo1 s agent—an influence, which wis uleged to 
be so far on tho ascendant, that the speedy ictuin and raineval 
of the head assistant were inevitable When weatied and 
won out with unsuccessful effort, Captain Viacpherson ut 
length distinctly declared his 1csolution to adopt anew coun, 
unless Sain Bisaves family give imincdiate proofs of identities 
tion with him and his work, 1t was then concluded thit the time 
was come for delivering up to lum the evict number of victims 
which he knew it was preconecited from the begmning should bx 
given, as a puace oflermmg necessuy tosend him away Lhas con 
sisted of thice victims falsely asserted to be the whole priv ite 
stoch of Sam Bisiyc, and of sixtecn othas mluctantly collecte 1 
hy the Khouds, as a he wy assessment on tar 

Here, howcva, great as tho dilemma appeucd to be and im 
suptiable the difficulty, Ciptain Miu phersons resolute self reh 
ance did not fail him, neithe2 wis Js inventive ingenuity ev- 
hausted But, m ordetto make the plan which he wopted mtel 
ligiblc, 1t 19 neecssary to cntcr into # brief statement of curtan 
cuicumstaineccs connectcd with the scene of his operations — Lhis 
nay best be given in the words of the autho. — 


* The contiguous tracts of Hodzoghoio and Tentighm ac mhabited by 
tsingle Khond tiibo =Lhe Bisayo ot Dulbclia of the latter was the Lindu 
head of the whole tube, and mister: of its guardian deity tom timc 
immemontal until about foity years ago Lhe fourth ancestor im ascent 
of the prcsent Dulbcina, recenved a Hindu victim child fiom the Khonds 
and made him his hereditary assistant im the service of the god = Lhe late 
Rajah of Goomsm to break the influence of the Dulbelias, who were allics 
of his enemies the Rajahs of Boad obtained by tome and intiisuc the 
recognition of adewondant of that child—the fatha of Sam Bisayo— as 
Bisaye of the tract of Hodzoghoio—thus dividing the tirbc 

Sam Bisaye, trom his accession strained every nave to rwccomplish the 
complete supoossion of the Dulbelna but found the poss sion of 
the chief religious office of the tube absolutcly eb cntial to his ot ject 
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Despairing of its attainment by any other means, he, about eight years ago, 
caused the god to be stolen from his ancient shrine, placed him in his 
stockaded village, and became his sole minister. The occurrence of the 
Goomsur rebellion, and the investiture thoreafter of Sam Bisaye with tho 
authority of Government, made the recovery of the god by the power of 
the Dulbehra hopeless, and Sam Bisaye acquired from his possession a grent 
accession of influence. The Dulbchra sued for justice from all the officers 
of Government who have had power in Goomsur; and Sam Bisaye, when 
challenged, promised restitution. The Dulbebra was the first hill chief 
who joined the Government in the Goomsur war. He is a very sensible, 
moderate and just man, and has seconded my objects with extraordinary 
zeal and success.” 

Captain Macpherson was soon led to regard this idol, thus 
surreptiously obtained, simply in the light of stolen property. 
For, when vicwed merely as a material substance, it was clearly 
the property of him who made it, or of them who contributed to 
the expence of making and preserving it. The superstitious 
uses to which it was unhappily devoted did not annihilate the 
right of property in it, as a piece of lumbering materialism ; 
and did not, consequently, confer any right on others cither to 
steal it or to destroy it by violence. Werceits possessors to be- 
come enlightened in the knowledge and worship of the one 
living and true God, and were they, in token of their conver- 
sion to the truth and of their abhorrence of “lying vanities,” 
to become iconoclasts themselves, it would be all very na- 
tural, very consistent, and very just. Being their own property, 
they would have a perfect right to do with their own as they 
pleased ; and being led to see the error of their ways, it would 
not only be reasonably but essentially necessary that they 
should give the most decisive proof of their sincerity, by casting 
their idol-god ‘‘to the moles and to the bats,” or shivering 
it into fragments, or constuning it in the fire, or sendiug it toa 
public muscum as one of the trophies of the progress of truth. 
But, for a neighbouring chief to cause such a picce of inecha- 
nism to be stolen from its shrine or place of custody—to be 
violently and lawlessly wrenched from its makers and proprie- 
tors,—in what respect could such an act, in its essential princi- 
ple. be distinguished from that of ordinary theft, or robbery ? 
Tu no way thut we can see. The act was plainly an unlawful 
one—contrary alike to the dictates of reason, and natural justice, 
and Divine Revelation. Such was the view which, as we have 
reason to suppose, Captain Macpherson was led to take of it. 
Accordingly, in the administration of his justice, he resolved to 
act in this case precisely as he would have done in the case of 
auy other plundered or pillaged property. In other words, 
after anxious deliberation, he determined to insist on the resto- 
ration of that which had been s/o/en to its rightful possessor. - 
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Such an act he regarded merely as one of undeniable justice, 
which must command general approbation and inspire general 
confidence. From such an impression he expected to derive 
the greatest benefit to his cause. By its means, he reckoned 
that he could signally fulsify to the Khonds the prevalent opi- 
nion of his want of power, on which the current delusiuns were 
muinly founded. In this way, also, he expected to strengthen 
the influence of his tried partizan, the Dulbehra, and enable 
him to form a party in every branch of the half tribe of Hodzo- 
ghoro. In any event, he fully calculated, that the league would 
be brokenup. Sam Bisave’s fumily would see their folly and join 
him at last; or they would be convicted of plain falsehood as to 
his power. When parties and disseusions arose in Hodzoghoro, 
his proved authority would next be appealed to—and whenever 
this began to be, his work might be considered as virtually 
accouplished. 

A General Council of the Khond chiefs and their people 
was summoned at the agent’s tents—having previously inti- 
mated his resolution to the Dulbehra and his friends. The 
majority of those present, after sundry preliminary explana- 
tions, unhesitatingly acknowledged the great injustice of Sam 
Bisaye's theft; though they had not yct learnt his determina- 
tion to restore 1t—When, behold, the stolen idol suddenly ap- 
peared in sight, in charge of the Dulbehra and his assistants, 
who had been despatched to Sam Bisaye's village to fetch 
it! The assembled Khonds were seized with astonishment and 
greatly moved; but they soon recovered themselves. Cap- 
tain Macpherson then demanded whether the restoration of it 
to its rightful hereditary possessor was not an act of pure and 
simple justice ? The elder cluef of the tnbe, the representative 
of its common progenitors, immediately rephed that it was— 
and that those alone who looked to present interests, and not to 
right, had tacitly acquiesced in the legal appropriation of Sam 
Bisaye. All the other Chiefs, then promptly admitted that this 
was truc. ‘The act, as the decision of the great religious and 
social question of the two districts, was regarded as an over- 
whelming proof of the agent's justice and authority. The ulti- 
mate accomplishment of his objects seemed now certain. 

The two next days were spent by the Khonds in earnest 
consultation, alternately with the agent, with the Dulbehra 
with the previously pledged Chicfs, and with the family of 
Sum Bisaye. They at levgth declared that they ‘were con- 
vinced they had been deceived as to the mind of the Govern- 
ment, and as to the agent's power—that they could not resist 
the wisdom and the strength of the Government—and that they 
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would consult with and bring to one mind, all the branches of 
the hitherto recusant half tribe.” The final result of all these 
counsels,—notwithstandiug the unremitted efforts of the incorri- 
gible family of Sam Bisaye to divide them,—was, “an engage- 
ment by the people of Hodzoghoro to deliver up their victims 
and to relinquish the sacrifice upon the conditions on which 
the tribes already pledged had relinguished it.” A consumma- 
tion, in itself so desirablg, and in 1ts consequenees so momen- 
tous, yet at one time so apparently hopeless, might well warrant 
the strongest language in commemorating it. “ J cannot,” writes 
Captain Macpherson, ‘“ easily commumeate a just idea of the 
importance of this resolution to the objects of the Government. 
The very stronghold of the ancient faith, where its rites had 
never been interrupted for a day, where its champion had 
hitherto deficd attack, had yielded ; AND TO MORAL INTLUENCES 
ALONE. The conquest of all Goomsur was completed. The 
moral effect of this fact upon the whole Khond population 
known to us was necessarily very great. 
Some of the immediate effects are thus described :— 


“Tho chiefs of Hodzoghoro now assisted daily at my court, and their 
eople began toresort to it §=The civil and religious influence of the Dul 
fohta extended gradually, and he was ticated m form as Head of the 
whole Tribe, 

Forty more victims were almost immediately brought in 

The oppressions of Sam Bisaye and his sons were now openly declared hy 
all, suitors and assessors, and every charge made was admitted by Ins 
son, expressly constituted by hum his representative, for no false charges can 
live in a Khond Assembly, 

There weie fo. example two cases of tho seisuro and sales of mens 
wives for large sums by Sam Bisayo, under cucumstances of extreme cru 
elty, and cases without number of tho plunder of imdividuals on the 
falsest pretences 

Then 1t was admitted, not as achage, but asa familiar fact, that two 
head of enttle had been lesicd by Sam Bisaye on the purchase of cach 
victim, and that the saine payinent had been exacted on two occa 
sions for saving each from seivme by the Government, and that 1t had also 
been required on the sacrifice of each victim 

It was again stated and admitted by all in public assembly, that the 
Khonds of tho neighbow ing tiact of Borogotza within the Bengal frontier, 
had agreed last year to give up victins to the Bengal Government,—that 
they had then taken counsel of Sam Bisayo, who cxhorted them to resist 
the demand by force, 1f necessary, “ for there were not two Governments 

but one Government, of which ho was the remosentative , that he had 

delivered no yictims trom his district, and what hadthe Government done 
to him? And that the Government was, motcover, contending with the 

Mussulmans on the one side, and the Mahrattas on the othe, and could 

not coere the Khonds The victims were accordingly refused to the 

Bengal officcr ” 


Unhappily, when the agent’s moasures were thus in rapid 
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process of execution, severe illness from fever compelled him 
once more to quit the hills,—leaving so far “ uncompleted the 
conquest of the body of the people of Hodzoghoro by argument 
and justice, and while many victims yet remained undelivered.” 
In this exigency, he had plainly no alternative but to impose 
on the Dulbebra, as head of tho tribe, the duty of inducing the 
delivery of the rest. His own departure from the hill country, 
as might be anticipated, was tho signal for redoubled exertions 
on tho part of the invetcrately hostile family of Sam Bisaye, 
to frustrate his unconfirmed measures. And by dint of sundry 
lying fictions, thoy partially succeeded. By the sanction, how- 
ever, of the agent to the Governor, Captain Macpherson, sum- 
moned the guilty parties to Aska. The three most important 
of them appeared and were detained with their father. This 
decisive measure imniediatelv produced the desired effect. The last 
obstruction to the agent of the Government was removed. Delu- 
sion upon the old ground was no longer possible, the remaining 
victims were forthwith brought to the Dulbehra, and his para- 
mount authority was acknowleged by the whole tribe. Of tho 
practical consequences which ensued, the following are particu- 
larized as worthy of special notice :— 


“ T have the high satisfaction to state that the great scason of sacrifice 
is past, and that there has been no apparent tendency to sacrifice in any 
vartof the Khond country of Goomsur. The stago of progress attained 
y each tribe, in the religious change, has, however, been distinctly mark- 
ed in this period. The tribes of Bora Mutah and Athara Mutah, most 
advanced, have not received, from the festivals held around them, a par- 
ticle of the flesh into their soil. Five men of the latter, of whom one 
was a priest, attended a sacrifice within the Bengal frontier, brought away 
flesh aud buried it secretly in their village ficlds 

When the act was known, the people instantly compelled them to dig it 
up, and sent them with it to my chief agent, demanding their punish- 
ment by the Government, as false to it and to them, and deeply criminal 
in the sight of the gods. 

T have detained the priest, but hope that it may be possible to release him 
h00N. 

Tho Khonds of Hodzoghoro, as was to be expected, have brought flesh 
to many of their villages. The districts of Tontilghur and Chokapad, as 
I am at present informed, have remained almost but not perfectly pure. 
Tho whole number of victims rescued this year is 142, and all are Khonds, 
or Panwas, or of the other castes permanently resident on the hills, except 
two Hindu children from tho low country boidoring on the Ghats. The 
experience of this and of last year proves that the pen of kidnapping 
Cuan from the low country bas nearly ceased in this part of the 
istrict.” 


Such was the moral and pacific campaign of the early part 
of 1844, and such were some of its more remarkable results. 
The direct authority of Government had been established among 
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these 1ude tubes, by supplying their greatest social want—that 
of gustice—in a form and in a spit beneficial and acceptable to 
them And that anthouty combined with influence dered 
from every other available source, had amply sufficed to induce 
them to adopt the religious change desiied Of the perma- 
nence of that change, little reasonable doubt could be entertained 
if the measures which had bcen adopted, should be confirmed , 
and if measures productive of similar results, should be imme- 
diately addicssed to the neighbourmg sucrifiimg tubes, so 
that the gamed population should not be tempted, by secing unre- 
presscd festivals upon their borders The sacrificing tubes in 
contact with the gamed tiibes were all wethin the Bengal 
fiontuer—the sacrifiung population of Goomsur being cut off 
fiom that of the South by non sieificing tracts 

The measures which Captain Macpherson deemed 1t lus duty 
to recommend as more ummcddiately necessary, to the full accom- 
plishment of the objects of Governmcnt in the Khond countiy 
connected with Guomsui, were the following — 


“Icot Sam Bisayes final removal fiom office 

2nd His permincnt exclusion fiom the Khond countiy, with the 
thiee followmg mambeis of lis family, 117 Lochno, brotha: of Sam 
Bisaye Boijo and Buna, sons of Sim Bisaye, and now removed fiom it 
His 1¢ turn thither o1 the return of cithcr of these thice persons would bo the 
1e establishment of the sacrifice © Many members of his family remain and 
may be primiltcd to reside in Hodzoghoro, while they live moffcnsively 
The cles ition of any membe: of Sam Bisayes family to Ins ofhec under 
any clcumstanies would in the sight of the whole Khond population, be 
equivalent to his 1estoi ation 

3rd = The confirmation of the resumption by the Dulbelna of Tentilzinmn, 
of the office and official Jands of Is fathers, according to Khond usnge, in 
the district of Hodzoghoro 

‘This was very stiongly desired by fom fifths of the tiube and acquiesced 
in by all except a few parsonal friends of Sam isaye 

The Dulbehiais now, in fact, fully 1¢ established as Hindu head by Ins tibe 
according to 1ts usages His most able scismes and tied fidelity cannot 
be too Inghly 1ewaided, and ho 15 absolutely neecssary, as head of lis 
taibe, to the work still to be accomplished, wo cannot bea to have a chief 
of doubttul chai wcter upon the Bengal frontier 

Ath Lhe confumation of Sunda Panda Naik in the charge of the two 
histiicts of Bora Mutab and Athaa Mutah and in the Sndaiship of the 
Mutah of Panchgudda, a tract of forest at the base of the Ghats necessary 
to the fist office, and lately held by Sam Biaye She influence of Panda 
Naik with these tnbes 1s very great Ho has, in fact, managed them for 
the last 20 ycais for the Rajah of Goomsur and fo. the Government,—a 
few tracts in the immediate vicinity of Sam Buisayes country excepted 
They unanimously dcsned Ins appomtment They could not possibly have 
been gained without his most aly e aid, and his tutme services are indis- 
pensable 

5th The Government has not been pleased to communicate any order 
in reference to my suggestion to permit a party of sappors to afford the nad 
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necessary to the formation of a road in the Courmimgha Ghat The 
ymportance of opening a communication through the Ghats, and {the Khond 
country beyond, in this line, has been fully recognised by Government 
There does not now exist a single toleiable approach to the Khond country 
This Ghat in which alone, so far as is known, a good approach may be 
easily made, 13 now impracticable on hoiseback, and 1s almost given up 
by the Brinjarris who have hitherto struggled thi ough 1t. 

Captain of the Survey has veiy carefully tiaccd an excellent line 
of road in it, deviating, at some points, from the old lne I have 
expended none of the money granted for it, in the hope, that Government 
may yet accede to my suggestion. No road not constructed with skill can 
bear the torrents of these mountains for a single season 

The erection of a few substantial Cutchery bungalows at different points 
in the Khond country will, 1 concerve, promote in a very important degreo 
the objects of Government They will conduce greatly to the health of 
the publi servants, and will always afford shelte: to the sick They will 
ce1tainly produce a very considerable moral effect upon the rude Khonds 
as signifying the establishment of the authonty of the Government aud 
its intentions to maintain it een and they will serve as a place 
of refuge for victims These uses and effects have all been cxpenenced in 
a striking degree from the bungalow built by Government at Com minghia 

I therefore beg leave to suggest that the Government may be pleased to 
sanction the eiection of two Cutchery bungalows at a cost of Rupees one 
thousand ” 





With reference to the future, Captain Macpherson conceived 
that it was established, that, if the climate of the southern 
tracts should be found endurable for one or two months in the 
year, the abolition of the sacrifice throughout the Khond coun- 
try might now be hopefully regarded as thoroughly practicable 
The great difficulty had necessarily been in the first step , in 
the acquisition of the requisite hnowledge; the formation of 
efficient instruments, and the completion of an experimental 
operation upon a scale sufficiently large to test the principles 
apphed. This primary difficulty had now been not only sur- 
mounted, but triumphantly surmounted. The singulai moral 
and intellectual aptitude of the Khonds to receive the new ideas, 
which it was desired to communicate to them, seemed strongly 
to sanction the expectation that their progres» in unprovement 
would fully correspond to the opportumities which should be 
afforded to them—and that they fairly promised to make a noble 
return for wise tutelage and the guaidianship of equitable law 

The Government having mtimated that it was its serious 
intention to frame a general measure for the accomplishment 
of its objects, Captain Macpherson once more deemed it to be 
his duty to declare that the views s0 ofteu previously subnntted 
in his letters and reports, with respect to the principles and 
conditions of such a measure, had been amply confirmed by 
subsequent experience. He again announced his conviction 
that it was absolutely necessary that the Khond agent should 
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have the immediate management of the hill zemindaries with 
which the tribes, to whom his operations should be successively 
directed, happened to be connected. It was a matter which did 
not admit of a question, that, to a progressive work of social 
and religious change to be effected mainly through moral in- 
fluences, unity of design and unbroken continuity of action 
were indispensable—that operations, like those already de- 
scribed, aud which had been carried out by anxious, interrupted, 
and embarrassed efforts, could be cifectually accomplished only 
upon principles of procedure distinctly recognized by the Go- 
vernnient, aud by a confidential agent armed with the fullest 
power adequately to realize them. 

Tn the conclusion of his masterly Report of the 8th May, 1844, 
Captain Macpherson brought to the notice of Government the 
eminent services of his two chief native assistants, whom he 
characterizes in the following emphatic and generous strain :— 


“To my head munshi, Baba Khan, I owe the acquisition, in the years 
1837-38-39, of all the information respecting Khond usages which I had the 
honor to submit to Government in my printed report. The ability and de- 
voted zeal which he has since displayed in this work could not be surpassed. 
He commands in an extraordinary degree the confidence and affections of 
the Khonds and of’ the rudo instruments employed amongst them, and his 
health hus suffered much. 

Sundera Singh, son of the late Rajah of Souradah, has afforded assistance 
which hus been equally invaluable. Bred amongst the Khonds connected 
with his zomindary, but still a well educated Hindu gentleman, he brings 
knowledge and an hereditary influence which no other man can possess. 
His services in the Khond country, during the Goomsur rebellion, were 
acknowledged by a grant of land; and he has devoted himself with the 
utmost zeal to the work in which | am engaged. 

1 venture to suggest, that the bestowal by Government of asmall mark 
of approbation upon these two servants may produce important effects.— 
There now exists oatreme difficulty in inducing men of character and talent 
to engage in this work, from ideas connected with caste, from its great 
danger, its difficulty, and its bringing no desirable influence. 

The marked appreciation by the Government of devotion to it, even by 
conferring an honorary medal, might I conceive tend iu au important degree 
to remove this difficulty.” 


Captain Macpherson’s Report of the 8th May was very 
promptly forwarded, on the following day, to the Madras Go-- 
vernment, by Mr. Austruther, acting agent to the Governor. In 
doing so, he briefly adverted to the great evil arising from the 
divided territorial jurisdiction, owing to the Khond country 
being sitnated, partly within the limits of the Madras presiden- 
cy, and partly within those of the Bengal presidency. There 
was, he admitted, a communication between the officers in 
charge of the Khond districts within these two presidoncies. 
But, as they were still separate authorities, deriving their in- 
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structions froin two separate Governments, 1t was clear that 
however cordial their co-operation, the benefits of a complete 
unity of action could not possibly be attained. 

Neither did the Madras Government, to its credit it must be 
said, lose any time in taking the Report into its consideration. In 
its Minutes of consultation of 13th June, it was noted that the 
most Noble the Governor in Council (the Marquis of Tweedale) 
had perused it with the highest satisfaction; and that his Lord- 
slnp in Council ‘desired to record the sense he entertained of the 
meuits and excrtions of the principal assistant agent, the chief 
Instrument m effecting so impoitant a change in the Khond 
habits and rehgious piimeiples.” After minutely reviewing the 
whole of Captain Macpheison’s proceedings, with the remarh- 
able success which attended them, lus Lordship im Council bad 
“ the greatest pleasure in sanctioning all the measures” which 
had been adopted, and “im repeating lis approbation of the 
ugent s conduct throughout these proceedings.” 

Also, with respect to the further measures suggested as imme- 
diately necessary to the full and pcrmanent accomphshment 
of the olyects of Govermacnt—such as, the removal from office 
and attendant profits, of Sam Bisaye,and the permanent exrclu- 
ston from the Khond country of him and the three members 
of his family that had been most obnoxious ; the confirmation 
of the Dulbehra in Jus lately resumed hereditary office and 
lands attached to it, the confirmation of Sndar Panda Naik 
in his important charge, the constinction of the projected road 
by the Courminghia Ghat, and the erection of bungalows im 
the Khond country,—with respect to one and all of these mea- 
sures, lus Lordship im Council thoroughly approved of them, 
and desired that instructions should be issued for having them 
“ammediately and fully carried out.” Medals also were ordered 
to be struck, with suitable inscriptions, for delivery to the 
agent's two chief Native assistants, “as a testimony offered by 
the Government to their meritorious and impoitant services.” 
And finally, 1t was resolved again to address the Government 
of India relative to the proposition that the jurisdiction of the 
Khond agent should extend over the several lull zenindaries 
connected with the Khond tribes, as well as the suggestion 
of the agent on the employment of a single agency for the entire 
Khond country. 

On the same day, the 13th June, Mr. Diury, chief secre- 
tary to the Government of Fort St. George, forwarded to Mr 
Davidson, officiating secretary to the Government of India, 
the last Report of Captain Macpherson’s operations and suc- 
cesses, with the orders of the Madras Government upon it. 
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Nor was it sent inetely in a diy formal official manner—but ac 
companied with hearty recommendations The secretary was 
desired to notity to the Supreme Government, the high satisfac- 
tion of the most Noble the Goveinor in Council at the verified 
results of Captain Macpherson’s judicious measures , and to ex- 
press lus hope that the operations on the Bengal Frontier might 
meet with an equally happy termination, as the pioceedings on 
the Madras side ,—since, independently of other considerations, 
it was much to be desired that, the good faith and constancy of 
the tribes in Goomsur, pledged to non saciifice, might not be 
hable to the temptation of viewing the Meriah iites celebrated 
with impunity around them Jn order to this it seemed essen- 
tial that all the hill zemindanies, including those on the Bengal 
side, namely, Boad, Duspulla, and Nyaghur, should be placcd 
under the same general system of management Whether the 
working of such a system, with the needful authority, should be 
vested in a sole agent for the entire Khond countiy, as Captain 
Macphersons more matme ¢xpe1lence now inclined him to 
prefer, or delegated to the officers in Ganjam and Cuttack, en- 
gaged moic immediately in the suppression of the Menah 
saciifice, by appointing them Joint Magistrates, as formerly sug- 
gested by the Principal Assistant, was a subject for the decision 
of the Govennment of India But the former of these plans, 
or that last proposed, of having one sole agent for the entire 
Kboud country, was that which received the recommendation of 
the Madras Government—as it tended more effectually to pro- 
duce that combination of influence and unity of action, and the 
same directed by one instiument to one system, which the most 
zealous and willing co-opezation of authoritics, acting apart from 
one another, would fail to bing about And lastly, the Secre- 
tary was desired to state that the Madras Government had not 
yet been favoured with the sentiments of the Government of 
India on the measures, past and future, relative to the sacrifice in 
general—and that some definite and organized plan, sanctioned 
by the highest authority, appeared urgently necessary, and await- 
ed for by the local officers with much anxiety 

Hitherto, we have been simply following the main stream of, 
those operations which were directed towards the abolition of 
the Meriah sacrifice But, it must not be forgotten that there 
Was another practice scarcely less revolting to the feelings of 
humanity, which was, for the first time, brought to light by 
Captain Macpherson, in the course of his visit to the southern 
Khond districts early in 1842 * This was the abhorrent prac- 


* See Calcutta Review, No IX page 82—84 
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tice of female infanticide, carried out by some of the Khond 
tribes to an almost exterminating extent. The portions of the 
Khond country in which it was ascertained for certain to have 
prevailed, were included in the zemindaries of Souradah, Cora- 
dah, and Chinna Kimedy in the Ganjam district; divided into 
five districts, namely, Pondacole, Gialdi, Degi, Buri, and 
Cundami, and possessed by a few tribes which are subdivided 
into numerous branches, with a populution, at a rough estimate, 
of about 60,000. On his first visit, the information received by 
the agent led him to conclude that the annual sacrifice of guilt- 
less and helpless female children in these districts, amounted to 
the fearful aggregate of a thousand! Subsequent and more 
searching investigations, far from shewing that this aggregate 
was over-estimated, tended rather to prove that it was considera- 
bly under the mark. So that, after the inquirics of two years, 
he reckoned that the number of female infants annually destroy- 
ed, averaged from ‘¢zelve to fifteen hundred! The extent to 
which the practice was carried, was found to vary materially in 
the five districts. In Buri, he saw many villages of above a 
hundred houses, in which there was not a single female child! 
In Pondacole, in villages of that size, ove or perhaps two might 
he found! In Galdi, female infants are very rarcly reared! In 
Degi, the practice of destroying them was limited to a few tracts 
on its border, next to Galdi. Respecting Cundami, no informa- 
tion, on which perfect reliance might be placed, could be obtain- 
ed; though the general impression was, that there too the atros 
cious practice prevailed to au enormous cxtent ! 

With reference to the Meriah sacrifice, a good deal has been 
already recorded, relutive to its proximate causcs ;* and some 
thing also has been advanced respecting the inducements to 
female infunticide.t But, as we are now about to unfold the 
measures adopted by the indefatigable agent for its abolition, 
it may be well to inquire into the further light which the 
experience of two years teuded to throw upon the subject. 
The tribes that practised infanticide were found to belong 
to the division of the Khond people which did wot offer human 
sacrifices. The usage was now fully ascertained to owe its 
origin and its maintenance partly to religions opinions, and 
partly to ideas from which certain very important features of 
Khond manners arise. But, on so delicate and difficult a subject 
we doem it better to let the agent set forth his own views, as 
expounded in his Report of 10th July 1844 :-— 


“The Khonds believe that the supreme deity, the Sun-god, created all 


* See Calcutta Review, No. IX. page 60. + See Calcutta Review, No. IX. page 32 
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things good, that the Iaith goddess intioduced evil into the world, and 
that these two powers have since conflicted The non sauihcing tribes 
make the supreme deity the gieat object of then ado ation—neglec ting the 
Lath goddess The sacrificing taibes on the other hand belive the pro 
pitiation of the latte: powe: to be the most necessary woiship Now the 
tribes which practice female mnfantiade hold that the Sun god, on contem 
plating the deplorable effects produced by the creation of the chief being 
of femimine natme chaiged men to ning up ae as many females as they 
could 1estraim fiom producing evil to somety J his 13 the fiist idea upon 
which the usage 1s founded 

Agam the Khonds believe that souls almost invanably r.etun to am 
mate human forms in the families im which they havc been first born and 
received 

But the reception of the soul of an infant into a family, 1s completed 
only on the peitormance of the ceremony of naming upon the 7th day 
afte: its bith 

Ihe death of a female infant therefore before that ceremonial of recep 
tion 1s beheved to exclude its soul fiom the circle of family spuits dium 
nishing by one the chance of future female buths in the family and, as the 
first aspnation of every Khond 1s to have mak childien, this belief 1s a 
powerful incentive to mfanticide 

But the practice also springs fiom and produces alternately the ideas 
upon which the 1¢€lations of the sexes and especially those which ate 
directly mvolyed m the manage tic are mainly founded in these tubes 

The influence ot womenis [ believe gicates among the Khonds than 
amongst any otl«r people which has been desciibed and 1s stiongest in 
the tribes in which imfanticide 13 practised = Lheu opmions have great 
weight upon every public and private question and then duect agency 15 
essential upon almost all occasions Ihe presence of the sisters and 
daughters of a tibe 15 indispensible at its battles to afford aid and encou- 
lagement Its wires who ae neutral between the thibes of their fathers 
and their husbands aie necessary to make peace Ihe Khond women 
constantly settle difficult questions between then tubes, and the Rajahs 
through then ladies with whom they me alw iys im communication —and 
these ladies 1t may be obseived, ae always «mployed on c1itical occasions, 
as irresistible inst: uments to sway the Khond chiefs But the ascendancy 
of Khond women 1s complet d by then matimonial privileges A wite in 
these tribes, 1s permitted to imdulge in imtigue at pleasme, her preten 
b10ns not sufferimg diminution, at least when fines aie Icvied on her con 
victed Jovers ,—whtle on the other hand infidelity on the part of a marned 
man 18 held to be in the last degiec dishonowable, and 1s punished by jus 
complete exclusion from society <A wife moicover, mey quit he hus 
band at any time, except when she 1s pregnant, o1 within a year after the 
birth of a child, and she may then retuin to her fathers house, 0: con 
tiact a new majliage ,—while no man who 18 without a wife may refuse 
to 1eceive any woman who may choose to enter his house, to become its 
mistress 

Now, a bridogioom in these tiibes, gives a lage consideration for his 
wile in cattle and money Ihe sum 13 cluefly subsembed by his bianch of 
his tribe, and 1s paid to the father of ms wife, who, again distributes it 
amongst the heads of farmlies of lis own bianch All civil contracts 
amo igst the Khonds being, according to very cuious usages, more tubal 
than peisonal But when # wife quits he: husband, he has a1ght to 
reclaim the whole sum paid for her, while he: father at the same time 
becomes entitled to levy a hike sum from the new husband, to whom she 
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has attached heiself, the t:ibes of the parties being answerable for each 

‘These restitutions and exactions, always to be made, 1t13 to be observed, 
betwixt members of different tmbes which acknowledge no common au 
thouty, and which have invauably a stock of unsettled disputes, are im 
the simplest cases, productive of infinite difficulty and vexation and they 
have given 118e to twothirds of the sanguinary feuds which distract the 
Khond country ‘“ A married daughter, say these Khonds, “1s to any man 
but a1ich and powerful chief who desnes to fom connections, and 13 able 
to make sudden and large rcstitutions, and to his tibe, a curse By the 
death of our female infants before they are conscious of the hght the lives 
of men without numbe1 are saved, and we live in comparative peace 


Tn the Report fom winch this painfully mteresting extract has 
becn taken, the author proceeds to detail the measures which he 
had becn led to adopt, duting the two picceding years for the 
abolition of this infanticidd practicc, and the results which had 
been attaincd And, considering the atrocious natme of the 
practice in itsclf, together with the awful eateut to which 1t has 
prevailed for unnumbered ages, what reader of sound under 
standing, 01 coricct moral sensibility, 0: kindly sympathy with 
the ills and woes of humanity, will not be eagerly desirous to 
learn the nature of the measures cmployed, and \chemcntly 
to long for and anticipate thor success ” 

Every practising physician will tell us that by far the most 
dificult and inpoitant pait of lis art 1s the Diagnosis—the 
clear disctimination of the precise seat and nature of lis patients 
malady Fo. obvious it must be to the cummon sense of all 
men, that a mistake as to the essential character of the disease 
must pioduce a colesponding mistake as to the nature of the 
appropiate remedy—that a clear disciiminatiug hnowledge ot 
the forme 18 Indispensable to the piimary suggestion and 
seasonable application: of the latter—and that an unsuited o1 
inadequate remedy must only aggravate, insterd of nmutigat 
ing o1 removing, the thieatuning symptoms of any disorde1 
Thus judged aud thus acted the prncpil assistant for Khond 
affaus His frsé object always was, minutcly to inspect the 
souial malady tor whose cme o1 removal he was expected to 
operate—to trace it, if possible, to 1ts source 01 premary seat— 
to lay baie its 1oots—and to tix and define its o1ginating 01 
pic-disposing ploximate causcs In the pliesent instance, we 
have seen fiom the catract quotcd, how fully and successfully he 
endeavoured to accomplish all this, with reference to the social 
leprosy of the fell practice of fcmile mfanticide The clef 
causes which at least sustained, 1f they did not omginate it 
were these A bclief in its conditional injunction by the Deity 
A belief that the practice conduced to the birth of male oft 
spring An opmion, that the destruction and bloodshed which 
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spring from the capricious dissolution of marnage ties by 
women, made the usage the less of two evils 

Such being the chief sustaining causes of the fatal disease, 
these will naturally suggest the distinguishing feature of the 
proposed remedy Let us now attend to its leading constituent 
elements. These, as might be expected, will be found partly 
of a general and partly of a specific character Those of the 
former description are such as are common to the infanticidal 
and the sacrificing tribes With these, therefore, our readers 
must, by this time, be tolerably famuliar 

The same general and fundamental conditions characterize, 
with minor exceptions and subordinate modifications, the state of 
society among all the Khond tribes, whether infanticidal, or 
sacrificing, or neither It 1s plam, therefore, that the same 
general principles must govern any civilizing measures which 
may be applied to any of these classes or divisions In each 
division equally, the peculiaa gemus of the people, the form 
and the spint of their institutions, and their physical situ- 
ation, precluding the application of the forces by which c1s1- 
lized power can act directly upon barbamsm, appeared to 
indicate the general course of procedure so often alluded to. 
This course consists of two main branches First, an endeavour 
to establish the authority of Government over each cluster of 
tribes, by supplying their chief social wants beneficially and 
acceptably to them, and above all by confe11ing on them the 
inestimable boon of yustzce and peace Second, a continnous 
systematic attempt to obtain the complete dominion over them 
which 1s necessary to sway them to the radical changes desired 
in then religion and thei: manneis, by combining with the 
direct authotity so acquired, every form of influence which can 
be created by acting upon them 1cason, their feelings, their affec- 
tions, and on the whole circle of theiz mimor interests 

In three of the five districts, in which infanticide prevails— 
those of Pondacole, Guldi and Degi, im the zemindaries of 
Souradah and Boradah—Captain Macpherson endeavoured by 
degrees to cairy out tlis general plan A _ spirit of confidence 
having, through the vamed agencies employed, succeeded the 
feelings of deep apprehension and distrust which he found to 
prevail on his first visit,* his primary object was the establishment 
of authority, through the dispensation of justice With this 
view he procecded to settle questions of importance whenever 1t 
Was quite certain that he could act with distinct and lasting 
benefit—alwavs alive to the consideration that partial and tom- 


* See Calcutta Review, No XV page 4 
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porary measures of interference with any portion of the 
Khond people can produce nothing but unmixed evil, by 
weakening or breaking down the existing guarantees for order, 
without establishing others im their stead. In effecting this object 
he employed generally the same methods of detail, and, in part, 
the same agency, which he used in accomplishing the like work 
11 Goomsur. 

But, without entering into particulars, we may simply state, 
that, within the eighteen months previous to July, 1844, these 
vauied operations included the settlement of a large number of 
questions of every class, in every part of the nearer tracts of 
Pondacole, and affected to a considerable extent the whole popu- 
lation of Gildi and Degi. The general result may be very 
briefly stated. Whule the superior and more distant tribe of 
Galdi* exhibited many favourable symptoms, “the authority 
of Government was completely established in Pondacole and in 
Deyi, and the people of these districts anxiously desired the 
complete extension to them of tts justice and protection, as these 
are afforded to the tribes of Goomsur.” 

The general influence thus obtained from his acceptable dis- 
pensation of justice—the greatest of their social wants—Cap- 
tain Macpherson next endca,oured to apply as an enforcement 
to lus persuasives on the subject of aboliohing the noxious prac- 
tice of infanticide. 

But, besides the application of this general influence, he re- 
sorted to every other lawful expedient of a more specific kind, 
and having a direct and distinctive beaiing on the specific object 
contemplated. And, amongst the more special means thus 
employed, was the use of arguinents directly opposed to the 
opinions and the ressonings by which the practice of infanti- 
cide was supported. Of these the following 1s the author's epi- 
tome :— 


“With respect to these, I have held—lst, that the alleged injunction of 
the deity, by which tho usage 15 justified, 1s, plainly, but a conditional 


* The tube of Guldi 19 repoited to be superior in comage, mn pies strength, 
and m most Khond virtues, as it is 11 wealth, in proportion to its numbers and tcuatory, 
to any other tiibe with wluch we are acquamicd. 

Tt has never suffered a serious deteat, nud not having felt ou1 power m the Goomsur 
lebulhon, it entuituins vary exagguated idcas of its progress and importance. It 
is divided into two hostile parties of unequal stiength The weaker of these has 
sought and obtamed our fieudship, and is disposed to obedience, although it 18 not 
yet brought under authority 

The stronger has availed itself in some instances of our mediation, but 15 averse 
to the 1dea of subordmatioon, and to that of the relinquishment of the practice of 
Infanticide, as its sign. Upon the conduct of this fine wrbe, the minds of the whole 
Khond population in this quaiter, both the portion which practices infanticide, and 
that wlich saciifices, ig fixed ; and upon its complete subjection to the will of the 
Government very much depends 
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pension, authousing 16 at the utmost, ouly in so fur and for so long, 
as the men of any tribe shall tind themselves unoqual to maintain the 
pence of soviety undisturbed through then women,—unegual, that 15, to 
the first duties of manhood —the admission of the necessity of the piac 
tise by theso Trikes, necessauly placing them im a position of inferiority 
to all of mankind who are not compelled by their mecapauty to do justice 
in questions of jn omy ty allsing out of the maiuages of then daughters, to 
destroy them in infancy 

and J have simply asserted that enquny will prove the second alleged 
cause of the usage—the opmion that male buths are incicased by the des 
tiuction of female imfants —to be unfounded 

did Wath respect to the justific ition which 15 Jad on the giound, that 
the destiuction of anf wits 15 a less oval than that which must arise fom the 
contests attendant on the capndous dissolution of thar manages | have 
held it to be obsious, that the pra tice of mmfanticide and the cause of those 
contcstsi¢c at upon cach other altcrn itely, as canse and cfiuct = Infanticide 
phoduces a scarcity of Women which tases maiage payments so high, that 
tubes are easily induced to contest them adjustment when dissolutions of 
the tie occur, While these dissolutions ai plunly promoted, by that scar 
aty which prevents crery nan from having awe On the ccssation of 
infanticide, womcn would become abundant and the matuage payment 
would become smul—evcry man would have a wife in those distiucts as 
elsewhere, women would have less powe to change, and when thcy did, these 
would be no difhculty in making the 1¢ yusite adjustment of propaty But 
lnstly the Govcrument 1s now about to 1cmove cntnely this giound foi the 
piactice by prevcuting contests about poputy mvolved im mauinge con 
tracts, by adjudicating wll questions respecting if mn these disticts, agit docs 
in Goomsul 

Thus the evil which infanticide 15 h ld to wert wall finally ceaxc, and 
with it, all etence of justification founded on the permissive sanciion of 


the deity 

Such argaments and considviations were addressed to the 
infantiuidal Khonds im the same spit as those which had 
been addressed to the saciificing taibus of Goomsur The rea 
son and stiong affections were diucctl, appealed to—but m 
such a way as not unnec esoarily to jitate, to offend, or to awa- 
hen any natural iceling or scntimcnt into uncontrollable host: 
hity. Making the amplcst allowance for then past ignorance 
and blind hereditary belief, he did not, in the first i1ustance, 
arraign and denounce the practice which he labomed to abo- 
lish, as deliberate presumptuous sins, but rather as sins of 1gno 
rance—not as wilful ciimes, but rather as deplorable cnors 
Tt was, however, eagcily udimitted by all the people addressed, 
that if the usages which we condemned were not founded upon 
express ordinances of the deity or upon necessity, they were 
decp crimes, wiule the statement, that 1m them our own fore- 
fathcrs had once participated, but from them had successively 
been delivcred, and elevated to that high position to which we 


now desire to raise the Khonds,—seemed always to produce a 
deep impression. 
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Eventually the chiefs of the two tribes of Pondacole and Degi, 
with a minouity of those of Guldi came to achnowledge the force 
of the arguments opposed to their opmions in support of 1n- 
fanticide They appeared to frel decply the imputation of in- 
fe1iority with which the agent laboured to associate the practice 
as grounded upon the alleged permission of Deity They rea- 
dily admitted that the usage and the evil which it was held to 
ave1t, reacted on each othcr as cause and effect, and that, 
when the latter should be prevented bv the promised extension 
of the justice of the Government, all neccssity, if not every 
cause that mught be alleged for the former, would ceaso 

Besides all these appliances, thare was still another special 
measure to wluch Captain Macpheison resorted, and whichresulted 
in effects of great importance As it 19 ove, the natuie and 
propricty of which have often betn misundcrstood, it 1s proper 
to receive the authors own account of it =Itis as tuilovs — 


“ T conceived that between a people og mised on the principle ot fumly 
and patiuaichally goveined amongst whom conti uts between imdisiduals 
are also engageinents between tabes, and the impoitint class of marmage 
contracts gives 118¢ to the strongest feelings next to those of religion which 
connect society,—1 conceived, that between this people and the Government 
anew bond of connection involving unflucnce ct the highest valuo to this 
work, night be aeatd though the maiiiige toits chiefs of the female 
wards of Goverment sied fiom siciuice—l, wccoidingly, about 12 months 
ago, after carcful preparation, bestowed uv} cl thosr waids, Alionds and a 
few Panwas in maniige upon clicfs and min of influence in Pondacole 
half of Guldiand Digi In the optiation L sulyceted both the manu 
pals and them followers for a long poriod to the influences of which | have 
alrcady spoken,—scttling the disputes of all and 1easoning with all while 
I at the same time exhausted every art by which T could hope to engiatt 
ideas analogous to those of tumaly conncetion upon the exusting ulcas of 
civil connection with the Govemmment 

‘The degice of influence which has been uw juncd thiough the giadual 
development of this measme has suprised ny expectations Shight ditler 
ences minanuers ind fcchugs respecting posons devoted as victims 1en 
dered both paitics at fist averse to muuiige but an cutue clauze of 
fecling on this pot tooh place = Whon it was tound that the bestow al of a 
waid of the Government denotcd its favam and confidence, and was the 
beginning of ancw and benchicial aclitionship to at —that the interests of 
tho Government followed 18 Cildicn wiadumiishcd ito then new tamiles 
and tribes, giving to these special chums to consid ition ~then wos the 
shongest desne to obtain these w uds in mariuace 

1 bavesince Iabowed to sthengthen and multiply the te between them, 
and all connected with them and the Guverument through the maimtenunce 
of regular mtcrcouse with them and tho cancful obscrvance as tat as pos 
wble of the forms, and the dutics and the use ot the language, of thi 
paternal relation Thus idcas of connection and of authority, analagous to 
those which ase fiom natwal afhnty have become blended in the minds of 
these people, to a certain cxtent with thom casting ideas of civil connection 
with the Govornment Even in Guida wheic om dnect authonty wut 
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yet established the iufluence arising fiom this quasi family connoction has 
produced very important results 4 

The example of fifty three heads of families who have 1clinquished the 
usage forming a close and distinctive connection with the Government 
has necessaiily produced a strong impression upon all, and moie authority 
has becn practically derived fiom this measie, duectly and induectly, than 
I could have hoped to acquue tliough the use of all othe: means which ae 
a\ ulable in a ve1y long period 


The general results of these vaned measmes m the two years 
of their operation, were the establishment m Pondacole and Degi 
of the authority of the Government, and of a general and growing 
tendcncy to relinquish the usage of infantiuide Of the titbe ot 
Guldi one division was disposed to acknowl dge the authouity of 
Government, and had been induced by argument, and by the pres 
sure of the influence acquired thiough the mariage of the Go 
vernment wards, to relinquish the practice to an impoitant cvtcnt 
Much pains were bestowed on obtainmg a correct retuin of the 
female children boin and preseiscd in Pondacole, Degi, and 
the partly gained half of Guldi—shewing thar tubes, branches, 
villages, and fathers names, dining the two last yeas, and the 
agent had the high satisfaction to state that above 170 fi male in 
fants—seventy in Pondacolc, forty-five in Deg, and fifty-hyve im 
Guldi—bad ccitainly been saved in these tracts, in that period, 
and that, of this numba, two-thuds had been saved within the 
last fifteen months, through the direct and varied imflucnies 
which he had brought to bear on them = And it was his decided 
conviction, with respect to the future, that the progress of the 
wo1ik would be co-extensive with the prudent and vigorous 
development of the measures which were then in active 
operation 

Here, for the piesent, we pause Signal success, as we have 
seen, continued to crown the well directed efturts of the agcnt 
towards the abolition of the two fold eno1mity—female imfanti- 
cide and human sacrifice 

These successful efforts called forth, as might be anticipated, 
an eapression of the cordial approbation and thanks of the 
Madias Government Noi was the Honourable the Court of 
Directors behindhand on the occasion, as the following ex- 
tiact from a General Letter fiom the Court, dated 2nd Apuil, 1845, 
will abundantly shew — 

“We have perused with much interest the further reports submitted by 
Captain Macpherson of the measures which he has adopted with s0 much 


success for the suppression of the practices of human saciifice and female 
infanticide amongst the Khond tubes ‘he judgment and eneigy wluch 


* Fifty five infants have there been saved 
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eharactoii7e his benevolunt effoits, warant usin the confident expectation 
that he will at no distant period succecd in altogether banishing these bar- 
barous rites trom the tracts under our control, the more especially as they 
will be no longer obstructed by the adveise influence exercised by Sam 
Bisayc, whose 1c moval from office, as well as that of the moro active mem- 
bers of lus family, appears to have been a measure absolutely 1equued and 
justly merited 


We approve generally of the measmes which have been sanctioned by your 
Government, and with respect to those which you have refeied for the de- 
cision of the Government of India, such as the extension of the authonty 
of the Khond agent over certain of the Hull 7emmdanes, and the placing all 
the Khond taibes, whether within youn own presidency or im the neighbouring 
distict of Bengal, under the authority of the same olhcer.” 

The sphere, as we have already scen, within which Captain 
Macpherson had reaped the fruits of lis skilful and indefatigable 
labours, was hitherto comparatively luted, and the gicat object 
Was to extend those measures, of which caperience had proved the 
applicability and the effectiveness, to all the surrounding Khond 
terntories But as these lav within the two separate presidencies 
of Madras and Bengal, and were parcelled out under differcut 
local jurisdictions, an act of the Supreme Legislature was 
required to sever them fiom existing relationships and place 
them unitedly undcr one puamount authority. Partly on ac- 
count of health, and partly im order to assist in the concoction 
and eapedite the passing of such an act, Captain Macpherson, 
in the month of Octobcr, 1844, came to Calcutta, leaving the 
agency in charge of Ins head-assistant, Dr. Cadenhead,— 
a gentleman who was thoroughly conversant with the views and 
plans of lus superior, and pic-cmimently endowed with every 
requisite qualification of hcad and heart to watch and direct 
their progress. 

On reaching Calcutta, the agent was natmally very anxious 
to secure the passing of an enactment, m time to enable him 
to retuin, armed with the necessary powers, to the scene of 
active operation, during the cnsuing cold season. But un- 
expected causes of hindrance and delay, in strange and be- 
wildering succession, were found to interpose in the way of such 
a consummation. Of these we do not care now to speak. Tho 
explication of them may well be reserved for another oppor- 
tunity. Suffice it to say that, at length, towards the latter partof 
the following year, the required legislative act was really passed, 
by which the Khond terntozcs were segregated, umitized, and 
collectively placed under Captein Macpherson’s jurisdiction and 
control. About the close of 1845, he was enabled to return to Ins 
favourite work, and at once, in vutue of lis enlarged authority, 
commenced an aggressive movement on the principality of Boad 
on tho Mahanuddi river, in the Bengal presidency Now, 
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however, the incaleulable ovils which had sprung from the long 
delay in passing the legislative act, too plainly manifested 
themselves on every side The gained party of the abolition- 
ists had been greatly dishcartened, while that of the anti- 
abolitionists had risen in courage The procrastination had 
proved too severe a strain to the patience and tesolution of 
the former , it served mightily to cheer and embolden the latter 
Despondency had begun to seize and paralyse the ranks of 
the one, hope, buoyant with the opening prospects of success, 
visibly animated the othe: with the glow of an unwontcd exul- 
tation The real and happy crisis for stmhing a decisive blow 
was undoubtcdly at the close of 1514 Then, every thing was 
favourable The success of the agent was gicat and noto1ous 
Those firendly to his measmies woe consequently mspized with 
confidence , while the enugis of all who weic mimical were 
coliespondingly depressed With the prestege of success in his 
fivour, the tide was 115ing and the biceze freshimng , and had 
he only been enrbled then to float the vessel of his abolitionary 
and 1¢medial meismes ficcly over the smface of Khondistan, 
he might utercucum naigiting the wholc, have onlv to 1cport on 
the varied fiuits and felicitics of a thoroughly successive voyage 


* There 14 a tide im the affurs of man, 
Which, taken at the flood, Icads on to fortune , 
Neglected — ul the voyaze of Ins hic, 

Is bound in sh lows ” 


But though, in consequence of the long delay, the diffi- 
cultits now thiown in the way of the agent, were vastly 
incieased, the cause was not for a momcnt icgaidcd by lnm 
as hopeless, nor the amscluef inctrivable Accordingly, he 
entered on lis chosen task, with his accustomed energy and 
zeal—determinucd to grapple with and demolish every inter 
posing .obstaclo, by the vaiously adapted application of the 
sainc means which had heretofore cleared for him a highway 
to the goal of tuumph Nor were his calculations tfalsificd 
Amid obstructions the most intricate and itcimunuble he soon 
began to mahe duuded progiess And had he hcen left to 
pursue his own measwies unmolested, thcie 1s scarcely any rea- 
sonable ground for donbt that long ec now the horiud ites of 
female infanticide and luman » icrifice would have been abolished 
throughout the laiger portion of the Khond tenitoucs But, 
in an evil hour, a small l1sh-Boulah-hke rebellion broke out im a 
remote district wholly unconner ted with the agents abolilionary 
measinecs—its sole object being to set up, asa Rajah, some 
member of the yctty royal family of Goomsut which had 
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been formally deposed after the recent Goomsur war, and its 
territory annexed to the Honourable Company’s dominions 
Even this miserable miniature of a rebellion, Captain Mac- 
pherson, if properly seconded, would have easily and prompt- 
ly quashed. But unhappily, it came to be magnified at a 
distauce in so disproportionate a degrec, that it was decmed 
necessary to send Gencral Dyce with an army to quell it 
And, still more unhappy, it came to pass that the said General, 
on his arrival in Goomsu1, utterly mistaking the rea/ spuet and 
entention of his commission, began, officiously, gratuitously, and 
arbitrazily, to intermeddle with mattcrs which in no way whatever 
belonged to him — Hs sole and exclusive vocation, was, to put 
down “ the tempest in a tea-pot ’ rebellion. But, in lis total 
ignorance of Khond affairs, he somehow o1 other, took 1¢ into 
his head tou umagine that there was some causative connection 
between the said rebellion and the operations of the Khond 
agency And though with the latter he had nothing conceivable 
to do, he took 1t upon limsclf, not only unwarrantably to assume 
a directive control over the agency, but actually, in a way the 
most summary, insulting and despotic, to order it, without any 
inquiry and im disgrace, ont of the countiy—as if it had been 
tricd and convicted of felonious or Inghlv aggravated criminal 
offences! Nor did the gratuitous dignity end even here In 
order, it may be supposed, to justify 50 indcfensible and unhcard- 
of a procedure, tho General followed up his monstrous decree of 
banishinent, by a string of alleged charges against the agency — 
on the principle, 16 may be surmised, of what1s popularly known 
mn Scotland under the designation of Cupar justice ;° which 
simply consisis in hanging the accused {ust and trying them 
afterwards! 

Conscious of his own integrity and innocence, the Agent 
promptly challenged, or rather respectfully demanded, the most 
searching inquiry on the spot. To this respectful and reasonable 
demand, the Supreme Government, much to its honor and 
credit, instantly responded. And to prove its sincerity in de- 
siring that the mquiry should be no mere sham, or piece of 
official formalism, one of the ablest and most practised members 
of the Civil Service, Mr J P Grant, late commissioner in the 
Mysore, was appointed to conduct it. About the time when this 
appointment took place, wo were led to remark,* that, as regarded 
‘the result of the inquiry on its more immediate bearing on the 
official credit, conduct and character of the Agent, we knew no 
vahd ground for fear or misgiving.’ Such a favourable judg- 


* See Calentta Review, No XV. page 49. 
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ment we were led confidently to anticipate solely from our previous 
acquaintance with the shilful and judierems proceedings of the 
Agent, and a consequently tense persuasion that the alleged 
gross exaggerations, but absolutely unfounded and calumnious 
fibels—the sheer inventions of some malicious and interested 
partics, who must hase mmposed on the General’s profound 
ignorance and = all-devoming ciedulity. And it now af- 
fords as no ordmary satislation to be enabled authoritatively 
to report, that,—alter a twelve month's investigation of the most 
searching character, conducted throughout on the part of the 
commissioner with consummate alnbty, and the drawing up 
of reports on each of the alleged charges, extending, im the 
aggregate, to about two thousand fice hundred foho pages, 
—the deliberate verdict of the Supreme Government has been, 
not merely one of bare acquittal, but wn most cases of TRI- 
UMPHAND VINDICAIICN. Jlis vindication extended equally to 
Di. Cadenhead, and Lieut. Pinkney, who also had been 
calummiated * 

With respect to the Agent personally, Jus honored assist- 
ants, this 1s so far well) Tf atas not all which his warmest frrends 
could possibly wish for, 1f 1s beyond what most of them, alive to 
the host of difficulties arrayed agaist him, could hopefully expect. 
It cannot fail to cover Ins enennes with the confusion and dis- 
grace which their 1l-omened counsels and machinations have 
retubuatively entaled. But, however vexatious to a man of 
rectitude and honor, the charges which had been so wantonly 
and cruelly preferred agaist him. and however giatifving to his 
own feclings the signal victory which hehas eventually geaned ;— 
we have reason to know that his veaation and regict were greater 


* The vindication wonld have been still more complete, had the Commussioner 
been enabled to extend his inguues, not merely to those matters which bore more 
immediately on the calnmimious cliages, but also to the whole chavactar and working 

f the Agents policy. By thas lnatation of the maquiny nothing Itke full or proper 
Jastice has yet been done to Gaptuim Maepheson. ‘Lo render it even now, 19, we ven- 
tie to say, aduty which the Supreme Government owes to itself, not less than to the 
character of a mreatly injured public offer: But if unhappily withheld by the Go 
vermnnent now, the day 18 assmedly coming, when on the while facts of the case being 
made public, the Agent wil] have his full :eward in the approval and sympathy of the 
world at large. In the mean while, it aflonds us pleasure to add, that, as the result of 
acquittal fiom offences 60 wantonly aud outrageously imputed and asa pioof of the 
undiminished confidence of Government, Di Cadenhead immediately obtamed a 
stafl appoutment m the South West Agency; and we have reason to know 
that the Government would im like mannet have shewn its piactical adoption 
of the truths established by the mqury, by employing Capt Macpherson in the 
political depnitment, in a position suited to lis standing had he not been com- 

Ned by illness to return foi a time to Enrope,—his health having been abattered and 

$ life all but saciificed by his devotion to a great philanthropic undertaking in @ 
deadly climate. It 15 understood, however, that when he shall again be able to encoun 
ter the fatigues of Indian seivice, his igh and acknowledged claims upon the justice 
of the Government will not be overlooked 
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still, on account of the sudden abrupt and mischievous suspen- 
sion of all his abolitionary labours,—and that the joy at lus 
own deliverance from the meshes of his foes, has been not only 
tempered but almost congealed into icy coldness, by heartfelt 
sorrow at the violent upturning of all his plans and measures— 
plans and measures so fraught with golden promise—and the 
consequent indefinite postponement of those splendid results 
to the cause of civilization and humanity, which were on the 
very eve of emanating froin them, in the form of mpe and 
mellow fruit The melancholy doimgs of the last two years 
have of course served to upheave, disarrange and complicate all 
previously existing relationships But, our hope 1s, that the 
time may yet come, when the Supreme Government, untirngly 
bent on this plulanthiopic enterpiize, shall be enabled to call 
on Captain Macplieison, with his able co adjutor Dr Cadenhead, 
to proceed to Khondistun, and there complete the great work 
which he so nobly begun, and for the furtherance of which he 
has given indisputable evidence of possessing peculiar quali 
fications, alihe in the way of knowledge, aptitude, and experi 
ence, beyond all othe: men, living or dead And if it should 
ever be his destiny to set out anew on a mission, on the prose 
eution of which he has alieady, a hundred times ove1, penilled 
his very life, without being in any way daunted o1 dismayed, 
and on which, therefore, he would doubtless be still ready to 
enter, with undiminished ulacrity and zeal,—we trust that he 
may, trom the outset, be mvested with all but unlimited discre- 
tionary poweis ‘The forms and technicalities of British law, 
with all the tedious crossings and dclays which these indisso 
lubly involve, aie utterly and prceposterously mapplicable to so 
rude and barbarous a state of Suciety as that which prevails in 
Khondistan There, per sonad influence, unmistakable sympathy 
with the people, patience and forbearance towards them even 
in then firvolities and follics, together with a clear mamifesta 
tion of the spmit of justice, hindlincss, conciliation and charity, 
—can alone do every thing And in all dealings of every des 
cuption, sumplicity, directness and promptitude of inquiry and 
decision, can alone be intelligible to the uncxercised minds, 
and alone influential for the accomplishment of good What 
could Sn James Brooke, the Rajah of Sarawak, have done 
towards obtaining a patamount influence over the Dyaks ol 
Borneo, had he been hampeicd and hemmed in on every side 
by the technicaliuos of British law, and lable at every step 
to have the formality of his proceedings canvassed aud called 
mm question by Biitish judges ? A really able and trustworthy 
Commissioner to the Khonds should be virtually as fiee and 
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unembarassed in his actings and movements, as the Rajah of 
Sarawak in his primordial dealings with the barbarous Dyaks. 

Before concluding, we may as well remark, that the only part 
of Captain Macpherson’s proceedings during the period em- 
braced in this article, to which, in any quarter, any exception 
has ever been taken, is that which relates to the disposal of 
a portion of the rescued female victims in marriage to the 
Khond chiefs. The gist of the objection, so far as we can un- 
derstand it, seems to lie in this—that, whereas these victims do 
become, by right of their delivery from a violent death, the 
wards by a Christian Government, that Government ought to 
retain, cherish and educate them, not mercly in the elements of 
general knowledge, but in the principles of the Christian faith, 
instead of allotting them for wives to men who are still Heathen. 

It is worth while to pause a little and coolly consider this ob- 
jection in its various lights and bearings. 

No one can question the uprightness and benevolence of the 
agent's motives in suggesting and partially carrying out this 
arrangement; nor the pre-eminent excellence of the great end 
contemplated, which was to prevent the shedding of innocent 
blood—to save the lives of hundreds now, and of thousands of 
thousands in the generations that are to come! Still, if any of 
the means, proposed or adopted for the accomplishment of this 
noble and praiseworthy end, could be proved to be intrinsically 
and indisputably sinful or wrong, we should, with all our 
“ might and main,” denounce the employment of such means 
as utterly unwarranted in the eye of reason, of conscience, and 
of revelation. That “the end justifies the means” is one of 
the most pestilent dogmata that cver emanated from the bot- 
tomless pit. ‘‘To do evil,” on the pretext, “that good may 
come” is a course of procedure laid under the special anathema 
of Heaven itself; and well it may,—sincc it is a course, which, 
in such a world of ignorance, superstition, selfishness, and sin, 
would soon produce a stute of things that could not fail to 
glut even the ravenous appetite of “the Anarch old,” whose 
delight and gain consisted in “tumult and discord and confu- 
sion,” in ‘havoc and spoil and ruin.” No, no: if we cannot 
bring to pass what we conceive to be a good and desirable’ 
end, except by the employment of morally wrongful means,— 
instead of resorting to such mcans, we ought at once to con- 
elude, either that the time had not yet come for the accom- 
plishment of the end in view, or that we were not the partics 
ordained, in the overruling providence of God, for the honour 
and privilege of achieving it. 

The simple question then arises ;—chcerfully admitting the 
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excellence of the evd designed by Captain Macpherson, was 
that part of the means employed, which consisted in giving the 
Government wards in marriage to Khond chiefs, morally right 
and justifiable ? Let us calmly view the subject in its various 
bearings and relationships. 

The Meriah victims rescued by the Government agent must 
have been cither feloniously stolen from their parents, or un- 
naturally sold by them, as in the lamentable case already record- 
ed ;* or destitute orphans, or poor abandoned outcasts without 
a friend. If they belonged to the first of these classes, the 
plain and obvious dictate of reason and humanity would be, 
to find out the surviving pareuts, if at all possible, and restore 
to them their stolen offspring. If the poor victims belonged 
to the second of thesc classes, it might be a question, how far 
the Government would be justifiable in restoring children to 
parents, who, by the supposition, had virtually forfeited all 
parental rights, by monstrously violating all parental obliga- 
tions. At all events, it is not without the most rigorous and 
binding covenants that such restoration could even be contem- 
plated. But should the parents or friends of the rescued vic- 
tims be no more discoverable; or should these be found to 
belong to the two last clusses above spccified,—in all such cases 
they plainly become the wards of the Government that inter- 
posed for their deliverance from a crucl death. 

The question next arises,—what is the Government to do 
with such victims ? How is it to dispose of them ? 

We must next regard these as consisting of ¢wo classes— 
those that have reached years of maturity, years of discretion, 
or in a loose sense, what is called, the marriugble or legal 
age—and those that have vot. Those that have wot reached 
this age are children. What is the Government to do with 
them? Plainly, the Government which stands providentially to 
them, in loco parentis, ought to train them up for future useful- 
ness—in other words, ought to provide for them the means 
of a sound education. And the Government itself being Chris- 
tian, it ought, beyond all question, carefully to initiate those, 
its own youthful helpless wards, in the reviving, subduing, and 
soul-elevating principles of the Christian faith. To such a 
line of procedure, many, we are aware, even of those who bear 
the Christian name have strangely objected. Either, say they, 
bestow on them an exclusively secular education, or, if religion 
be taught at all, let them be handed over for instruction to the 
priests of the faith to which their parents must have belonged— 


* See Calcutta Review, No. XI. page 53-56, 
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whether Hindu, Mahommedan, or Khond = The principle in 
volved in such objection, and such surrender and transferenco 
of acquired providential nght, we must utterly repel and repu- 
diate. Religion 1s, or ought to be, the transaction of the soul 
with God, its Creator and Preserver, Governor and Judge. No 
child therefore can possess an imprescupuble mght to anhent 
the religion of its parents, merely because it happens to be 
theirs; a the same way as human law, founded on dictates of 
nature, may confer an ubsolute and exclusive mght on the child 
to inherit the material property of deceased parents, merely 
because it was theirs. Parents, of course, may, according to 
human law, under solemn responsibility to the gicat God, mutiate 
their clildren into their own ancestral faith, or into any other, of 
which they may better approve And if the parents are dead, 
or if they cruelly abandon their own offspring, thar nights 
naturally devolye on those who become the preservcrs, the 
guides and the guardians of the children Such guardians, 
therefore, are entitled, under responsibility to Uod, to exercise 
the parental nght, not only of bestowing upon their wards the 
advantages of general knowledge, but of mdoctrinating them 
in the principles of that faith which they themselves conscientt- 
ously embrace and uphold = In the case of a Chistian Govern- 
ment, that faith 15 Chiistianitv 

As this 13 a subject of gieat practical importance we mav 
refer to certain home proceedings from which the priaciple wo 
advocate received a rematkable confirmation In Condon, 
Edinburgh, and other great towns m England and Scotland, 
the attention of the public had been powerfully directed to 
the fearful condition of out-cast clnoidren, who,—nuitured in the 
hot bed of vice, profligacs, ignorance, and want,—giow up to 
become the scourges of society—replenishing its jails, peniten- 
tiaries and hulks—and termimatmg thar wretched existence 
on scaffolds, or in foreign penal setdements. Considerable efforts 
have, in consequence, been put forth to rescue these degraded 
out-casts from infamy and ruin, and to train them up to use- 
fulness and decency. Then arose the “ vexed” question as to 
the Aind of religions traming which they ought to receive. The 
parents might have had no religion at all of their own; or 
they may have nominally belonged to different persuasions 
Many were doubtless Romanists. Then started up im certain 
quarters the Romish priesthood, claiming a mght to the 
Possession of such children, with the view of rearing them in 
the dogmas, ceremonies and superstitions of their own system. 
In Edinburgh, in the month of June 1847, a public meeting 
of the inhabitants was summoned by the Lord Provost, on a 
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requisition signed by Lords Abercrombie, Murray, Jeffrey, and 
other influential persons, for the express purpose of consider- 
ing this subject in connection with the recently established 
“ Ragged school.” On that occasion, the Rey. Mr. Guthrie, 
of the Free Church of Scotland,—to the pleadings of whose 
cloquent pamphlet, noticed with such éclat in the June num- 
ber (1847) of the Edinburgh Review the school had owed its 
origin,—is reported to have thus spoken :— 


“Tho truth is that they (the ragged children) are nothing at all—perfect 
out-casts,—neither Protestants nor Roman Catholics; and it is in that 
light and character that 1 would look at them here. What is my position, 
therm in regard to thoso out-cast children? J deny the right of the priest- 
hood—I deny it before God and man—! deny the right of any man, be 
he parson, or priest, or clerk, or whatever he choose, to stand between 
a perishing sinner and God's word. Mark how I stand; I say that the 
responsibility of the religious upbringing of the child lies upon the parent ; 
and if there be no parent that will act @ parent's part—if the parent be a 
worthless, profligate, wicked, crucl, monstrous mother, on whom does the 
responsibility next lie? I join issue with the Catholic, Ho says that 
it lies with tho priest; 1 say it lies upon the good Samaritan who acts 
the purent’s part. I say that it neither lies with the priest nor the Levite 
that passed by on the other side. Jt lies with the man who resolves by 
the strength of his own exertions, to sare the poor outeast child. 1 shall 
never forgive myself in this world that I did not save a child from ruin 
once, When thero was no ragged school, what could [ have done? I 
would have brought it, a homeless, helpless out-cast, to my own house, and 
before God and man, 1 would have felt inyself bound to give it the Bible 
I give to ay own children. What is a ragged school but a gatherer ef 
such miserable out-custs? They are cast upon my ecare—they become a 
sharer of my humanity and of my Christianity What difference is it to 
me, whether I save a poor child from the wreck of society or from the 
wreck of the set? 1 would hike to know the difference It were a merey 
to some of them that they perished m the wreck of the sea, rather than 
in the wreck of socie‘y, Let tho meeting put the case: 1 strip myself 
and plunging head-long into the billows, butfet them with a strong arm 
till I reach the wreck. I take a Loy that lias hung to it; [bear him to the 
shore; I take him home through the crowd who watched my rising and 
falling head, and blessed me with their prayers Forth steps a Roman 
Catholic priest, and forsooth, because tee ship contains a number of Irish 
emigrants, he claims the prey of my engi sb hoy that clings to his 
preserver's side,—he would take him away and bring him up in what I 
think dangerous error. Now 1 have two answers to give to this 
demand. My first is, J saved the boy. The hand that plucked him from 
the wreck is tho hand that wall guide him to heaven; my second answer is, 
to point him to the wreck where there are others perishing. I tell him to 
strip like me, and to save those that are porishing there. Ihave heard a 
story of aman who had a little ewe lamb, which ate of his bread and 
drunk of his cup, and lay in his bosom, and was like a little daughter unto 
him ; and I say, if ] adopt any poor, perishing, homeless, helpless out-cast— 
that out-cast is my little ewe lamb, aud, with God's help, I will resist the 


man that would take it from me.” 
The soundness of the principle, here so strikingly illustrated, 
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was enthusiastically and all but unanimously approved, by one 
of the most numerous and intelligent popular assemblies that 
could be found in Christendom—there being literally but jive 
individuals present, to express a feeble hesitating dissent from 
the strong and clear convictions of the overwhelming majority 
But apart altogether from such a striking corroboration of it, 
we have always considered the principle itself to be one whose 
soundness could never be competently disputed or called in 
question. A Christian Government, therefore, which generously 
interposes its authority, while it grudges not to lavish a 
fair proportion of its resources, in the attempt to rescue poor 
hapless unoffending out-cast children from a death of un- 
paralleled cruelty, plainly acquircs towards them all the paren- 
tal rights of guidance and of guardianship, and consequently 
the right of training them up in that religion which itself pro- 
fesses as the only true and saving faith. 

But there is still another class of rescued victims, namely, 
the class, which, in a loose sense, may be said to have reached 
the marriagable or legal age. What is to be done with them ? 
How are they to be disposed of ? During the period of infancy, 
pupilage, or non-age, the right of control on the part of parents 
and guardians, is, in all things lawful, altogether absolute. But 
when children arrive at the age of puberty or majority, they 
ure plainly entitled to assume the responsibility of their own 
conduct; in which case, both the responsibility and the right 
of parents and guardians wholly cease. Harnest counsel may 
still be given, and salutary influcnce exerted, and all manner of 
means employed for the promotion of their welfare; but the 
exercise of absolute authority is clearly at an end. And what 
holds true of the rights and duties of parents and guardians 
generally, holds equally true of the rights and duties of the 
British Government, with reference to its wards—the rescued 
Meriah victims. 

Now, it affords us very sincere pleasure to be enabled authori- 
tatively to state that the conduct of Captain Macpherson, and the 
Government of which he was the accredited agent, in the disposal 
of these hapless persons, whether old or young, male or female, was , 
very much in accordance with the incontrovertible principles 
of rectitude involved in the preceding general considerations. 

The victims of both sexes, who had been stolen from parents 
that could be discovered, were, in every such instance, restored 
to their families. Those whom their unnatural parents had 
sold, were not, save in one or two very special excepted cases, 
restored to them, because it was all but certain that they would 
sell them again. 
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The males under age, whose parents or natural guardians 
could not be discovered, and who consequently remained under 
the sole tutelage of Government, were variously disposed of in 
such ways as promised most for their benefit. In the year 1848, 
and subsequently, when Captain Macpherson acted as head 
assistant to the Governor's agent, Ganjam, he gave of those 
children to all the Christian House-holders, whether European 
or East Indian, who offered and engaged to support and bring 
them up usefully until they could maintain themselves. Of the 
rest, for reasons unknown to us, he gave a few for Jona fide adop- 
tion by Mussulmans whom he knew to be men of substance and 
good character. In this mode of distributing a portion of them, 
he acted according to the rule which he found in existence, of 
giving only one victim to each individual applicant. 

Mr. Sutton of Cuttack having applied for a large number 
(150) of victims, Captain Macpherson transmitted his applica- 
tion to his own superior, Mr. Bannerman, who alone could 
warrantably deal with it. On Mr. Bannerman’s leaving the 
district early in 1844, and Captain Macpherson’s assuming tempo- 
rary charge of his officc, the latter found that nothing had been 
done in the matter of Mr. Sutton’s application. He then at 
once addressed the Madras Government, proposing that it 
should empower him, to distribute the victims in considerable 
numbers amongst the several Missionary and charitable institu- 
tions, that would engage to support, train and educate them— 
giving to each institution according to its apparent means of 
making effectual and permanent provision for them. Before 
receiving any reply to this communication and under the direct 
instruction of Mr. Anstruther, who soon succeeded Mr. Banner- 
man, as acting agent, lhe gave some eight or ten boys into the 
charge of the Military Chaplain at Vizagapatam, who made 
them over to a Missionary there, from whom they effected their 
escape back to Captain Macpherson, a few months after; when, 
with the Chaplain’s consent, they were delivered to the Baptist 
Missionaries at Berhampore. 

At last, the Madras Government wrote, in reply to the Ictter 
of the beginning of 1844, that its desire was, that such of the 
victims as were not otherwise already provided for, should, if 
possible, be re-united, if not to their families, at leust to their 
tribes or race; and directed Captam Macpherson to report if 
this could be accomplished. In reply, he stated, that they 
might be ingrafted on the low country Khonds by settling them 
in their villages, and setting them up, each with a plough, and 
a pair of bullocks, and a year's seed, with a grant of a piece of 
jungle land. The Government adopted this proposal, and sanc- 
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tioned the expenditure of f/fteen rupees a victim, which its 
execution would entail. Before, however, the plan could be 
fully carried out, Captain Macpherson was compelled by ill health 
to leave the district. But it is specially worthy of note, that 
throughout the whole time, a school-master was employed by 
him to teach the boys to read and write Uriya—the language 
already spoken by some, and more or less understood by the 
majority of them, and the only one containing any ready made 
books ; and this the agent found, by occasional examination, that 
they were very fairly taught. The females were also employed 
in spinning thread; but the results of their labours in this 
department did not amount to any thing very considerable. 

As to adulis, or those who had reached the age of puberty, 
they were variously disposed of, under sundry checks and 
guarantees for their welfare. Young men became servants or 
apprentices, or were set up as petty farmers, in the manner 
already indicated. Of the rescued females all, with a very 
few exceptions, were of marriagable age or just approach- 
ing to it. Many of them were married to male victims and to 
persons of inferior caste in the low country, receiving small 
dowries of ten or twelve rupees from the Government. Of the 
rest, four-fifths were married to Khonds of substance and 
influence in the infanticidal tribes; and arrangements were made 
for a like disposal of the remainder ;—all, all, under the strongest 
securities for proper treatment and adequate provision—any 
failure or short-coming in the stipulated contracts or engage- 
ments being fore-ordained as sure to incur the serious displea- 
sure of the Sirkar, or supreme Sovereign Power. 

Here, however, itis proper to remark that it would not be doing 
full justice to Captain Macpherson merely to say, that he distinctly 
contemplated the educational training of such of the rescued 
victims as were under age and capable of benefitting by scholas- 
tic instruction. His design was greatly more expansive than 
this. His fixed purpose was, as early as possible, to carry 
education into the hills—his great object being, through the 
moral aud religious advancement of the Khonds, by educating 
them, to complete and render permanent the change in their 
ancestral faith and usages, which he had first brought about 
through personal, social and political means. While he was 
in Calcutta in 1845, he repcatedly wrote to his chief assistant, 
Dr. Cadenhead, expressing his great anxicty that some measures 
should be adopted us speedily as possible to attempt to establish 
Schools on the Hills. To effect this, the first thing to be done, 
was, to reduce the Khond language to writing and exactness, 
in order that it might be properly taught to the persons who 
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should be fit to undertake the office of schoolmasters, so that 
they, in their turn, might be duly qualified to communicate 
with ther pupils Towards the end of 1845, therefore, Dr 
Cadenhead began the acquisition of the Khond language— 
but had been able to make compazatively slow progress from the 
numerous demands upon his time and attention The increasing 
difficulties in the agency compelled him again and again, 
temporarily to suspend Ins labors in the matte: Nevertheless he 
persevered, and eventually he succeedcd 1n collecting und writing 
out in the U1iya character, an account of the manner in which 
the Mcrich 1ite 1s performed and of its origin—as nearly as 
possible in the words of the 1cligious songs or hymns which 
aie chiunted at the time of the sacnfice by the parties engaged 
in its performance, an account of the origin of a feud between 
two tiibes and of the saciifices and ccremonics to the God of 
War on the commencement of hostilities—of the battles—and 
of the return to peace, an account to the Khond view of the 
cication of man, an account of the Khond reasons why men, 
but not animals, are doomed to labor, four purcly Khond fables, 
and two fables tiunslated fiom the U1iya All these, cxtend- 
ing to abont fifty closely written foolscap pages in the Uniya 
charactcz1, are tianslated word for word into U11ya—each 
Unya word being plicd exictly underneath the co1espond 
ing Khond word, after the Llamitonian interlinear style 
Di Cadenhead 1s now in @ position to translate thuse pieces into 
English, word tor woid, ina few wecks, and to complete an already 
half finished grammur irom them He his also written out 
a short Vocabulary of a fuw hundied words, not included in the 
above accounts, songs and legends,—a vocabulary, which could 
have been cnlarged at pleasure The intention was, on the 
language being thoroughly mastered, to translate interesting 
pieces which convey general information, with mo1al and religious 
extiacts from the Bible and other approsed books, adapted to the 
capacity and religious position of the people , and when qualified 
teacheis were 1aised up, to pioceed to the establishment of 
schools at suitable points in the Hills, in which the Uriya and 
Khond languages would be taught through these translations. 
It was also intended to teach as much arithmetic and other branches 
as might seem necessary Of course these arrangements were 
considered merely as pioneering operations—tending to pave the 
way for the more efficient and systematic labours of those, whose 
more peculiar vocation 1t 1s to bestow the inestimable blessings of 
a liberal and comprehensive Christian education. 

Surely this statement of the laborious preparatory efforts and 
enlightened desegns of Captain Macpherson and Dr Cadenhead 
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can scarcely fail to exalt them in the estimation of all mght- 
hearted men, while they cannot but scrve immeasurably to 
enhance oui legret at the cruel arrest which, for a time, has been 
laid on the progress of these extended philanthropic schemes In 
the meanwhile, we trust that the Governmontof India will not lose 
a day in obtaining and publishing so singular a collection of 
Khond Literature, as that which 1s now in the sole possession of 
its truly metitorious and indefatigable author—Dr Cadenhead 
That the Government is not blind to the importance of re- 
ducing the Khond language to a written and grammatical form, 
13 undoubted Of its due appreciation of this object it has 
given the most positive proof. Some time ago, as we have 
been credibly informed, an officer on the South West frontier 
applied for leave to devote himself exclusively, for a ceztain 
definite period, to the task of collecting and aanging Khond 
vocables and phrases, which might form the materials fox Dic- 
tionanes and Grammars of that hitherto unknown tongue His 
work not having been satisfactorily complcted within the pre- 
scribed time, he asked for, and, 1f we mistake not, obtained a far- 
ther estensionofhisleave Hcre, then, 1s the Government giving 
ample proof of its sen.e of the unquestionable utility of the ob- 
ject by sanctioning a special agency, at a considerable expense, 
for itsaccomplishment But, before the institution of this new 
and expensive agency at all, that very object had been already 
voluntanly undertaken and virtually accomplished, free of all 
expense, by Di Cadenhead and his assistants How it came to 
pass, that, before buidcning the state eachequer with the needless 
cost of the more recent agency, it did not occu to the 1esponsible 
authorities to inquire, what progress, or whether any, had been 
made by Captain Macpherson and his co adjutors in the ac- 
quisition of the Khond language, it 1s not 1n oui power ade- 
quately to explain 

Before finally concluding these statements, which have un- 
expectedly extended on our hands, we would fain endeavour 
once more to draw attention to the enormous waste of human 
“fe m Khondistan, fiom the two-fold atrocity of Auman 
sacrifice and female infanticide , 1m order that the abolitionary 
efforts of our Government and its agents may be better appre-> 
ciated Onthe singular and unparalleled horrors of the for mer, 
by which every year three or four hundred of innocent human be- 
ings are savagely torn in pieces, we have heretofore expatiated * 
And now we would implore our readers to realize,if they can, the 
extent of suffermg and loss of life, from the equally abhorrent 
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practice of female infanticide. By minute inquiries on the spot, 
during the agent’s tirst visit, it was ascertained, that, “at the low- 
est estimate, above one thousand female children must have been 
destroyed annually in the ¢hree districts of Pondacole, Gulodye 
and Bori alone!” And subsequent enquiries, as we have seen, 

instead of diminishing, tended only to augment this aggregate. 
What a shocking picture of humanity have we here! What 
a prodigious waste of innocent life at the very dawn of being— 
and that too, within so limited a space !—a waste, the extent 
of which it is difficult for imagination itself adequately to rea- 
lize! Talk of famine, with its biting hunger and sinking 
leanness—of pestilence, with its raging virulence of disease—of 
war, with its horrid devastations:—and who will not mourn over 
the wreck and the ruin which ever mark the train of these ruth- 
less destroyers ? But these monster evils are, in their visitations, 
comparatively rare, and in their causes, comparatively intelli- 
gible. The sinful negligence of a people, or the aggravated 
misdeeds of their rulers, may, under a rightcous overruling provi- 
dence, at length evoke the judgments of high retributive justice, 
in the frightful forms of famine and its grim attendant pestilence. 
Lhe uncontrolled lust of plunder, or power or fame, may fire the 
breast of the savage conqueror with matchless and destructive 
energy—hurrying him along, with the impetuosity and speed of 
a resistless hurricane—and impelling him unconsciously to 
fulfil his fatal destiny as “ the scourge of God” to the guilty 
nations. In this way, famine has numbcred its hundreds of 
thousands of victims. During the year that has now gone by, 
it is said, directly and indirectly, to have diminished the popu- 
lation of Ireland by two millions; but never before have we 
read or heard of such a famine in that unhappy land. Pesti- 
lence or the plague has numbered its hundreds of thousands of 
victims. But of really great, universal, or cecumenical plagues, 
authentic history records but four,—that vulgarly designated 
“the plague of Athens,” merely because of the intensity and 
extent of its prevalence in that devoted city—and those still 
more spreading and destructive ones which so memorably signa- 
lized the third, tho sixth and the fourteenth centuries of the 
Christian era. War, whether of plunder or of conquest, has 
also numbered its hundreds of thousands of victims. Who can 
reckon up the hecatombs of “ untimely slain” that were strewn 
in the rear of Tamerlane’s earthquake invasions ? But in the 
records of Asiatic ambition and Asiatic crime, we read but of 
one Tamerlane. In the terrific wars of Napoleon, it has been 
calculated that upwards of two millions must have perished in 
battle, siege, conflagration or disastrous flight. But since the 
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days of Alaric the Goth, Genseric, the Vandal, and Attila the 
Hun, there has been but one Napoleon to scourge the European 
nations. From these appalling tragedies, enacted on the public 
stage of this world’s history, we next turn to a region and a 
people, heretofore unheard of in “ story or in song”—to the 
sequestered glens and smiling valleys of Khondistan, with their 
aboriginal races of rude but unsophisticated men. And what do 
our eyes behold? Spectacles, intrinsically not less appalling, 
though vastly more inexplicable, than those at whose porten- 
tous magnitude we have now been taking a cursory glance— 
spectacles, of unmitigated cruelty, bloodshed, and death! Fixing 
our gaze on the present, and seeing in it only the sensible type 
of the past, which ascends upwards, till, like the ‘‘ Fame” of 
Virgil, it muffles its head in the clouds and obscurities of an 
undated antiquity,—we have presented to our view, crowds, yea, 
literally, myriads or rather millions, of hapless beings perish- 
ing before their time !—perishing, not from famine, or pesti- 
lence, or red-stained war—the ordinary rods that are wielded for 
the chastisement of a sinful rebellious world,—but perishing, as 
the trophy-victims of fatally erroneous opinions! There, as the 
result of one class of errors, we find hundreds of adults syste- 
matically reared for the slaughter—hundreds annually offered, 
with savage brutality, as propitiations to an imaginary but 
sanguinary deity. And as the practice has prevailed from time 
immemorial, it must now reckon up its victims by myriads of my- 
riads! There, again, as the result of another cluss of errors, 
alike pestiferous, we find hundreds of wnoffending inno- 
cents annually massacred by the hands of those who instru- 
mentally gave them being; and who, therefore, were bound 
by every obligation, human and divine, to feed, nourish, and 
cherish them. And as this practice also has existed from the 
earliest periods, it, too, must reckon up its victims by myriads of 
myriads. What a frightful conclusion, then, are we compelled to 
arrive at! Looking at a single obscure and narrow nook of this 
mighty land, we find two revolting practices in busy and constant 
operation, which furnish an ascertained annual average of about 
Jifteen hundred victims, barbarously slain. And this annual 
average, calculated only from the commencement of the’ 
Christian era, supplies the amazing aggregate of nearly three 
millions !—three millions, thus mercilessly swept away from the 
Stage of time, by the inexorable requirements of a sanguinary 
superstition or mistaken honor ;—when, all the while, high 
heaven has been jubilant with choral songs of “ peace on earth and 
good will to tho children of men!” Would that, with reference 
to the bydra-headed tyrannies of Khondistan, and every other 
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region of this magnificent empire, we could warrantably adopt, 
1n all 1ts plenitude, the glowing language of the poet, and with 
him exultingly exclaim :— 


“Tis past Too long oppression’s tyrant race 
Have ground her children with thuir iron mace ' 
Too long has silence heard her whisper’d fears, 
And glens impervious drank her flowing tears ! 
*Tis past Her bosom stung with conscious shame, 
Awaken’d Albion re-asserts her fame , 

Inclines in pity to a groaning land, 

Wrests the foul sceptre from the spoiler’s hand , 
And greatly lavish im the glorious cause, 

Grants with her Joni $, her science and her laws 
But chief Religion, vene:able maid, 

Raptured repaus where first hcr footsteps stray'd, 
When down to earth she came, an angil gucst , 
And man, yet pure, her genial presence blest 

On guilt’s dark brow hei glitte:ing cioss appears, 
His sullicd cheek 1s wash d with pious tears , 

And Ganges, hallow’d still for holicr ends, 
Death-stream no more, his wave baptismal lends. 
E’en now from yonder stiand I see thum move, 
The mild evangelists of peace and love , 

And bear (strange meichandise,) to Asia’s shore 
The gospel’s bright imperishable ore 

Unsold to deal its unbought wealth, their plan , 
Their trafic, to 1edcem the soul of man 

Hler banncr’d cross victorious Albion waves, 
Bencath that symbol strikes, beneath that symbol saves. 
O beauteous queen! O deai-lovcd mothet-isle ! 
Thine 1s each g lant aim, each gen’10us toil 

For thee, while fame her wreath of am’ranth twines, 
And with her palm thy native oak combines, 

‘Lhe succou’d orphan hsps his httle prayea, 

And the slave s shackles c1umbic in thine an 
Hold then thy high career Be this thy art, 

Not to coirupt, but mchorate the heart 

Wheie’er mankind in Gentile darkness he, 
Instruction’s blessed radiance to supply , 

O’c: the oppress d soft mcicy’s dcws to shed, 

And crush with 1uin the oppreusso1’s huad 

Q haste your tardy coming, days of gold, 

Long by prophetic minstrelsy foretold ' 

Whuie yon bright purple streaks the orient skies, 
Rise Science, Fiecdom, Peace, Rehgion, nse ! 
Till, from Tanjore, to farthest Samaicand, 

In one wide lustre bask the glowing land , 

And, (Brahma fiom his guilty greatness hurl’d 
With Mecca’s, Lord) Mussiau rule the world '” 
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Art. Il.—The History of the British Empire in India. By 
Edward Thornton, Esq., author of India, its state and pros- 
pects. 


“Your Homer,” said Bentley to Pope when reminded of his 
obligation to take a copy of the little poet's famous work, ‘“ oh! 
yes, I remember, a very pretty poem, but you must not call it 
Homer.” An exactly similar conviction has impressed itself on 
our mind after a perusal of the work we have prefixed to the 
present paper. Mr. Thornton has given us a very pretty narra- 
tive, but we must not call it History. 

Mr. Thornton's work has now been before the public, in part, 
if not entirely, for seven years: he has been reviewed, quoted, 
and expounded in various quarterly, weekly and dailv publica- 
tions at home: his strictures on the Indian press and _)iis narra- 
rative of the Auckland and Ellenborongh administrations have 
been made the subject of a separate paper in No. IX. of this 
Review. He has also been called to account for his neglect of 
Lord William Bentinck. Mr. Impey in breaking a lance with 
him has presented us with the spectacle of a son nobly doing 
battle for a deceased parent’s memory, and has enlisted, if not 
our entire approval, at least a great measure of our warm and 
hearty sympathy in his behalf: in short, Mr. Thornton has 
received that measure of attention which in the case of less 
elaborate or important publications would render superfluous all 
further notice from us. 

Some preliminary explanation is therefore necessary for thus 
taking up a subject which has so long been before the public. 
Voluminous Histories of India are not to be placed on the same 
shelf with Mr. Hutton’s imaginative tour in the East, or with 
the pleasantly written but somewhat flippant “ Letters from 
Madras.” They are intended for a second or even third perusal 
and for frequent reference: and the present work, coming from 
a person of Mr. Thornton's capacity, and stamped with the 
Coutt’s approval, who have, we understand, presented a copy of 
it to every member of the Civil Servico—may yet fairly claim 
some portion of our time, while we endeavour to show how 
the History of the British Empire in India should be written, 
ces what respects Mr. Thornton has gone wide of the 
mark. 

The critic may be permitted to consider Mill's well known 
paradox on the qualifications for an Historian inapplicable to 
the present case We aro not called on to inquire whether a 
genuine History of ancient Rome could he compiled from 
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Bakers Livy and Murphy's Tacitus, or a true picture of Hindu 
and Mussulman supremacy from Sir William Jones’ Manu and 
Briggs’ Ferishta. Mr. Thornton was standing on almost an 
English soil, and had moreover peculiar opportunities for arriv- 
ing at the truth Indian affairs for a considerable period had 
been his study the archives of Leadenhall Street, we may 
safely conclude, unlocked their stores at his bidding. every 
authentic document that could throw light on our policy at any 
interesting period, seems to have been placed at his disposal. 
and ins social position biought him in contact with many well 
informed individuals, who could supply facts and anecdotes, 
drawn fiom indisputable sources, and well calculated to correct, 
amplify, or illustrate the text of History, where either inaccurate, 
meagie, or obsctue 

Whatever, therefore, may be the advantages of residence in 
the country, or convcrsincy with the language of the people, 
about whom the Histoman 1s to write, the want of such resi- 
dence or knowledge, in our opinion, would not hase abso- 
lutely disqualified Mr Thointon for his task He was not 
going to discuss Manus Social or Ahbais Revenue system 
He had not to lament the legibility of old Sanskrit manu- 
scripts, or to extiact truth fiom the pompous and inflated periods 
of a Persian Histonian His skill m deciphermg medals and 
inscriptions, his acquaimtance with Hindu architecture, his general 
knowledge as an antiquatian, were never likely to be called into 
question He had not to undertake long jouinies for the purpose 
of settling by personal investigation som disputed point in the 
topography of the seven hills, or some undecided question rela- 
tive to the long walls of Athens Seated im lis study he could 
avail himsclf of all that others had cither wiitten, collated, 
or endured And if it be asseited, and wich show of 1¢ason, 
that a few yenis passed amidst the scene of his futue laboms 
will give the writer that familiauty with the manneis, customs and 
physical aspect of a country which only some few of the highest 
historical minds can realise at a distance, 1t may on the other 
hand be afirmed that biuief residence 01 cursory tours are apt to 
convey a partial and one-sided impression, and that the modein 
historian so circumstanced, will come to his tash imbued with 
a paity-view of men and matters, which it will require the 
most judicial fairness entuely to remove 

With narratiyes, accounts and despatches written in the Engl.sh 
language, such as required no accurate scholarship to decipher, 
Mr Thornton, had he possessed some of the true qualifications 
of an historian, might have given us something approaching to 
a good History of Bntish Supremacy in the East By skilfully 
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combining the narratives of othe1s, by seeing with the eyes of 
eye witnesses, he might have demonstrated to the mcredulous 
that 1t 18 not wholly impossible for untravclled writers to poutray 
distant scenes and events in all their vivid reality But a care- 
ful perusal of Mr Thorntons work has satisfied us that he 1s 
entnely wanting in some of those genuine and primary qualities, 
without which an historian can no muie be mantiactured, than 
Cicero, according to a genetally received opinion, could have 
been made into a poet 

The pccularity of the nse of the British empne in the Kast, 
and the character of its History so dissimilar to that of any 
other nation, will not have escaped tlie notice of the most 
supeificial reader ‘That a hindful of men, sent forth fiom a 
remote Island m the German Ocean, should in the space of 
one short century, conqucr and hold an empire vastly larger than 
the averages of Europe in sovercigntics, 15 a fact of which the 
existence would impart hyelmess and inteicst to the driest and 
most pedantic naratisxe But on the othc: hand when we dis- 
miss all recollections of undiunted comage and triumphant 
skill, 1t 18 obvious thit Indian History wants much of that, to 
which the Histories of Rome, England, Greece, and France owo 
one half of that fascinating power which 1ivets attention Mo- 
dern Indian History must be written im close conncction with 
that of Lnglind, and must therfore be void of a distinct na- 
tiondity The interest with which we watch over the dawn of 
civil or religious liberty, protiacted struggles between patrician 
and plcbeian ordeis, the encroachments of monurehical autho- 
rity, o1 the contcsts of factions animated by different motives, 
but equal zeal, cannot, obviously, be excited by the perusal of 
anv work on the Company s rule 

No History of a colony, however lage the field of action, or 
considcrable the inteiests at stake, can ever equal the charm of 
@ narrative in which are displayed the domestic and foreign 
policies of a vigorous republic or a flounshing monarchy We 
do not mean to asseit that the History of India at any epoch 
during the last hundred yeats, 1s not ten times more interesting 
than that of Denmaik at any period of her existence, or than 
that of Sweden, except under Charles XII But a colony in 
which the springs of action do not move of themselves, where 
the historian can never depicture the youth and education of 
punces, where a Senate 1s not filled by those conspicuous cha- 
racters, whose eloquence or statesmanship have consecrated them 
to posterity—such a colony, though well wo1thy the appellation 
of an empire, can scarcely stand out as the subject on which a 
master-pen can be most worthily employed Our viceroys too, 
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though figuring more prominently on the historical canvass than 
many independant rulers, are, yet in a position widely different 
from that of European sovereigns. It 1s true that the events of 
the administration are wiitten down in their name. No muinis- 
ter is at hand to intercept the fame or the obloquy which results 
from their measures. In the history of the provinces they 
annex, or the prostrate sovereigns whom they spare, will be read 
the tale of their own ambition or their own statesmanslhup, 
their own weakness or their own clemency. But as a set off 
against this plenary power, their advent 15 as unexpected as 
their tenure 1s limited. They rach their lngh place, hke 
the Itahan Popes, generally at an advanced period of hfe, 
and they quit 1t with abruptness. ‘To-day no man can prate of 
their whireabouts To-morrow the mysterious Company issue 
their fiat and a new rulcr appears on the stage In this quick 
succession of potentates, the vision of a great and independcnt 
kingdom rapidly passes away, and although the interests of 
whole races may have hung on the exercise of bulhant and 
acknowledged talents the hingdom 1s still nothing but a depen- 
dancy, the sovereign 18 no more than a viceroy. 

Yet, if Indian History has not the matezals afforded by 
monarclical succession, patliamentary cloquence, the strife of 
parties, and the other causes of self-government, 1t presents, on 
the other band, certam distinct features, to which hardly any 
period of ancient or modern times can lay clam That it affords 
angles as salient, tableaus as dramatic, and subjects for plilo- 
sophic disquisition 1n their way as alluring as those of the ascen- 
dancy of Pericles, or of the reigns of the Stuarts, those who have 
carefully studied the subject will most icadily allow Such a 
contest of discipl'ne against laxity, unity of puipose agamst 
divided counsels, fair dcaling versus crooked diplomacy, esta- 
blished law against irregular despotism, has perhaps never been 
secn since History commenced. ‘Those who are intcrested in 
campaigns, and the details of battles and siegcs would of course 
find an ample field whereon to expatiate And those who 
think that History should aim at something more than a 
mere enumeration of feats, however heart-stu1ing, would na- 
turally look in a work of tlis kind for a few episodes on 
the mse and progress of the several races with which Eng- 
land has come in contact, and for those questions of imter- 
nal and domestic policy, which constitute one-half the charm 
of a narrative of facts. A few digressions skilfully mtroduced 
into the body of the work, on the manners and language of the 
different races in the Peninsula: a short account of the 
native army and its constitution : a graplite picture of the phy- 
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sical aspect of Bengal, the North West Provinces, or the Deccan : 
some statistical details as to their staple produce: an exposition 
of the system of law and the general civil] administration: a 
notice of the attempts to ameliorate the intcllectual condition 
of the subject inhabitants,—anything in short which could prove 
that the author had an eye for geographical details, knew when 
and how ¢o paint, or had entered into the disquisitions of prac- 
tical political economists, would have redeemed the work from 
its present character, which most certainly is that of a mere 
narrative of the battles thraugh which we bave fought our way 
to supremacy in the East. <A writer of History, should, we 
need hardly suy, have attentively perused the master pieces of 
great writers in his line. But we see nothing in these volumes 
to indicate that Mr. Thornton has canght the least portion of 
that happy discursive spirit, and marvellous power of condensa- 
tion, which form two of Gibbon’s finest qualifications: that he 
possesses in the simullest degree the faculty of looking over the 
scene of remote operations with the penetrating eye of a great 
military commander: that he can bv intuition seizo on the 
strong points of.the picture before lim and bring them out 
distinct and clear, with the pencil of the lamented Arnold. He 
was treading, it may be objected, avery different path to that 
which the great writers of antiquity or of modern times had trod. 
But, we reply, Indian history has its points of interest which 
skilful writer would not fail to invest with their proper colouring, 
just as a skilful artist, who would not give to an English land- 
scape the warin tints and the changing light and shade, or the 
blue sky of Italy, would yet impress on his canvass with equal 
distinctness, the grey wan autuual air of Britain's rural scenes, 
and follow analogously the example left him by the master-pieces 
of Claude. 

We will now endeavour tu point out as we proceed some 
of the deficiencies most conspicuous in Mr. Thornton's 
work. And the one that first strikes us is that of symmetrical 
proportion. His history is comprised in six portly volumes, 
and thirty-two well filled chapters. From the first appearance 
of La Bourdounais’ fleet off the Madras Coast, which event, 
Mr. Thornton seems to take as his starting point, to the recail 
of Lord Ellenborough, is as exactly as can well be, one hundred 
years ; the most eventful period, perhaps, in the whole History 
of the Peninsula. Fora careful record of events of such im- 
portance, six volumes would not be too much, but we are 
at a loss to understand what Mr. Thornton intended by prefix- 
ing to his history a chapter of rather more than seventy pages 
in extent, containing a voluminous note on the four classes of 
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Manu, 8 very cursory account of the great Mohammedan Em- 
perors, and a still more summary notice of the break-up of 
Aurungzebe’s mighty power. It was clearly not the author's 
intention to attempt a supercession of Elphinstone, or in any way 
to trespass on the earlier Hindu and Mussulman dynasties. He 
does not direct our attention to the numerical proportion of 
Hindus to Mussulmen, or to the changes in caste since the 
great Hindu Lawgiver’s time: nor does he at all allude, save 
in the briefest space, to anv traces which either religion may 
have left, whether in the way of aiclitectural monunents, works of 
public utihty, or domestic and sortal stitutions. A chapter,— 
wn which the most striking peculiauties of the two cree is were 
briefly but graphically notiecd, and their respective strongholds 
pointed out: which should tell ns how far the old Hindu village 
communities flouiished in all them primitive integrity, and what 
Innovations either in the way of language, intei.course or system 
of Revenue had resulted from the intlay of Mussulman conquer- 
ors, which should, im short, have told the English reader some- 
thiug of the character of the hundied millions of the Peninsula,— 
would have been as becoming a preface to Mr. Thorntons yo- 
lumes as the masterly first chapter of Gibbon 1s to the Decline 
and Fall There was room too, we think, for a mote extended 
notice of the causes from which the anwieldy empne of Delhi 
went to picces, than what we have now before us. But a dis- 
eussion ou Aurungzebes character, and a brief account of the 
sack of Delhi by Timi, though ceitunly uot what we expected 
from the title of the work, are all that we get, and the first 
chapter, consequently, agrees with the subsequent narrative about 
as well as a rapid disquisition on the Sixon Heptarchvy would 
agree with a Hist xy of England commencing with the Revsolu- 
tion, or a discussion on the roi fuméuits with one of France 
dated from the Treaty of the Pyrenees 

M2. Thornton 18 not ummpressed by the curious spectacle 
presented in the concurrence of the European and the Asiatic 
Systems on one common ground British vigour, and onental 
torpor, British manliness and eastern subterluge, British dect- 
sion and Indian time-sersing, formed a picture too 1emarkable 
to have escaped the penctiation of a writer who has certainly 
scrutinised the spirit of one part of Indian Politics at every 
petiod of our rule. But itis on this very pomt that we bring 
against Mr. Thornton one of om heaviest charges Doubtless 
that tone of mind is highly commendable which weighs the 
moral delinquencies of nations, by the same scales in which 
the character of individuals 1s balanced. History has no higher 
function than the arraignment of erring statesmanship and dis- 
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honesty of purpose, at the bar of posthumous opinion. But 
the judgment passed should be invested with a decent solemnity 
of expression, and avoid the least appearance of flippancy, or 
sarcasm. Neither flaw in the conduct of individuals, nor blot 
in the councils of states, have escaped Mr. Thornton's condem- 
nation. The failings inherent in eastern races, and the tempta- 
tions incident to early colonists in strange countries, meet not 
the slightest mercy from this unrelenting judge. Mahratta du- 
plicity, Hindu superstition, Bengali pusillanimitv, the wavering 
of raw levies, the characteristic vagueness of eastern state 
papers, the pacific policy or the hesitation of viceroys, the cove- 
tousness of adventurers, arc denounced by him with one and 
the same unfailing snecr. ‘The advocate of free trade, and the 
secker of jaghirs, the native leader who vents his rage in un- 
seemly expressions, and the French adventurer guilty of cowar- 
dice, find themselves clussed under the same condemnatory 
ban. Onceindeed we light on a paragraph expressing in suitable 
and dignified language the verdict of history, on the want of 
that faith which “holds together the moral clements of the 
world.” After an account of the mediation of the Mahratta 
chieftain, Morari Row, with regard to the cession of ‘Trichino- 
poly, Mr. Thornton, (Vol. I. page 113,) passes sentence in tho 
following words: 

“This intrigue has been treated at a greater length than it 
would deserve, did it not afford a curious illustration of tho 
state of fecling too common amongst the native states, and of 
the difficulties with which European statesmen have to con- 
tend in the course of negotiations, where the avowed and the 
secret objects of the parties engaged are at variance, where 
promises are given without the slightest intention of redeem- 
ing them, where the most elaborate schemes of deception and 
chicanery are formed and carried into eflect, where no credit 
can be attached to the most solemn professions, and where an 
intense selfishness unchecked by any restraints of morality or 
* honour, is the sole principle of action.” 

We have not the lcastsympathy with that class of Indian politi- 
cians who talk in the Rookery of St. Giles, as if they were deal- 
ing with the Atlantis of Bacon. And in the above, asa felicitous 
illustration of the disadvantages under which welabour in one-half 
of our dealings with native Princes, we most cordially agrec. But 
after the decp voice and the stately demeanour of Tragedy 
comes the unseemly language of Farce. On numerous subse- 
quent occasions Mr. Thornton breaks out into invective, much 
more befitting those wordy orators and frothy pamphletcers, 
whom on another occasion he so unsparingly denounces, than 
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of a grave and dignified wiiter of listory. Some things so 
utterly tuvial that a newspaper reporter would hardly have 
thought them worthy of notice, he diags prominently into light : 
others, which would have been sufheiently condemned bya 
passing line of rebuke, he visits with half a dozen of withering 
sarcasm $$ To enumerate every instance of this indecorous 
habit, would be as wearisome as 1t would be uninstructive. It 
cannot have escaped the notice of any person who has read the 
work with cven common attention; and so given 13 the author 
to this failing that on one or two occasions we are unable to de- 
cide whether his words be those of mock praise or of genuine 
sincerity. Butin order to verify our strictures, and prove that 
it is not merely once o1 twice that we meet with these offences 
against good taste, we note down the tullowing instances where 
this irrepressible tendency breaks out. <A sentiy of Clive’s who 
takes refuge in adry well: Momnichund, the Governor of Cal- 
cutta, who fanly turned to flight when a cannon shot passed close 
to his howdah: Mir Cossim as “high minded and disimter- 
ested.’ a brother of Mahomet Ali's, ‘‘ whose courage beat 
high when no danger was to be apprehended: ’ a body of 
Native Horsemen under Major Calliand for refusing to face a 
French squadron. the Fiench commander, M Conflans, for a 
rapid journey on horseback: a soldicr, whom Ome declares to 
have been one of the biavest men in the army, for wavering in 
one of those unaccountable panics, to which even the best 
Jevies are occasionally subject the sclect committee for taking 
presents: Hastings for using « ‘ pious ejaculation” in a letter 
to a friend. Purscram Bhow, a Mahiatta leader, for praising the 
virtue in others, which he did not practically follow himself: 
Tippoos vahkils vho tender the secmutv of their oaths for the 
performance of a stipulation, and Loid Cornwallis who accepts 
the tender. a Gossain who preferred a jaghir to meditation im 
a lonely cell: Scindia for expostulations couched “in a high 
moral touc:’ Hastings in jus old ago for vaguencss on the 
gieat question of propagating Chiistiamty m India: a Mah- 
atta power for cmploying the language of piety im an aiticle of 
Treaty: Toolsye Bhye for her doubtful parentage. and the 
Marquis of Hastings for his “simple-minded credulity ,”"—are 
svarce one-half of the individuals or occasions whom Mr. Thorn- 
ton selects for the exercise of a talent, which pexhaps might be 
tolerated in an harangue on the hustings, or a speech from some 
“chartered libertine’ on the opposition benches, but in a grave 
history of six volumes, 1s utterly and incontestibly out of place. 
Mr. Thornton, we doubt not, has been an attentive reader of 
the “Decline and Fall.’ Though wanting on some occasions 
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in the true plulosoplic cut] of the hp, and the solemmity of 
the Gibbonian sneer, he could not, on the whole, have proved 
himself more truly inoculated with the worst quahty of one of 
the greatest of hnstorans 

We lament more over faults of this nature than over any 
amount of muis-statements, 01 any errors of reference Enronc- 
ous dates may be rectified, contemporary authors once more 
examined old facts can be adjusted, new sources of informa- 
tion followed up: and a secoud edition will set every thing to 
uights But these aspere facetie leave the acrem sut memoriam, 
Which hardlv any aniount of labont can erase They ate in fact 
woven Into the verv texture of the woukh, and ihe the coloured 
giuuments of the barbarous tiibe mentioned by the old Greek 
chronicler, the dye will not perish save with the matcrial itself 

Thus much on one of Mr Thornton's most erving offences 
We now proceed to take up the next in the catalogue We have 
heaid repeated complaints of the exclusively military character 
of these volumes, and in icality the author does not seem to 
have aimed at much more than acoirect and cliborate narra- 
tive of onr successive Campugns, euch one of which, mm the 
politics of its day, was to have been the lust In hus accounts 
of battles aud sieges, on harassing marches, Mr ‘Thornton 1s 
often graphic, and sometimes approaches near to eloquence 
But in the enumeration of the contingents fmmihed by cach 
ally in the detail of picpatation the sum total of the forces, 
and the order of match, he is too often unnecessuuly prolix 
and nunute. The mcmorv wearies itself in vain efforts to giasp 
the sa2ious items in the numbeung of a gieat army, prepaning 
for a campaign: the eve 1s fatigued by the iccurrence of the 
Same amplification in regard to quotients and contingeuts in 
almost every page’ the ear 1s stunned by the constant dis- 
charges of salvos of artillers, by the platoon firing, the defence 
of breaches, and the clashing of bavonets It1s hittle else than 
‘* war's rattle” and the “‘ groans of the dying” fiom one end tothe 
other No doubt there are many occasions in [ndian History 
where it 13 pleasing to postciity to know the exact amount of 
troops whom their forefathers deemed equal to the swarming 
hordes of the native opponent We are thankful to the histonan 
who tells us how Clive with some thiee thousand men, routed the 
Nawab’s fifty thousand at Plassey : how the Duke's force at Assaye 
was opposed to an enemy more than four times its own num- 
ber. how many fighting men we counted at Buxar: with what 
fearful odds we contended at Lasswar1 We pause too, over the 
il-futed Affghamstan expedition to mark the instructive note 
at the foot of the text, where the author briefly but clearly 
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enumerates the regiments who were consumed in the retreat 
from Kabul. These are subjects where minuteness affords scope 
for sentiments of honourable pride, or for mournful, though 
salutary, contemplation. But Mr. Thornton has carried his re- 
seaiches into general orders and flounsliug despatches to an 
extent, we believe, unequalled by any other historian, ancient or 
modern. There is hardly a Captain sent with a detachment of 
troops to effect some junction, or hold some part of the cnemy 
in check, but we have the exact number of jus troops, the tale 
of his guns, and the very weight and quality of the metal as 
carefully set down as if the fate of a g.eat empire had hung 
upon lus motions. If a lull fort 1s captured, Mr. Thornton 
tells us to a fiuction the exact amount of the spoils that fell into 
the hands of the victors: af an expedition sets out by sea, we 
are favoured with the paiticulais of the manning of the vessels, 
the number of the lasears, the mches of the mortals, and the very 
direction the guns were pointed. Had Mr. Thornton occupied 
the situation of the prize agent, or of the commssuutat officer, 
or of the military auditor general, he could not have displayed 
greater anxiety to artive at coirect statistical details. We trust 
that on this pomt there 1s little danger of our being muisunder- 
stood. We haveevery svmpathy with an author who patiently 
wades through files of ofhcial documents and stings of gazettes 
to get some doubtful fact explained, or to arrive at some conclu- 
sion which may set off his naative. We have a greater 1ever- 
ence for the mdomiutable 1escarch of Gibbon in spite of his 
merctricious style, than for the lucid transparency of Hume's 
narrative, when clouded by his frequeut macewacies. Bat we 
must have the judgment that eatracts, digests, and combines tn- 
congruous elements mto one compcndions whole Without slall 
In rejecting and unanging, that which 15 made up of statistics, 
however accurate, can never become history. As well nught we 
expect, without aid from the artist’s or sculptors cunning, to see 
the colours of the palette arrange themselves into the outline 
of the human features, or the rude blocks of the gallery become 
Instinct with the lite and beauty of the Apollo, or the terror 
imaged in the Laocoon group. 

But we have graver charges to prefer than that of mere pro- 
lixity. We complain that the woikman 1s ignorant of his own 
craft. Mr. Thornton deliberately refuses to avail himself of one 
of the finest openings m History—the felicitous disquisition on 
subjects arising 1n the course of the narrative, but yet not actually 
forming part of the body of the woik. We shall prove our 
charges on Mr. Thornton’s own confession. On arriving at 
the Nepal war we are told that the Garkha tribe had, in a 
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comparatively short period, established for themselves a very 
formidable power. This being the first occasion when they had 
even been mentioned, we had looked naturally for some short 
account of their rise and progress. But, says Mr. Thornton, 
“The orgin and early History of this tmbe does not fall 
within the province of this History: 1t will be sufficient to 
say that for a series of ycars the Garkhas had pursued an 
aggressive course of Policy, and with no inconsierable suc- 
cess. The dissensions of the Rajyahs afforded ample oppor- 
tunities for its prosecution, and there was no deficiency of 
promptitude in embracing them. In every quaricl the Gur- 
hha punce appeared as umpiue and mediator, and these 
functions he invariably rendered subsidiary to the aggrandize- 
ment of the house of which he was chief The Gurkhas 
thus acquired an extent of dumiuion and a degiec of power, 
which combined with the disposition they had manifested, 
rendered them dangeious nughbours to the British Govern- 
ment, whose frontier they boidered for about cight hundred 
miles.” 

This to our mind 1s not the way m which lnstory should be 
written We have no business, it 15 true, like the simple-minded 
and tiuthful Father of Histoty to note down on our tablets 
every legend called up by the aspect of an old temple or tower, 
or every tale of ancunt hings with which an inventive priesthood 
may regale our listemug ears But to rendcr a work compact 
for reference, as well us inviting for perusal, there ale no means 
more legitimate than short and giaplic sketches of the nations 
and countiies which boider on the prmecipal theme A disqmsi- 
tion on the Gurkhas, their language, customs, the physical na- 
ture of their country, and the means by which they had acquired 
ascendancy, would havo been a most welcome relicf from the 
perpetual din of battle. “It secms to me,” said a great his- 
touan, “that a Roman History should embrace the History of 
‘ every people with whom the Romans woe successively con- 
cerned : not so as to go into all the details, which are generally 
* worthless, but yet so as to give something of a notion of the 
* great changes, both physical and moral, which the different 
parts of the world have undergone.” Now we cannot bit 
thiuk that a Histury of the paramount power in India should 
follow exactly the same plan, and give a brief notice of every 
tribe, with whom we have sucecssively come 1n contact, so as to 
afford some idea of the changes wluch India has hitherto under- 
gone There would be no dithculty m observing a just sym- 
metry by keepmg in view the relative proportions of Rome to 
the History of the World, and of Britain to that of India. We 
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are not quite sure whether Mr. Thornton felt himself incompetent 
for the task, or believed such attempts foreign to the true scope 
of History. But we have the confession from his own mouth, 
“not within the province of this History.” Nothing, in fact, seems 
to have charms for him but smoke, escalading, staked palisades, 
trenches full of dead bodies, and all the horrors of battle fields. 
As the appetite of a tiger that has tasted blood, is said to be 
whetted, so does this author’s unconquerable desire for carnage 
seem to be increased by his warlike narrative. ike the war- 
horse, he discerns the battle from a far, and, rushing on, turns 
neither to the right nor the left until lis cherished aim be 
accomplished. We may conclude that, according to this view, 
should Mr. Thornton write the administration of Lord Hardinge, 
and the Sikh campaign, he will not favour us with the least 
preliminary notice on the rise of the Khalsa, and the consolida- 
tion of their power at Lahore. The peaccful Nanak, tho stern 
Hargovind, the warlike Tegh Bahadur, even the great lion of 
the Punjab, will have no place in his historical gallery. To 
trace the Akali gradually extending his sway in the country of the 
five rivers, while at the very same tine and under somewhat similar 
variations of fortune another great power was silently spreading 
from Govindpore and Cossimbazar to Benares and Delhi: to 
show what causes kept them so long apart and for a time warded 
off the concurrent shock of the two states:—these subjects will 
possess no attraction for the lover of battles. The picturesquo 
blue dress of the Sikhs: their famous watchword—Wah! Guru 
ji ka Khalsa: Wah! Guru ji ka Futtch: their peculiar religious 
tenets: the Gourmukhi language and the Granth; are not even 
to be touched on by the warlike pen. The Sikh campaign, like 
the Gurkha war, must sound no note of preparation in these 
pages; there must be no previous warning save from the dis- 
tant guns of the advancing enemy, and the first charge at 
Madki should be the first intimation to the reader of the deadly 
conflict between the two great powers which had at length com- 
menced. 

We submit that, according to Mr. Thornton's own estimate, 
there is little or no exaggeration in thus prophesying the nature 
of his continuation of Indian history ; and yet, we ask, what 
thoughtful reader would deem such a history complete ? 

It is not an historian’s province to enter too minutely into 
the biographical details even of those characters who preside 
over the course of events. But we look with some anxiety for 
a few of those particulars which enliven the uniformity of a 
political narrative, and have not inaptly been termed the glean- 
ings of the historical field when the harvest has already been 
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stored In a natrative of events of a century or so old the 
charm of well-selected anecdotes 1s indescribable The course 
of time has just been sufficient to mvest personal details with 
something of the texture of poctry, while it has not run long 
enough to deprive us either of interest in the chief actors, 01 
of 1eliance on the sources of infoimation As the histonan 
descends to tho gencration immediately picceding our own 
the nature of anecdotes undeigoes a change There 1s more 
selection, and less of romance Some few witnesses who either 
saw or fought are still availible note books and journals have 
not yet suftcred fiom the ravages of time the vauiety of oral 
and written information 15 mo1e abundant the ‘strong hus- 
torical imagination is less called into excercise We proceed 
a step furthe: and a further change 1s thc result We ate no 
longer dealing with events the latest living actois in winch 
haye altogether passed away, o1 only survive here and theic 
We ale come to times in which our biothcis 01 out companions 
have borne then pat we cin muh the cagerness with which 
deeds of dazing are related bv the eyc witness o1 the principal. 
Here, obviously, it 15 the Insto1ians part to select Anccdotcs 
in hundieds come at Inscall the prumng huife must be used 
he has only to test and stpaiate froin the mass instead of es 
ploring for the chance of mecting with some intciesting pel 
sonal tiait 

M: Thorntons History embraces a period in winch anec 
dotes of the three kinds mentioned above nught furly be in- 
cluded Trom those men whose biave deeds fired the youth of 
our grandfathers, to the genciation immediitcly preceding our 
order, and to the very times in which some of our ieadeis 
have played a conspicuous pait, crery thing was at his disposal 
He could make his selection fiom anecdotes of an hundred 
years old, fiom those nairated by the Indian cotumpo1 wis of 
Wellesley and Harns, from the latest club 01 diawing 100m 
gossip of the last ten years He might have told us more of 
what Governors ard Commandcrs said and did, and a hitle 
less of the pondcrous minutes they wrote A characteristic 
saying, a plompt action, illustrative of the man, would have 
given additional scst and liveliness to even the more stirring 
pats of Jus story But Mr Thornton appears to have thought 
all such either beneath “ the dignity of a general History, or 
incompatible with the peculiar path he had chalked out for 
himself Of Clive s sanguine temperament, and early vagaries 
we had capccted at least some passing notice But our ea- 
pectations are damped at the very outset. Such ‘instances 
are on record, we are told, “and might easily be quoted, but 
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as they form part of the personal not the political History of 
Clive, it is more important to advert to such incidents as are 
connected with public events and have the further advantage 
of giving indications of those qualities, which were more fully 
developed at a future period.” We protest against the politi- 
cal view of History which this passage takes. We are not 
to give publicity to idle and frivolous anecdotes, or to pur- 
sue retired Viceroys into their retreats at home, and drag 
the circumstances of their private life into the broad day. But 
a dish of History without well-chosen anecdotes we have always 
regarded as incomplete as a Gastronome would regard venison 
without its fat, or turtle soup without its attendant punch. And 
Mr. Thornton seems to have had not afew anecdotes at command, 
though wo are fortunate if we get them scattered here and there 
in a fvot note. Would indeed that we had been favoured with 
a few more storics such as that of the extravagant President at 
Calcutta who demanded, and was refused, a chaise and pair: or 
that of the late king of Sweden when a sergeant at Cuddalore, 
or that of the gallant Sule when hand to hand with an Affghan 
Fanatic between the gateway and the town at the storming of 
Ghuzn1. We will venture to say that a larger sprinkling of 
anecdotes such as the above would neither have lowered the tone 
of the narrative, nor exercised the patience of its readers, one 
quarter so much as undignified sneers at sentries who abscond 
at the bottom of wells, or prolix encomiums on the forbearance 
of the British resident in remaining within Scindia’s camp after 
clear indications of his hostility. 

To every one of the six volumes is prefixed a map of the 
Peninsula pointing out the extent of our possessions at the 
various periods of our rule, and distinguishing the protected 
states from those annexed, or entirely independent The British 
possessions are coloured red and there is a sort of quaint, but 
at the same time grave and not undignified humour in thus 
reproducing, im six successive acts, the drama of European 
aggrandizement, and placing before our cyes the mysterious red 
mark, which from diminutive beginnings has spread hke one 
huge fiery plague spot over the greater part of the land. This 
conception we decm no more unbecoming to an Instorian than 
the only jest he was ever heard to utter was to Douce David 
Deans. But here again we are compelled to make some stric- 
tures. Tho military operations in which Mr. Thornton deals sc 
largely, are obviously not confined to one part of the Peninsula, 
but range with our progressive advances, from the Bay of Bengal 
to the snows of the Himalayas. Thus in the first volume they 
are almost exclusively confined to the Madras Presidency and 
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the plains immediately around Calcutta: in the second we havo 
Hyder’s wars and the Rohilla campaign ; the third leads us to the 
operations in the Dekhan and the North-west provinces: 1n the 
fourth we get to Nepal and to the Bombay side of India, and 
so on through the remamming volumes. Did it never occur to 
the author to specify more minutely 1n the particular map of 
each volume the localities which that volume described? When 
describing Coote'’s successes or our first reverses before Hyder, 
he might have been more minute in noting towns and forts 
on the Madras coast, when he had got our troops into the 
mountain passes of Nepal, he might at least have noted down 
on the map the exact position of Katmandu. On a tole- 
rably close inspection the names and places appear almost 
the same in every single tome We have many well nigh 
needless, while those most wanted, are not there Some 
recur 1n every volume, which for referenco might be useful to 
the Indian functionary, but on which the general reader would 
scarcely cast a glance On the other hand Argaum, Assaye, 
Lasswari, and some of the most famous battles are actually not 
indicated in any single one 

After the quality of patient research we look upon that of a 
good geographer, as the one most essential to the histonan 
But we discein nothing in any part of this wo1k to indicate that 
the author can send that kecn piospective glance over far dis- 
tant scenes with a facility so highly lauded in Thucydides or 
Cesar, and so much lamented as not to be found in Livy or 
Polybius There 13 nothing of that restless desire for a consecu 
tive view of the line of march, or the scene of extended military 
operations: no truth loving impatience at all vague and uncer- 
tain descriptions of ground over which writer and reader must 
travel together. Set Mr. Thornton down before Gawilghur or 
Bhurtpore, and he 1s, we allow, both pains-taking and accurate 
But in impressing his readers with a notion of the physical 
aspect of a country, he entirely fails, and of this failing we he- 
come vividly conscious in the account of the Nepal war. There 
was surely room for some interesting and almost picturesque 
desc1iption of the Deyrah Dhun, and of that remarkable belt of 
jungle, which yearly sends forth its deadly exhalations, and 
lining most of our Eastern Frontier from Behar upwards, 18 
known as the Terai. How graphic in a true Historian's 
hand would have been the scene now tenanted by the tiger 
and the buffulo, but represented by tradition as once that of 
flourishing towns and extended cultivation: where the delay 
of a single night at certain seasons of the year 1s death: 
where the Ryot burns for agricultural purposes whole tracts 
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which he had burnt the year before, and which he will have to 
burn again in the ensuing season, and where at the least dead- 
ly period, on the outskirts, he hastily dibbles a few furrows in the 
soil, deposits his seeds for the chances of the sunshine and the 
shower, and hunies away from the influence of the unernng 
miasma Not only is there nothing which impresses with a 
vivid conception of the nature of the country in which our 
troops were engaged, but there 1s evidence which induces us to 
believe that Mr Thointon had himself no very distinct idea of 
the 1elative position of distiicts and capitals Not that we de- 
tect any striking inaccuracics, but we discern a repeated vague- 
ness and become lost in our attempts to follow Mr Thornton 
in his windings Sarun, Bettiah, Sikim, Almorah, Gorrukpore, 
ale scattered at random through the pages, without a single ex- 
planatory note of their 1cspective distances from each other or 
from the Nepal Te1tory, and the irresistible impression which 
this leaves on our mind js that the author had not mapped out 
in his minds eye the march of the aimy under Ochterlony, but 
had becn content with the names and places as mentioned in 
the official despatches 

The same charactcristie 19 evinced in other parts of the work 
When alluding to tho disturbances in Chota Nagpoie in 1882, 
Mr Thornton says that “ Chota Nagpore 1s a Zemindary forming 
‘ part of the Ramgurh distiict, and which with its subordinate 
‘ pergunnahs comprises an area of about ninety-five mules in 
‘ length, and eighty in breadth Thus 1» all accurate cnough 
But it 19 not evc1y untravelled 1cader who can tell the exact 
situation of Ramgmh, 01 who has ever cven head of its name. 
Yet there 1s no fuithe: intimation of the position of this tract, 
one of the finest in India, thin the above We are Icft to guess 
whether it 15 cast, west, or noith of Calcutta, or of any other 
well known locahty Why did Mi Thointon not tell us that 
Chota, o1 lusser Nagpote is so called in contradistinction to the 
capital of Berar that 1t comprises a splcndid tract of country 
with occasional clevations of table land 2,000 feet above the level 
of the sea that it extends from north to south in one line at a 
distance of about two hundted and fifty miles west of Calcutta 
that itis bordered by the flourishing districts of Bengal and 
Behar on the east, and on the west 1s lined by the huge jungles 
of Berar, and that, compiising many swall principalities and 
feudatory Rayahs, it 15, a8 a whole known to Indian Residenis 
by the name of the south-west Fiontier Agency ? 

Again when devoting, rather needlessly, some ten pages to 
the outbreak of the Ferazis in Baraset under Titu Mir in 
November 1881, Mr Thornton plunges 2” medsas res, at the 
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commencement of Lord Williams administration by saying 
that ‘“‘amongst the stirring events which demand notice are 
the disturbances in Baiaset ' Mr Macaulay has brought to 
notice the remaik that one of Gibbons greatest faults as 
an historian azses from his presumptuon of two much hnow- 
ledge on the part of his reideis im other words thit he tells 
a story by imputation, supposing in the reading public some 
previous acquaintance with the tiue facts of the nariative, and the 
main points of the case The above, to our thinking, provcs 
incontestably that Mr Thornton 1s imbued with the very same 
vicc, and that he iclies on every bodys knowing every thing 
connected with the situition of Buasct, o1 else that, as before 
stated, he licks the mulitary historical eye for country, and 
will complacently sct down Ins reuders, without prcvious expla- 
nation, bewildered in a totally unknown Jand No doubt to 
many persons the name of Buasct suggests at once a compl: te 
pictme, which requiues not the elucidating aid of anv cice1one 

Evcry denizen of the Ditch knows thit Buasct 15 1 district of 
which the suddei station 15 about fitleen miles north cast of 
Calcutta, as well as cvery cochnes, who has never crossed the 
border, knows the situition of Richmond Hill o1 that of Pope s 
Villa at Twickenham But for the bencfit of Luglishmen never 
wn India o1 cven of those who have nevcr visited this side of it, 
we submit that if the msc wble Baraset affur be worth any men 

tion 1t ull, it should be mentioned with its titles and additions 

As itis, we defy any person, unacquanted with localities, to 
gather fiom Mi Thorntons account any clear indication of its 
wheicabouts. 

To review a work of this magmitude in detul would demand 
more time than either ourselves o1 our readers can well spare 
Our endcwour has becn to show how far the author proves 
his own disqualification not so much for Indian History, as 
for History in gencral And we theicfore hive selected those 
faults and lamented the abscnce of those qualitics, which would 
either be deprecated 01 hoped for in any similar work relative 
to any country in the world, ancient o: modcn Sul we may 
be pardoncd fo1 arapid summary of the vweroys, whom hke 
Banquo s Kings, the author calls up before om cyes 

To Clive Mr Thornton does adequate justice He neither 
strives to gloss over bis well known adoption of the most un- 
scrupulous means, nor detracts fiom his sterling gencralship 
and undiunted bravery Herc and there the first of Indian ge- 
nerals, “the Captain Clive’ who “ settled Asin for us, as Lord 
Chesterfield expressed himsolf, comes in for his share of snecers, 
and for imputod 1apacity or meanuess, 1°, 12 the words of the 
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old satirist, “suspended,” on Mr Thornton’s “ unwrinkled 
nose. But ample justice is done to lis foresight, to the un- 
flagging zeal which neither the heats of the Carnatic, nor the 
drenching rains of Bengal could quell, to the marvellous influence 
which shed its powerful charm over his followers, native and 
European, to his skill in coinbining intractable and heterogeneous 
materials, to his unsbaken firmness, and his indomitable courage. 
We could wish however that the famous mutiny of the Bengal 
army had not been dismissed with such uncxampled brevity. 
To our minds the readiness and determination with which Clive 
met this formidable couspiiacv, so far from affording “ neither 
instruction nor pleasure,’ recalls vividly to om mind the famous 
mutiny of Cesar’s Legions, aud 13 a ynece of history in the 
hfo of “ the dauing in war,’ second only to the defence of Arcot, 
or the great victory in the plains of Lower Bengal.* 

Warren Ifastings meets, to our thinking, with hardly justice 
enough ‘To the grasp of his mind, lis great habits of business, 
and his judicious reforms in civil administration, some passing 
testimony 13 borne § But here again we have to join issue with 
Mr. Thornton on poimts already noticed Under the Govern- 
ment of Hastings the administratiun of the country was in a 
transition state. We had begun to tuin our attention to some- 
thing more than dustuchs and betel-nut, pawn and salt mono- 
polies. We had to collect a large landed revenue every year, 
but we left the anest and punishment of crmmals and the 
whole machinery of executive Government in the hands of the 
Nawab Nazim. The cutous spectacle of this divided empne 
with its mamifest abuses. our anxiety tor rent, and our disre- 
gard of those by whom it was contubuted, the fist dawmng 
intimation that the trading company had succeeded to the pos- 
session of a great empne with all its 1esponsibilitics—these are 
points over which a plnlosophic bistouian would delight to 
hnger. But this was evidently not dicamt of m Mr. Thorn- 
ton’s plulosophy. All we glean from his pages 1s that Hastungs 
found the revenue and judicial establishments ietftective, that 
he did much to reform the internal administration, and that lis 
labours became the ground wok of subsequent improyements. 
Neither does the author secm to have been aware of the pecu- 
har advantages with which Hastings succeeded to Ins high place. 
No subsequent viceroy, with the exception perhaps of Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, has ever united the same great and compre- 


* We remember having read a History of the Bengal army, pabusies periodically 
1n the pages of the Calcutia Sta:, somewhere in 1844, in which this famous mutiny was 
worthily and adequately tieated The :mpression left was that both of “ pleasure and 
Instrnction.” 
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hensive views, and so minute and practical an acquaintance with 
the 1outine of Indian business Hastings had been a regular 
trained servant of the Company His acquaintance with the 
revenue and other important questions, was equal, if not 
superior, to that of Sir George Barlow, or Lord Teign- 
mouth On the other hand, though not a general like Clive, 
nor a statesman quite of Wellesley s calibre, lis views were wor- 
thy the head of a growing empue He alone appreciated the 
true nature of our position, and the aims suitable to our policy 
Other subsequent Governors may have entcrtamed ideas as 
lofty none had so well mastered the dctail of an Indian 
administration. He came to Ins post with compazatively little 
to learn at home on perwanahs, hasbal hukums, tancaws and 
taluks is official knowledge, prompt and ready, gave no 
colouring of littleness to lus policy as a Governor Ie would 
be as efficient at the Revenue Board as he was great in the Coun- 
cil Chamber He was, in short, the practical man of business 
and the Governor Gencral of India 

But of this stukhing featuwe Mi Thornton tells us little, nor 
does he give us much regarding his petsonal character It 18 
desc1ibed by the teims ‘“stitcly, cold and artifiaal, but an 
invidious foot note again tells us that 1t ‘‘ does not fall within 
the province of History We must once mote protest against this 
view of History which only looks at gencrals, of seventy years 
ago, thiough the smoke and noise of a battle field, or at states 
men through the pomp and additions of their office 

Clive and Hastings aie to our minds the two greit and prom1- 
nent figures in the moving tableau of our Indian drama Placed 
in cicumstances such as can haidly cve. occur to any other 
Viceroy, removed by distance from the reach of cotemporary 
partiality or cotemporary virulence, with something of greatness 
m their vely irregularities, and certainly with some excuses 
which even the stzict moralist will not refuse to admit, they af- 
ford mateials such as the lustorian of 1842 will hardly find 
elsewhere Mr Thornton has executed this part of his task 
not altogether without skill, but his work 1s still very far from 
the true power and beauty of History Perhaps too the recol- 
lection of ¢hose two almost inimitable biographical cssays, forces 
itself on us, and suggests the comparison which cannot be other 
than disadvantageous 

Passing over Mr Macphcrson’s brief sway we come to Lord 
Cornwallis, whose moderation in Mr Thorntons eyes 1s a most 
grievous sin To luis famous settlement we may advert hereafter. 

The military operations are, like all others, detailed with 
fidelity bordering on minuteness, and on the two different occa- 
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sions of our appearance before Seringapatam, the author is quite at 
home 1n redoubts, breastworks, enfilading batteries and storming 
parties Sir John Shore’s administration 1s cursorily treated, 
and we agree with Mr. Thornton that his character, though 
marked by much amuability, does not present any striking 
materials for the pen either of the biographer or the historian 
Wellesley’s reign 1s obviously that on which the greatest pains have 
been spent It occupies no less than five chapters, and with 
the exception of a short account of Ceylon matters, fills the 
whole of one goodly volume The differences between the Great 
Statesman and the Court are honestly set forth, and the reader 
rises from the perusal with a conviction that in the discussion of 
this splendid and stainless pioconsulship, the impartiality of an 
historian has not been forgotten 

The Minto reign 1s, as our readers know, maimly occupied 
with wars essentially forcign and productive of no particular 
change in the relations of the British power with native states 
We must however remaik, that in his account of the Java 
expedition Mr Thornton has not thought it worth while to al- 
Inde to the death of the lamented Leyden, though we do not see 
how a small tubute to departed talent could have been out of 
place in any history whatever To Lord Minto, however, the 
narrative does ample justice, and lus successor the Marquis of 
Hastings, has in Mr Thotntons temple, a niche second 
only to that of Wellesley Loid Amherst is dismissed with- 
out much praise or censure, and it 15 rather difficult to ascer- 
tain the author's exact sentiments on this point At this epoch 
we begin to tread on dangerous ground, and it 1s from hence- 
forth that we shall find much to blame in Mr. Thornton's views. 
Of four well-known subsequent Governors, two, Lord Wilham 
and Lord Ellenborough are painted in colours about which 
there can be no nustahe Of Lord Metcalfe we shall say but 
hittle Huis epitaph has already been witten by one whose 
testimony will probably outweigh the strictures of the company’s 
histoniographer The small but eloquent tablet in the Berk- 
shire village church, the graceful lines which bear testimony to 
the skill with which the departed statesman successively ruled 
England’s three greatest dependencies, the tribute paid to pe- 
rished wo1th by the unbought admiration of public communities 
as well as by the spontaneous outburst of private esteem and 
affection, all this has already been on the lips of our readers 
and renders further vindication of Metcalfe’s memory superfiu- 
ous on our part. 

Of Lord Auckland's merits, ‘‘ for obvious reasons,” no estt- 
mate can be made. Hence we must conclude that prop:inquity 
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to the events which a writer describes, as well as the danger 
of unnecessarily wounding the feelings of surviving actors in the 
drama, renders History cautious and restrains the voice of con- 
demnation, or of entire acquittal. To this wo readily agree, and 
allow that when the events which led to the Affghan war, are 
honestly stated, the reader may very well form a judgment for 
huinself. But it 19 cu210us that this praisewouthy feeling does not 
secm to have in the least restrained Mr Thornton when presid- 
ing at the trial of Lord William Bentinch, or at that of Lord HWar- 
dinge’s predecessor and relative With the former, however, he 
govs to work in a mmoie subtle manner. To his eyes the admi- 
mistration appears almost a blank. From judicious retrench- 
ments, from vigorous refonns, fiom the establishment of new 
courts, from the simplification of civil and criminal business in 
those already established, from enquimes which ultimately led 
to the abolition of the transit duties, from the employment of 
native agency, from the eatension of native education, from the 
noble institution of the Medical College, remembered by the 
Hindu population to this day with the deepest gratitude, Mr. 
Thornton turns away with studied and dignified contempt. Even 
when thcre are grounds for unmixed approbation we find faint 
praise accorded amidst qualifying doubts and damnatory hop- 
ings. Poor, we had almost said, mean, are the ttrms in winch 
the writer alludes to the great act of Lord William's adminis- 
tration, when with sentiments beyond lus age he overthrew tho 
rite endeared to bigotry, tolerance, sclfishness and the vilest 
passions of our natwe by an existence of two thousand years: a 
rite as unauthorized by tho time-hallowed precepts of antiquated 
legislation, as 1t was opposed to the eternal and unwiilten mjunc- 
tions of natural Law: a mte which the first Hindu lawgiver had 
never sanctioned, and the wisest of Mussulman Emperors had 
well nigh forbidden. 

We have interrupted in some measure tlic order of succession, 
but, last of all, we come to Lord Ellenborough. MIere the vow 
of silence which the author had imposed on himself im the case 
of Lord Auckland, seems entircly forgotten A year had scarce- 
ly elapsed since Lord Ellenborough’s recall: Mr. Thornton in 
sumnung up informs us that “it is difficult to speak with the 
freedom wluch may be used towards the statesmen of a former 
age,” and follows up tlis declaration of forbearance with a page 
and a half of unmitigated stricture. In tlis sort of grave irony 
Mr. Thornton is obviously an adept. After the imputations of 
levity, fichlencss, vanity and childish display against Lord Ellen- 
borough in which he indulges, it 18 rather difficult to understand 
what may be hisidcas as to liberty of spcech. After his gentleness 
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with Lord Auckland, we are at a loss to conceive why the author 
should ruthlessly sacrifice a nobleman of a subsequent epoch, to 
his undaunted love of truth Assuredly ne guid veri dicere non 
audeat is the historian’s first and greatest duty, but to make 
distinctions where men are still living, to preface the sentence 
of condemnation by the words of mercy and forgiveness, to stab 
with a smile and poison reputation with a mock defence, smacks 
much more of the Candours and the Sncerwells, than of the 
grave writer of history. We have never been admirers of that 
part of Lord Ellenboroughs policy, which, to borrow a coin 
from Mr Grote’s mint, we must term Jus siderocracy And 
Mr. Thornton, wiiting at the commencement of 1845 could not 
foresce the deadly struggle which signalised its close But those 
who may eventually write the history of T.oid Handinge’s reign, 
will no doubt ponder thoughtfully over the wise and statesman- 
like Ietter which oid Fllenboroughs masteily pen indited on 
the Gwalior Campaign They will linger over those sentences 
plegnant with meaning and foresight, in which 1s foreshadowed 
the possibility of a campaign on the Sutley, while an hostile 
army of 20,000 infantry, with horse and ordnance, might have 
thundered at the very gates of Agra Meanwhile those who 
please themselves in anticipating the verdict of luistory, may 
posubly think that Lord Hardinge’s well-earned success was not 
altogether uninfluenced by the wise deerce, which laid it down as a 
pnuuiple that a well-equipped army, with a park of artillery should 
not be peimntted to exist in the very heart of the Peninsula, and 
at six days march from one of our most populous cities 

We have thus glanced over the judgments passed by the 
author on successive potentates, and it would appear that 
distance 19 the only scemity for reputation under Mr Thorn- 
tons fiat. The older heroes derive some little bencfit from the 
musts of time and the course of ycars Some justice 1s done to 
men placed m situations of considerable danger, and assailed 
by temptations of no ordinary magnitude But as we de- 
scend to recent tunes, picjudice, narrowness of views, unjust 
lmputations, careless and well-nigh wilful ove1sight, assume a 
moive powerful sway The listouan disappears altogether, and 
in lis place mses up, 1egardless of Dr Johnsons well-hnown 
sentence of condemnation, the mere whiter for a party. 

We now resume our examination of what 1s not to be found 
in Mr. Thornton. We have above cursorily attempted to shew 
what dependanco can be placed on what there actually 1s. Tho 
only chapter in which the details of a civil admimistration are 
at all canvassed, is that which touches on the Cornwallis scttle- 
ment. That the permanent settlement was a hasty measure, 
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that it has not produced the results hoped for by its founders, 
that the judicial arrangements introduced at the same date 
have been mended and tinkered 1n every imaginable way at 
repeated intervals, we are prepared to admit. But we again 
and again deny that the contemplation of these incidental 
matters possesses little ‘‘ either of interest or instruction,” or 
that a similar sketch of the plans followed in other parts of 
our empire and under different Governors would not have duly 
been appreciated by every judicious reader. Nothing of the 
kind, however, meets the cye We are indeed told that, “ not 
withstanding the multiplied and difficult military affairs which 
engaged his mind,” Lord Hastings ° had directed his attention 
with success to various questions connected with the civil ad- 
mistration of the empire, more cspecially the complicated sub- 
ject of revenue.” But, this is all Some thirty pages in one 
case and the above fow lines in the other, are all that can be 
spared for the two Governors of India whose administration can 
never be worthily handled by an author who deems these topics 
uncongenial] 

No man knew what was due to History better than Voltaire. 
Some of the very qualitics, which, when unregulated, made ship- 
wreck of his faith, became when prudently exercised, his most 
valuable qualifications as an listorian. Huis cagerness for tiuth 
when prejudice stood not in the way, and his lofty intellect, 
which ranged with pride not untinctured by kindness of 
heart, over the diversified interests of humanity, produced works 
amply sufficient to disprove the rash judgment passed on him 
by cotemporaries: Voltaire n’cciive1a jamais une bonne histoire 
He had seen, almost within his own gencration, a great Empire 
consolidated and disciplined by the genius of one mdividual: a 
city as splendid as Calcutta raised on the dreary swamp and the 
deadly morass: a succession of provinces obeying oue rule as 
numerous as, and more exicnded than, those gradually added to 
the Companys Empue ‘The commencement of his History of 
Russia 1s accordingly a rapid, but graphic and accurate descrip- 
tion of the sixteen divisions swaycd by the great Autocrat. 
Their climate, physical aspect, the character of their mhabitants, 
their monuments of art, their local superstitions, their popula- 
tion, revenue, costume and manners, are described with that hap- 
Py expressiveness and that luminous condensation which are 
two of Voltaire’s worthiest attributes. A pregnant summary of 
the same kind is just what we should desire for the Company's 
rule. Voltaire, we believe had never visited Russia, any more 
than Mr Thornton has India: yet the one could extract from 
the archives of St. Petersbourg, when transmitted to him, facts 
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and statistical information such as we must conclude tho other 
to have seen and neglected amidst the voluminous records of 
the India-house What two valuable chapters might not have 
been made on the various races, languages, the different climates 
and produce, as distributed over the gicat Peninsula! The nce 
plains of Bengal, and the wheat fields of Hindustan the Teak 
forests of Tenasserim tlic uncleared tracts of Assam the 
baked distaicts of the Dekhan the monntinous ranges that 
skit or intersect our Empire Oude returning to its primeval 
jungle Berais uncxplored forests Lilloras caves Jagannath s 
temples anythingicmaik ible in naturc, Hindu superstition or 
Moslem magnificcnce, might surcly have formed mutter for 
those happy disquisitions, which tell us the exact amount of our 
ignorance and knowledge, and the length to which discoveries 
have hitherto gone Hcre, we might have had two or three lueid 
pages showing us the difference between the Ryotwi, the 
limited, and the pcrpetual, settlements, as .ulingin Bombay 
and Madiis, the Upper, and the Lowe: Piovinces  theie, a page 
or two telling us in what distazicts Hindi, Bengali, Tamul or 
Mahiatta were spohtn im tlis place, the native states should 
have been design ted not meiely by a few limes on the map, but 
by a few paragraphs in the body of the work 1m that, some allu- 
sion should have bucn madc to those remarkable tiibes, who as 
Khonds, Paharns, Blils, or Coles, stand befoic us as descen- 
dants of the pumitive aborigines Now, the Political economist 
should aniay before him the twenty millions of Indias revenues 
with thei sources, and give us some httle msight into opium 
and silt now, the philologist and philosopher might mark the 
boundauies of difltxent daiilects, and trace the cflect which 
climate and local situation have on the moral and physical attz- 
butcs of races) = Without mystifying cither himself o1 his rea- 
ders with endless subdivisions and denominations of land te- 
nures, without a deep knowledge of any single oriental tongue, 
without attempting to tum Histo1y into an Enevilopcdia, Mr 
Thornton, we fearlessly maintam, might hive proved to the 
enquuing wotld that the Company have had some more worthy 
ultexior object than cimpaigns and annexations, that History 
has some noblei scope than the mere delineation of battle fields 

In the course of this work, 1t must however be stated, there 
occur sundiy collateral topics of a diffuent hind, which either 
from their mtuinsic importance, o1 from their value as prece- 
dents, call for detaild notice at the hands of our author That 
many such aie worth examination in an Indian History, no one 
will deny, and that Mr Thornton has handled most of them with 
skill and equity, we are most willing toadmit They bear in 
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fact a strict analogy to questions, which have become standard 
subjects for discussion in any History of England. The exclu- 
sion of company’s servants from the highest office in the empire, 
may as fairly come under the Indian historian’s remarks, as the 
Hanoverian succession or the act of settlement may be canvassed 
by an English writer. The summary hanging of the killadar 
of Talncir deserves enquiry as ample as the much disputed 
execution of Byng. In the Bareilly disturbances of 1815 aro 
involved principles as important to India as those arising from 
Lord George Gordon’s riots in 1780, and the conclusions drawn 
from a contemplation of the Barrackpore mutiny are such as would 
do credit to Basil Hall if moralising over the fearful Tragedy 
at the Nore. On these and several other incidental topics, Mr. 
Thornton's deductions are marked by a spirit of soundness 
and reason which really does him credit. Would that he had 
extended his researches to those which are as certainly the 
appendages of history as the above are the legitimate resting 
places in a common narrative ! 

We confess at times to a feeling well nigh approaching despair 
when we think over the vast capabilities of history, and the aggre- 
gate of qualities requisite to form an historian. The indefatigable 
rescarch, the skill in digesting, the magic charm which invests 
a shapeless mass of dull material with vigour and beauty, tho 
sympathy with suffering good which is proof against undue 
weakness or partiality, the dispassionate judgment on times 
gone by which are represented in all the reality of passing events, 
the keen intellect touching successively on so many of the 
departments in the wide ficld of knowledge, the lucid style, 
the union of the imaginative and the reasoning faculties,—are 
qualities, any one of which, would secure its possessor a fair 
position in isolated departments of literature, but whose combi- 
nation in one and the same person appears well nigh ideal. It 
may therefore at first sight seem hard to demand from Mr. 
Thornton a work bearing the evidence of such united excellence. 
But we have endeavoured honestly to sect up some standard ac- 
cording to which Indian or other Historics should be written: 
and on the whole we think that rule salutary, which judges 
literary or other works by the touchstone of master pieces in 
their several lines. Those who would attempt the historical 
novel must not wonder if they are tested by the criterion of 
Scott: those who would indite the ten foot heroic verse, must 
prepare themselves to be matched against Pope's refined deli- 
cacy. The goal, though unattainable, should always be kept 
in sight by artist, author, or sculptor. Should, however, Mr. 
Thornton decline a contest with the great names of a former 
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age, to whose authority we have appealed mn the course of this 
paper, we cannot promise him victory if he would enter the 
lists with any of the Historic wnters of the present day. In 
the language of Chivalry his spear must ring against the shields 
of tried and stalwart opponcnts. No Ralph de Vipont will 
present him with an easy contest and a secure issue. He 
must encounter, lke the Disinhezted kmght and with a far 
different result, the study Front-de-Beuf and the haughty 
Templar. To drop lustration, his painting wants the colour- 
ing and animation which Mi Prescott bestows on his detached 
seencs: Jus disquisitions are vory far from the curzosa felicitas 
of Mr Grote: his narrative, though easy im its flow, does not 
attain the freedom and the liveliness of Lo1d Mahon. 

But the giecat fault of this work, as a history, 1s it exclu- 
sively nulitary character Squares of infantry in the front, 
cavalry on the wings, a hill foot m the distance, a perspective 
of elephant batteries and howitzers, a pyramid of shot, a pile 
of shells, are the main objects m almost everv single land- 
scape Mhlitarv histories have certainly been written e1e now, 
but Cesar could not tell us how he conquered Gaul, without 
also telling us some of the pecuhartics of the wild tribes 
Whom he conquered, nor could Thueydides write an account of 
that memorable struggle between the two piimeiples of ancient 
Greece, without embodying in his work the soundest political 
maxims, the liveliest remarks on national character, the most 
ennobling cloguence, the most valuable information on social 
and domestic pohey Jt1s of course open to any one to write 
merely one part of History, just as Sulust wrote the Jugmthine 
and Napier, the Pen nsuler war, but there is nothing deceptive 
in these titles, to disappomt the aroused expectations of en- 
quirmg readers. In the piescnt case the large space devoted 
to one topic but all accords with the author's cxpressed dislike 
of the military propensities of a late Goveinor-General, and 
we seriously recommend it to Mr Thorntons considcration, 
whether after duc e1asion of Ins last two pages, he may not 
appropriately dedicate his ensuing edition to that lofty but 
eceentue and wayward spuit, who ruling everything by the 
sword, would have “ beaten down opposition,” but was himself 
beaten down at last. 

Sull we would not wish to part from Mr Thornton without 
some words of praise His nartative 1s full: his mihtary ope- 
rations are never wanting m accuracy. Here and there he 
introduces episodes almost dramatic in character, whose rarity 
1s their only fault. Of this kind are, the scene where the sons 
of Tippoo are received by Lord Cornwallis at the head of the 
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British armv, one or two of the incidents in Monsons retreat, 
aud a graphic picture of the suffermgs of our army from thirst 
during the march to Kandahat in 1889 Nor must we refuse 
some poltion of applause to one who has giouped together the 
many brave feats of our native armies and their captains 
These volumes do indeed tell us what the sepoy can do under 
the British office: in whom he has confidence We do not 
merely allude tothe trophics won on well hnown fields, so much 
as to those isolated acts of bravery, to that contempt of danger 
when it stands in the way of duty, to that resolute spit which 
endurcd puvations to the list extremity, o: led handfuls to 
scatte: an embattled host Actors, in scenes lke these, are by 
Mi Thointon well reseucd from oblivion, and the cye rests 
with most satisfaction on the famous defence of Arcot by the 
young civilian-soldie1, on the biavery of Vit7gczald at Sita 
buldi, on that of the sturdy se1geimt who defended the inud fort 
till it well mgh crumbled im 1uins around hin, on some of the 
dashing feats of young officcis in the late Aflghan campaigns 
To doM: Thornton justice, as a nulitary history, his work has left 
no particulats unexamined, no one deserving name unrecorded 

We must take Icave of Mi Thointon with an assuiance that 
a perusal of Ins volumcs has affoided us amidst very cons 
derable disappointment, no smull occasional satisfiction ‘The 
dass are past when Dr Johnson could declare that it was a 
new thing either for Governors General of India to pitionise, 
o1 for gentlemen connected with the India House, to engage 
in, literary pursuits As a book of icfirence on mulitary and 
political matters, Mr ‘Thointons work will often be taken 
down from our shelves But as a work that should prove to 
the unbelieving how the great Compiny havc evcr respected the 
rights of propeity and the- prejudices of caste and creed how 
amidst the imost sting campaigns thev hive still kept in 
view the advanccmentand piospety of tharsubjucts as a work 
that should give accurate statistic details or lively mfoimation 
on grcat social problems «as a work which should demonstrate 
the cucomiums on Shah Jehan uttired by Mussulman histori- 
ans, to be the veuest flatterv, and the enlightened policy of 
Akbar to be the mcie unaided and imeffcctual attempts of one 
great and good man as a work which should exhibit some- 
thing of what History undertakes, and posterity requires, we 
caunot lope that Mr Tho:nton will be taken in hand, unless 
by the Companys unrelenting opponents Viewed 1n this 
light, and for these historical ends the administration of the 
Leadenhall dynasty has yet to be written 
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In the Quarterly Review for March is an able article on the 
Military Establishments of Great Britain; and as many of the 
observations contained in that article appear to us applicable 
at the present time to tho condition of our establishment in 
Bengal, we wish to draw attention to that article, and point out 
what we consider to be some of the more prominent defects 
in the formation of our Eastern Army. These observations 
would apply to the armies of the other presidencies as well as 
to that of Bengal, but it is principally to the latter that we wish 
to confine our attention. The Quarterly Reviewer finds fault 
with the appointincnt of a Select Committec of the House of 
Commons to investigate the items of expenditure on the Home 
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Mihtary establishment, but hopes that good may come out of 
this appointment, by the attention of the Commuittce being also 
directed to the consideration of the fitness of the Army and Navy 
for their work 

In India we have no sunilar carefully preparod estimates of the 
probable cost of the Army and Navy for the current year, aud no 
Select Committec to which to submit them, except when the 
Government, pressed for finances, orders the assembly of a 
Committee to retrench whatever 15 1n then power. and there can 
be no doubt but that in their zeal for the financial improvement 
of the state, these Committees are too apt to cripple its real powers 
by applying the pruning huafe too indiscrimmatcly to 1ts Miltary 
establishment <A reaction 15 then sure to tahe place, and greater 
expense 15 eventually mncuried by hastily prepared and ineffective 
dumainents, because conducted on too small a scale for miltary 
operations Still we cannot altogc ther agree with the Reviewer 
that the effect of subuutting such cstimates to a Scleet Com- 
inittee of the House of Commons will be so injurious, as he would 
lead us to mfe1 1s Ins opnion = On the contrary we conceive 
that 1t 15 the duty of the House to imquie into not only the 
fituess for their mdnidual purpose of the Army and Navy, but 
more (specially mto the items of expenditure of cach and every 
establishment nuder the crown. and the Reviewer Limos lf shows 
the necessity of this maumry into the expenditme under the 
Board of Oidnance, which he terms ‘ the most costly and the 
elunsiest working of our establishments * 

We should lhe to see a financial Committce, composed 
of Civiland Military Officers of the Indian Establishment, ap- 
pointed to inquire into the items of expenditire of this Bond 
and of the different Magazines and Dochyards in the United 
Kingdom The Report of such a Cummittee would, we consider, 
be one of the richest things imaginable Tho Indian Aimy, with 
all its establishments, has alicady passed through the ordcal of an 
examination before a Sclect Commuttce of the House of Com- 
mons, and it would be but fuir to return the compliment We 
throw this out as a hint for Jos Hume, Esqg., when the next 
estimates are brouglit forward. 

Reading as we have taken the liberty to do “ India” for 
‘England,’ how strictly applicable are the following passages 
of the Review to our Empire in the East Thus—‘ the point 
‘at which India ought to aim in the arrangement of her 
* military establishment 15, that she shall have at all times on 
‘ foot and in a state of perfect efficiency such an amount of 
* force as shall give confidence to her Government in its nego- 
* tuations with the Native powers, and insure both the Paramount 
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power and its innumerable dependencies from the hazard of 
sustaining a cowp de man [or being insulted by some refrac- 
tory chief] When states are circumscribed by lines of frontier, 
mo1e imagimary than real, they must always stand towards 
their neighbours on every side in an attitude more or less of 
distrust; the safety of each depends upon its readiness to 
enter at any moment upon a campaign; and a campaign once 
opened, no matter on winch side or for what purpose, must 
be accepted as the first of a sciics of movements in a war of 
conquest ” 
The Italics in the above extract are ours, as we wish to touch 
more particululy on om general defiuency im this important 
pot of perfect cfficicucy and readiness , for we may say 1n the 
words of an eminent writer! and practical 1cformer of the present 
day, that as we fecl as strongly as any one can do that efficiency 
in the Public Service 15 nore essential than cheapness, nay 
morc, we contend that efficiency 1s the greatest cheapness Our 
principle may be summed up in a single seutence, with so wide 
an empire and such nuglity interests at stikhe ag we have to eare 
for, ineffiuiency in anv branch of the public service would be 
nothing short of imbceility 

As the Reviewer states with 1espect to England, so in India 
we may also presume it to be a minim, that a war of conquest 
or evcn of aggiession 15 a soit of game that she should never 
play again of her own fice choice v1 option We hold that the 
well-being of this countiy depends on the preservation of the 
Butish rule intact, and except for its defence therefore, there 
enn be no conceivable inducement to engage in war This 
maxun has been inculeated on every Governor-General that came 
to India, and has been as uniformly set aside, and consequently 
we must conclude that the very cxistence of our power im the 
East must be maimtamed by continued war unless indeed wo 
suppose that motives of ambition and vain glory do continually 
creep into the minds of the rulers of this land, and that the 
Government 1s held by men who come but to reap then lamels 
and depart But this we cannot belicve, for though it might be 
insinuated that as fai as this country 15 concerned they are at best 
but foreign 1ulers serving for rowards of some hind or other ; 
either for glory or titles or wealth, and that in general, they have 
not even the advantage of bemg chosen from the ranks, of the 
Civil and Military services of India, who from long residence in 
the country become m some measnte naturalized and identified 
with the best interests of the country, but that on the contrary our 
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Governors-General and Commanders-in-Chief do usually pass 
but one Olympiad of their lives amongst us and depart, and that 
to such men motives of ambition or vain glory must act as 
strong inducements to plunge the country in expensive wars or 
squander the resources of the state in vain parade and empty 
show, or in acts which will conduce to raisc them in the estima- 
tion of their own party, and give them influence in the British Par- 
liament, as power and influence in the Roman senate was often 
gained on the confines of the Empire ;—still we remember that 
these rulers are British born and British bred, and we trust 
that not afew of them do seek nobly and honorably the true 
welfure of this land; and while they endcavour to extend the 
renown of the British Empire in general, are not forgetful 
of the interests of India in particular, or of the people of Hin- 
dustan committed to their care; and we are free to confess that 
their position in this country is often difficult and trying, seeing 
that the interests of the British Empire, or rather the party 
questions of the rulers for the time being of the British Empire, 
and the interests of India separately considered do often clash, 
and more especially in the commercial policy of the empire. 
Could the virtual sovereigns of this country free themselves 
from these British State trammels and gain some insight into 
the actual working of politics in India, ere they come to rule, it 
would doubtless have a more beneficial effect on our expenditure 
than all the committees that ever sat on Indian affairs. 

Thus although in general it is not the interest of this country 
or of the paramount power to extend its rule over the adjacent 
kingdoms or provinces, still in justice to the people over whom 
we rule it may be at times necessary to do so. For example, 
it is not to be expected that the people in Bengal are to be 
at the expense of kecping up vast armics for the purpose of 
preserving peace in the Punjab, when by the annexation of that 
kingdom to the empire it would be made to defray its own ex- 
penses. It may not be the fault of the British Government that 
the Sikhs are unable to govern themselves, but we feel certain 
that it is the duty of every paramount power to deprive their 
enemies of the means of attacking and disturbing the peace, 
of the realm when once they have by commencing hostilities 
brought the war upon themselves; and wo hold further that 
it is the duty of the paramount power to provide permanently 
for the Government of any tributary state, incapable of govern- 
ing itself, and which by its constant rebellion openly defies the 
paramount powcr and materially weakens the resources and in- 
jures the commerce of the peaceful portion of its dominions. 
Not but that we are fully aware of our present extended posi- 
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tion and our consequent weakness; concentration is strength, 
and every addition to our empire can only increase our difficul- 
ties. We are now like a tree extending far and wide its spread- 
ing branches, while weak and hollow at the core;—our provinces 
large enough for kingdoms, our roads and means of communica- 
tion throughout the country very imperfect; the circulation in our 
system far too slow. We want more of nervous vital energy in 
our Government; and these objects can only be gained by con- 
necting m the most efficient manner our distant provinces, and 
thus virtually concentrating our power; for im this respect we 
may say that what 1s true in physics 1s also true 1n politics or in 
war; andif the intensity of light diminishes according tothe square 
of its distance from the illuminating body, so does the force of the 
governing power; so that if by railway communication we can 
move through the same space in one day that we do now 1n ten, 
we increase the real governing power of the country one hundred 
fold. To render therefore our establishments effective and efficient 
we require the best means of communication of modern times, 
we require in fact Rail-roads, not for commerce or for convenience, 
but to strengthen our empire Some may think this subject 
very ureclevant to the heading of our article, but we hold it to 
be true, that to be enabled to concentrate the strength and power 
of the state on any menaced frontier, more rapidly than the 
enemy can do, 1s half the science of war; and to enable a Com- 
mander-in-Chief to do so, he wnust have roads and connunica- 
tions of the best kind, as without them the most expensive 
armaments are useless ; unable to reach the required point except 
in scattered dotachments, and at distant intervals of time, they are 
liable to be attacked 1m detail, and also atford the most unskilful 
enemy leisure to concentrate and prepare for action. Lord 
Hardinge 1s said to have calculated the gain in power of a Raul- 
road from Calcutta to Delli at four regiments, but we should 
say that had he rated it at forty regiments, he would have been 
below the mark. 

It is not too much to say, that had a Rail-road between Cal- 
cutta and Delhi or the frontier been in existence dunng the 
last year, the present disturbances in the Punjab would either 
never have taken place, or had the Sikhs, in ignorance of the 
vast increase of power which such a road to the frontier would 
give, ventured to show hostile intentions, such an amount of 
forve both in men, horses, ammunition, stores and artillery, could 
in a few days have been poured on their country, and that too at 
comparatively a small expense, that all ideas of resistance would 
have vanished. This is the secret of our success, that we have 
usually been able from some hidden source to bring to bear 
upon our refractory neighbours a power which they never 
dreamt of ; as Hyder Ali is reported to have said; ‘it 1s not 
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what I sce but what I do not see that I am afraid of.” A 
Native power has nothing to rely on but its own resources either 
in men or money. It is seldom able to borrow from other 
powers, and never from its own subjects ; consequently on the 
occasion of a reverse, it has nothing to fall back upon; but the 
Companys Government has invariably in its need been able 
to obtain supplies both in men, mouey and matcrials, from 
sources which their enemies could never command. This is 
the superiority of our rule and the secret of our success, and 
it is for the Government, by the adoption of the best scientific 
means, to increase and prolong this superiority. Affairs in Eu- 
rope might in a few years be in such a state that neither men 
nor money nor warlike material could be drawn from home 
at pleasure, and the Government here would be left to its own 
resources, and then would come the trial: at such a time to 
have our army instantly available along the whole line from 
Calcutta to the fronticr, would more than double its efficiency ; 
and this we unhesitatingly say is now the first duty of the 
Government to provide for. 

The Quarterly Reviewer has devoted his article to the con- 
sideration of that which he considers to be the weak point in 
the construction of the Iinglish army, which he looks upon 
as greatly deficient in Artillery ; in that opinion we fully coin- 
cide with him, and consider that he has ably proved his point. 
We must in like manner endeavour to turn the attention of 
our readers to that which in our opinion is ov” most vulnera- 
ble point, and which we fear has of late been too much neg- 
lected, if not lost sight of altogether. 

Living as we do in the midst of peace aud plenty, and sur- 
rounded with all the luxuries of life, we are far too apt to forget 
the sandy nature of the soil on which this vast fabric of our 
empire has been reared. Where can we find in all the records 
of the past any parallel to the extraordinary nature of our power 
in India? We have conquered Asia from Point de Galle to the 
trans-himalayan sources of the Sutlej, and from the Straits of 
Malacca on tle East, far west to Candahar, chiefly by the force 
of a Native army raised in the country. There is on record no 
such empire, and no such rapid rise to power so absolute, and 
so supreme, formed by such means. One hundred years have 
not elapsed since the occurrence of an event, which by its bar- 
barity aroused the indignation of the leaders of that day and 
spurred them on to the conquest of the country. On that occa- 
sion our whole establishment in Bengal was confined in one 
room 18 feet square; and within seventy years from that day 
we had on foot an army of 2,60,000 Native troops, including 
45,000 cavalry, with 1,000 pieces of artillery, besides our Eng- 
lish troops ; 80 vast and so rapid was the growth of our power in 
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a country which has been well described as the mchest and most 
important part of southern Asia, the seat of civilization from the 
earliest times and the fabled abode of opulence and wealth ;* a 
country peopled by many warlike Hindu races, besides the Ma- 
homedan population spread over the whole of India, who are, we 
may say, even to this hour almost to a man against us. 

That one nation should conquer another 1s neither wonderful 
nor a thing for any one to be surprised at; but that a small 
body of adventurous merchants, who were often in debt, and 
often in difficulties, should be led on to the conquest of the 
most fertile part of Asia, and that too by the gallantry and 
unexampled zeal and fidclity of their sepoys, themselves the 
Natives of the conquered country, 1s truly wonderful. 

Giving, a3 we may well do, the highest praise to the officers 
of that Company who raised those troops and led them on to 
victory, by attending to their prejudices, flattermg their pride, 
and praising their valour ,f and allowing also for the energy 
and example of the few British soldicrs and sailors who form- 
ed the nucleus of our infant a1mv in its earliest days, we still 
look back with an almost incredulous wonder to the history 
of our earlier wars, as detaled by Orme and the other writers 
of those days That the people of India should so far forget 
their Native rulers and piinces, as to enlist in the service of 
foreigners and adventures, who had come to their shores for 
trade ; and that haying once sworn fealty to them they should 
consider their obligation so binding and so sacred as to con- 
quer their own country for those foreign merchants, does at 
first sight appear most extraordinary and unaccountable. And 
when we review the faithfulness and zeal and patience of those 
troops in their adopted service, when sufferrng hardships of a 
naturet almost unparalleled, often 20 monthsin arrears for pay, 
and supported by a scanty allowance of 11ce in the midst of 
famine and desolation, we are filled with the highest admiration 
for them. At the same time the thought occurs to an English- 
man, that they must havo first proved unfaithful to their country 
thus to enlist under foreign banneis, and we are led to seek 
the causes of this anomaly. Ilow were they such traitors to 
their country and how are they so faithful to us? But on this 
point we must not judge them by our English rules of feeling, 
for they own no country beyond their native village, and therefore 
never having expenenced that fecling of affection for 1t, which 
an Englishman has, they never have been traitors to it. 

How 18 1t then, we ask, that we have engaged the services 
of those men? what specious arts did we employ? what extent 
of treasure did we lavish among them? To all such questions 
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the only reply is that the affections of the men were gained by 
the kindness and consideration with which they were treated by 
their European officers, who being few in number, but generally 
speaking very efficient, tried every means that could conciliate the 
regard, excite the pride, or stimulate the valour of those they 
commanded * 

Upon this basis was our power established in the space of one 
century, for in 1746 our first sepoys were entertained dumng 
the siege of Madras.t To this groundwork of our power we 
must therefore look to note the weakest points in our establish- 
ments, for we fear 1t has been too much neglected and forgotten 
of late years that we owe our empire to the exeitions of our 
Native army. By some it has been warmly maintamed that 
this empire was won by the sword, and we agiee with them, for 
the records of all our well-fought fields attest the fact; by some 
on the other hand our power has been called the rule of opinion, 
and with them also we can agree, for it was by the opimons 
of the Native army i our faxour that we have won it, and 
we now turn to the considezation of the great body of this Native 
army in Bengal, which judging fiom the past scems destined 
to make still mote important conqucsts than any it has yet 
gained. 

We now proceed therefore to consider whercin our establish- 
ments are defective, when compared with what an army in the 
field should be, consisting, as the Reviewer says, of ‘‘ infantry, 
‘ cavalry, and artillery in just proportions, with engincezs, artt- 
ficers, pontooners, corps of guides, and we know not how many 
supplemental bodies more ; and also still incomplete, if there 
be not attached to 1t as many horses, waggons, and other means 
of transport as the hazards of seivico might require. Again 
armies to be effective must have magazines within their reach, 
to yield supplies of every thing, whereof the wear and tear 
im a campaign are incessant, and the want of which renders 
useless both the skill of a commander and the courage of 
his troops Accordingly the armies of France, Austria, and 
Prussia are organised in time of peace into separate corps under 
their separate leaders; each corps has its distinct portion of 
the empire to guard ; each consists of so many battalions of 
infantry, so many squadrons of cavalry, so many battenes of 
cannon, and so many brigades of transport and pontage; they are 
fully equipped, disciplined, horsed, and supplied ; and all have 
their respective alarm-posts, or points of concentration named, 
to which a day or two would bring in the most remote of their 
detachments, and from which less than a week would find them 
ready to open a campaign either of defence or aggression ” 
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Such should be the composition of a modern army; but we 
are not sure that the system thus sketched out 1s quite so perfect 
in either Austria or Prussia as the Reviewer would lead us to 
suppose ; that of France we look upon as at present disorganized, 
and therefore not to be taken into consideration. 

The natives of India then compose the bulk of the infantry of 
our establishment. Many suppose that without the European 
portion of this force, the Native 1s nut to be depended upon. Such 
is by no means our opinion = Physically as azace they may be 
inferior, and thus are not capable of so much endurance as the 
sons of a hardier cline; and in sume few instances the Euro- 
pean can bo more depended on than those who are often engaged 
mn fighting against their own countrymen ; still it 1s notorious 
how true our Sepoys are, and in on. first wars in the Madras 
presidency none behaved better than they did, and many instances 
of the most intrepid courage could be yroduced ; and in Bengal 
the metal of the ncn was pretty well tucd in Monsons retreat 
and at the first siege of Bhurtpore, where the natives almost 
outshone the Ewmopeans. ‘The1e is therefore no fault to find with 
the matenal of which the mfantry 19 composed. There 18 suf- 
ficient spirit, endurance, and fathfuluess in our Sepoys to 
make good soldicis, provided they aie properly handled; and 
here lies the difficulty. In a periodical work like the present, 
we can but slightly touch upon some glaing defiaencies of 
much importance at the picsent time in each branch, without 
attempting to lay before our rcadus a too minute and tedious 
inquiry; and here we wish to strengthen our opiniun by that of 
one eminently qualihed by lus services to judge of the compara- 
tive value of tho different branches of the service, and who, 
after fortv years’ capericnee in eve grade, and almost every staff 
situation in the army, and after serving both im civil and political 
employment in almost every part of India, came to the conclu- 
sion, and recoided his opimion that India, as it was gained, so 1t 
must be governed by the sword. Sir Jolin Malcolm in his 1eply 
to @ question proposed by the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons records his opmion, that “ ourempne in the east has 
‘ been acquired, and must be maimtamed, by the sword. It has no 
‘ foundation, and 15 not capable of having any made, that can divest 
* atof this character ; and if the locul army of India, but above all 
‘ the Nativo branch, 1s not preserved in a condition which, while 1t 
muintains its efficiency, preserves its attachment, no commercial, 
financial, fiscal, or judicial systems we may improve or intro- 
duce can be of permanent benefit ; the success of these must de- 
pend upon the continuanco of internal tranquillity and exemp- 
tion from foreign war. We may create happiness or misery, 
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satisfaction or discontent, by the excellence or reverse of our 
e1vil and political rule We may by good government diminish 
the elements of sedition, and ina degiee disarm the hostility 
of Asiatic princes, but we nover can expect active support mm 
the hour of danger from the mass of the population of India 
A passive allegiance 15 all they will ever give to them foreign 
masters, and even this alleginnce, the more they become enligh- 
tened, and are imbucd with feelings which ow inte1rcouise with 
them must impart, will become more uncertain It. 1s therefore 
to the army of India we must look for the means we possess, not 
only of m untaining our powet, but of preserving the great bcncfits 
we have already confc1icd 01 nvy hereafter confer upon the mil- 
hons subject to our authozity , no consider ations thercfore, should 
evel induce us to forget for one moment, the paramount and 
yitul importance of our imilitiry powcr, and this conviction must 
‘ lead to every cffort being mide to strengthen those ties by which we 
can alone attach an army of so singular a construction Resting 
upon its high spit and unshakcn fidelity, we can proceed with 
confidence to every impiovementin other brinchcs of the admi- 
nistration of om vast possessions, but should this main pillar of 
ow sticngth be impaned the whole fabric of our strungth will 
be in dange2, and all our plans and scl imes will prove abortive, 
leaying nothing but a record of that folly which cherished good 
intentions but slighted or mismanagcd the principal means on 
which the power of putting them into execution depended ’ 
And that by ‘the principal means alluded to above, was meant the 
Native army in puticulai, and not the English portion of it, 15 
evident fiom the following catiact — 
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“The Native troops in the smvico of tho British Goverment of India 
who exceed 180000 men constituic the 1¢ ul stiength of om empire Some 
may think otherwise 7 must however state that all my 1ecent (xpenence 
confirms the opinion [have elsewhere stited thit ‘ An army so constituted, 
and formed of mcn of such tempus my appoir very susecptible of being 
corrupted and made instinmental to the destruction of that powar which at 
is employed to protect but of thus there is no dinger unless im the 1mpro 
bable ease of our lx coming too presumptuous in what we may deem om 
Intiinsy sticngth, confiding too ¢xclusively im om | wopean troops and 
unde1valuing om Native amy Tiom the day of that fatal e101 (should 
we ever cominit it), wo may date tho downfall of ou: Lastern empue Its 
hnances would not only simk under the cxpenx of a greatly mcucased 
Furopean foice the Natives of India in ow ranks would lose the opinion 
which thcy entertain of thur own consequence to the Government they 
seive and then whole tone as an army would be lowered in a degree that 
would impan ow sticngth far boyond any addition 1t could receive from tho 
supenor clhciency and energy of a few more English regiments 


We know that the Native army now on foot, including irregulars 
of all kinds, 1s considerably above 180,000 men, and it must be 
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evident to the most unreflecting mind that 1f such an army 1s 
necessary we must study the temper and disposition of the 
men; we must not harass them to disgust them with our ser- 
vice. we must give them their due meed not only of pay and 
allowances but of honour and trust, we must not show that we 
distrust them, that we honou the Euopean soldiers above 
them, and far less show by any of onr acts that we combine 
European troops with them to insure their fidelity Whe- 
ther we will o1 not, we must trust them, then let us do itina 
noble spirit, show them that we 1ely on them, and that we 
honour them for their services, by giving them posts of trust 
and not solely orders of merit, which honours, thongh good 
in themselves, are devoid of all 1.eal vulue in the eyes of men 
of spit, when they see their Luropean comrades preferred 
before them in the time of action, and themselves objects 
almost of suspicion to the Government they serve ‘Sir J 
Malcolm shows that even in 1790 and 1791, the Natwwe army 
suffered by the employment of European troops, we quote 
his own words — 


‘ In the campaigns of 1790 and 1791, against Tippu Sultan, the sepoys 
of this establishment showed thei usual zeal and comage, but the number 
of Kmopean troops which were now intermixed with them, lessened their 
opportunities of distinguishing themselves and though improved in disci- 
pline, they perhaps {cll in thei own estimation Ihe Native army in some 
degiee became a secondary one, and the pride of those of whom it was com- 
posed was lowcied Iam neithe: questioning the necessity of the increased 
number of THis Majesty s troops which were employed m India at this period, 
noi the piopiuets of allotting to them superio: stiength and active courage 
Be1vices of the greatest danye: and consequently of pre eminent honour, 
I only speak to the effect which the chinge made in the minds of the Native 
army Ihe campaigns of Loa:rd Cornwallis and General Meadows were 
certainly not infetic1, either 1n then operations or results, to those of Sir 
Eyre Coote, but every officer can tell how dificiently they are regaided by 
the sepoys who served in both, the latte: may biing to ther memory the 
distiesses and hardships which they suffered, and perhaps the recollection of 
children who petished trom famime, but 1t 1» associated with a sense of then 
own importance at that period to the Government they served, with the pnde 
of fidelity and patient \alou. ‘The pictures of these three distinguished lead 
e138 a6 1n the great 100m of the Exchange at Mad1as, to that of Coote (I speak 
of ten yeais ago) when a battalion comes into gaitlson the old sepoys lead 
their families Wallis and Meadows (these are the names by which the two 
first commanders are known to them) are pointed out as great and brave 
chiefs, but 1t 18 to the image of then favourite, Coote, the pilgiimage 1s 
mado, and the youngest of then children aie taught to pay a respect border 
ing on devotion to this revered leader 


And to this decline in their spizit and affection, he attributes 
In some degree the mutiny at Vellore, which was thought by 
many could not have taken place, had the ties which formerly 
existed in the Native army not been much wenkened, if not entirely 
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broken. We are by no means alarmists, but we feel certain 
that our whole power in India depends on our Native troops, 
and that, as Badenach says, “ our hold on India principally de- 
‘ pends on their attachment to our Government. If we secure 
* their allegiance we need not fear the invasion of any foreign 
‘ enemy, no inatter how great may be his resources, or dread 
‘ the danger of domestic insurrection, from whatever class of 
‘ the population arising—without it, our tenure of Hindustan 
‘ is not worth three years’ purchase.” 

Were it not madness then on the part of Government to shut 
their eyes to this plain fact, and to triflo with the affections 
of their troops; or suppose that by the administration of sweet- 
meats and sugar plums, or orders of merit, or extra pay, they 
can keep men in order? Men of spirit demand to be trusted, 
and power and responsibility according to their rank must be 
conceded to them, and Europeans and natives of the same 
Tank must be treated with perfect equality. 

Our former extracts from Sir J. Malcolin’s writings allude to the 
Native troops generally; but speaking more particularly of theclass 
of soldier of which the better part of the Bengal native infantry is 
composed, hesays, ‘ the approach even of a European force would 
* strike noterror into the minds of the men of whom IJ am writing, 
‘ and acting with British troops and led by British officers they 
“now advance with almost as assured a confidence of victory 
‘ against aline of well disciplined Europeans as against a rabble 
‘ of their own untrained countrymen. They might ful; but they 
‘ are too bold and too conscious of their own courage aud strength 
‘ ever to anticipate defeat ;” and he fully corroborates our opinion 
previously expressed, that the spirit of the men has been shewn 
better under reverse than in victory, when he says, speaking of 
the very instances we had selected, that in the only two great 
reverses that occurred during the war (that of 1803 and 1804), 
the retreat of Colonel Monson, and the sicge of Bhurtpore, the 
courage, firmness and attachinent of the Native troops, were 
more conspicuous than in its most brilliant periods. Here 
we may remark, that the manner in which Lord Lake treated 
those men,—who in the hour of retreat and danger, when their 
European officers were worn down with the effects of climate, 
and fatigue, said to them in a noble spirit, ‘keep up your heart, 
Sirs, we will take you in safety to Agra,” and who lived to fulfil 
their word,—was in the true spirit of a soldier. He embodied 
them in a reserve, and gave them every opportunity of signalizing 
themselves, and this confidence was amply repaid by their subso- 
quent conduct, especially that of the Gallis or Lalpulten at Bhurt- 
pore. Here this corps, the 2d battalion of the 12th regiment 
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became the admiration of the whole army; it not only drove 
back the enemy who had made a sully to attack the trenches, 
but effected a lodgement, and planted its colours on one of the 
bastions of the Fort. This work was cut off by a deep ditch from 
the body of the place: and after the attack had failed, the 12th 
regiment was ordered to retire, which they did reluctantly, with 
the loss of seven officers and 350 men, killed and wounded, being 
nearly half the number they had carried into action. And we 
cannot help recording here an anecdote of the Duke of Wellington, 
in illustration of a similar military spirit or tact in calling forth 
the energies of the men. The circumstance has probably long 
since escaped his memory, to whom such deeds are frequent 
and familiar as to breathe his native air. In 1800, Wellesley, 
then no title-honoured man, though an officer of rank and in 
command of an armv, was in pursuit of Dhindi, and engaged 
in subjugating the Nuggur territories ; part of the force un- 
der him, was on one occasion occupied in taking some petty 
fort. The scaling ladders being tvo short, ropes and bamboos were 
called for to lengthen them, and a European non-commissioned 
officer and some natives disputed whose business it was to carry 
them, each party considering such work beneath them. The 
Duke impatient, rushed to the spot, seized the materials in his 
arms and curried them himself; at once rebuking them and re- 
minding the whole army that the meanest office was ennobled by 
the performance of it, and that nothing could detract from the 
dignity and position of the real soldier. A lesser matter has 
often led to serious conscquences, and it is this tact of manag- 
ing the men, that shows the true commander. This anecdote 
was communicated to us by an eye-witness of the scene, a time- 
honoured relic of those wars, who still, or did till lately, still 
survive. But have we fallen from our high estate? and is the 
spirit of our men gone? Far fromit. That spirit nursed and 
cradled by the oft-repeated deeds of countless ancestors that fought 
and died ere Britain and its sons had well emerged from grossest 
barbarism, is far too decply seated to be lightly lost. These 
men are soldiers born and soldiers bred; their pride is arms. 
And yet we hear not now of such actions as the taking of the 
strong fortress of Masulipatam in 1759, with 346 Europeans and 
1,400 sepoys; or even of such as the attack at Almorah of 800 
sepoys under Nicolls, when they defeated 3,000 Gharkhas; or 
as the defeat of the Rohillas, near Barreilly, amountinp to 
12,000 men, by a detachment of the 27th regiment Native in- 
fantry, part of a provincial battalion, and 400 Rohilla horse, with 
ten guns, amounting in all, to less than 1,200 men ;—we point 
out these instances because Native troops were almost solely 
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employed in them, and because it is the fashion lately to sup- 
pose that the victories gained by us against superior numbers, 
have been solely through the agency of our European troops; ‘and 
a certain undefined feeling of suspicion and distrust is abroad 
respecting our Native troops. We confess that, with some few 
exceptions, when the spirit of the men appears to have been 
called forth, a falling off has decidedly shown itself. Though 
the spirit hag not gone, yet it bas not been excrted for us as 
heretofore. But what causes have operated so injuriously upon 
our Native army? Does it not behove us to pay every attention 
to so important a subject ? Though it is not for us to lay down 
what the Government should do, we do but chronicle the facts 
as we receive them. Some few causes for this Native apathy 
and indifference to our service, to give it no harsher term, we 
have hinted at above; and we now proceed to consider what 
also appears important on the subject. It has gradually become 
a matter of general complaint, that the Government, in one 
way or another, have virtually deprived the Commanding Officers 
of corps of all power; and as a natural result of this measure, 
rendered them unable to do any thing towards preserving the 
affection of their men. How few men now know their Com- 
manding Officer's name! And we may inquire, do all Com- 
manding Officers know even the names of all their Native 
Officers? And if so, what interest does he take in his men? 
We feel that when a Commanding Officer is an actual cypher, 
he cannot take much interest in his men, and we fear that he is 
often thus reduced. The sepoys worked better under the old 
system, and were more attached to tlcir officers and to the 
service, and Government had it in their own power to select 
good officers and remove bad ones. Formerly, a Commanding 
Officer was all-powerful in his corps; now, to show their total 
want of power, we are assured that it has happened to more 
than one Commanding Officer to receive an imperative missive 
from head-quarters, to re-admit into the service a man that he 
had deemed unfit and had discharged. But lest we should be 
thought to be stating these things, merely for the sake of 
proving our point, let us inquire what evidence was given before 
the House of Commons, on the subject of the former as contrast- 
ed with the present powers of Gommanding Officers of Corps, 
Colonel Greenhill says, “‘ When I entered the service in 1795, 
‘ and joined a corpsin 1796, most of the corps werein single-corps 
stations ; few of the companies at head-quarters, most of them 
‘ detached. The Commanding Officer then had unlimited powers ; 
‘ the men looked up to him accordingly with great respect, 
‘ and never thought he could do wrong, many abuses were prao- 
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tised by him, but they were not thought wrong. I do not 
advocate these abuses; he had the power to make and the 
power to break, and he promoted Native commissioned 
and non-commissioned officers as he himself pleased, not 
always agreeable to semority; he felt the strongest interest 
in their welfare, and treated them with the greatest kind- 
ness, although very often with a good deal of violence; they 
saw no person superior to him; superior military authority 
never interfered, and civil authority could not interfere ; they 
respected him accordingly. All their disputes were settled 
by punchayat or arbitration, punchayat has been forbidden 
lately, and now, when the coips comes to a large station, 
the subadar finds his Commanding Officer of no consequence, 
frequently hears lim rudely spoken to on parade, and not 
able to prevent the issuing of orders which are sometimes 
obnoxious to the feelings of the sepov.” Nor 1s this testimony 
solitary one. Colonel Hopkinson forcibly says, “ the power 
and influence they (Commanding Officers) formerly had in their 
own corps has been taken from them, and the soldier has been 
taught to look for everv comfort and advantage, not to his Com- 
manding or other Officer, but to head-quarters. That this has 
broken the chain that held together the European officer and the 
sepoy 1s certain; and that it has annihilated the strong attach- 
ment that did subsist between the sepoy and lis European 
officer,isequally so So long as a sepoy looks up to, and relies 
on, his Commanding Officer alone for his happiness and com- 
fort, so long will he respect, and endeavour to obtain and keep 
his good opinion and faxour, but no longer. This, however, 1s 
most delicate ground to tieid on, suffice it to say, that I be- 
heve all old Indian Comm inding Officers agree, that unless the 
Commanding Officer of a Native Corps is every thing, he 1s 
nothing. 

Even Mr. Henry Russell, a Civilian, shews that formerly the 
officer commanding a corps was a person of importance, “ he had 
‘ his muskets, his artificers, his commussariat, his tent equipages, 
‘ and his followers of every descuiption. The profits on the 
bazars were his, tho contract of the tents was his, and these 
things, however irregularly, swelled his allowance, and made 
him of immense importance in the eyes of all to whom his 
will was law ;” now he may be snubbed and insulted almost with 
impunity, and if not a favorite at head-quarters, could not even 
get a havildar promoted, though he might have saved his life. 
His allowances are curtailed, and he 1s altogether placed in so 
inferior a position, that many staff appointments are preferable 
except on service, so that it 1s necessary for Government to ob 
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lige officers holding staff appointments on attaining a certain 
rank to join their corps; which is thought a most unfortunate 
thing by them to be obliged to do. Itis indeed used sometimes 
as a punishment, sending an officer back to his corps; and when 
Government acts thus, how can they expect to induce officers to 
like their regiments or the men that they command. We would 
say, if a man is not ft for a staff appointment of some kind or 
other, he is not fit for any regiment—for if he will not take 
pains in the one situation, he will not do so in the other, and 
must be a disgrace to hoth. We find now many Captains in the 
army, holding staff appointments, better off than Licut.-Colonels 
commanding corps on half batta. This should not be. The 
former eminent authority from whom we have so largely quoted, 
gives it as his opinion that ‘‘ the armies in India would never be 
in a healthy or proper state, until the command of a regiment 
was made decidedly preferable for an officer to any staff station, 
except the heads of the respective departments.” 

But do the Principal Assistants to the Commissioner of Assam, 
Tenasserim, or Lahore, or do the agents at Harouti, the Bhutti 
Territory, or Jypore, gain either in importance, real dignity, or 
emoluments, by receiving the command of tlcir respective 
corps? We know full well that they do not; and yet most of 
their appointments are or may be held by Captains. They pro- 
bably fully deserve to hold them, and to reccive every farthing 
of their allowances, and wo do not wish to sce them lowered, 
but we consider that Government should attach such impor- 
tance or privileges to the command of a corps, as to make it 
decidedly preferable to any such staff appointments, which can 
by no means be considered as the heads of their respective 
departments. 

Now, to show how all this acts upon the Indian army, let 
us look to the recruiting system in India, and compare how 
it is managed with that of the system which prevails in the 
army at home: and we will not give one word of our own 
opinion on the matter. In the last number of the North 
British Review, at page 511, the Reviewer speaking of recruit- 
ing in England, after giving several pointed illustrations, says, 
‘the system is a ‘voluntary’ system, with nothing that is 
* voluntary in it, but the first precipitate plunge—the folly of 
‘an hour which is pregnant with the repentance of years. 
* Think what it is that has consigned so many men to a hope- 
‘ less life of military servitude. Think of the efforts made to 
‘ entrap the raw material of a soldier—the gilded bait which 
‘ 1s cast before his eyes—the wiles which are employed to delude 
‘ him of the little reason that he has—the craft that is put forth 
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‘ to catch and the violence which is exercised to keep him. 
‘ What can be more discouraging than his first initiation into 
‘ military life? If thought be not stagnant within him—if in 
‘ the fulness of his suffering all power of reflection has not 
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utterly died—he must soon become painfully conscious of the 
fact that his new life is a cheat and an imposture. The time- 


* honoured couplet descriptive of the pleasure of being cheated 
‘has to his case no application. It is all misery from first to 
" last—head-ache at the beginning, and heart-ache to the end. 
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He has enlisted in heedlessness or in pique. He has quar- 
relled with his sweet-hcurt or been dismissed by his employer. 
In a state of mind peculiarly susceptible of such impressions, 
he has been dazzled by the gaudy ribands and the shining 
accoutrements of the recruiting-sergeant. Every strip of co- 
loured sarsenet streaming from the cap of the seducer—every 
well-polished plate and buckle that glitters on his person—has 
a separate spell to Jure the victim to destruction. The stirring 
notes of the drum and the fife seen: to summon him to a carcer 
of glory. He is intoxicated before the ¢reat begins—bcfore 
the first glass, proffered by the tempter, has becu tossed off 
in the tap-room or the drinking-booth—before the man of the 
gay ribands has begun his attractive survey of the arva beata 
divites et tnsulas, over which lies the path of the soldier. It 
has been all over with him, we say, long ago. The voice of 
reason—the voice of affection—the voice of conscience—they 
have all been drowued by the merry music of the recruiting 
party. The inan of the ribands stands treat like a hero, and 
talks like a demi-god. It is “far above singing” to Hodge. 
He is all a-gape with wondcr and delight. Another glass, 
another story, and he sees in the ascending clouds of tobacco- 
smoke great battles fought, great victories accomplished—a 
manhood of glory and an old age of honoured ease. He is 
prepared to believe anything that is told him: his credulity 
would grasp even a Roman triumph, with himself for the hero 
of it, if ribands were only to set him upon the track. But no 
need of that: he has taken the shilling without it; he has sold 
himself to the recruiting-sergcant; he has “ gone for a sol- 
dier;” and a hundred thousand of these gone creatures make 
the finest army in the world.” And at page 537, speaking 


of the Indian Army, he says, ‘‘ the other is a truly voluntary 
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‘ service. ‘There is no fraud, no violence practised to recruit 


it. Men of good family and good character enter the ranks 
with pride, with pride do they remain there, with pride too 
they see in old age their sons tuking their place.” 

Now we fully admit that the English Army is the finest in 
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the world. But their recruits are bound to their officers by ties 
which Natives know not; country, home, religion, parents, custom, 
sanction, all bind the hearts of our English soldiers when toiling 
in a foreign soil for those they serve. The Indian recruit 
knows nothing of this, he is bound simply by his pay, and his 
affection to his officers. Simply mercenary troops, it must be 
allowed, are amongst the worst we could have; as their fidelity 
would be dependent upon the length of the purse, which is 
rather short at present in India. Our chief reliance therefore 
must be on their affections; but if we make the command of 
a corps of comparatively little value, or deprive the Commanding 
Officer of it of all means of gaining the affections of his men, or 
change him from corps to corps whenever it suits the convenience 
of the Adjutant-General, or curtail his allowances, or permit any 
junior official in office to reprimand him, because perhaps his regi- 
ment is not quite so well dressed as his neighbour's, or their 
caps not quite so new, or because his officcrs have not all got the 
new regulation coat or the Albert hat,—we thereby lessen the pride 
of the soldier in his Commanding Officer, who has little means 
of making himself feared or respected, or any inducement to pay 
any attention to the thoughts or the feelings of the black fellows 
he commands. Most Commanding Officers will take some little 
pride in having their corps well dressed, and seeing to the gene- 
ral appearance and style of mancuvre of the men; but few 
comparatively now care to attach their men to them, or would 
hesitate, as far as the men are concerned, to exchange their own 
corps if on half batta, for a corps on full batta. But we blame 
not them, but the system which causes this estrangement be- 
tween the Commanding Officer and Officers generally and the 
men; and we consider it a matter of great importance, as it is 
beyond all question that the attachment of the troops for the 
Government is in proportion to their attachment to their officers, 
and thut this attachment has been of late greatly weakened. The 
Native troops do not distinguish alwavs between the power of Eu- 
ropeans ; and any of them who reflect at all upon our system of 
Government must see that the officer who commands them to-day 
is frequently high in office under Government the next day, and 
may hold the highest offices in the country, and they very naturally 
consider that if the Commanding Officer does not care to have 
them attached to him, the same man when he becomes a member 
of Government cannot care for them either. We thus see that 
it is in great measure through the officers that the recruits are 
induced to enter the service, and to continue attached to it when 
they have enlisted, for the Government cannot compel men to 
enlist, and it is only through the men actually in the corps that 
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others are induced to come, and if the men of the corps either 
dislike their officers, or get disgusted in any way with the service, 
they will be little likely to recommend the service to their rela- 
tives. The native officers have also much in their power as to 
the enlistment of recruits, and we still think, as was said in 
a former number, that gieat imjury 1s done by not providing 
some definite duties and commands for the Native officers in 
our army. They are now almost a burden to the state, and have 
nothing to look forward to, on the contrary no place or Office 
should be barred to the Native soldier 

Though far be it flom us, while we foster the Native, to 
degrade our own countrymen There aie hundieds of appoint- 
ments in the Public Service in all its branches, for which 
our artillerymen and piivates of the European Regiments might 
qualify themselves, and for which, they who have served the 
state, and distinguished themselves in the ranks of those corps, 
have a far highe: and better cluim than many of the class of un- 
covenanted se:vants Let the authorities at Home cuarefully 
select the recruits they send out, and with sufficient encourage- 
ment good men will be induced tocome. Too frequently the 
most indifferent charactels are sent Such men should never be 
permitted to enter the 1ank> We would also give cadetships 
or commissions to well qualified and distingmshed soldiers, 
placing them exactly on the same footing as other officers. 
The wulitary rank 1s that which ennobles in the army, and no 
othe: principle should ever be permitted to prevail either among 
black or white troops. A judicious Commander-in-chief could 
always choose such mcn for promotion as would do honour to 
the service, and never feel themselves de ¢rop On a review of 
the whole case we think the policy of the Government 1n weaken- 
ing the power and importance of the officers commanding corps 
has been bad and cannot be too much condemned. We wish not 
to revive the faults of the old system, or to permit the abuses that 
it gave rise to, im permitting Commanding Officers to make a 
monopoly of their bazar and to take contracts, but we wish to 
see them placed in a position befitting their rank. 

Another gicat evil, which the Native Infantry more than any 
other branch of our establishment has to complain of at the 
hands of Government, 1s ove under which soldiers are peculiarly 
liable to suffer when ruled by civilians, and which 13 most 
Injurious to the spimt and morale of an army. It consists in 
the employment of this branch in all the petty duties of the 
country, escorting treasure, guarding jails, treasuries, stores, 
and such like civil duties. These duties cannot always be other- 
wise provided for, but Government should endeavour by a system 
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of exchange operations todo away in part with the necessity 
for their treasure escorts, and no large amount of treasure need 
then be kept in one place, nor would such strong guards be 
required ,—and in many places, where sepoys are now em- 
ployed, chuprassees could do the wok equally well and at 
less expense to Government Let Government entertain chup- 
1assees for the work with a libczal pay, the same as a soldiers 
pay, and then they will get good men, and Government will still 
even then be gainers, as there are many allowances and privileges 
which sepoys have and which chuprassees do not enjoy, which 
make sepoys more expensive to Government than chuprassees. 
For instance, corps must be moved periodically, and Government 
Jose all their services while on the march, whereas chuprassees 
are entertained on the spot and are always stationary But 
whatever means are employed by Goveinment to relieve their 
sepoys, something must be done, and that speedily , for the men 
are now harassed and weatied ont even im time of peace, and 
unable to learn or practise the zeal duties of their profession 
Put your 1ace-horses in diay carts, and they will soon lose much 
of thei spit and pride, and what 1 a soldier without pride 
and esprit de corps, but likc a hach fit fo1 mere routine? Far 
be 1t from us to say that the Bengal sepoys have so far dege- 
nerated, but we need not insist on the evil tendency of the 
system, or what 1t must eventually lcad to were it not for the 
fiequent calls to aims 

Observe the show and dang of a regiment after successful 
action, especially under officers they ke, and sec the same men 
aftcr years of dull routine or station duty Out two nights 
im three with endlcss guaids and endless dull, they do not 
appear the same men, they become dull, dispnited and disgusted 
with the service Their officers who Jed them to action either 
gone home o1 gone to the hills, o1 as a reward for then services 
removed fiom their corps and appointed to situations on the 
staff, winle the men who boie the buiden and heat of the day 
are Icft to toil on comparatively neglected ,—and this we may say, 
inzeply to a local weekly cotemporary, 18 one reason why oui men 
are less devoted to tlen officers, and less daring to defend them, 
and why as a class they are infcilor to those who fought under . 
Clive, Lake, and Wellesley Is there not too much: reason to 
complain that our army 1s scattered over India for purposes of 
Police till the moment of danger comes, and then all 1s hurry 
and confusion where o1der and regularity should alone prevail ? 
The Commander in-chief ordezing one day, the Governor- 
General countermanding the next. one reg:ment ordered from 
one station, one fiom another, and no body of troops moved to- 
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gether to act in concert ,—some think the present system good, 
because when once we get our regiments together after much 
trouble in collecting stores of ammunition, provisions, and 
grain, and twisting off the tails of half the bullocks in the pro- 
vince m the vigorous efforts made by their drivers, cither to 
escape the merciless grpe of the commissariat officer's chup- 
rassees, or when caught by them, 1m vainly striving to keep up 
with the troops, we still contrive to scramble through our difficul- 
ties and gain our object But what greater burlesque on war can 
we imagine than this, tho Ican starved cattle of the ryot taken 
to drag our pondcious stores or accompany perhaps a regiment 
of cavalry or troop of horse artullerv, mariing by their inefficiency 
the movements of the whole. We allow that when brigades have 
thus been brought together, however badly or inefficiently, and that 
when once they fanly get before their enemy, they beat them, as we 
trust Buitish troops, whether black or white, always will do, when 
led by British officers, and though we mav sometimes knock 
our heads against a wall, yct on the whole we uniformly conquer, 
and our empire rolls on unceasingly ; still we contend that things 
are not as they should be, and that we have mote care to preserve 
an outwaid appearance of success, than to maintain an inward 
healthy tone of action in the army and the government of the 
country generally The natives aro looked upon as mere machines 
fit food for powder, and we go on conquering and to conquer 
And hero hes the evil, and a icchoning day must come, so let us 
in time beware of extending too far without adequately providing 
fur the military occupation of the country, and maintaining the 
efficiency of that army by which we gained it. Lord Corn- 
wallis’s remarks 1n 1795 are still moze applicable at present, “ that 
‘ the Company's military arrangements have by no means kept 
‘ pace with the gradual increase of their territorics, and the 
* consequent occasional augmentations of thor establishments.” 
Wo wish not now to touch upon the policy of the Government 
respecting the North Wost Frontier, but we simply ask who 
now holds the military rule there, do the Sikhs or do the English 
Government? andif the latter, how are the duties provided for ? 
It matters not one straw whether the territory 1s annexed or 
not: if we hold the military occupation of the country, we must 
provide for the duties, and how has this been done, and how do 
the Government now propose to provide for the future ? 

In 1846, ere the Government had well recovered from the first 
panic into which they were thrown by finding that a handful of 
troops could not as of old disperse the many legions of the foe, Lord 
Hardinge gave orders for the formation of ten levies of a thou- 
sand men each, and six companies of Native artillery, with a view 
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apparently to increase the Native army to the extent of ten corps 
of the line, and one battalion of artillery, as appears fiom 
the orders for the formation of the companies of Artillery This 
measure gave promotion to 100 Subadars, 100 Jemadais, 600 
Havsildazs, and 600 Natks in the line, and six Subadars, twelve 
Jemadars, thuty-six Havildars, and thirty-six Naiks for the 
Arullenv. 

Hie also gave orders for the formation of 18 Infantry Depot 
Battalions and four Depot Companies of Artillery , giving 1n the 
infantry branch promotion to 222 Native Comnussioned Officers, 
444 Havildaisand 444 Naiks, and providing for the enlistment of 
11,100 Scpoys im the Corps fuinishing the diafts, and for 7,200 
men 1n the [nfuntiy Depots, and the due proportion in the Antil- 
lery Depots, as detailed in General Orders of the 29th January, 
1846. Commandants, Adjutants, Sergeant M yors, aud Quarter. 
Master-Sergeants were appointed to all these several Depots or 
Levies, and every one supposed that the allangement would be 
permanent, when Jo on the 2d March, 1846, a sudden order 
comes countermanding the whole, and “as you were 1s the 
order of the day 

Now we sav that this is not the way to win the hearts of the 
men, or to diffuse, as it should always be our object to do, a feel- 
ing of 1espect for and confidence in the measures of our 
Government amongst those classes whence our Reetuits are 
principally drawn Is it not indeed tampering with and playing 
with the feelings of the men thus to raise and disband with the 
stiohe of a pen? On the issue of that ode: the hopes and 
expectations of more than 30,000 men were raiscd, who fiom the 
operation of it would have 1eceivcd either advancement or 
employment, and it 1s not to be supposcd that a simple counter- 
mand could restore things to the suine stuéw guo, noi could the 
Government compensate them for then loss But although the 
regular army was not increased, a luige addition was at that time 
made to the Irregular Cavalry, and some additional regiments of 
Irregular Infantry were 1aiscd, and the nregular system was 
considerably extended, and 1t now remains to be seen what the 
Government intend to do in futue, whether they will go on in- 
creasing their nregular army till the regulars become regula. and 
then the bubble bursts So long ago as 1826, when the regular 
force amounted in Bengal to 10,000 men, Captain Badenach 
speaks of 1t as very much weakening the regular army. 

For the formation of our readers in England we may desciibe 
Irregular Coips as simply those, for which no establishment of 
officers 1s allowed, but officers are taken from Regular Regiments 
either of Artllery, Cavalry or Infantry, to do duty with these 
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irregular corps. Many of these Regiments have done and will 
still, we trust, do good service, especially the Irregular Cavalry, but 
we have written to but little purpose if we have not shown the 
necessity of having Officers permanently attached to their men, 
and no system therefore that admits of shifting officers from 
corps to corps can be good; but as this is a subject of con- 
siderable importance at the present moment, when all men are 
alive to the necessity of an incrense of some kind to the Native 
army, we give in detail from the Army list the following list of 
Regiments officered from Regular Corps of the line :— 

No. of Officers doing duty with it. 


Kilat-i-Ghilzie Regiment raised in 1842.............. with 6 officers. 
The Regiment of Kerozeporo raised in 1846 ..,....... » 2 ditto. 
The Regiment of Loodianah raised in 1816 ..... e seee oy 4 ditto, 
Calcutta Native Militia raised im 1795 2... we, » 2 ditto. 
Ramghur Light Infantry Battalion raised in 1795...  ,, 8 ditto. 
Hill Rangers raised 1792 2... 0 cee ec eeeeee eeeeeee yp 38 ditto, 
Nurseree Rifle Battalion raised in April 1835.......... » 38 ditto. 
Sirmoor Rifle Battalion raised in 1815 vgs! MoRas es » 9 Gilto, 
Kemnaon Battalion raised in IR15 ....... shinies rhe gen a » 4 ditto. 
Ist Assam Laight Infantry with which are ........ d » 9 ditto. 
2nd J)itto ditto raised in 1835 10.2... ee eee wees ees on 5 ditto. 
Mharwarrah Battalion raised in 1822 2. 02... wees » 3 Gitto.* 
Sylhet Light Infantry Battalion raised in 1824 ...... » 4 ditto. 
Arracan Battalion... <<. 4: cde ew sekns ce reienee vedin » 7 ditto. 
The Hurrianah Light Infantry Battalion raised in 1814 ,, 8 ditto, 
Ist Regiment Oude Local Infantry... 2... ae eee » 38 ditto. 
2ud Dilto: Qiuto ditto. cc.u-csceveveaeet 220 aes wins » 3 ditto, 
Sibundy Sappers and Miners raised in 1838 1 ditto. 
Malwah Bhil Corps raisedin L340 ...... .. 2 ditto, 
Meywar Bhil Corps raised in Itt ....... 4 ditto. 
Resident's Escort, Katmandu 1 ditto. 


Nizam’s Police Corps 1 officer at present from the Bombay Service, Total 
77 officers, two of which belong to other Presidencies. 

We have also 18 corps of Irregular Cavalry raised at dif- 
ferent periods, having each 3 officers attached to them, total 
54 officers, mostly from the Native Infantry, with a fair pro- 
portion of Cavalry officers. We have, or perhaps we should 
say we had, for we are now not quite sure of their allegiance, 4 
corps of Sikh Local Infantry, cach having 8 officers attached, in 
all 12 officers, and one corps of Guides, with one officer attached. 

We havo next the Gwalior Contingent, with 4 batteries of 
Artillery commanded by 4 Artillery officers and 2 Regiments of 
Cavalry, and 7 Regiments of Infantry, with 3 officers attached 
to each, total (exclusive of Artillery officers,) 27; and 10 officers, 
employed in the Malwah, Bhopal, and Kotah Contingents, and 
8 in the Joudpore Legion ; which gives a total of 184 officers, 


® One of these is from the Madras Presidency. 
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all picked men, employed with irregular troops out of their own 
Regiments; many of these Local Corps have been raised of 
late years, but if we look at the lists of the Native Infantry Regi- 
ments we shall find that not one Native Corps of the line, with a 
complement of officers, has been raiscd since 1825 

But we ask 1s this fur to the corps of the line? On them 
falls the drudge1y of the service, and they should receive due 
promotion and encouragement, and by the system which has 
generally pievailed we contend that neither the officers nor the 
men receive the reward due to them for their services. If 
the army by its conduct in the field guns the country for the 
Government, it 13 fur that 1t should share in the promotions 
caused by the extension of the army, for the retention and 
mulitary occupation of the country; and to a certain extent the 
European officers or a fayored few of them do gain in honours 
and appointments, but very few of the mass of the army gain at 
all. Regiments aie raised in the conquered country or province, 
and the turbulent and disaffected imbabitants are hept in pay to 
restrain them from plunder and other lawless courses, and the 
Native Sepoys of our own army who conquered the country are 
marched back to their respective stations to continue their routine 
ofduty It may be said thit many of the old Sepoys of corps of 
the line do gain their promotion by volunteciing into irregnilar or 
Local Corps ; truc, but in doing this the Sepoy 19 obliged to Icave 
his comrades, he 1s obliged to leave the officer he has been serving 
under, and if he lias one spark of the feeling of a soldier about 
him he does feel deeply his removal fiom them and from the corps 
where he has perhaps gallantly served Is this the way to 
reward a Soldier ? Is this to encourage merit? No; we should 
like to see the nen who had served together kept together, and 
would, were it necessary, rather sce the old system of double 
battalions revived again. We would rather introduce new men 
into an old corps, than raise entirely new corps; we would 
make two battalions out of one corps with all the recruits below 
the old Sepoys im the muster roll, so that the old men might 
get ther “huck” or mghts. We take it this would be more 
in conformity with the feelings of the native army. We feel that 
this is a much debated question by many, who prefer to raise 
the younger and smarter men to the superior grades of Naik 
and Havildar; but we do not think that much good is gained 
in the long run, by passing over men. If the men are well and 
carefully looked after they will when at the top of the roll usually 
make good N. C. officers. Young, pushing, forward men may 
appear to more advantage, but we prefer the old Sepoy. The 
promotion 1s sometimes now so Irregular, that we have seen a 
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case ina battalion of artillery, in one company of which, the 
senior Sepoys on the roll, lave 20 years more standing than 
many of the Havildars of the other companies. This is an 
extreme case, which does not often occur: still under the present 
system of increase to the Native army, it is only the few men, 
who are drafted into the new corps, that gain their promotion. 
The greater number of the Sepoys of the old corps never 
receive their promotion at all, while many of the young hands 
in the newly raised corps are rapidly promoted. This the 
Native army do not like. But Ict a Regiment having distin- 
guished itself in action and by long service to the state, let it 
in all the pride of victory, when it suits the exigencies of the 
statc, be permitted, as the reward of past service, to embody on 
itself as it were, a second battalion, in which the most deserving 
Sepoys would all find promotion ; this extra battalion to receive 
the name of the corps, and to be officered by some of their own 
officers, giving however the full proportion of European officers ; 
and let it be enrolled as a permanent addition to the line; thus 
raised the men would have a name and reputation to preserve and 
hand down to their successors; and issuing forth as it was fabled of 
Minerva of old, from the temples of Jupiter, ready armed, and 
endowed with the prestige of victory, they would have a respect fir 
themselves and confidence in their own powers, which recruits can 
seldom attain to. But it must not be supposed from this that we 
wish to cry down thie services of the irregular corps; on the con- 
trary we think, that they have many of them, and especially the Irre- 
gular Cavalry, done right good servicc to the state, and well deserve 
the medals they have won: and wo hold that they too, in many 
instances, have been treated unjustly, in not having officers perma- 
nently posted to them. ‘The appointments to many of theso 
Irregular Corps are but stepping stoncs to political and other civil 
employments; and wherever this system most prevails, we find the 
corps comparatively inefficient. The Lrregular Cavalry generally 
affords free scope to the Native habits of the troopers, and being 
on the whole a more dashing service, and one which is more 
liked by its officers, the command of a corps is thought worth 
retaining as longas possible,and consequently it is better officered ; 
and in efficiency, to say the least, is fully equal to the Regulars, 
showing wherever officers take pains with their men and 
really strive to gain their affections, how much can be done, and 
illustrating fully how important it is that inducements should be 
held out to officers to remain permancntly attached to corps, whe- 
ther regular or irregular, and that the officers should look for the 
advancenent in these corps by their own exertions and by the 
gallantry of the men they command. 
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Away, we say, with that system which would separate an officer 
from the men with whom he has served, and by whose valour 
he has risen. Guve the officer rank and honour and wealth in 
the corps, but leave him in it. We would let him even attain 
to the rank of a Major Gencral, with a corps of Irregular Cavalry, 
if 1t were possible to do so; to be asa maik of pride to the corps, 
—but our system is one of such beaten regularity, and we are so 
enslaved to forms and customs, that itis difficult to awake the 
mind to the realitics of things. It would put the whole of the 
auditor geueral’s establishment into a ferment to sce an officer 
of such rank retainimg such acommand and with allowances pro- 
portionate to his rank , and yet 1t could be easily effected by per- 
manently biigading two or more corps, and virtually leaving the 
command with the senior officer, who should also command his 
own corps. Let there be no such system as cannot safely be 
deviated from, upon occasiun, when required Our whole military 
establishments are too much hampered, and hindered by what we 
call a paper Goveinment, which lays down rules and regula- 
tions framed for other nations, and for by gone timcs, as guides by 
which we now should govern and retain tlus empire we have 
won. And now, ere we Icaye the subject of the Native In- 
fantry, let us say one wo1d respecting the management of the 
cadets who now come out fiesh fiom school to command men 
grown grey in the service Picvious to the regulation of ‘96 
all officers were sent to the European Regiments, and were se- 
lected from it, then to command, or do duty with Native corps, 
making in fact corps of the line, staff appomtmeuts in our now 
wide acceptation of the term, and giving ceitain privileges to the 
officers selected to be with the Native troops Sir J. Malcolm 
questions much the good effect of the change of system on the 
temper and attachment of the Native army, and we do think it 
stands to reason that young men must be taught ere they 
can teach; that they must Icarn to obey, ere they can com- 
mand, and that no officer should be peimitted to join a Native 
corps, till he had served, and been diilled aud disciplined, under 
smart officers, and had qualified himself by acquiring a know- 
ledge of the language The present system of treating cadets 
cannot be too much condemned: they were formerly kept in Fort 
Wiliam, and that was not found to answer; they were next sent 
to do duty at Barrackpoie, and that did not answer; and then 
they were sent lughcr up to Benares, which appears to have 
answered no better, judging from several circumstances that have 
lately transpired there. We believe it 13 now mtended to send 
them all at once to their corps, but why, we would suggest, if 
there are not a sufficient number of European corps in the Com- 
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pany’'s service for these young officers to do duty with, where 
they might be drilled and kept in order, should not permission 
be granted for cadets to do duty for limited periods with corps 
in Her Majesty's Service; where a stricter system of discipline 
is and should be kept up than 1s either useful or expedient in 
Native Infantry Corps The great principle contended for, 18, 
that officers should be induced to esteem employment in a 
Native Infantry Corps, in the light of an appoimtment, and 
not as at present be anxious to leave their Regiment to gain an 
appointment elsewhere. 

In the present crisis of our power, therefore, we would keep 
this principle steadily in view, that whatever corps are raised 
should be permanently raised, and officered by men permanently 
attached to them, and not liable to be removed from them; for 
the one great evil of the irregular system 15, that 1t permanently 
provides for an officer being removed from the corps with which 
he 1s doing duty as often as his own corps may go on service, 
or as often as his services may be required in other departments. 
However, there 1s no doubt, but that im all departments more 
European controul 15 required, which must be got in some way; 
and in no branch 1s this deficicney more felt than in the Artillery 
But as we treated so fully of this corps in a former paper, we do 
not wish here to enlarge fuithcr on the subject, except to take a 
passing glance at what the Quarterly Reviewer states regarding 
it, as far as his remaths apply to this country. 

It is on this branch that modein armies must most rely. 
With insufficient Artillery we can effect but little; every thing 
here must be of the best kind, and the men well trained to 
use their weapons It 1s not however so necessary here as 
in England to heen up a greater proportion of Artillery than 
of horse and foot, but we should never be below the mark, for 
if in England, as the Reviewer states, you cannot make a toler- 
able gunner under two years, or hope to render him master of 
the complicated arts in which he 15 expected to excel much 
under thice, what must it be in this country with deficient 
means of instruction and an inferior proportion of officeas > We 
are not aware that the Bengal Artillery have as yet any means 
for the instruction of their recruits in any of the complicated 
arts they are expected to excel mm, and we have heard 1t said 
by an officor of Artillcry that were you to change the coats of 
any Regiment in Her Majosty’s Service from red to blue, the 
Government would acquire as good Artillerymen as any in 
their ranks. This was doubtless said im bitterness of spirit 
as a reproach on the Government, which expects so much from 
such mefficicnt means, but we fear that 1t was in a great mea- 
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sure true. Here, as well as at home, it is thought that men 
of the line can be easily converted into Artillerymen; it will 
be as well therefore with reference to the General Order of the 
Commander-in-Chief of the 4th April, 1846, on this subject to 
quote what the Quarterly Reviewer most justly says, respecting 
the instruction of Infantry in the great gun exercise, and as 
to their fitness for Artillerymen.* ‘‘ It is very well for amateur 
professors to talk of being able in an emergency to convert 
your Infantry soldier into a gunner or a bombardier; but 
some vague dream of the sort appears to have touched of late 
certain of our military authorities ; and we find, in consequence, 
that the great gun-exercise has become a portion of drill with 
which the infantry soldier is supposed to make himself ac- 
quainted. They who subject the recruit to this fresh mani- 
pulation, may depend upon it that, as far as regards practical 
usefulness in war, they are taking a great deal of pains to very 
little purpose. No doubt you may in six weeks’ time teach 
any man who is not deficient in common intellect, how to work, 
sponge, load, lay and fire a garrison gun. But these opera 
tions, though individually and collectively of vast iniportance, 
do not make him an artillerist. The first accident that occurs, 
the first shot that strikes his carriage or his rammer, renders 
him powerless. He could not fit on a new wheel, were you to 
hand it to him ; be would not know how to make shift with 
any other tool or implement than that which his drill master 
has taught him to handle. As to dealing with a touch hole 
somewhat run, or throwing hot shot, or keeping his powder 
clear of sparks, his first attempt in either of these branches 
of art would probably end in such an explosion as must not 
7 silence his gun but himself too, and many of his com- 
rades.. 

The small dependence therefore that this Government could 
place on men of the Native Infantry merely taught to load, sponge 
or fire, must be apparent to every one; nor do we wish to sco 
our sepoys, who have quite enough to learn as it is, sub- 
jected to this fresh manipulation. It is quite foreign to a se- 
poy's habits to undertake a duty of the kind. Let each recruit 
be properly trained for his own duty, and let him perform that 
duty: though we are sure that if occasion required it, plenty of 
volunteers from the lino would be found to serve a gun, and 
probably with as much efficiency as if they had been compelled 
to learn the drill. 


* Ten men per company of the European and Native infantry to be instructed in 
the gun drill in view to their Services as Artillerymen being available when required 
in the feld—G. O. Commander-in-Chief, 4th April, 1848. 
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With reference then to this order of April 1846, we ask, is our 
Artillery on that efficient footing that we can now dispense with 
all increase in the numberof the men? Butif not, and especially 
if the Government propose to themselves as a measure of ex- 
pediency and for the peace of our frontier to add the Lahore domi- 
nions to our empire; or even nominally, as they now virtually 
do, to assume full military rule thronghout that province, and 
dispersing all the soldicrs of the Sikhs to raise their own army 
for its Governance—do thev, we ask, expect that they can with a 
stroke of the pen of a Governor-Gencral form Artillerymen 
fit for service? If, as our Reviewer says, an Artillery recruit 
cannot, at the most rapid rate of going, be sent to his duty 
under cighteen months, or two years; and if even at the Head- 
quarters of the Bengal artillery, as we are informed, no means 
of any kind have as yet been furnished by the Government for 
the instruction of recruits, who are, as they arrive, drafted to the 
upper provinces, and sout to their troops and companies there 
to pick up their knowledge of their art as best they may; and 
these same troops and companies, though many of them weaken- 
ed by such raw levies, are supposed to be and counted on as fit 
for service; if this state of things exist, and we fear that it is 
so, we hesitate not to say that not an hour should be lost in 
carrying out the order of the Court of Directors for the forma- 
tion of a depét of instruction, and in preparing a body of 
recruits sufficient for the formation of any future battalions 
that the Government may require. It is very true that these 
battalions when formed, would require officers, who have equally 
to be instructed in their profession; and it may be argued that 
they too should be sent out from England to learn these duties, 
and that this would in fact be to make an inercase of the Artillery 
at once; but to say nothing of the injustice of increasing one 
branch of the army previous to another, we may urge against the 
supposed necessity for this measure that officers of the Artillery 
are usually instructed at Addiscombe in several branches of their 
profession, and are supposcd to have studied it, and also have more 
means of gaining information than the common soldiers, and 
consequently would make greater and quicker proficiency. With 
respect to what the Reviewer says as to the training of recruits 
for the Royal Artillery, we cannot here at present, from want of 
the requisite information, speak accurately as to the course pursued 
or laid down, if any such course is Jaid down for the uniform in- 
struction, such as it is, of recruits for the Bengal Artillery. But wa 
fear that it is too much as detailed in a former article, and even 
such little instruction as is given, is not given uniformly, but ac- 
cording to the will and pleasure of the Commanding Officer and 
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sometimes of the Adjutant of the Battalion to which the recruits 
are posted, or with which they are doing duty. Having in that 
article stated fully the rise and progress of the Bengal Artillery, 
as well as their present establishment both of horse and foot, 
and devoted many pages to the consideration of the respective 
merits of both branches, it is not necessary here to recapitulate 
our former arguments. We must however revertto one or two 
points, and one is the imperative necessity of horsing all light 
field batteries, and at onco abandoning the notoriously ineffici- 
eut system of bullock draft. Government usually delay to 
horse their batteries till the last moment. Jiven as we vrite, 
with the Punjab in a flame, has the order been received for 
horsing two batteries in that province, and we may ask are the 
horses to be trained when on actual service? Hus the Govern- 
ment “reflected upon the pains that must be used before you 
* can venture to harness horses to artillery, so that they may be 
‘ able to bear not only the noise of great guns, but tho fall of 
* innumerable projectiles about them, and the crashing of the ma- 
‘ chines which they may be in the very act of drawing. ‘This 
measure admits of no delay, butis one of immediate practical ne- 
cessity. As we know not at what moment these batterics may be 
required, it is necessary that whatever propvrtion of artillery the 
Government may think proper to keep up it should be efficient. 

Another point we may remark on is the distribution of this 
corps, which, in common with the regiments of the line, suffers 
from being detached and cut up into driblets and dispersed over 
the country not in any proportion according to its requirement 
for service, or for instruction, but in order that barracks and canton- 
ments which were formed at an carlier period of our empire, and 
which should now be abandoned, may have their usual proportion 
of men. The system hitherto has prevailed of constituting a 
certain extent of territory a divisional command, whether it con- 
tains one or ten regiments. But we question much the sound- 
ness of this principle, for this truly makes the army a system 
of police instead of an efficicnt instrument of war. 

The whole of our effective force is lotted over the provinecs 
like policemen ina town, not one division, not one brigade, 
except those specially formed in the Punjaub, is capable of move- 
ment in any direction at even a month's notice. It is not 
formed for moveinent, and it is well worth the consideration 
of Government whether a much smaller force capable of immediate 
movement in any direction, and efficient in all its details, would not 
be more powerful than a larger one, which is not so efficient ; and 
atany future increase of the army, especially in that country which 
now is, and must long be considered an enemy's territory, this 
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instant readiness for action, of cach and every branch of the 
service, 1s what should be primarily considered. But the mi- 
serable inefficiency of the present means of carriage, and the 
invariable necessity of entertaining and raising marching csta- 
blishments previous to taking the field, will always cripple our 
movements. ‘Ready, aye ready’ is a soldicr’s best motto, and in 
the end, this will reduce, instead of increasing the expenses of 
the state. Rebellion will be nipped in the bud, and never 
blossom or bear its gory fruits. We should then not hear 
of an insurgent city defying the majesty of the state, and suc- 
cessful in its defiance, amidst months of preparation and alarm, 
affording to its secret friends time and fitting opportunity to show 
themselves in their true colours. An army is not a thing that 
we can lay up in store and take out at need in all respects 
officient. To be of good service, it must be daily used and 
handled. Look to the commencement of all our wars and 
mark the series of blunders they show, and their usually 
successful termination. Count what those blunders cost us. 
Reckon up the millions lavished in Burmah, or more recently 
in the Afghan campaign. Look at the errors committed in 
Nepaul. Will these events not teach us wisdom ? 

What do we require, and at what state of efficiency should we 
aim ? That a regiment might be ordered at once on service at a 
day’s notice? No, but that a division fully equipped, should be able 
to take the ticld fromits parade ground. Tested in this way, it will 
be found that almost all our staff are more for Police purposes 
than for war; it is not so much a standing army that we have 
us a local army capablo of being formed into large detachments 
for service. Look to the Quarter Master General's establish- 
ment and their wrincipal duties, are they not those connected 
with the permanent cantonment of the troops instead of 
their duties in the field. It is said, that when we invaded Af- 
ghanistan, there was not a correct map of the country in the 
whole army. Napoleon’s boast was his portfolio of maps,* 
and without them who could carry on extensive operations ? 

* In the middle stood a large table, on which was extended the best map of the 
theatre of war ;* and on it were stuck pins, with heads of different colours, to repre- 
sent his own and the hostile columns. 1t was the duty of the director of the topogra- 
phic bureau, to have the map with these pins laid down the moment that head-quarters 
arrived at any place; and almost always the first thing wluch Napoleon did, was to 
call for the map when he arrived; for he held to it more strongly than any other 
want of his existence. During the whole night the map was surrounded by twenty or 
thirty wax candles constantly burning, and a fine compass stood in the middle of them. 


So frequently did the Emperor call for the map when out on horseback, that Caulain- 
court had a portable one, which he kept constantly tied to his button across his breast; 








® For the campaign in Saxony in 1813, he made use of the admirable map of Petri, of 
which he had felt the value in the campaign of 1806; and occasionally of that of Blacken- 
berg.—OpELiBEN, i. 137, 
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The corps of Engineers we have not yet considered, nor the 
Cavalrv; but in one article, we have not space sufficient to do 
justice to our subject, as each branch would require a sepa- 
rate article to itself. The former corps is far too much con- 
fined to the civil duties of the country, to be of much service 
in the hour of war. This corps should be divided into civil 
and military branches, or certain members of it should be dis- 
tinctly appointed for military duties. In connection with, and 
in addition to the extensive series of maps, which should be 
with the Quarter Master General's departinent, the Chief 
Engineer should be in possession of accurate plans of every 
fortress against which we were likely to be engaged. He should 
from his office be able to show its strength and its weak 
points, to have ready calculated what amount of artillery on 
any common occasion would reduce the place, aud from what 
point it might be most readily assailed. 

We should be glad to devote a whole article to the consi- 
deration of the Commissariat, und other departments connected 
with the Army, and the system employed in those departments. 
Here we have no space for the subject, though it is most jmpor- 
tant, nor would we allude to the Commissariat here, were it not 
to notice the great want of preparation observable in that as 
well as all other departinents. It is most probable, that the 
establishments are not equal to their work, and more is expected 
from them than they can possibly perform, but fram whatever 
cause it arises, take the facts as stated by a correspondent in 
the Dellii paper of the 1st November from Ferozpore :— 

“ ¢The country for 50 miles round Ferozpoor is a perfect, barren, waste 
without the vestige of a shrub or tree, or even blade of grass; the Cavalry 
and Artillery are all pitched along this and the opposite sides of the river 
for the convenience of forage, und the commissariat cattle, though obliged 
to work, are dying of starvation for want of proper food. It is lamentable 


to behold the wretched state of tho country; the road from Lodianah to 
this is strewed with carcases of cattle to a fearful extent, sufficient, espe- 


and he often was required to unfold it ten or fifteen tines in the course of a forenoon.* 
* s s e 2 x s 


The Emperor hed, with great pains, collected a magnificent set of maps, the finest 
probably in existence, which was hi» constant companion in the campaigus of Austerlitz, 
Jena, Friedland, and Aspern; but it was lost durng the Moscow retreat, and its place 
was never afterwards adequately supplied. The collection, however, though of a secondary 
character, which was mae for the cawpaign of 1818, was very considerable, and two 
officers of approved tulent and fidelity were constantly in charge of it, and at hand. 
So peremptory were the orders of the Emperor, that they should be constantly near his 
Peon sii their portfolios, that they were never more than a few yards distant either 

rom his cabinet, his carriage, or his charger; and, being well aware of the importance of 
their functions, and the numerous occasions on which they were required to produce 
their treasures, they rode over, without ceremony, every thing that came in their way. 





® Odel. i. 135, 137, 
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cially near some of the villages, to cause a pestilence; not less than hun- 
dreds in one place, and yet a large army 1s assembled here, without a day's 
ie oct Capt Ramsay has now with him Capt Newbolt, Major George 

‘hompson, Capt Hobday and one or two others, and 1t 1s to be hoped they 
may be able to lick the Commussanat into shape, but they will have an 
awtul trouble, at least 10,000 camels, and from 30 to 40,000 bullocks are 
required, but they will not get now as many hundieds from the West of the 
Jumna, and almost all the arrangements at present in forie contemplate 
the purchase of provisions, &c. fiom the East of that nver.—Had proper 
ineasures been taken in proper time, a very large portion of what 1s now an 
enomy’s country might have been made available for the maintenance of 
the army at half, if not one third, the cost that must now be incurred.” 

Such 1s what met the eye of a spectator at Ferozpore, in 
the latter end of October, and though we cannot go the length 
with him of supposing that no preparations had been made for 
the forces collecting, yet we quite think that sufficient means 
are »cldom placed at the disposal of any departinent, and that 
the whole of our military establishments in this respect require 
revising; and that when ordcts are issued for mulitary move- 
ments on an extensive scale, those who issue the orders being 
quite unacquainted with the minutie of the working of each 
depaitment in the army, neither know the time necessary that 
must elapse e1e these o1de1s can be obeyed, nor think 2t neces- 
sary to give the requisite information to the several depart- 
ments 1n time sufficient to carry them into effect; and consequently, 
in the end, when the movements are expected to take place, the 
greatest confusion occurs It 1s just as necessary for a general 
to know the time necessary to lay in his supplies, as it is 
to know the time requied by a body of men to march a cer- 
tain distance across a plain, so as to cnable him to time the 
movements of any other body that he may wish should act 
in concert with them 

There is one dcpartment, however, which cre we conclude this 
article, 1t 13 necessary to say a few words about, and that 1s, 
the Military Board, because 1 1s in many points very similar 
to the Orduance Board at home, so that many of the observa- 
tions of the Quarterly Rcvtexer most aptly apply to it. 

Fiom the evidence we have been reviewing, given by numeious 
able officers to the House of Commons, we conside: that it 1s 
well established that the system of the Military Board does 
not answer well. In two points it 18 precisely similar to the 
board of Ordnance. It is the clumsicst woking of our esta- 
blishments, and as an inevitable result of working by depart 
ments, it 15 invanably behind hand im all 1t undertakes 

We may trace the real omgin and growth of the system of 
the Military Board in Bengal to the jealousy of the Home 
Authorities, and to the idea that prevails, though we think 
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erroneously, that the more checks are multiplied, the less 
chance there is of fraud and chicanery, and that the more 
supervisors and inspectors over each officer there are, the 
better his work must be done: we may characterize the Mili- 
tary Board as one great system of supervision; and under its 
controul, numerous departments and offices are placed, we 
will not venture to say how many, nor do we well know our- 
selves, but what we do know, we wish to lay before our readers. 
It is nominally divided into four large departments, the Mis- 
cellaneous, that of Public Works, the Commissariat and Ord- 
nance Commissariat, in each of which departments, a largo 
body of Commissioned Officers are employed, besides a host of 
Non-Commissioned Officers and workmen and establishments 
of all kinds, and the most minute accounts in all these depart- 
ments pass through, and require the sanction of, the Board in some 
shape or other; and almost all changes and improvements 
of the most simple kind, in all the departments, must be re- 
commended by the board ere they will be sanctioned by Govern- 
ment. Supposing any slight alteration required in any public 
building in a cantonment, the cost of which is above the sum 
of 25 rupees; the officer requiring it submits the matter to 
the officer commanding in the cantonment, who, if he orders 
it to be done, may pay for it* if it is not sanctioned by the Board. 
He consequently, not liking to incur responsibility respecting 
what concerns him not, next forwards the matter to the General 
commanding the division, who in turn, submits it to the Com- 
mander-in-chief ; and if he thinks it necessary to forward it, itis 
sent to the Government, who transmit it for opinion to the Military 
Board, and they have probably to ask the Superintending En- 
gineer of the division, who asks the Exccutive Engincer; the 
board at last give their opinion; the Government sanction, and 
the work is ordered to be done, but this sometimes docs not 
take place till long after the officer applying fur the work has 
left the station; and very often when in reality there is no fur- 
ther occasion for the work at all. A work for instance may be 
required during the rains, but the order for constructing it, may 
not be received till the middle of the cold season. Now in all this, 
much needless labour is incurred, and consequentlossand expense 
to Government, which can only receive a certain amount of labour 
from each officer in the service, and consequently if the time of 
any one officer is uselessly expended, as much dead loss is in- 


* All expenses incurred under authority uf Commanding Officers for the conveyance 
of Military Stores, or nny wise connected with the provision or custody of Military 
Stores or Military Buildings, will be referred for adjustment to the Military Board.— 
G. O. by Government, 1813. 
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curred, as his salary for the time amounts to : the expenditure of 
man’s faculties and intellects uselessly, is like the expenditure of 
coal, or wear and tear of a steam engine, when not profitably 
employed; and Government are just as great, if not greater 
losers, in employing their officers on high salaries, on duties 
which do not benefit the state, as they would be, if they were to 
keep their steamers paddling up and down the Hugli in front of 
Calcutta, expending their coals and wearing their engines for no 
useful purpose. But independent of all this frequently fruitless 
result, we have been taught that a straight line is the shortest dis- 
tance between two points, and we doubt not but that this axiom is 
also true in more matters than Geometry, and that multiplying 
offices for papers and accounts to run the gauntlet through, is not 
more sensible or more conducive to the due discharge of the 
public business, than it would be to forward the despatches from 
Calcutta, for Bombay, vid Lahore. Whoever is virtually at the 
head of any department, should be responsible to Government for 
the whole details of that department, and setting any one else to 
watch him will only increase expense, and cause confusion. 

But the system at present appears practically to be that the 
heads of departments are united together to watch one another. 
Thus the Commandant of Artillery we may call the head of the 
Ordnance Department, and he and the Chief Engineer, or head 
of the department of public works, and the Chief Commissariat 
Officer, are all members of the Military Board, and expected to 
take their part in supervising each other's departments. 

Formerly the Board had no stipendiary members, but Lord 
William Bentinck so far modified the system as to add two sti- 
pendiary members to it, and we verily believe that this change 
has kept the Board in existence to the present hour. As it is, 
how can, we may ask,a member taken from the Cavalry or Infantry 
branch of the service, know sufficiently of the details of the 
Ordnance Department as to say what quantity of stores are 
sufficient for the manufacture of such works as a number of 
gun carriages; or how can the Commandant of Artillery sign a 
confidential report mentioning the services and detailing the 
qualifications of all the officers in the Commissariat Department, 
whom he may never have seen, and many of whom he has per- 
haps never before heard cf. Sir John Malcolm in his Minute on 
the subject of the Military Board at Bombay says, “I am quiie 
‘ satisfied that a complete change of system, which divides among 
‘ the different departments to which they belong the duties now 
‘ performed by the Military Board, will essentially tend to pro- 
‘ mote both the economy and efficiency of the public service. 

“Such change, I am further sutisfied, will immediately de- 
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crease expense and establishments, and enable Government to 
introduce shorter and more simplified forms, consequently 
much easier of check and control than they are at present. 
Not only the heads, but the different branches of the service 
will have their character associated with the success of a system 
which reposes a confidence which cannot be abused by an indivi- 
dual without, in some degree, implicating the branch of the 
army to which he belongs. Much has been done within late 
years to give elevation of principle to tho public service of 
India. Great abuses have been corrected, and no sources of 
indirect profit are now sanctioned by usage; many establish- 
ments and rules therefore, which were essential formerly, may 
at present be dcemed not only unnecessary but calculated to 
have cyil effects. With such impressions, and on the grounds 
of the facts I have stated, I shall proceed to lay before Govern- 
ment the plan I propose for the execution of the duties of the 
Military Board, merely stating, that I consider it to be quite 
indispensable to complete the reform so happily commenced 
on the Commissariat and other branches of the military expen- 
diture of this Government. 

“Tt is, in my opinion, desirable that the heads of every other 
department should also havea certain fixed responsibility attach- 
ed to them individually, from which they consider themselves, 


‘ and are in fact, relieved, by acting in the name of the Board. 
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“The commandant of Artillery might be vested with authority 
to control all matters connected with the Ordnance department, 
exercising his power over the Grand Arsenal, Gun-carriage 
and Gunpowder departments, holding himself responsible to 
Government for regulating every thing connected therewith. 
‘The chief Engineer, in like inanner, and on the same princi- 
ple, might be vested with authority for controlling all matters 
connected with estimates for buildings and repairs, submitting 
them direct to Government with his observations upon them. 

“ The Quartermastcr-general also to be vested with authorily 
for regulating, under the orders of his Excellency the Com- 
mauder-in-chief, every thing connected with his and the Barrack 


departments.” 
And he then drew up a series of orders suspending the func- 


tions of the Military Board at Bombay, and directing that the 
heads of departments, then members of the Military Board, 
should be severally invested with authority to regulate and con- 
troul all matters connected with their different departments. 


Now wo consider this a sensible business-like method of pro- 


ceeding: making each servant of Government in his own depart- 
ment, to be himself responsible for the due performance of the 
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duties of it, and giving him liberty and latitude of action, so that 
he may, as occasion requires it, act with promptitude and decision, 
and not shilly shally and wait for orders and refer to his colleagues. 
There is in India a too great droad of responsibility. No man 
will venture to move hand or foot for fear of the consequences : 
each is bound by iron laws which should he transgress he is 
sure to rue it; the rules of the Service are often so complicated, 
especially in the Auditor Goneral’s department, that few un- 
derstand them, and many an honest soldicr has had to fight 
his battles over again cre he could touch his pay; and the 
consequence is, that where officers have the chance of losing 
their pay before them, they do not like to run any risks in 
ordering things, on their own responsibility, or advancing money 
which on many occasions is required. We lately read of one 
case now pending in the Courts of law at home, in which an 
officer of high rank in the Bengal Service is claimant for a 
large sum advanced by his father when in the Service in 
Oude, which money has never been paid to this day, and pos- 
sibly never will, for without vouchers and documents and tech- 
nical papers of their own devising, nothing will pass through the 
Honorable Company's Audit Office. We fecl sure that this is the 
error of system; that itis a system, well intended to guard against 
carcless and remiss habits, and that in reality this Government 
under whose shadow we repose is far too liberal and high- 
minded ever to wish to do the least injustice to any of their 
officers; on the contrary we consider that they are liberal in 
the extreme, and we sincerely hope that their tenure of power 
in India may long be continued to them. 

In this article it might have been supposed that we should 
have touched on the often-mooted subject of the transference 
of the Indian army to the crown, but this is too intimately con- 
nected with the subject of the Queen's troops in India, which is 
far too wide a range to take in this article, which we must now 
conclude in the words quoted in the Quarterly—S? vis pacem, 
para bellum. 

[For the sake of those who may be unacquainted with the 
meaning of the Native terms here and there used in this article, 
we must explain that “ Sobadars” and “ Jemadars” are Native 
Commissioned Officers of small rank, with but little or no real 
power, commanded on all occasions by even the junior Ensign 
in the Army or even an English Non-Commissioned Officer. 
“ Tlavildars” answer to our rank of Sergeants, and “ Naiks ” 
to Corporals. Three English Non-Commissioned Officers are 
usually posted to each Native corps.] 
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Art. IV.—India's cries to British Humanity, relative to Ghat 
murders, dc., by James Peggs, late Missionary at Cuttack, 
Orissa. 


It may appear to some a singular fact,—but it is not the 
less a fact on account of its apparent singularity, that although 
the intercourse between England and India has been carried on 
with little or no interruption for 800 years, and although during 
the last hundred years many thousands of our countrymen have 
lived and died in India, yet at this day the people of England 
and the people of India know very little,—so very little that 
we should not be very far wrong if we said nothing,—of each 
other's habits and character. The days have indeed gone by 
when the intelligent Hindus believed the Honorable East India 
Company to be a respectable matron; and the day has gone 
by also when the intelligent English stuffed the portmanteaus 
of their friends coming to Calcutta with notes of introduction 
to their friends resident in Bombay, requesting the latter to 
shew to the former any little attention in their power, in the 
way for example of inviting them occasionally to a quiet tea- 
party, or giving them permission to shoot over their grounds. 
These days have no doubt passed away, and it is only the 
very unintelligent either of the Hindus or of the English that 
could possibly fall into such mistakes now; but still it is true 
at this day, and will probably continue so for not a few days 
to come, that the people of India and the people of England 
are in a great measure strangers to each other. Regarding 
this as a great evil, and persuaded that such a state of things 
could not have existed so long without blame being due to the 
one party or the other, or perhaps to both, we must be allowed 
to say in vindication of our own countrymen that the main 
part of the blame does not lie at their door. Had the Indian 
people been in England as long as the English have been in 
India, and had they been possessed of as much desire to obtain 
and as much willingness to communicate information regarding 
all kinds of matters as the English are endowed withal, we 
cannot doubt that each people would have known vastly more 
of the other than each actually does know of the other at this 
hour. The Hindus are a people self-separated from the rest 
of the world. Between them in their present condition and 
the rest of mankind there can be no association. Their reli- 
gion, which enters into every act of their lives, and, we might 
almost say, into every feeling of their hearts, has a tendency 
to isolate them entirely and absolutely, and in proportion as 
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it is influential, does in very deed isolate them, from all other 
men. It thus happens that many men, and men of active 
minds and enquiring habits too, live for a quarter of a century 
in the very midst of the people, and at the end know very 
little more about them than they knew when they first cast 
their eyes on the green banks of the Ganges. Yea the chances 
aro ten to one that the little that they suppose themselves to 
know, they know erroneously. 

Such, doubtless, is one of the main causes of the conflicting 
and irreconcileable accounts that have been so often given to 
the world of the character of the Hindus. The facts on which 
the accounts are based inay have been ascertained with tolerable 
correctness, but they have not been the whole facts of the case. 
The inferences have been deduced from a partial induction ; 
the gencralization has been wider than the facts. Thus from 
the fact that the Hindus, or at least many of them, abstain 
most determinedly from the shedding of animal blood, it has 
been inferred that they are by far the most humane and 
gentle of all the sons of men: and from the fact that they 
were in the habit of sacrificing human victims, and burning 
widows on the pyres of their husbands, it has been as con- 
fidently concluded that they are one of the most brutal and 
blood-thirsty races on the face of the earth. Now about the 
facts there was no mistake at all. It is perfectly true that the 
Hindus in our territory did, as long as they were permitted by 
our government, and that many of those out of our territory 
do still, burn the live widows of their deceased friends; and 
it is also perfectly true that many Hindus will not on any 
consideration kill even a noxious insect, while very few of them 
could be induced by any means whatsoever to he parties to 
the slaughter of a cow. But while the facts are correctly 
stated, the inferences, one or both, are incorrectly drawn. Were 
it not so we should have the same men at once the most 
humane and the most inhumane, the most cruel and the most 
gentle of our race. But this cannot be. The truth is that 
both the inferences are erroneous. Inhumanity had little or 
nothing to do with the Sati rite; humanity has as little or 
Jess to do with the vegetable diet of the Hindu. Jt was not 
from any natural or acquired blood-thirstiness that the Hindus 
slew their widows ; it is not from any natural or acquired blood- 
abhorrence that they refrain from slaying their cows. It were 
perhaps little less erroneous to suppose that the ladies and 
gentlemen who make their tiffin from a beaf-steak are neces- 
sarily more savage than those who fare on the vegetable pro- 
ducts of tho earth, than to suppose that the man who burnt 
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his living mother was necessatly less humane than the man 
who cherishcs and sustains her, and makes up to her so far as 
amanly and affectionate son can make up foi the loss of her 
husband 

The truth 1s that with the Hindu religion overbears nature 
and feeling and principle altogether It 13 one peculiar ex- 
cellence of the Chistian system in its purity, that 1t 15 wholly 
areligion of principle It teaches that “bodily cxercise pro- 
fitcth little,” it mikes little of caternal observances, excepting 
in so far as these are the spontaneous cftusions of the heart, 
and it provides for the rectification of the heart, so that all good 
works may become a willing and spontaneous service Thus 
1615 that the Chistian, wlile “not without law to Chiist, 19 
in the highest and best sense of the term the only real frecman 
He does just what he likes, for his God enables lun to like just 
what he ought todo But with the Iindn system it 1s precise 
ly the reverse It takes no account of the fuclings or affections 
of the soul Its demands are fully satisfied when a cmtain 
10und of exteinal observancecs 15 comphed with The good or 
bad state of the heart can add nothing to, and take nothing 
fiom, the imagined meiits of these bodily exercises.* From 
this fact we derive the inference thit from the charactii of the 
actions required by the system and habitually performcd by its 
votalies, we are not necessarily to infer so depraved a state 
of the heart as would be implied in the performance of the 
actions by those whose actions were the spontaneous eflusions 
of their hearts We say not that the habitual performances of 
the actions to which we have refeiied can fail to produce a dead- 
ening and deteriorating influence on the feelings and affections 
of the soul—for this wore contrary alike to all sound philosophy 
and to the facts which observation asceriains, but what we say 
1s that the performanco of the acts does not necessarily imply 
such a prior deterioration of thc affections as might be supposed 
by those who are conversant only with a state of things, in 
which the external actions are, in general, tolerably co1zect in- 
dices of the state of the heart The religion, which 1s the 
final source of the actions, has not in truth its seat in the affec- 
tions at all. It 1s only through the habits of action that it 
e1ujoins, and the habits of thought that these actions engendcr, 
that it exercises any influence at all on the heart. Thus we 
should probably be wrong if we should hold that none but 


* Such 1s certainly the fact in regard to Hindaism as ordmanily understood by its 
professors We do not deny that its sacred books contain precepts respecting the 
regulation of the heart, but these precepts are completely a dead letter in the estima 
gon of nine hundred end ninety-nine out of every thousand of its professons 
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a very depraved man would burn his widowed mother, and that 
none but a very amiable and virtuous one would support and 
cherish her, but we should almost certainly be mght were we to 
assert that the act of burning would leave the man worse than 
it found lum, and that the habit of supporting and chenshing 
would excrcise a beneficial influence on the moral habitudes 
and character of the son 

It is the fact that the actions prescribed by Hinduism are 
usually performed by its votarics without their bemg actuated 
cither by the conviction of the understanding or the affections 
of the heart, that enables us to reconcile what would otherwise 
be hopeless contradictions in the Hindu character It 1s this 
fact that explains to us how it 1s that the “ humane and gentle 
Hindu,’ who would be beyond measure horirhed did he witness 
the mornings work of an English shambles, o1 even the fore 
noon’s wok of an English kitchen, yet constantly practices, 
and secms to take a hind of pleasure in, actions from which a 
New Zcalandci would recoil 

Om pages have already contibuted to the diffusion of accu 
rate knowledge 1especting two of the horrid practices of Hindu 
cconomy o2 superstitions, viz Sate and Lemale Infanticide , 
and it 1s our purpose now to make ou readers as well acquaimt 
ed as may be with another custom, equally repugnant in itsclt 
to all sound fichngs of humanity, equally, 01 perhaps mote, 
persersive of the best affections of our natme, and of more 
actual present mterest than cithe: of the customs alluded to, 
inasmuch as the one of them has 1ecedcd step by step before 
Butish influence and the otha before British power, till both 
are pow shut up within the icmote mountain jJastnesses of the 
land, while this which now claims oui attention 1s duy by day 
practised in all our citics and im all our villages, by the most 
intelligent as wcll as the most ignoiant of our fellow subjcets, 
by those who are most undu Emopcan influcnce, as well as 
by those who have nevei seen a white faced man—by those who 
have been trained and educated under the humanizing influcnce 
of our lteratuie and science and 1cligion, as well as by those 
who have grown on uo othe: mental food than Sanshiit 1001s. 
The practie in question nas been denommated in the work at 
the head of ow article by a term which has become prevalent 
of late yeais—Ghat murders, and which indicates but too coi- 
rectly tho very fiequent iesult of the custom of exposing the 
sick and infirm and aged on the banks of the Ganges We 
ought to explain, howeve1, that we do not dcsue that the term 
should be understood im such an offensive sense as if it were 
imphed that those who thus expose their sick relatives do actu 
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ally intend to deprive them of life; all that we mean to say, 
and this we shall prove, is, that this is a very frequent result of 
the practice. 

A year ago this subject was prescribed as the theme for a 
prize essay to the senior students of one of the noble education- 
al institutions in Calcutta, and through the kindness of the 
superintendents of that institution, and the free consent of the 
authors,* we have now before us the whole of the Essays presented 
in competition. So strongly are we convinced of the superio- 
rity of native authority on such a subject as this, that we shall 
derive almost the whole of our statements from these docu- 
ments, sometimes quoting verbatim from one or other of them, 
and sometimes embodying their statements in our own words. 

In all systems of religion which men have devised, sacred 
waters are recognized as possessed of peculiar virtues and en- 
titled to peculiar honor. To account for this it is surely not ne- 
cessary to have recourse to the explanation gravely sect forth by 
more than one member of a certain modern sect, who tell us that 
it proceeds from an innate presentiment, or traditional revelation 
of the sacramental virtues of the waters of baptism! When 
we read grave arguments in defence of the position that the 
worship of water-nymphs and Dryads is a fore-shadowing of 
the gratitude due to God for the blessings of the baptismal 
waters and of the wood of our Saviour's cross, we can only say 
that our intellectual constitution is not in accordance with that 
of those who can use, or be convinced by, such arguments ; 
nor can we bring ourselves very poignantly to regret the dis- 
cordance. Surely we need not search into any mysteries in 
order to discover the rationale of the process by which men, 
having forgotten the God that made them, or “‘ not liking to 
retain him in their knowledge,” and set upon making for them- 
selves gods, and worshipping and serving the creature rather 
than the creator, selected as one of the objects of their adoration 
that which is at once one of the most beautiful and the most use- 
ful of material things. ‘Thus, and not otherwise, the noble 
Ganges was early honored by the dwellers along its banks as 
the author of all their temporal blessings, as in reality it is the, 
instrument through which the greater portion of these blessings 
are conferred on them by Him who is the author of every good 
gift. The temporal blessings conferred through the instru- 
mentality of the river were very naturally made use of by the 
instructors of the people to symbolize the spiritual blessings 
and gifts that men stand in need of. So apt is the similitude 


* We deem it but justice to furnish the names of the successful Essayists: These 
were Babu Lal Behari De, and Babu Bipin Behari Shom. 
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between the injury inflicted on the body by filth and impurity, 
and that inflicted on the soul by the perpetration or even the 
conception of sin, that there is probably no language in which 
terms indicative of pollution are not employed to designate the 
latter fact, and the correlative terms indicative of cleansing to 
express the removal of the evil. Every one will admit that 
nothing can be more natural nor more appropriate than the 
employment of that element which is the main agent in effecting 
the purification of the defiled body to symbolize the cleansing 
of the defiled soul ; and for such use of it as a symbol we have 
the highest of all authority. But all ritual history goes to 
evince the tendency of men everywhere to substitute the sign 
itself for the thing signified, to put that which is external and 
corporeal and visible in the place of that which is inward and 
spiritual, and invisible. 

And thus it has been in Bengal. The worship of the Ganges 
has for ages held a high place in the national superstition, and 
many and various are the rites and ceremonies and habitsto which 
it has given rise. Some of them are in themselves good or 
indifferent, others are at the worst only foolish and childish ; 
but this which now claims our attention is, as shall be 
shewn at length ere we have done, pregnant with manifold 
evil, unrelieved by any conceivable good. 

While the casual origin of this practice is patent to the 
most ordinary observation, its historical origin, as is the case 
with most of the traditional customs of this country, is lost in 
obscurity. If it be the fact that Hinduism did not originate 
in Bengal, as we believe is generally admitted, then we may 
be sure that this practice does not originally belong to it, and 
that it has been grafted upon it after the period of its trans- 
plantation into the Gangetic valley. And this supposition, we 
believe, will be confirmed by the negative evidence of the Hin- 
du writings. It does not appear that there is any allusion to 
the custom, whether preceptive, historical or incidental, in any 
of the most ancient of these books ; while allusions of all 
these kinds abound in those of more modern date. Among 
the more ancient writings we would be understood to include 
the oldest and most authoritative of the Paranas. One of the 
native Essayists attempts, with much learning and ingenuity, to 
shew that the custom has not prevailed for more than 860 years; 
but this period we think far too short. 

We shall now present a long extract from one of our native 
authorities descriptive of the manner in which the Hindu wri- 
ters speak of the practice in question, and which will shew our 
readers the kind of arguments by which it is enforced. 


x 1 
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“The story,” says he, “of the marvellous descent of the sacred 
river from heaven, originally given at great length in the Ganga 
Khanda of the Scanda Puran, and rendered into Bengali verse by 
Durgaé Prasad in a popular religious poem entitled Ganga Vakti 
Taramgini, unquestionably led to the custom whose origin we are 
attempting to explain. From the last mentioned poem we give 
the following summary account :— 

A certain king, named Sagar (at what time it is impossible to 
determine exactly) being childless, earnestly supplicated the 
gods to give himason. Tis prayer was granted. One of his 
queens conceived, and instead of bringing forth a son, as the 
father had expected, brought forth a pumpkin. The king, high- 
ly incensed at what he considered the insolence of the gods, 
dashed the pumpkin against the ground. The fruit broke. 
But the broken fruit discovered to the wondcring cye of the 
pious king sixty thousand sons whom he brought up in as many 
pans of milk. Thus the king received more than his ‘ heart's 
content.’ Having thus attained the meridian of prosperity, he 
desired to celebrate the far-famed horse sacrifice called the 
Ashwamedha, the successful performance of which should secure 
to him the high throne of heaven. The most magnificent pre- 
parations were made and the most prosperous result anticipated. 
The sweetest minstrelsy of heaven and earth had been invited. 
The destined horses had been decorated with trappings moro 
splendid far, than all that the most gorgeous oriental romances 
had ever represented—the kings of the whole world had assem- 
bled and succumbed to the superiority of Sagar—the brightest 
hopes and the most sanguine expectations of the successful issue 
of this grand ‘ emprise’ had been formed—S4gar had already 
imagined himself wielding the sacred sceptre of heaven when 
the splendid vision was dissipated. When the all but trium- 
phant sacrificial horse had gone round the whole earth and sub- 
dued the nations into awe, he was halted on the shores of 
the “ hoarse-resounding” ocean. When the sixty thousand sons 
of Sagar had unfortunately fallen asleep, Indra—the sceptred 
king of heaven—fearing the speedy dissolution of his supreme 
sway by the rise of an upstart mortal, stole the horse, descended, 
into Hades, and tied him near the sage Kapila, absorbed in the 
loftiest meditations. The host of Sagar’s sons descended into 
Pdtaia, and saw tho horse tied near a sage. All said that the sage 
was the thief. In an evil hour they maltreated him. The 
devout contemplatist, interrupted in his soul-absorbing devo- 
tions, cursed them and reduced them into ashes. The news of 
this sad catastrophe was carried to the king who was overwhelm- 
ed with grief. He sent his only remaining son Angshuman, 
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—right amiable he was—the son of his second queen, to entreat 
the sage to reverse the curse. The saint was inexhorable. The 
curse once denounced could not be reversed. But Angshumaén 
was told that if the funeral rites of the cursed could be per- 
formed with the thrice-holy waters of Gangé which had to be 
brought down from heaven, they should be delivered. This, how- 
ever, seemed at the time an impossibility. The old king, already 
bowed down with-the natural infirmitics of age and sorely griev- 
ed at the fate of his sons, resigned the management of his king- 
dom to his son, and retired into the forest where he died of a 
broken heart. Angshuman his son and Dwillip his grandson 
followed his example in their day and generation. 
Bhagirath—the issue of a mysterious conjunction of the two 
queens of the last mentioned prince—at first a deformed mass 
of loathsome flesh, but afterwards changed into an angelic boy 
by the blessing of a sage, listened with growing interest to the 
romantic tale of his ancestors, and became inspired with the 
pious resolution of delivering them from the pernicious effects 
of the withering curse of Kapila. After a series of devotions, 
unparalleled in the history even of Indian asceticism, Bhagirath 
prevailed with Bramha to grant him a drop of those immortal 
waters (of Gangi) that washed the “ argent fields” of heaven. 
Vishnu also came forward and presented him with a conch, the 
sound of which was to be followed by the Ganga. But tho ima- 
ginative mind of Bhagirath foresaw a most serious difficulty. 
He was apprehensive lest the rush of the celestial Ganga from 
the “sublime top” of Baikuntha might annihilate the earth. 
Mahideva—the third person of the Hindu Triad—soon eased him 
of his fears. He bore the irresistible weight of the interminable 
Ganga on his matted hair, whence sho gently descended into the 
sublunary plains. Bhagirath went before sounding the conch- 
shell, and Ganga followed him. They went through many arcalm, 
since rendered memorable in the Geography of Hiudu pilgrimage, 
through Hurdwar, subsequently the resort of innumerable pil- 
grims—through Allahabad, called by the Hindus Praydég, where 
Ganga met her sister, the divinely fair Jumna, and where, ever af- 
terwards, sacrifices have been offered by the devout to the manes 
of their ancestors—through Benares, the holiest city in the world, 
the beloved abode of saints and gods, where the shock of earth- 
quakes is not felt on account of its super-terrene position, a 
theatre of the most magnificent temples, pagodas, and minarets 
—through Tribeni, where she met two more of her sisters, and for 
this reason, reckoned the most holy place in all lower Bengal, 
Hitherto the progress of Ganga had been uninterrupted. Right 
before Bhagirath lay on his way a sage completely absorbed in 
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his meditations. He was none else than Janhu feared by Gods 
and men. Scarcely had Bhagirath observed the rapt Muni, when 
the rushing waves of the resistless Gangh toustied his body. 
A north-wester seemed to gather on his brows at this sad and 
upwelcome interruption. He opened his eyes, looked on Bhagi- 
rath with a glance of withering indignation, and drank the whole 
Gangé in one sip. Poor Bhagirath! He was overwhelmed with 
grief. He earnestly supplicated the sage to pardonhim. Janhu 
was moved. He caused the waters to gush out in torrents from 
his thigh. Bhagirath, right glad, bounded before, sounding the 
conch-shell. Ganga—the mighty river that she is—flowed 
majestically,—her rolling stream raised into mountain-waves, her 
voice resembling the ‘“‘ sound of many waters” She passed 
through Kharda and Kéli Ghét, near which has since been 
raised the “ City of Palaces”—the residence of impure Mlech- 
has! And now shecame to her journey’s end. The boundless 
waste of the waters of the Indian Occan lay before. She poured 
herself into it by a hundred (?) mouths. The hour of Bhagirath’s 
triumph arrived. The moment the sacred waters penetrated into 
the caverns wherein reposed the “‘ mighty dead” of Bhagirath’s 
ancestors, that very moment they ascended to heaven in glorious 
chariots ! !* 

It remains only to be mentioned that this story is believed by 
almost all the Hindus. Where then is the marvel that the 
Gangé should be worshipped, and that the sick and dying should 
be carried to her banks, that they, through her, might get into 
heaven ? 

Next, we may observe that the abundance of passages in the 
sacred books of the Hindus, in which the virtue of cleansing away 
sin is attributed to Ganga and the benefits of dying on her banks 
are set forth, is another circumstance that accounts for the 
origination of the custom of the exposure of the sick and the 
dying. Whole chapters and volumes are filled with eulogies 
of Ganga. We shall only quote a few passages. The following 
is our translation of Valmiki’s prayer : 

O thou mothcr Bhagirathi—sister-in-law of Parbatti—the 
garland of the earth—the pointer to the skies, to thee I pray. 
May I who dwell on thy shore, drink thy waters, feel the force 
of thy waves, trust in thee, look intently on thee, may I die 
in thee. O thou destroyer of hell! I had rather be a 
bird nestling in the hollow of a tree growing on thy sa- 
cred banks, I had rather be a fish or a tortoise in thy waters, 
than a monarch at the sound of the bells of whose fiery coursers 


* The above passage is condensed account of a whole religious poem, Gro. 
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kings are filled with consternation. O Bhagirathi! thou that 
leadest thy votaries to heaven, when shall my body attain the 
blissful state of being pricked by crows, torn by dogs, devoured 
by jackals, rocked in thy waves, carried from shore to shore 
by thy stream, and fanned by the fairies of paradise? O 
Bhagirathi—who wert of old drunk by Janhu—thou ineffable 
Gangi—the blessed garland of Vishnu’s feet and Shiva’s head— 
the banner of joy—the ultimatum of felicity—the destroyer of 
sin, O suve and purify me. Resplendent as the sounding-shell, 
the moon, or the whitest flower—placed beyond the reach of 
solar heat by the umbrageous shadow of palm and fir trees— 
blended with the washings of the nipples of paradisnical 
fairies—sporting on the head of Shiv and in the dust of Vish- 
nu’s feet— wandering throngh many a realm—piercing through 
mountain-caverns, thy waters are at once the enemy of all sin, 
and the source of all good. May thy waters purify my soul. 
I had rather be a crab in thy waters than be the master of ten 
millions of elephants‘in a country not washed by thy waters. 
He who repeats these verses of Vulmiki every day after bathing, 
is delivered from all his sins, freed from the pains of transmi- 
gration, and put in the way of enjoying the ineffuble pleasure of 
being absorbed into the essence of Brahm.” 

The following is a translation of a prayer to Bhagirathi, con- 
tained in a popular religious poem : 

“O mother Ganges, I now bow down at thy feet, have 
mercy upon thy servant. O who can describe thy virtues 
since they are past the comprehension of the powers of 
man. The supreme divinity Brahma can alone describe some 
of thy qualities. Were the greatest of sinners—the perpe- 
trator of endless sins to pronounce the word Gauga, he, being 
delivered from all bis sins, shall be translated to the blissful 
abode of the celestials. Thou alone art properly called the 
“source of happiness,” and the ‘ Saviour of men.” Infinite 
sources of salvation are at thy command. In whatever state 
aman may die, he is saved, as is proved in the case of the de- 
liverance of the sons of Sagar who had been reduced to ashes 
by the curse of a sage. Itis only children that say that it is 
necessary to be in a state of consciousness. He who performs 
ablutions on thy banks not only saves himself, but also saves 
his ancestors, the ancestors of his mother and the ancestors 
of his wife. Where but in thy bosom do still-born children 
find their place of repose? Thou art material, thou art im- 
material! Thou art simple, thou art compound! Thou art the 
eternal source of all.” 
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The following passages are foundin Ganga Bakyabal: :— 

“ He who thinks upon Ganga, though he may be 800 miles dis- 
tant from the river at the time, 1s delivered from all sin, and 1s en- 
titled to heaven At the hour of death, if a person think upon 
Ganga, he will obtain a place in the heaven of Shivé Ifa 
person according to the regulations of the Shastra be going to 
bathe in Gangé and die on the road, he shall obtain the same 
benefits as though he had actually bathed If a person who 
has been guilty of killing cows, brahmans, his guru, or of 
drinking spits, &c touch the waters of Ganga, desiring in his 
mind the remission of these sins, they will be forgiven” ‘ The 
Skanda Puran,’ says Mr. Ward, “declares that by dying in the 
Ganges, a person will obtain absorption into Brahma ‘The 
samo work contains a promise from Shiva that whoever dies in 
Gang3 shall obtain a place in hisheaven The Bhavishya Pu- 
ran afhrms, that if a worm, or an insect, or a grass-hopper or 
any tree growing by the side of Ganga dic in the river, it will 
obtain absorption into Brahma The Brahma Puran says that 
whether a person renounce life in Ganga, praying for any parti- 
cular benefit or dic by accident, 02: whether he possess his senses 
or not, he willbe happy If he purposely renounce life, he will 
enjoy absoiption or the highest happmess, if he die by acci- 
dent, he will still attain heaven ’ 

But there are some special passages which bear exactly on the 
origin of the exposure of the sick and the dying = The following 
1s a scale of 1eward awarded to those that die on the banks of 
the Ganges The Kurma Purana says, ‘Those that conscrously 
die on the banks of the Ganges shall be absorbed into the es- 
sence of Brahma And those who dic wnconstously, shall surely 
go to the heaven of Brahma” Aguz Purdna says, “those who 
die when half their body 1s immeised in Ganga water, shall be 
happy thousands of thousands of agos, and resemble Biahma’”’ 
In Skanda Purana, Shiva addressing Parbatti, says, “To him 
who dies in Ganga I give.my footstool to sit upon” How can 
a Hindu in the face of such glorious promises and prospects for- 
bear wishing to die on the banks of the sacred steam ? 

Again, we may remark that there are some ¢radstionary stor ves 
—storesintensely believed by the majority of the Hindus—which 
serve, (if not to o1iginate at least) to strengthen the custom 
into whose origin we are at presentinquinng The following 1s 
a specimen -—~‘ On the bank of the Bhégirathi there grew a stately 
Banian tree, m whose ample foliage a paddy-bird had made her 
nest. Ona certain day the tree was torn up by the roots by the 
violence of a storm. The bird was destroyed and its bones buried 
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in the deep channel of the Ganga. The paddy-bird in the next 
transmigration was taken up into heaven, simply because her 
bones had been accidentally deposited in the river. In Indra’s 
heaven she became one of his queens. But her residence there 
was not perpetual. Her residence in heaven was necessarily to 
be in direct proportion with the time the bones took to be 
thoroughly dissolved and their ossific tendency lost. The time 
of the final dissolution of the bones drawing near, she was 
offered by Indra the choice of assuming any shape she liked 
when she came to the earth. She, wiscly judging that of all 
animals known to mortal men tho elephant possessed the largest 
number of massive bones, and consequently that the longest 
period would take for their dissolution, metamorphosed herself 
into that huge beast. The elephant, or rather she in the ele- 
phant, lived on the banks of the Ganga. There she lived many 
years and at last dicd; when her bones were buried in the 
sacred stream. Slic was then taken up into heaven, and for an 
almost endless number of years graced the bed of Indra.” 

The delusion, that the deposition in Ganga of a single 
bone of a deceased man is the surest pass-port to heaven, 
is so greedily believed by the Hindus, that they universal- 
ly throw into the river the bones of those who had died 
at some distance from its sacred shores. ven the bodies of 
those that die on the banks of the Ganges and suffer cremation 
there, are not wholly burnt. Some part of the body, generally 
the part surrounding tlie navel, is thrown into the river. We 
shall now give one traditionary story more :—‘‘ On one of the days 
in which ablutions in the Bhagirathi are said to be attended with 
peculiar blessings, multitudes of men and women were on their 
way thither. On the road side there sat a blind Mahommedan by 
name Jafler Khan. He asked the passers-by whither they were 
going. They all said they were going to bathe in the Bhagira- 
thi. He asked what benefits they would receive by it. ‘ Our 
sins are pardoned, answered they, ‘and our diseases aro healed.’ 
Believing that by bathing in the river his sight would be res- 
tored, he made the resolution to do it. He came along the 
road asking every body he met with how much he had to travel 
more. On reaching the banks he rolled himself from the high 
embankments into the river, and cried out in a spirit of the most 
implicit faith: ‘O thon daughter of the mountains, it is no 
great praise for thee to help the righteous; but it shall be to 
thy greatest glory, if thou canst save me—a sinful wretch.’ On 
saying this, he made several plunges in the water. The river 
goddess took pity upon him, forgave him his sins, and restored 
him his sight.” 
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Such then being the potent, or all but omnipotent, virtue 
ascribed to these waters, 1t follows as a matter of course that to 
bathe in the Ganges daily 1s at once a duty and a privilege, and 
to die 1n 1ts immediate neighbourhood, or actually under its waves, 
1s a sure method of attaining everlasting blessedness The 
curious tell us that 1t was with the view of stirring up the indo- 
lent people of Bengal to regularity in the performance of needful 
ablutions, that their wily legislators ascribed such vitues to 
the stream, thus cheating them by a soit of ‘‘ pious fraud’ into 
cleanliness Whether this were so or not, it 1s not of much 
moment toenquue If it were so, we must regard the notion 
of the desirableness of being within the influence of the waters 
at the moment of death as a perversion of the law whxh re- 
quires the application of the waters to the bodys, duzing hie 
And, indeed, such petversions aie not rare in the listory of falh- 
ble humanity. It was by a similar perversion, for example, that 
Christians in the days of Constantine,—forgetting altogether the 
object and purposes for which the holy sacrament of baptism 
was instituted, and imagining that all sins committed previ- 
ously to its adiauistiation were washed away by the holy 11te,— 
fell into the habit of deliving its reception to the latest possible 
period Thus Constantine himself, though professing Christi- 
anity for many years, was not baptized tll he was on his death- 
bed It it were so, that the ancicnt Hindu legislators thought, 
by imputing a spiritual virtue to the act of bathing in the 
Ganges, to urge the people to regularity in the performance of 
those washings which are esscntial to cleanliness, which in its 
turn 1s essential to health, this perveision of their precepts 1s 
another instance, in addition to the thousands that might be 
produced from other quarters, illustiative of the position that 
falsehood 1s always an evil, and that fraud, though designed for 
& pious end, 1s always not only impious, but detrimental 

It 1s now full time for us to enquire what are the practices 
connected with this exposure, and what are the effects usually 
produced on the minds and bodies of the patients, by their 
removal from their own houses to the bank of the Ganges; and 
here we shall have recourse to the essay of another of our 
native friends, from which we shall now insert a long extract. 

“ Whenever,” says he, “‘ the disease of a native patient arrives at 
such a stage, as, according to the judgment of the natives, renders 
any further attempt of his recovery fruitless, the first thing that 1s 
suggested to his friends and relatives as a matter of duty, 18 to 
carry him to the banks of the river, or to use the homely phrase 
of the natives, “‘to give him to Ganges.” Here we must ob- 
serve, that in the minds of the orthodox Hindus, the carrying 
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of their sick to the river, is at all times and in all circumstances, 
reckoned as a higher and a stronger duty, than the seeking of 
means for their recovery. Their reasoning on this head, is 
indeed very simple. ‘Life and death,” say they, “‘ are in the 
hands of the Gods; but the carrying of the sick to the river 
lies entirely in our own hands, therefore we must first do our 
duty, let the doom of the sick be as the Gods may deter- 
mine.” Such being the state of the minds of the natives, the 
scene which next follows is highly affecting. No sooner do the 
native practitioners pronounce the case of a Hindu patient to be 
hopeless, than all the members of his family, assisted by their 
neighbours, begin, with all haste and precaution, to make pre- 
parations for taking him to the river ; which consist in bringing 
that wretched imitation of a couch, called the khat for the dead, 
and a number of torches, if it be night; in sending for the 
old and experienced persons, and in giving a general notice 
throughout the neighbourhood. In the mean time the friends 
of the sick watch with great diligence and anxiety over the 
progress of his disease; but, alas, not because they care so 
much for his death, as for his dying at home. When the ne- 
cessary preparations are made, a piece of cloth, which is the 
worst and the dirtiest in the patient's bed, is spread over the couch 
on which he is to be carried, and then he himself is laid upon 
it. Now is presented the most moving part of the scene. All 
the relatives of the dying sick, the fomules in particular, who of 
course are not allowed to go out of the doors, gather round his 
couch, beat their breasts and foreheads, some go to clasp their 
dying friend with their arms, others in the height of grief fall 
flat on the ground, while all ruiso a cry the shrillest that can 
ever be imagined. From the midst of this most distressing 
scene, the sick is brought out, not without much exertion, and 
carried to the river, the bearers and attendants throughout the 
way repeating loudly the names of the gods and goddesses, ar- 
ranged for the purpose in a certain order. When they arrive at 
the banks of the river, they step down the ghat, and lay their 
burden close to the waters of the Ganges, then they ask him to 
cast a look on her wide expanse, and cause him to say, that he 
is come to see the mother Ganges. He is then brought upon 
the ghat, where either a low, damp, and miserable hut, or as is 
in some places the case, a decent building, but crowded with a 
multitude of the dying sick, and filled with all manner of dirt 
and nuisance, receives him. Here he is brought down from the 
khat, and laid on a miserable bed on the floor, surrounded on 
all sides with beings like himself, whose shrieks and groanings 
disturb his repose at every moment. A few minutes before his 
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death, he is again brought down on the brink of the river, 
where half immersed in water, he gives up the ghost. 

From the above statement it is casy to perceive the unspeak- 
able suffering and distress of the persons carried to the banks 
of the river. From the beginning to the conclusion of the 
process, we see nothing but an uninterrupted course of misery 
to the persons subjected to it. No one can be ignorant of the 
fact, that nothing is more troublesome and harassing to a 
pationt, laboring under severe disease, than noise and tumult; 
and that nothing is more calculated to soothe his heart and 
alleviate his pains than quietness and tranquillity. Imagine 
then for a moment the sufferings of the poor natives. At a 
period, when the pains of disease become intolerable, we see 
them disturbed and distracted in a most violent manner, by 
the noise made round their beds, by crowds of people that come 
to visit them, by the cries of their female relatives, and what is 
worse than all, by hastily removing them from their own bed 
and room to a distant and dreary place. If they must die, why 
not allow them to die in peace. If we would at all deserve the 
name of human beings, should we not exert our utmost to secure 
for our friends and relatives when ill, as much rest and peace as 
our circumstances and the nature of them will allow? What 
are we then to think of those, who far from endeavouring to 
soften the pangs of death in the case of their sick relatives, 
would open to them new sources of disturbance, and thereby 
add fuel to the fires of disease which internally burn them? 
To the shame of our countrymen, who so much boast of their 
gentle hearts and kindly affections, be it stated, that instead of 
feeling ashamed at their cruel behaviour towards their sick rela- 
tives, they come forward to defend their conduct, and with great 
rancour charge others who fortunately differ from them, as men 
without hearts and feelings. Is it not the height of cruelty, say 
they loudly, to suffer a person to die in the sight of his nearest 
and dearest relatives, to whom such a spectacle cannot but be 
unsustainable ? Who could bear the sight of a distressed futher 
and of a grieved mother, breaking their hearts over their dying 
son? What heart is so callous as not to feel the necessity 
of carrying the sick in such circumstances, out of the view of 
their mourning kindred? Well, say wo, after attentively listening 
to the harangue of our countrymen, we will admit what they 
say, that the shock which a father or a mother feels at the sight 
of his or her child's death is very great; but no one whose 
heart is not yet wholly petrified can admit the conclusion, which 
they draw from it. Any man, who has not entirely lost his 
senses, would at once say, that if the sick are to be kept at a 
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distance from their friends, it is the latter and not the former, 
that are to be removed. We put the question, is it not more 
natural, more convenient, and more in accordance with the 
dictates of human nature, to remove those who being sound 
can feel no disturbance at being removed; than to disturb the 
peace and rest of the dying, to whom any movement must be 
painful in the highest degree? Accordingly in civilized coun- 
tries we find the custom just the reverse of what is prevalent 
in this benighted land of the Hindus. 

We take notice of another objection, that is generally started 
by the devoted votaries of the sacred stream, indicating in & 
higher degree the influence of superstition in darkening the 
understandings of men, and in rendering them unfit to com- 
prehend the laws of human nature. The carrying of the sick 
to the river, say the Hindus, far from being painful to them, 
proves in many cases a source of comfort and consolation. Do 
not many persons, continue they, on the point of death, express 
a great eagerness to go to the river side, and insist upon it in a 
manner, which clearly shows, that nothing but carrying them 
to the river can satisfy their minds and give peace to their last 
hours. Do they not beseech their friends and neighbours, saying 
“take us to the river, and all our pains and sufferings will 
disappear.” Would it not then, conclude the Hindus, be cruel 
beyond expression, to deprive our sick friends of the only 
consolation which they can enjoy at the time of death, by 
forcibly detaining them at home? To this we reply—That the in- 
stances adduced by our countrymen, are so few in number, that 
they can never be brought forward to defend the custom, the 
cruelty of which as we have already shown, mocks the utmost 
efforts of imagination. These few and solitary instances, do 
only serve to show the power of superstition in donaturalizing 
the entire man, and stand as so many monuments of the victory 
of false religion over human nature. For by our own personal 
experience, as well as from other authentic sources, we know, 
that none but those who from their carliest infancy have been 
thoroughly initiated in the doctrines of Hinduism, and over 
whose minds superstition has spread a thick cloud of darkness ; 
none but those old and bigotted Hindus, who have never had 
the opportunity of subjecting their minds to the influence of 
sound knowledge, did ever manifest even the slightest desire 
of being carried when ill, to the banks of the Ganges. But 
the cases where either out of mistaken piety, or as is more 
frequently the case, from an abhorrence to a life which in old 
age invariably becomes tedions and unsupportable to the 
wretched native, from which death alone can relieve thom, any 
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degree of eagerness is shown, are so rare, that they ought to be 
taken as exceptions to the general law of human nature. But 
were such instances greater in number, still we would not be driven 
an inch backward from our position. For asour reasoning chiefly 
rests on the appeal which we make to human nature, we have no- 
thing to do with cases, where the hearts of men are utterly per- 
verted by long and continuous practice in the ways of false religion. 
Now—to the honor of human nature we say, and repeat again, 
that these instances are very rare, we mean to say, instances, in 
which a sincere wish is expressed by the sick to be brought on 
the shores of the Ganges. For now and then cases do occur, 
in which the sick being no longer able to endure the keen ago- 
nies arising from a mortal discase, ask their friends to remove 
them to the banks of the Ganges, knowing asthey do, that such 
a movement is the shortest way to death, which they then look 
upon as their only reliever. These latter instances, instead of 
favoring in any way the position of our countrymen, do, on the 
contrary, go right against them. For as the object of the 
Hindus is to show—that the exposure of the sick on the river 
side instead of being to them a source of pain, gives comfort 
and consolation to their dejected spirits, which, as 1t is evident, 
can never be the case where religious motives are not present,— 
if even then it can—their argument does not hold true of those 
cases in which the desire of being exposed to the river, arises from 
a different motive altogether. On the contrary, they demon- 
strate in a striking manner, the severity of the custom which we 
condemn, and which it is the aim of our countrymen to defend ; 
for as in these instances the motive is simply speedy death, it is 
clearly seen that the exposure to the Ganges is believed by the 
sick to be the readiest way of attaining that end. 

Moreover, we turn round, and challenge our countrymen to 
deny the fact if they can, that in great majority of cases, far 
from any wish to be carried to the river being evinced, a rigid 
unwillingness is invariably displayed. How frequently do we 
witness men, when that dreadful hour comes in which they are 
for ever to be separated from their much-beloved family and 
home, entreating their friends and relatives in a most affecting 
manner, to delay the acting of their intended purpose for a 
while. Who could deny, that even in cases in which the sick 
either out of mistaken piety, or of excessive pain, at first gave 
their consent, to be carried to the river, but when they see the 
necessary preparations made and the precise hour come, the 
greatest and the most obstinate reluctance is shown by them, 
followed by repeated entreaties to be allowed a little longer to 
stay at home! Here we are glad to see the attempt made by 
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human nature to triumph over popular superstition. Now 
then we say, what can be more cruel than that, in the 
midst of the entreaties and solicitations made by the sick to 
suffer them to die in peace, they are violently dragged out by 
those who profess to be their friends, and carried to a place 
where no rest can ever be found. 

Here we may remark in passing, that by the wide diffusion 
of sound European knowledge in Calcutta and its vicinity, 
the severity of the custom in these places is much abated. 
The value and superiority of English practice is now beginning 
to be generally understood. In wealthy and respectable native 
families in particular, English practice is almost universally 
adopted. Here by the advice of English practitioners, as much 
rest is secured for the sick as the power of their friends can 
command. But as yet, this reformation from the old wicked 
custom is very partial. We hail the dawn of that happy day, 
when this monstrous custom will be entirely rooted out from 
the bosom of our country, and Hindus will try to impart 
peace and rest to their fellow-countrymen at the point of 
their death. 

II. Tho custom of exposing the sick to the river is not only 
cruel and barbarous, but positively destructive. 

(1). When according to the judgment of the natives, the 
time approaches for carrying a sick man to the river, it is custom- 
ary to announce into his ears, the intended purpose of his 
friends in the following words: “let us carry you to visit the 
Ganges.” This custom has its origin in the belief of the 
natives founded on the Pdranas, that a man dying in the con- 
sciousness of his being brought to the banks of the Ganges, 
ascends up to a higher heaven and becomes a partaker of greater 
blessings, than one dying in a state of insensibility. Now the 
evil arising from this pernicious custom is easily detected. We 
know, that mind and body exert their mutual influences upon 
each other, that in the spresent constitution of things, the states 
of the one, chiefly depend upon, and are modified by, the states 
of the others, and that therefore any thing causing the depres- 
sion of mind, must at the same time weaken the bodily consti- 
tution. Now what effect must the announcement made to the 
sick, respecting the intentions of their friends to carry them to 
the ghat, have on their minds? What other effect can such an 
announcement have on the minds of the dying, than an instant 
lowering of the animal spirits? It is a drop of cold water, 
that extinguishes the last spark of life. How often do we 
witness, with tears in our eyes, the sick unconscious of the 
dangerous nature of their disease, talking and conversing with 
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great cheerfulness, but no sooner are the heavy tidings 
brought to them, that they must prepare to go to visit the 
Ganges, than they drawing a long sigh, turn on their sides 
and are never seen to speak any more. A thick cloud of 
melancholy is instantly spread over their countenance, and 
they seem from that moment to proceed on to their disso- 
lution with more hasty strides. Here we pause, and first 
challenge the natives to deny the fact if they can, and then 
charge them not with cruelty only as before, but with tho 
crime of being instrumental in hastening the death of their 
fellow-countrymen. We here arraign them not mercly as be- 
ings that are cruel in disposition and cruel by habit, but 
as perpetrators of a crime to which a degree of moral gutlt 
is always to be attached; though in this as before a degree 
of cruelty is manifested by the Hindus towards their sick, that 
ean hardly be imagined, much less expressed. For is it not 
the height both of cruelty and injustice, to cause the spirits 
of the sick to droop, and thereby hasten their death, when they, 
already sunk by disease, stand in the greatest need of stimu- 
lants of all kinds, physical as well as moral ? 

(2). Again, we know on the authority of medical men, that 
disturbance of any kind is not only vexatious to a patient, 
but materially injures him, and makes his case positively worse ; 
and the greater is the disturbance the more serious is the evil 
that flows from it. When the constitution of a sick individual 
is much debilitated by the severity of disease, even the sound 
arising from the conversation of two persons talking in the 
ordinary tone, strikes his ear, with a degree of violence suffi- 
cient to disturb his rest, and render him more irritable, and 
thereby add to the power of disease. But disturbances how 
much more violent, than the noise caused by two men talking 
with each other, assail the Hindu sick on all sides. The rush- 
ing in and hurrying out, of crowds that generally come to visit 
a Hindu patient, at the time he is browght out of the house : 
the noise, not made by one or two individuals but by companies, 
talking and discussing with great warmth on the nature of his 
disease ; and what is worst of all, the cries raised by the fe- 
males round his bed, in a manner sufficient to distract the 
mind of the soundest and the strongest man; do hourly and 
minutely disturb the peace of the dying native. All these 
indeed together give a shock, which it is impossible for his 
weak nerves to bear, and therefore do not fail to carry him a 
al forward towards his final dissolution. 

ut what are these disturbances compared with those which 
assail the sick Hindus, in their way to the river. Round the 
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sick crowds of people gather who continually shout, and repeat 
in the loudest strain, the names of their deities, and in some 
cases, Kholes and Kartals, the favorite instruments of the 
Baishnabs, are rung, and the people sing so loudly, that their 
noise is distinctly heard from the distance of at least half a 
mile. Besides, the joints of the khat, upon which the sick 
are laid, are made so loose and ill-adjusted, that at every step 
of the bearers, it is distorted, whereby the sick placed on it, 
is continually shaken. In this state of oscillation, the sick, 
rolling from one side of the couch to the other, proceeds; 
and whén the way to the river is long, he is sometimes lifted 
up upon the shoulders of the bearers, and then brought down 
again on their hands. These alternate raisings and depress- 
ings, together with the shocks received at each change of 
shoulders by the bearers, as well as of the bearers them- 
selves, so much fatigue the sick, that he often begs for a 
little quantity of water to enable his weak frame to support these 
repeated and violent concussions. And we wonder not at seeing 
the fatigue of the sick; why, any man, having the most robust 
frame, would fecl the same, if subjected to the above process. 
It does not unfrequently take place, that the sick in the haste 
of the movement, dies on the way, while the bearers unconscious 
of the event, are struck with amazement when arriving at the 
destined spot, they discover the fact. Then they look upon 
one another's faces, with evident marks of confusion, and feel- 
ing ashamed of what they were instrumental in doing, always 
take care not to disclose the secret to any body. Now again we 
defy our countrymen to point out any mis-representation in our 
statement, which we dare say they cannot. Thien here we find 
another ground for charging them with the crime of untimely 
depriving their fellow-brethren of their lives in a most savage 
manner. 

(83). The effects of heat and cold, and of a sudden change of 
temperature are, we believe, generally understood. They are in- 
jurious to any constitution, but positively futal to weak ones. 
Now in carrying to and exposing the sick on the banks of the 
Ganges, they are brought under the baneful influence of all the 
above destructive agents. As in carrying the sick, neither time 
nor opportunity is sought after or waited for, they are alike 
brought out in the heat of a midsummer day, as in the excessive 
coldness of a winter morning, or in the chilliness of a stormy 
and rainy autumnal night;—now, when in the way, they are 
burned by the rays of a meridian sun, and then, at once cooled 
down, when brought to the ghat, by the cold breeze of the river 
side. Oh! who can bear the sight so often witnessed in the native 
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community of the pilgrims to Ganges, (as those who go to die on 
the banks of that river are generully called), who exhausted by 
heat, gasp for breath, or shrivelled and rolled into a mass, by the 
opposite extreme of cold, look benumbed and pale, or who for a 
time appear to be relieved fiom the fatigue of the way, by the 
cool breeze of the 11ver, while their weak frames are silently 
giving way to the shock produced by the sudden change of tem- 
perature. 

But these evils are slight and momentary compared with the 
more permanent and seilous evils arising from the same causes, 
dunng the period in which the sick reside on the side of the 
river. Here they are continually exposed to the cold blast per- 
petually blowing from the 1iver, and in most places to the alter- 
nate vicissitudes of heat duiung the day and of cold in the 
night. Now1n a state of collapse nothing 1s more prejudicial to 
a patient's health than eaposure to cold, which has the effect 
of making the minute blood vessels contiact and thereby 
stopping the circulation on the surface. <A large quantity of 
blood 1s then thrown inwards, which goes and oppresses the inter- 
nal organs and produces in tlicm serious congestions. Cold 
also causes the heart to lose its elustic or* contracting power, 
which consequently refuses to beat Death then follows as a 
necessary consequence Heat and sudden change of tempera- 
ture also give a shock too strong for a constitution already 
broken down by disease to bear Now as all these deadly 
influences fully operate on the sick exposed to the rivor-side, 
they fail not to accelerate their death Does not then our 
ground become still stronger, for cha:ging those who wilfully 
expose the sick ou the banks of the Ganges, with the crime of 
murder. 

(4). But thisis not all. Agents still more destructive are 
found in full operation in the Ghats, designed for the reception 
of the dead; such as vitiated air, and noxious vapours. As 
close to the places where the sick aie kept, the funeral grounds 
are situated, where the dead are either burned or buried, and 
where also dead animals are thrown 1n great numbers, a large 
quantity of animal matter 1s there always undergoing a process of 
putrefaction, from which noxious effluvia and deadly vapours 
continually rise and mix with the atmosphere. This renders 
the air of those places peculiarly unwholesome, and absolutely 
unfit for breathing. No one, for instance, can approach the 
Nimtollah Ghat, without putting tenfold cloth on his nose. 
Such 18 the air susroundtng the place where the sick are lodged. 
Tt is no better within the rooms. Even where the building 
seems externally decent and even grand, as that standing on the 
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Nimtolla Ghat; we become almost speechless on entering it, 
on account of our eyes and nose being both at once offended 
by the sight and stink of dirt and nuisance. The air within 
the places where tho sick are kept, is generally so corrupted, 
that the natives sometimes wonder to feel the smell continue, 
after they have removed the dirt and cleaned the place. In this 
case they have recourse to a remedy which necessity suggests 
to them, that of raising vapours, by throwing some fragrant 
gum on fire. The reason of the continuance of bad smell, after 
the removal of dirt, is quite obvious. There being no free 
circulation of air in those places, when it once becomes saturated 
with offensive vapors, it retains them for along time. Owing 
to all the causes before stated, the atmosphere both within and 
without the places, designed for receiving the sick pilgrims to the 
Ganges, is so unsalutary, that even the healthiest man cannot 
inhale it for any length of time, without immediately feeling 
indisposed. How must it then act on the sick? Let the Hindus 
themselves answer. If they be honest and sincere, they cannot 
but confess, that its effects are indecd fatal. 

After seeing so many destructive agents at work in the 
process of exposing the sick on the river side, the depres- 
sion occasioned by the announcement of the fact ; the noise 
of multitudes, and of kholes and khartals ; the violent shak- 
ing in the way ; the influence of heat and cold and a sudden 
change of temperature ; and lastly the pernicious effects of 
vitiated air and noxious gases; causcs which singly would 
make any man sick, and combined would kill him, what is 
there that can prevent the drawing of the conclusion, that 
several at least out of many cases, of the sick would not 
prove mortal, if they were nut brought out of their doors and 
subjected to the above unsalutary influences. Many a sick 
native, we can safely say, dies solely on account of being 
exposed to the insalubrious influence of the above destructive 
agents ;—a fate which they would not meet, were they suf- 
fered to lie at home. May we not then reckon the natives, 
who forcibly drag the sick to the river, perpetrators of a 
crime which amounts to nothing less than to a species of 
murder ?” 

We can most confidently, from our own constant observation, 
vouch for the accuracy of the statements made and the scenes 
depicted in the above long extract. If there be error at all, it is 
not on the side of exaggeration. As there may be some of our 
readers more capable of realizing the scenes that are hourly ex- 
hibited on the river's bank from the detail of a single case than 
from general descriptions, we shall take the liberty to introduce 
such a detail—the detail of a case without any of the ‘horrid 
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accessories that attend many, but one that did very painfully 
affect ourselves, and that will not fail to interest our readers. 
Some years ago we had formed an acquaintance,—it is needless 
to say how—with a native youth. Our attention had been first 
attracted to him by his singular beauty of face and elegance of 
deportment. These, we may mention in passing, for the in- 
formation of our extra-Indian readers, are no rare attributes of 
Bengali boys, however rarely they may be seen among Bengali 
men. Among a large class of boys, however, many of them 
very beautiful, Romanath was by far the fairest and the hand- 
somest. On further acquaintanco we found him intelligent and 
amiable, with the exception of a little conceit, engendered pro- 
bably by the injudicious commendations that must have been 
bestowed upon his personal graces. Our acquaintance with him 
continued for several years. At last one morning we were told 
that poor Romanath was sick, so sick that he had been taken to 
the Ghat. At the time the tidings were brought us, we were con- 
versing with several friends, among whom was a medical gentle- 
man. We at once resolved to set out to see our young friend. 
The day was one of extreme sultriness ; and aftcr driving under 
the conduct of a native guide through a perfect nct work of 
narrow and filthy Janes, we reached the placc, in a state of greater 
exhaustion from heat than we remember ever to have felt on any 
other occasion during a long residence in India. We found the 
poor patient in a high fever, laid on the ground in a little hut 
of mats erected for the occasion. He was under the caro of his 
father, who seemed almost stupified by the prospect of losing 
his darling beautiful boy. Our medical friend declared that the 
symptoms were scarcely more severe than might have been ex- 
pected to be produced in a healthy patient by the treatment to 
which he was being subjected. Although this treatment had 
greatly aggravated the discase, which must originally have been 
very slight, else the paticnt must have died long ago, his opinion 
was that if it were possible to have the sufferer removed to a 
place where he should have sufficient shelter, and to have him 
placed under proper medical treatment, there was very little 
doubt of a favorable issue. 

We willingly offered to convey him to our own house, and 
to give him an apartment which he could occupy without pre- 
Judice to his caste, and our medical friend as willingly offered 
to attend him there; but to this the father would not con- 
sent. The next best proposal was to have him removed 
to his own house, where also medical attendance was freely 
proffered. But all would not do. A consultation with some 
Brahmans who were in attendance completely turned the scale 
in the father’s judgment. On the one side were the yearn- 
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ings of a father’s love; on the other was the dread of the 
disgrace that would be incurred were his son after all to die, 
and at a distance from the holy stream. After spending a long 
time in ineffectual attempts to gain over the father, seconded 
as we thought by the supplicating looks of the suffering son, 
who though he was unable to give more than monosyllabic 
answers to our questions whether he would not like to go to 
our house or to his own, seemed evidently by the earnest 
gaze of his fine eyes to be deeply anxious for the success of 
our suit, we had no resource but to withdraw, having only 
gained thus much, that the father consented, if we sent Euro- 
pean medicine, that he would permit his son to take it. This 
we soon procured, and returned with it as speedily as possi- 
ble; but on our return we found the hut demolished, and on 
enquiring what had become of the sufferer, there was pointed 
out to us a funeral pile on which the lately beautiful body of 
our young friend was already reduced to little more than a 
small heap of ashes. ‘This is a single case, and one marked, 
as we have said, by no featurcs of singular atrocity; but it is a 
fair and unexceptionable example of the way in which this truly 
murderous custom daily acts in killing scores of our fellow- 
ercatures who might otherwise survive, and in hastening the 
deaths of hundreds, and in rendering miserable the last hours 
of thousands. 

All thisis fairly chargeable on the custom itself. But we shall 
not do justice to our subject unless we point out the facility it 
aifords for actual designed murder. Here we write under a dis- 
advantage, for we confess at once that we cannot lay our hand on 
a single case regarding which we can say, of our own knowledge, 
that any one was by this process actually killed by his relatives, 
acting under the explicitly formed design of so killing him; and 
we are quite aware that wo lay ourselves open to a charge of 
censoriousness in stating our belief that such cases do frequently 
occur. But we cannot help it. The same impression has been 
made on the mind of every one who has given an attentive 
consideration to the subject. The indefatigable author of the 
work whose title stands at the head of our article, has given 
many cases, both in that work and in a separate pamphlet on 
this particular subject,* which it is scarcely possible to read 
without being convinced that murderous intentions were masked 
under the veil of this hideous custom. We have ourselves 
heard of a case in which a rich native who had been attended in 
various illnesses by an European practitioner of eminence in this 
city, was taken to the Ghat to die. Intimation of this fact 


* A letter to Lord Ripon on the subject of Ghat murders. 
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having been in some way made to the doctor, he hastened to the 
spot, and found him only slightly indisposed. Observing that 
he was attended only by one of the sections into which he knew 
that his family was divided, he immediately suspected that there 
was foul play im the casc. On asking whether the patient had 
made a will, and being answered in the affirmative, he requested 
permission to read the document. This being granted, he found, 
as he had expected, that the testamentary disposition was entuely 
in favor of that portion of tho testator’s family who were now 
in attendance on him With most piaiseworthy imprudence he 
tore the will into shreds, and immediately the attendants con- 
sented that the sufferer should be removed, 1t being now their 
interest that he should recover and make a will similar to the 
former one, as it was formerly their interest that he should die 

We may almost vouch for every particular in this case, as we have 
it from credible report, and we mention it as a specimen of what 
must often take place ‘The1e aie men 1n all counties unsciu 

pulous enough to deprive their relativcs of life when itis then 
interest that they should die And can we believe that there 
should be in this country no individuals who are willing to em- 
ploy for this foul end a custom whiliis as well fitted to assist 
in the perpetration of such dark deeds as if it had been in- 
vented for this very end® One of our native essayists 15 indig- 
nant at an imputation which he says has been cast upon his 
countrymen by some of their Europe m “‘ firends,” that they do 
habitually in this way murder mtentionally then aged relatives. 
He thus writes on the subject .— 

“It has been alleged by some British residents in India, that 
this practice of exposure scrves many Hindus to murder their 
aged and infirm parents and relatives, and thereby get rid of 
theirburden ThisI conceive a mere assertion, urged to blacken 
the native character Bad as the Hindus aie, degraded as they 
may have been for ages by vice and immorality, they are not so 
depraved and brutal as they are represented by some of their 
European inends. Steeped as the Hindus are in darkness and 
vice, they are not so unnatural as to imbrue their hands in the 
blood of their parents On the contrary those who have any 
pretensions to a knowledge of the Hindu character must ac- 
knowledge, that their attachment to their parents 1s carried to 
such an extent as well may be termed idolatry. Many have turned 
their mothers into idols. Were it not for their over-fondness to 
them, many whose minds are enlightened with the knowledge 
of the Gospel, would not hesitate to avow their sentiments and 
profess their faith in public. Butit may be urged by those who 
made the above allegation. Did not such a person murder his 
old mother when she was brought down into such a Ghat to 
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expire? Granting that that inhuman being was guilty of such 
a black deed as matricide, would it be fair, would it be just, to 
charge it against the whole of the native character? If we were 
to argue in this way, what nation can be free from the imputation 
even of the vilest deeds. The whole set of the British judges 
can be charged with bribery, since Jeffreys perverted justice. Such 
a practice as the exposure may afford an occasion to a wretch 
to murder his aged mother or father by the Gunga water; but 
it1s not taken hold of by the Hindus generally as a fit oppor- 
tunity to get rid of their aged and infirm paients and relatives. 
When this evil practice shall come to be abolished by the 
Buitish Government, or discontinued by the natives themselves 
on account of the many evils attendant on 1; no doubt every 
occasion for such an usxnatural cr7me to such wretches will 
cease; and no such hotud exhibitions, a3 are now presented on 
the banks of the Ganges, will be witnessed ” 

Now that such unputations may have been eit upon the 
Hindus we cannot of course deny, since we have not heard all 
that has been said, nor 1cad all that has been written on the 
subject. But we will say that we nevc1 heard of any one who 
would ever have dreamt of binging such a sweeping accusation 
against a nation In fact what we and all those who waite 
against the practice urge 1n 1ts condemmation, amounts 1n effuct 
to precisely what this Essayist himself fully admits, that it 
produces death in many eases, and probably hastens it in alinost 
all, while it opens up a wav whercby the “ unnatural” and inur- 
derously-disposed may eaccute then foul purposes wathout the 
possibility of detection 

In addition to such atrocitics as have been detailed, for as 
such wo must he allowed to designate the practices that we have 
attempted, with the help of our native finds, to describe, there 
are other practices that gieatly aggravate the mischief. It 1s 
not deemed enough to apply the watcis of the holy river out- 
wardly; but at a certain stage of the process of death it 15 
customary to pour copious draughts of tho water down the 
throat of the victim, nor of the water alone, but of the mud also 
of the nver. These parts of the ceremony are brought before 
us 1n the following extract fiom Mr. Peggs’s work :— 

‘“‘ The existence of this custom, and the inhumanities connected 
with it, were very fully discussed, in the public papers in 
Calcutta, before the author loft India in Nov. 1825; a few bnef 
extracts may be interesting. In the Bengal Hurkaru it is ob- 
served, “ During the prevalence of cholera, one of the symp- 
toms of which 1s a sudden prostration of strength, leaving the 
pulse scarcely perceptible and the patient in an apparently life- 
less state, it must frequently happen, that individuals are carried 
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down to the river in this condition, and murdered under the 
pretext that they are already in a dying state; when, if they 
had been properly treated, they might have been restored to 
health. We have heard, that these unhappy victims of a demo- 
ralizing superstition are sometimes carried down expressing 
reluctance by every means in their power.” (Aug. 1825.) 

“ The following letter, extracted from the Columbian Press 
Gazette, is given entire :— 

“I was informed a few days ago, that numbers of sick Natives were daily 
brought to the Kidderpore Ghaut, to perform the last ceremony of dipping 
them in tho stream, and forcing the mud and water of the Ganges into their 
mouths. Curiosity lea me to see this, as well as to try if 1] could be of 
service in persuading any to desist from this horrid act, On my arrival at 
the spot to which I was directed, | saw threo individuals, two old men and a 
boy of about thirteen or fourtcen years of age, ‘I'he old people were in a 
hopeless state, the boy however looked very well; but as he was lying on 
the marshy ground ona bare mat, not five yards from the water, and his 
body uncovered, his case scemed dangerous. I went to him, felt his pulse, 
and perceived it beat well. [ remonstrated with those around him, for havy- 
ing brought the boy to such a place, and then leaving him in that condition. 
I inquired if a doctor had attended nm, | was informed that the doctor 
attached to the Tannah was sent for, who gave him some Inglish medicine, 
and promised to be back again very soon. Shortly after this the inhuman 
man (a Brahman) appeared, but would give no medicine; saying, ‘I have 
given once, for which I have not been paid ; and [with not administer any 
more until paid for? Iwas struck with amazement, but all persuasions 
and promises were of no avail. Humanity led me to suggest that, if the 
boy were taken to his house and kept warm, 1 would pay any charge the 
doctor might make. This was not acceded to: and as it sceied useless to do 
any thing further, so long as the boy remained in that damp place, exposed 
to the weather, I thought proper to go away. The doctor was still there; 
but whether he gave him any medicine after IT left the place I cannot 
say. On inquiry the following morning, 1 was informed the boy died 
about midnight. Can you inform me if the doctors attached to the 
Thannahs are paid by Government? ‘This information from you, or any 
of the readers of your valuable Gazette, will much oblige 

“ Tolly's Nullak, Sept. 22, 1825.” C. 

‘“‘ We are unable to satisfy our Correspondent on this point.” —Ep. 


‘© Would not this affair in Britain be justly looked upon as 
murder? ‘ Ought not inquisition to be made for blood’ thus 
shed in British India? Docs not humanity, even of the humane, 
in India, want elevating, which could leave a youth thus to perish 
withoutusing compulsory measures to have him taken care of ? 

‘“* In my way down from the Upper Provinces,’ says a corres- 
pondent in the same paper, ‘my budgerow stopped at a Ghat 
on the Hugli river, in the vicinity of Murshedabad. The 
crowd, which was collected on the spot, excited my curiosity to 
know what occasioned it. I went to the place, and witnessed 
one of the most inhuman scenes that can be imagined. A poor 
helpless creature was stretched on a cot, the lower part of his 
body being immersed in water. In this posture, he was implor- 
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ing his murderers in the most pitiful manner to let him go, 
declaring that he was yet far from death! To hear his sup- 
plications, and observe the forlorn expression of his counte- 
nance, were enough to stiike any heart with horror and pity. 
But those cruel wretches that we1e about him, unmind{ul of his 
entreaties, kept crying, ‘ Hurn bol! Hurri bol!’ and conti- 
nued filling his mouth with water, till at length the poor 
creature became cxhausted; his voice, wluch was at fiist loud, 
gradually sank, and he fell an unwalling victim to superstition.” 
(Aug. 1825.) 

“ ¢ We had not proceeded far,’ says the widow of a Mission- 
ary, who died at Digah, writing on the Ganges, Dec. 1826, 
‘“‘ when we saw on a sand-bed a poor inan and woman sitting by 
the water. The woman was busied in laving her dying son with 
mud and water, who was old and strong cuough to be heard ta 
say,—‘ I wll not die! LI will not die’ To which she was 
heard to reply fiequently, ‘ Zo die by Gunga 1 blessed, my son! 
She at length stifled him; when the father assisted in pushing 
him into the river.” 

“A Bengali newspaper, the Kouwmudy, Aug., 1825, contams 
the following testimony to the cxistence of these atrocities :— 
‘With a view to check the progress of the cholera mozbus, the 
Government have, with ther usual benevolence towards the 
natives, been pleased to appoint a native doctor to every tan- 
nah, to afford medical assistance to the poor patients in the 
neighbourhood We aie happy to learn that a young man 
having been attached with the cholera, and his relations des- 
pairing of his life, tooh lim to the 1scr side, when suddenly 
his bieath stopped, and he appeared to be dead ; his relations 
prepared a funeral pile, but to their great surpiise they perceived 
him move, and approaching him, though with a degree of 
fear,* had recoutse to some medicines, which restored him to 
life, and he 1eturned home to the great joy of his whole family ’ 

‘“ A respectable man of Sulhkea, (says another Bengali paper, 
the Somachar Durpun, about the same date,) having been 
attacked with the cholera, was taken to the 11\er side; and on 
his becoming senseless, though not cold, every one thought he 
was dead ; and, having prepared a pile, put him upon it and set 
it on fire. The poor creature, by imbibing a certain degree of 
heat, came to himself and rose up. One of hes relations who 
was close by, beat him on the head with a bamboo, and killed 


* “Tf Hindu, after having been taken to the river, and supposed to be dead, 
moves himself, or attempts to get up, (a3 16 frequently the case,) his relations believe 
that some evil spirit possesses the body, and instantly beat it down with a hatchet, 
pmlc or some sron weapon which they find close by; thus killing the poor creature 
who might have survived, Such 1s the cruel 1eign of superstition among this sample 
rare of people.”—(NoTE By THE TRANSLAIOR ) 
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him on the burning pile. This circumstance is not groundless ; 
we have obtained the account from a European gentleman, who 
was an evewitness of it. The perpetrator of this murder (says 
the Hindu Translator), though it was prejudice that prompted 
him to act as he did, no doubt conceived with respect to the 
supposed dead man, what wo have already stated. Such absurd 
notions of evil spirits or supernatural beings, are not handed to 
us by our ancestors, nor can we find any trace of them in our 
shastras, and lence we are at a loss to conceive, how such 
groundless ideas could ever take root in the minds of modern 
Hindus.” 

“A correspondent in the World Paper, July 1829, thus des- 
cribes the exposure of the sick, and what he terms,—*¢he whole- 
sale Muiders so frequently exhibited in Bengal :— 


“ T witnessed an instance wilicre a diseased mother was exposed, with one 
infant at the breast, and anothor about two years of age, with no visible 
discase. We had landed to dig a grave and bury an officer, who died in the 
night, and when I returned to the ship, 1 could not eat my dinner in conse 
quence of the loatlisome sight, of two baties writhing about their mother, 
expiring of the cholera morbus. Going next day to examine if the 
jackals had torn up the ofticor’s grave, | observed the elder babe dead, the 
younger crauling about it, and the mother had been devoured! Being anxious 
to know the fate of the surviving infant, I] went next day, and found it had 
crawled under the bottom of a boat, aud the dead child had disa peared : 
next morning the other had been devoured also. ‘his was at blamond 
Harbour, where, the population not being great, we might have saved one 
of the children, but feared to try; as I had beeu in great danger from the 
natives at Calcutta, a short time previously, by attempting to carry off one 
in a boat, who was laid on the beach with a number of other human sacri- 
fices, ‘This was an interesting young woman, who happened to lie near 
the boat I was getting in ; she seemed to be overjoyed when I raised her up, 
and looked equally dejected when 1 was obliged to drop her and hasten 
into the boat, to avoid the stones which were thrown at me Those I have 
seen exposed were Jaid on their backs; as if the cruelty of the system could 
not be complete, unless the poor uvhappy creatures, who escaped the wild 
beasts in the night, were to die mad, with brain fever or apoplexy, through 
the face being exposed to the blaving sun during a tropical day, which, 1 
believe, would cause the death of any man, even in sound health.” 


The habit of choking the dying patients with the water and 
mud of the Ganges is unquestionably a legitimate portion of 
the rite, but itis not uniformly put in practice, and from the 
all but total absence of allusion to it in the essays before us, 
we should suppose that among the better clusses it is practically 
abolished. It is however retained by the more bigotted portion 
of the votaries of Hinduism, and is undoubtedly the means of 
removing from life hundreds and thousands who might either 
have recovered, or might at least have lived much longer than 
they are permitted to do. 

Another part of the legitimate practice consists in this: that 
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if any one survive the exposure, and return from the bank of 
the river, he ought to be regarded as rejected of the Goddess 
and be treated thenceforth during the remainder of his life 
as an unclean outcast, “ an alicn to his mother's chil- 
dren.” In connexion with this part of our subject we 
may be allowed to relate an ancedote regarding an occur- 
rence in which we ourselves bore a part. Several years ago, 
having occasion to make a short trip up the river, for the sake 
of speed we chartered a native boat or Panchway, rowed by 
Hindus, instead of the baulea in which Europeans generally 
make their river-trips, and which are rowed by Mahommedans 
On our return, and shortly before reaching Calcutta, our foot 
slipped along the dewy deck of the boat, and as there were 
no bulwarks we tumbled “ right slick away into the river, 
and then had we been dependent only on our Hindu boatmen, 
our “ name and memorial should have perished,’ but a kind 
providence sent another boat to our aid, and we were picked up 
and restored to our own boat with no other injury than a some- 
what too cold bath On coming to the Ghat at Cossipore, the 
water was low, and there was a considerable breadth of mud to 
be crossed before reaching the steps of the Ghat. Our Indian 
readers all know that 1t 18 the uniform custom in such cases 
that the boatmen carry their passengers ashore. But in the 
present case out boatmen refused to submit to such a profana- 
tion of their sacred peisons as would have been incurred by 
carrying one whom thei Goddess had actually spewed from her 
mouth “Was it not enough that we cariied you yesterday, 
miecha though you be, must we cairy you now when the Gunga 
has refused to have you?” We nced not tcll how this adventure 
ended, nor by what arguments the refractory votaries of the 
river were induced to comply with our request, but the incident 
seems to us to shew how intimately the feeling 1s inwrought 
with the Hindu constitution, that it 1s at once a great blessing to 
die in the Ganges and a great evil to be depiived of such a pri- 
vilege. So rigidly was this practice formerly observed of excluding 
from society all who returned from the banks of the 11ver, that there 
is a large village, or small town between Chinsura and Culna en- 
tirely peopled by such outcasts and by the fruits of their inter- 
marriages with each other So far have the bonds of Hinduism 
been relaxed, however, that the most orthodox families receive 
back into their bosoms such of their members as have the 
** misfortune” to survive the atrocities to which they have been 
subjected. This may be an indication that the custom itself 1s 
doomed, that the point of the wedge is already introduced which 
18 to overturn the grim edifice Amen! 

As to the numbers of those that are annually hurned out of 
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life by this abominable custom, it is impossible to speak definite- 
ly. If the number of inhabitants of the Gangetic valley be forty 
millions, considerably more than a million of them must die 
every year, and we may safely calculate that not much more than 
one-half of these are allowed to die in comfort and peace at 
home. At all events we are confident that we cannot be beyond 
the mark when we assert that a thousand victims per day are 
offered to this bloody idol! What may be the average portion 
of the fair amount of their natural lives of which these victims 
are deprived, it is quite impossible to determine; but even if 
this be assumed as very small, the actual diminution of life will 
be found to be very great. 

Such being the manifold evils of the practice in question, 
it only remains to say a few words on the remedies or pallia- 
tives that ought to be applicd. ‘The one that will probably strike 
most persons first is the enactment of a Jaw prohibiting the prac- 
tice altogether; and that there may come a time when such a law 
will be wise and salutary we will not deny : but we do not think 
that such a time has yet arrived. If there were a very strong 
feeling diffused throughout the native community against the 
practice, and if it were upheld but by a few ofthe old bigots, sucha 
legislative enactment might be very uscful as a protection to the 
more enlightened in carrying their own humane views into effect. 
But while those who disapprove of, or at least desire the aboli- 
tion of, the practice are a very small minority, popular feeling 
would be altogether against such a measure, and it would pro- 
duce but little effect. It was not so when Sa/i was abolished. 
It was so obviously murder in every case, that many, very many 
were sincerely opposed to it, and all except a very fow were 
ashamed to say a word in its defence. And even with this 
general or all but universal feeling in the popular mind against the 
rite and in fuvor of its abolition by legal enactment, we cannot 
disguise the fact, (greatly as we valuc the legal prohibition of 
the murderous ritc), that the abolition of Sati has not been 
attended with unmixed good. We do not refer to the few, the 
very few cases which have occurred of the perpctration of the 
crime since the passing of l.ord William Bentinck’s act; for 
these have been so very few that they do not militate to any appre- 
ciable extent against the excellence of the measure. But we 
allude to the treatment of those who have been preserved alive, 
and who would otherwise have been consigned to the funeral 
pile. The miseries daily endured by thousands of Hindu widows 
would require for their description a pen of far greater power 
than ours can boast. We allude to these as illustrative of the 
position that legislative enactments, even of the best kind, are 
necessarily ineffective in proportion as the principles on which 
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they are founded are inoperative in the minds of a people. The 
old mechanical philosophers made a distinction between what 
they called natural and violent motions. We have now rejected 
the distinction from our mechanics, but we must retain sonie 
such distinction to account for many phenomena that we meet 
with in the department of moral and political philosophy. 
Legislation ad eatra will never be more than half efficacious. 
The law may be obeyed, but unless the feclings and sympathies 
of the people be in a “concatenation accoidingly,” the good 
mtended by the legislator will be very 1mpertectly achieved. 
Now so it would certainly be were our Government to step in 
with a positive prolubition of the practice in question. In very 
many cases it would be evaded, and the sich, instead of being 
brought to the public ghats, which are bad enough, would be 
exposed in jyungly placcs or at the mouths of nullas which 
would be much woise A very small biibe to the chowkedar 
would enable those acting thus to set the public prosecutor at 
defiance. But even m the cases in which the law imght be 
formally obeyed, the sufle1ing of the sich would not be in any 
degiee alleviated, nor the chance of their being brought to a 
premature end at all dimimished. They would be exposed in 
some booth or hut erected within the precincts of their dwelling, 
and would suffer just as much discomfort and as murderous 
treatment as they now do at the ghats 

Another mcthod by which the ovil might undoubtedly be 
somewhat lessened, would be for the government and societies 
and 11ch individuals to erect hospitals on the 11ve1’» bank, where 
patients might at once zeccive as much of good medical treat- 
ment as then own prejudices and those of ther relatives would 
permit them to accept, und at the same tame be within reach of 
the sacred stream Now although there 1s uo doubt that some 
of the evils of the system would be considerably dimimuished by 
such a method, it must be remembered that the system itself 
would be thereby peipetuated ‘Lhe sinction of the British 
Government would, in some sort, be extended to it, and all the 
explanations that could be given would nevei peisuade the people 
generally that the Euopeans did not appiove of a piactico which 
they thus ondeavoured to render more attractive 

Our hope then 1s m that progress of intelligence which 
has already begun The multiplication of well-educated native 
practitioners will do much: the diffusion of knowledge among 
the influential classes of the people will do much: the in- 
fluence of Europeans over those who come in contact with 
them in matters of business will do much, the humanizing 
effect of the gospel diffused among a people, even when it 1s 
heartily embraced only by a few, will do very much All these 
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influences are already at work, though their fruit has scarcely yet 
had time to appear. After these several influences have pro- 
duced their joint effect to a certain extent, the Government may 
step in with a legislative enactment, and give the coup» de grace 
to the foul monster. In the meanwhile we must say a word to 
two classes of our readers—the Europeans resident in India, 
and the intelligent natives. To the former class we must say that 
much depends upon them. Every day they come in contact 
with multitudes of the people and over them they have much 
influence. Almost every week those of them who have many 
natives in their employment are solicited by one or other of 
these to grant him leave of absence for the very purpose of 
carrying his father or mother or other member of his family to 
the ghat. Such occasions of speaking “‘ a word in season” 
should never be let slip. It is true the natives do not like much 
to be spoken to about the affairs of their families; but no mat- 
ter. It is true also that in the great majority of cases the 
answer will be,—‘‘ very good, but it is our custom’—but here 
again, no matter. The seed may be sown in a stubborn and 
ungenial soil ; it may lie long dormant, until it be supposed to 
be dead. But at last some few plants will appear, and in due 
time ripen and bear fruit. 

To our young native friends generally, we must be allowed to say 
with all plainness that we fear much that both in regard to this 
matter and other reforms which they are desirous to introduce, the 
course that they have marked out for themselves is not the right 
one. One good example is worth a thousand good speeches—a 
good speech contradicted by the example of the speaker is of 
very little use. It is very well to endeavour to excite an agitation 
on this and other similar subjects; but it would bo far better 
were each individual to act for himself, and to refuse positively 
and determinedly to have any thing to do with the exposure of 
any of his relatives. It is thus that all great reformations have 
been introduced ; thus only that great good can be effected. It 
might be very fine no doubt to see the whole Hindu nation 
come forward and shake off all those evil customs by which they 
have so long been shackled ; but such a movement is contrary 
to the fixed and established Jaws of human nature. The move- 
ment must begin from a centre, or from a few focal points, and 
be gradually diffused and extended outwards. Thus it has ever 
been, and thus it will ever be. Oh, then, that our young friends 
would but act! Then they would effect some good, the “‘ begin- 
ning of the end” would at least be achieved, but while they 
ar their efforts to mere declamation, nothing whatsoever 
3s cone. 
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ART. V.—1. Report on the territories conquered from the 
Peishwa, by the Hon. M. Elphinstone. Calcutta 1821: 
Bombay 1838. 


2. Minute of a visit to the Satara Court, by Sir John Mal- 
colm, in 1828. Lithographed 1829. 


3. Papers relating to the Raja of Satara, 1818—1842, Parts 
I. and II. presented to the House of Commons, 1848. 


4. Further papers, relating to the Raja of Satara, presented 
to the House of Commons, in 1848, in 1847, in 1848. 


5. Debates at the India House, on the Satara Question, 
1840—1847. 


6. Speech of the Right Hon. Sir John Hobhouse, Bart. on the 
Satara Question, in the House of Commons, July 4, 1847. 


Ir has not been without some degree of misgiving that we 
have transcribed the titles of the different publications, to which 
we are about to invite the attention of our readers. We are 
well aware that Sarara has become a word of significant omen, 
both in England and in India. We are conscious of the fact, 
that there exists no more potent talisman than this to clear the 
benches of “ the House,” and to induce even the most “ con- 
stant reader” to skip whole columns of an evening edition of 
the Sun, or an entire issue of the British India Advocate.* 
In the face of all this discouragement, however, and notwith- 
standing the recent and memorable dennuciations of the leading 
journal,t we have resolved, with the halter round our neck,’ to 
introduce our readers to the Satara Court, and to lay before 
them a brief outline of the recent history and government of that 
state. And we have come to this resolution, because we are 
satisfied that there is no chapter in British Indian History which 
exemplifies, in so many and such various ways, the good and 
evil effects of our Indian political system—none where the 
causes of success and failure are so clearly marked and so little 
liable to question. 

Our purpose, then, in the following pages, is to take a general 
reviow of British connection with the Rajas of Satara. In the 


* There are probably many of our readers who are indebted to the spontaneous 
generosity of some unknown benefactor for occasional numbers of the two papers 
named in the text, and who never open them, on such occasions, without a painful 
foreboding of their contents. 


+ “If, after such a thorough exposure as this case has received, any person should 
again rise to speak about the Raja of Satara, he ought to do s0, like the legislators of 
antiquity, with a rope about his neck, and the proper functionary close behind him 
awaiting the decision of the audience." —The Times, July 18, 1848. 
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course of this retrospect, we shall be led to examine the intornal 
administiation of the Sata1a state; to trace more minutely than 
has yet been done, the more remote causes of the unequal con- 
flict between the Ex-Raja and the Buitish Government; to 
weigh, with an impartial hand, the justice and policy of each 
step in a series of measures, extending over seveial years, and 
carned out by successive Agents, to point out the errors which, 
on a dispassionate review of all the circumstances, may appear 
to have been committed; and finally, to draw from the history 
of our connection with this small state, such instruction as may 
admit of useful application in our dealings with other semi- 
mdependent native sovercigntics. 


The Satara STATE—as we are now to desenbe 1t —owes its 
existence to the generous and enlightened policy of Mount 
Stuarr Ecpxinstonr Its establishment formed an important 
element im the political measuics which that great statesman 
adopted for the subjugation and scttlement of the terito1es of 
the Peishwa Fo1 thice quaiters of a century all the substantial 
attributes of royalty had passed fiom the house of Sivayi, and 
the titular sovercign of Satara was now a pliisoner in Bayi 
Rows Camp, when the intention was publicly announced of 
rescuing him fiom captivity, and of re-instating him on the 
Sataia Musnud—not to exercise independent rule over the 
extended domimons of lis ancestors, but to govern, undcr 
Bnitish supremacy, a new and limited principality 

The considerations which pinupally weighed with Mr Elphin- 
stone, in founding a new soveieignty for the descendant of Siva- 
jy, were to conciliate the great body of the Mahrattas, with 
whom such a measute could not fail to be popular, and thus 
to induce them to quit the Pushwas standard, to wlich they 
were found to adhere, with an obstinacy arising more fiom the 
diead of the complete eatinction of their national independence 
and of the entire loss of their means of subsistence, than from 
affection for Baj1 Rows peison or interest in his cause. The 
success of the measure in detaching the Mahrattas from the 
standard of the Peishwa was soon apparent. while it was well cal- 
culated to serve the ulterior object of providing employment for 
a portion of the Mahratta soldiery whose habits were unsuitable 
to oui service, and a maintenance for some of the civil and reli- 
gious oiders whom 1t would have been difhcult to dispose of 
under our own Government * 

Opposed to these political advantages were some countor- 


* Parl Papers, 498-508 
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balancing evils, which did not escape the penetration of Mr. 
Elphinstone. The total experience of the Raja, and of the 
people around him, 1n every thing connected with the govern- 
mont of the country; the extravagant ideas of their own preten- 
sions which he and his family were known to entertaim ; and 
the facilities which the indulgence of such notions might afford 
to the intrigues of evil and designing men, rendered it expedient 
that the administration of the new government should for some 
time be entirely conducted by the British Political Agent. 

The Raya, having been rescued trom captivity on the field 
of Ashta six weehs before, was imstalled with great pomp in 
his new sovereignty, by Mr. Elphinstone, on the 11th of Apul 
1818, and Captain GRANT (now GRANT Dutt) was selected for 
the important office of Political Agent at His Highness’s Court 
Jn orde1 the more effectually to umpiess upon the Raya’s mind 
the true nature of his 1elations to the paramount state, and to 
convince him that 1t was not intended to revive even in name 
the cmpire of Sivay, the whole of the districts which were to 
be afterwards inco1porated in the Satara state we1e, on their 
conquest from the Peishwa, taken possession of im the first in- 
stance in the name of the Buitish Government Even the precise 
limits of Ins termtory and the terms on which it was finally to Le 
conferred upon hin, were at first left undetermined, on the distinct 
understanding that they would be m a great measure regulated 
by the disposition which he might cyince during a prescribed 
period of trial. 

But whilo these necessary restraints were at first imposed 
upon the Raja they were enforced in a spirit of the utmost con- 
ciliation ; and every cure was taken to uphold his digmty, and 
to win his confidence and good will Nor was the important 
object neglected, of endeavounng, by cvery posuble means, to 
give him a taste for business and a knowledge of the pumerples 
of government Having been given to understand that he 
would be entrusted with power in exact proportion to his proved 
ability to exercise it, we are told by Grant Duff that in a short 
time he labored as assiduously as any Karkin under his govern- 
ment. 

After a probation of eighteen months, a treaty of fiendship 
and alliance was concluded with the Raja at Satara, on the 
25th September 1819 This engagement, it must be remarked, 
differs altogether in 1ts nature and provisions fiom the treaties 
contracted with pre-existing states The treaty of Satara called 
& new state into existence, defined 1ts limits,* and spontaneously 


* The ceded territory, as most of our readers are aware, comprises the compact and 
fertile tract lying on’ the western border of the Dekhan, between the Nira and 
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conferred it, in perpetual sovereignty, on the Raja, his heirs 
and successors, under certain specified conditions, on the observ- 
ance of which the continuance of the sovereignty was declaredly 
to depend. The most important of those stipulations were, 
First,—That the Raja should hold his territory in subordinate 
co-operation with the British Government, and be guided in all 
matters by the advice of the British Resident (Act. IT.) ;—and 
Secondly,—That he should forbear from all intercourso with 
foreign powers and all persons whatsoever not being his own 
subjects, except through the Resident—this being expressly 
declared a fundamental condition, the breach of which was to 
subject him to the forfeiture of his sovereignty (Act V.) The 
British Government, further, charged itself with the military 
defence of the territory, and guaranteed the possessions and 
rights of the Jaghirdars placed under the Raja’s government. 
Such was the title-deed of the Satara sovereignty. Its pro- 
visions are clear and explicit: and it is particularly important 
to remark (what His Highness and his partisans in after years 
altogether lost sight of) that the infraction by the Raja of any 
of the conditions under which the grant was conferred, and mure 
especially of the non-intercourse clause, involved not simply the 
dissolution of the alliance but the entire forfciture of his domu- 
nion. The restrictions imposed upon the Raja's authority may 
at first sight appear rigorous : but it was deemed advisable un- 
der the circumstances to take high ground in the treaty, so as to 
admit of a gradual and voluntary descent, should the conduct of 
the Raja safely admit of it. Although the Government, by re- 
taining the right of civil as well as military control over the new 
state, reserved to itself ample power to protect the prince from 
external aggression and the people from oppression and misrule, 
it was far from their intention to exercise any systematic in- 
terference with the internal administration of the country. So 
far from wishing to reduce the Raja to a state of pupilage and 
to make him a sovereign only in name, it was considered essen- 
tial to the respectability of the state, to its efficiency as a subor- 
dinate ally of the British Government, and to the success of the 
whole arrangement, that he should be as little fettered as possible 
in his internal government, and in the exercise of his authority 
over his own subjects. “ I hope (writes Mr. Elphinstone to the 
Governor-General a month after the conclusion of the treaty) that 
in the course of two years the Raja may be leftin a great mea- 





Bima rivers on the north, and the Wama and Krishna to the south; and extending 
from the western ghats eastward to the districts of Bijapur and Punderpar. It 
_ Ay revenue of from 14 to15 lakhs of Rupees, and is noted for the salubrity of its 
climate. 
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sure to conduct his own internal government: but the military 
protection of his country, his political relations and perhaps a 
general and distant superintendence of his whole proceedings, 
must always remain with us. We must also retain the power of 
knowing exactly every thing that passes in his court and territo- 
ry ; and it will for a long time be a necessary part of our policy 
most carefully to destroy all connexion between him and the 
Mahrattas not subject to his control.”* In short—it was clearly 
intended that the nature and degree of British interference 
should be regulated by the disposition which the Raja might 
evince on being entrusted with the full power of the state; and 
that his sovereign authority should be respected and upheld so 
far as this was compatible with the more important objects of 
maintaining the public tranquillity, and of securing just and good 
government to the people. 

The personal character and disposition of Pertas Sen. The 
newly-installed sovereign, appears to have produced a favorable 
impression on all who were brought into contact with him. 
Though imperfectly educated, and shut out, from his birth from 
all intercourse with the world, he evinced a considerable degree 
of shrewdness and intelligenco, united with a prepossessing frank- 
ness of demeanour. Bencath this outward semblance of open- 
ness and candour, however, there was concealed a good deal of 
cunning and dissimulation. Brought up from infancy amid the 
petty plottings of a captive court, he had acquired a taste for 
intrigue, the unrestrained indulgence of which, under the in- 
fluence of evil advice and the promptings of his own vanity and 
ambition, was destined ultimately to lcad to his ruin. On his 
enlargement he expressed, and probably felt, great gratitude for 
his restoration to liberty and a thronc, and made great profes- 
sions of attachment t> the Government by whom these important 
boons had been conferred. But surrounded as he was by igno- 
rant and designing men who had shared his captivity, and who 
now flattered his vanity with extravagant ideas of his con- 
sequence and claims as the hereditary King of the Mahratta na- 
tion, he soon exhibited symptoms of dissatisfaction with the de- 
pendent and limited sovereignty to which he had been raised. 

Such feelings were not unnatural, under the circumstances, 
to the descendant of a long line of kings, who, even amid the pri- 
vations of his captivity, had been treated with the pageant forms 
of sovereignty : and every excuse was, therefore, to be made for 
him. It was no less necessary, however, that his extravagant 
pretensions should by all possible means be repressed. Accor- 


* Parl. Papers, 508. 
11 
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dingly we find that Captain Grant Duff lost no opportunity of 
impressing him with a just sense of his position; discountenanced 
on every occasion the indulgence of his ambitious projects ; and 
never failed to notice, in the strongest terms ofreprehension, any 
attempt, on the part of His Highness, to extend his intercourse 
or connexions beyond the limits presented by the troaty. ‘‘To 
hold the most distant intcrcourse with foreign powers,” he in- 
formed him on one occasion, “ was just signing the order for the 
sequestration of his own territory. * 

Under the firm but friendly and judicious guidance of this 
able and efficient officer, the young Prince gradually acquired 
habits of business, and a considerable acquaintance with the 
principles and details of the government, and in 1822 he was 
formally vested with the direct management of the country under 
the general control of the Resident, as provided by treaty. 

The administration of the country, under His Highness’ 
government, continued for a series of years to be the subject 
of general admiration. It was pre-eminent among native stutes 
for the general mildness and equity of its rule, and for the 
utility and eatent of its public works. The traveller, as he 
passed through the Satara torritory, bore witness to the pros- 
perity of the country and the apparent comfoit and contentment 
of the people—successive Governors who visited the Raja’s 
court were favorably impressed with his character, and testified 
their bigh admuration of Jus rule—and the Home Authorities 
cordially re-echocd their tribute of praise. 

The late Sir Robert Grant has remarked, that the administra- 
tion of the Raja, like every thing clsc about him, has been over- 
praised Jn this opinion we are not disposed to concur. With 
the exception of the management of the Jaghirdars—which, 
as will hereafter be shewn, was marked by a spiut of unjust 
encroachmout—the government of the Satara state appears to 
have been deserving of all the praise that was bestowed on it 


* The occasion on which the above warning was given occurred within a few months 
after the ratiicatiou of the treaty, when the Raja made a proposal that he should have 
cognizance of the affairs of lis own immediate caste all over the country. Satisfied 
that this Mok ee ta had originated with some of his intriguing relations, and believ- 
ing that the Raja himself did not consider 1t to be in any way objectionable, the Re- 
sident, nevertheless, warned him thatif the smallest attempt of the kind had been 
made clandestinely, he would have been under the necessity of representing it to Ins 
government as a direct infringement of the obligation by which he was bound to 
abide. He at the same time took the opportunity of impressing u him im a 
friendly but decided tone, “the immediate danger that would be incurred by his hold- 
ing the most distant imtercourse with foreign subjects, and that wth foreign pees 
tf was just signing the order of sequestration Jor his own territory.—Parl. Pap. 512. 

At a later period we find that a native of good family was expelled from Satara, by 
the same ofhcer, for having become the channel of some communication between 
Scindia and the Raya Itwould have been well for his Highness had equal vigilance 
bean exercised by all Grant Duff's successors. 
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But its efficiency and success are to be ascribed, not so much to 
the personal character and capacity of the Raja, as to the 
admirable arrangements of the first British Resident, by whom 
the foundation of the government was laid. 

The name of Grant Durr must be familiar to all our readers 
as the able and impartial Historian of the Mahratta Empire : 
but probably few of them have had opportunities of knowing 
his great capacity for civil and political administration. We 
are happy, therefore, to have it in our power to lay before them 
a brief outline of the system of Government which he so suc- 
cessfully introduced into the Satara state. 


The mode in which our political influence was exercised, at 
the courts of the different native states, which, at the close of 
the Mahratta war became subject to the control of the British 
Government, varied almost as much as the personal characters 
of the agents employed. Tho general tendency of their policy, 
however, was in a direction opposite to the system pursued by 
the majority of Officers in those portions of the conquered 
territories which at the same period came under our direct rule. 

It is no disparagement to the numerons very able men in- 
cluded in the latter class—the predecessors of our present race 
of Collectors, Magistrates and Judges—to say, that, with scarcely 
an exception, they attempted to-effect, in the compass of a 
few years, the work of generations; and, as a natural consce- 
quence, not only frequently failed, but occasionally produced 
results the very reverse of what they intended. They found 
the Revenue and Police administration of the country in the 
utmost confusion: and it would have been strange if zealous 
and energetic men, entrusted with ample powers, in such situa- 
tions, had not frequently attempted to stimulate artificially the 
maturity of reforms, which can be only permanent when they 
are the growth of ages. 

The prevalent error of most politica’ officers was of an oppo- 
site character. Tho nature of their dutics rendered them better 
acquainted with, and more disposed to pay attention to, the 
feelings of the upper classes of vatives, than the Collectors and 
Judges in our own districts, who, under the influonce of Revenue 
Boards and Sudder Adaluts, were reforming perhaps somewhat 
too vigorously on the modcls of Blackstone, Malthus, and 
Bentham Our Residents and Political Agents, on the other 
hand, acting through, and more or less influenced by, Native 
Durbars, pursued a somewhat too conservative line of conduct. 
Some suffered abuses to exsist, from a fear of exciting prejudice 
by unpalatable reforms. Others clung to the hope of stimulating 
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healthy independent action, by a steady adherence to the princi- 
ples of non-intervention. But, with some brilliant exceptions, 
few left behind them any such improvements as might have 
been expected from the vast power and influence, the brilliant 
talents, and the sincere wish to do good, which so many of them 
possessed. 

The course steered by Grant Duff scems to have heen, as 
nearly as possible, the happy medium between these two errone- 
ous extremes. 

In addition to judgment, energy, and talents for business 
of no ordinary kind, he possessed, in an eminent degree, the 
power of appreciating the character of the people over whom 
he was placed, and of adapting his measures to suit their pecu- 
liarities. Where a practice was vicious, and its reform not 
incompatible with the national character, no period of prescrip- 
tion was permitted to sanotion the abuse: but, on the other 
hand, he seems never to have forgotten, that after a brief period 
the state was to be handed over to native management, with no 
direct control from any European authority. Hence he never 
committed the common error of providing for the management 
of the state machinery which, though admirable in itself, and 
working well under the vigilant and practised cye of the English 
Engineer, was too fine and complicated for the ignorant or 
apathetic native workman. 

After retiring from India, Captain Grant applied himself to 
the improvement of an ample estate which came to him with 
the name of Durr, and he is now, we believe, honorably dis- 
tinguished among the able, intelligent, and energetic men who 
have made the farming of Fife, the Lothians, and Aberdeen, a 
pattern to even the best cultivated districts of England. It has 
often struck us, that the same character of practical sagacity 
which distinguishes the successful Scotch Agriculturist is clearly 
traceable in the system of Government which formed the work 
of his earlier years. 

When he assumed the Government of the districts which were 
to form the future kingdom of Satara, every thing was in dis- 
order: and many important branches of the administration had 
not so much to be re-modelled as created. Where former prece-' 
dents might be safely followed, he seems to have set before 
himself the practice of the best rulers in the best times, and 
steadily to have worked on this model, regardless alike of more 
faultless theories or the vicious customs of later years. Where 
the altered state of affairs rendered it necessary to lay down new 
rules, he legislated with the enlightened views of a statesman, 
who, with his eyes fixed on some fofey object of distant attain- 
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ment, never forgot the nature and characteristic defects of the 
instruments with which it was to bo acquired. 

He had to organize the Dursar of a prince nursed with 
ideas of his own importance as extravagant as those of an Em- 
peror at Pekin, and used to means and powers as narrow as those 
of a king of strolling players. The great nobles were used to 
none but nominal and theoretical fealty—those of inferior rank 
were some of them rustic mountain chiefs—others broken down 
denizens of the dissipated courts at Puna or Gwalior; while 
the few who had been faithful adherents of the royal family in 
its debasement, were ill-fitted, by early training, to fill their old 
places about their Prince when trusted with real powers and 
responsibilities. 

‘fo introduce duoc subordination among such discordant ele- 
ments—to assign to cach his appropriate place—and to enforce 
the performance of duties under an cntircly new regime, 
would of themselves have demanded a rare union of personal 
weight of character with the power of appreciating and attend- 
ing to petty and apparently unimportant details. Many men 
would have considered the subject as either beneath their notice, 
or as likely to be best arranged if left entirely to the Raja and 
his courtiers: but Captain Grant judged otherwise ; and to this 
day the organization of the Court, the laws of precedence, the 
duties of the various officers, the amount and mode of disburs- 
ing and checking every branch of the expenses of the Raja's 
household, down to the minutest item, are regulated on the rules 
he laid down; and the judgment with which this was done is 
shewn by the result. The Durbar has always been reckoned, 
by competent judges, one of the most orderly native Courts in 
India, and one of the very few, which, for thirty ycars, has never 
been involved in any pecuniary difficulties, either as regarded 
the public or private treasury of the sovereign: and we have 
been assured that the order and regularity of all disbursements 
of the household more resembled that of an English Nobleman 
than of a Mahratta Raja. 

There is probably no other portion of the territory conquered 
from the Peishwa, except Satara, in which the REVFNUE settle- 
ment made at the first conquest is still unchanged, or free from 
glaring defects which call loudly for reform. In all this portion 
of Captain Grant's arrangements, we trace the same proof of 
practical shrewdness and sagacity, and of power to adapt his 
measures to the circumstances with which he had to deal, 
which distinguished his proceedings in other branches of ad- 
ministration. 

His antiquarian researches might well have tempted him, as 
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they have so often tempted others, to recal land tenures to what 
he might imagine them to have been in the time of Manu. 
Or economical theories, true enough on the banks of the 
Thames or the Forth, might have led him astray, with a 
still larger section of our Indian administrators, into hasty per- 
petual settlements, attempts to create a race of landlords, or 
other fiscal experiments, captivating in theory, but as little 
adapted to the tenures and customs of the country, as an English 
farmer's top-boots and great coat are to the person of the Dekhan 
Ryot. And there was yet a third and still more dangerous 
error, of which many instances might be cited elsewhere, that of 
continuing, as sanctioned by the custom of the country, the 
system of universal farming to the highest bidder, and conse- 
quently of equally universal rack-renting, oppression and misery, 
which had long prevailed every where under the Peishwa’s 
Government. 

Into none of these errors did Captain Grant fall. He appears 
to have diligently enquired into the characteristics of the Land 
Revenue settlements, in the best times within the memory of 
man ; to have discovered where, and when, and why, the Ryots 
were most prosperous, and the Revenue most flourishing ; and 
wherever he discovered the traces of a tenure, sanctioned by 
both the usage of the country and the practice of the best native 
rulers, he did his best to restore, define, and render it as perma- 
nent, as detailed records could make it. 

Here, as in almost every other portion of the Peishwa’s domi- 
nions, the necessity of a systematic SuRvry was carly apparent ; 
and survey operations were commenced, almost as soon as the 
permanent tranquillity of the country was secured, and a regular 
scheme of Government organized. In almost every other dis- 
trict of our acquisitions from tle Mahrattas, these carly surveys 
have proved useless, or worse than uscless. In Satara alone, 
the survey conducted by Captain Adams of the Bombay Army, 
under the instructions of Grant Duff, is still the standard 
authority on all points to which it was originally intended that 
it should apply. 

This difference in result is casily accounted for. In other 
districts, our Revenue officers attempted not only more than it 
was possible to perform, but more than was immediately required 
for any practical purpose. They found land measures of ever- 
varying standard, and often conveying no precise information 
as to the superficial quantity of land, with assessments almost 
always arbitrary and ill-defined in amount. The want of a gene- 
ral re-measurement and re-assessment of the land, according to 
uniform standards, was obvious enough : but, to supply these 
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wants, even now tasks to the utmost all the talent, professional 
skill, and experience in Revenue management, which can be 
brought to bear on the subject. Yet the undertaking, on the 
most extensive and complete scale, was entered upon in almost 
every collectorate of the newly-conquered districts, at a time when 
we knew little of the country, its resources, or its tenures,—the 
processes of its agriculture—the character, or even the language, 
of its inhabitants. 

It is hardly necessary to describe what followed. It was soon 
discovered, that, owing to overhaste in the execution of the work, 
and want of competeut or trustworthy native agency, even the 
correctness of the measurements and other mechanical parts of 
the work could not be relicd on ; while all that related to the 
assessment of the land was so lamentably erroneous, that it was 
frequently thrown aside as useless, without an attempt being 
made to apply it as the basis of cven a single annual settlement. 
Thus, in most cases, the ouly result of a vast expenditure of 
money, talent, and energy, was to unsettle the minds of the 
cultivators; to make our intentions the object, at once of sus- 
picion and ridicule ; and to render more difficult than before the 
task of settling tho land Revenue of the country on a certain and 
permanent basis. 

In Satara alone, the practical good sense of Captain Grant 
saved the survey from such a lamentable failure. He saw that 
no practical good was likely to result from ‘the attempt to enforce 
unifurmity of system’ where custom had sanctioned differences of 
tenure, or where local peculiarities were observable in the cha- 
racter of the country or its population. He knew that it was 
vain to attempt regulating the demand of a Jandlord (which was 
the position in which Government stood throughout the Mahratta 
territory) by any invariable standard, applicable alike to the 
fertile or the barren district—to a population of cultivators, 
wealthy, industrious, and intelligent ; and to one poor, apathetic 
and ignorant. Ho saw that almost the only pressing practical 
want, which a survey could at that period supply, was the de- 
ficiency or incompleteness of records of measurement and other 
tangible elements for forming a scttlement : and he consequent- 
ly directed the chief attention of his survey officers to these ob- 
jects. Boundaries of villages and fields were ascertained and 
marked : the superficial extent of lands, especially those which 
claimed to be rent free, was measured ; and of all these particu- 
lars careful and intelligible records were preserved. 

In forming his assessments,— instead of nice estimates of gross 
and net produce, grounded on elements so varying and uncertain 
as almost to defy calculation, Captain Grant proceeded. much as 
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any practical and humane man would, on succeeding to an estate 
of whose resources he had little certain knowledge, and few 
trustworthy records. He ascertained, as nearly as he could, 
what his tenants had actually paid in former years—he judged 
for himself, from the appearance of the people, their villages and 
lands, the facility and uniformity of collections, and other obvi- 
ous marks of prosperity or poverty—-whether the demand had 
borne hard on them or otherwise—whether he should listen to 
the clamor of the cultivators for abatement, or to the invariable 
advice of his native subordinates to enhance his asscssments— 
and having thus settled, on plain common sense data, what he 
thought the cultivators could afford to pay, and yet thrive on 
the remainder, he troubled himself little with enquiring whether 
the institutes of Mann sanctioned a tax of the fifth or the tenth 
of the produce, or with calculations as to whether his demand 
were 4d of the gross, or 4 of the net produce of the soil. If 
he found that the assessments thus settled were paid in an or- 
dinary season without difficulty, he fixed them permanently, as 
the extreme limit of the Government demand. If otherwise, he 
reduced them, acting invariably on the golden rule, that, where 
perfect accuracy is unattainable, it is best to err on the side 
of moderation. 

During the quarter of a century which has since elapsed, our 
own Collectorates, which were once ruled by the Peishwa, have 
been the theatre of constant changes; at one time taxed at the 
rates and on the system of their former Governors—then rapidly 
surveyed and assessed according to the most approved modern 
European theories—anon a want of practical adaptation to the 
circumstances of the country became unmistakeably apparent 
in the new order of things, and the old Mahratta system was 
revived: whilst in some districts, a mongrel assessment, inter- 
mediate between the two, was devised and levied for several 
seasons. It is only within the last twelve yoars, that by the 
joint efforts of Mr. Williamson, the late Revenue Commissioner, 
Mr. Goldsmid, the present Revenue Secretary to the Government 
of Bombay, and Captain Wingate, of the Engineers, a systematic 
revision of measurements and rates has becn commenced on a 
practical plan: and it will be several years before this survey 
and assessment, which bids fair to be at length all that could 
be desired, can be completed throughout even the Dekhan dis- 
tricts of our acquisitions from the Peishwa. 

The surveys conducted by Grant Duff in Satara have no pre- 
tensions to the completeness of these Juter operations, in any 
one particular ; but they still preserve their original character 
of perfect practical adaptation to the purpose for which they 
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were desigued ; and an appeal to “ Adams Sahib's survey, or 
‘Grant Sahib's settlements,” is, to this day, ‘an end of all 
strife,” on any point to which they relate. 

Similar principles seem to have guided, and equal success 
attended, the arrangements made by Grant Duff for the PoLIcE 
of this tract of country. In the report on the territories con- 
quered from the Pcishwa, by the Hon'ble Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone, will be found a graphic sketch of the Mahratta system 
of Police, as he found it on the conquest of the country. He 
points ont its excellencics and defects, and indicates, in almost 
prophetic terms, the points in which any system we might intro- 
duce would be likely to fail. Our limits forbid our making any 
extract: but we would recommend to any devoted admirer of the 
superior excellence of our own Police, and to any one who is 
puzzled to account for the continued prevalence of violent crime 
in our oldest settled districts, a perusal of Mr. Elphinstone’s 
pregnant remarks on the subject; which, like all he wrote, had 
an application far more extended than the particular case under 
discussion. 

It is sufficient to say of the system of Polive established by 
Grant Duff, and maintained to the present day, that, whilst most 
of the faults of the old Mahratta administration were lessened, 
if not entirely removed, its characteristic excellencies were pre- 
served. This is not the place fur entering into lengthened 
details: but to those who have seen the native system in opera- 
tion in a well-goverucd native state, much will be conveyed in 
the remark, that Satara is probably the only part of the Dekhan, 
where the ancient village Police, with its powers and responsi- 
bilities, has been kept up unimpaired.* 

The result justifies the opinions of Mr. Elphinstone, and the 
measures of his assistant. Notwithstanding the local difficulties 
arising from the strength of the country, and the cxistence of 
large communities of Ramusis and other semi-barbarous and 
predatory tribes—difficulties greater, probably, than in any 
part of the Peishwu’s dominions, Candvish excepted—there 
is no portion of those dominions which has enjoyed such 
complete immunity from any thing approaching systematic 
resistance to Government, or where person and property are so 


* Among many other records of Grant Duff’s well-directed zeal for the organization 
of an effective government service is a code of instructions for all officers, but especial- 
iy village officers, pointing out clearly and succinctly the duties of each, the various 
channels acponien for the transaction of every kind of business, and particularly the 
arrangements established for the maintenance of tranquillity, the administration of civil 
and criminal justice, and the repression of crime. This brief code has ever since been 
annually read over to the village officers, assembled at the time of the Revenue settle- 
ment, and few expedients could be devised better culenlated to remind them of their 
more important duties, which in our own provinces they are so frequently left to Jearn 
as they best can. 


K | 
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secure from violent crime Rebellion has been raging on the 
very border, in Kolapur, Sawunt Waru, and the Southern 
Mahiatta country to the South; and something closely ap- 
proaching rebellion has becn repeatedly experienced in the 
presence of organized bands of plunderers under Vomaj., 
Ragoj. Bangna, and other robber chiefs of local fame in 
the Puna and Nuggur districts to the North, where, some- 
times for months together they have levied black mail, unre- 
sisted by the inhabitants, and successfully cluded a large police 
force and considerable bodies of troops of the line. But 
the Satara distuicts have for thirty years enjoyed the most perfect 
immunity from disturbance of any hind :* and in no case has 
any rebel or free-booter been furly piuved to have taken refuge 
in the Satara territory, without the certamty of lis being speedily 
se1zed and surrendered to his own government for pumsh- 
ment. 

Our remarks on the system of Revenue and Police admunis- 
tration adopted by Captaim Giant Dufl have detained us so long, 
that we have no tune to desciibe the Courts of Crvin and Crimi- 
NAL Jusrich which he organized, or the sunple and comprehen- 
sive Regulations which he diew up to guide judicial othcers 
in the administration of justice Neither have we space to 
enumerate the internal unprovements. The roads and buidges, 
the aqueducts and other public works which he either executed, 
or planned and left to be completed by the Raya under the advice of 
his actixe and public spirited successor Still less can we detail 
his judicious ineasures to rescue the finest of the ancient build- 
ings at Byapur from inevitable destiuction, or lis antiquarian 
and histotical rescarclies, of which he has left an ample and en- 
during monument in his admnable “ History of the Mahrattas.” 
But the iminediate object of the present article requires that wo 
should not altogether pass ovcr in silence the constant attention 
he paid to the training of his royal pupil. It was lis constant 
practice, while he held the 2¢1ns of Government, to associate the 
Raya and his brothers with him in the transaction of all public 
business, pointing out to them the reason of all that was done, 
and explaining to them, and interesting them 1n, all his plans of 
public umprovernent—in this, as in all other matters, sparing no 
pains, and omitting no personal sacrifice, by wluch he might 
ensure the future good Government of tho country, when he 
himsclf should be far from the scene of his labors. 


Such in buef outline, was the admirable system of Govern- 
ment planned and matured by the genus of Grant Duff. Hav- 


* The resistance of Akulkote to the authority of the Raya in 1629 oan scarcely be 
reckoned a8 mvalidating the truth of this remark. 
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ing intrusted his royal pupil with the direct management of 
the country in 1822, he returned to his native land in theearly part 
of the following year. A quarter of a century has since passed 
away: but the name of GranTr Sanis 1s still fambar as a 
household word in every hut and hamlet of the countrv. 

The reader will now have no difficulty in understanding how 
it came to pass that the Raja of Satara attained so gieat a pre- 
cminence among the native rulers of India. He was doomed 
in after years to become the dupe and victim of interested and 
designing men: but the fabric of political and civil polity 
which Grant Duff had so skilfully reared, remained intact, and 
continues to this day—a monument of the practical wisdom 
and sagacity of its founder. This, indced, constitutes the 
great merit of Pertab Sen’s reign. No lapse of vears— 
no subsequent change of feelings and circumstances ever 
induced him to alter the established system of Gorern- 
ment. It would have been well for Ins future happiness 
and fame had he adhered with equal steadincss to the 7ules 
of conduct which his great masters so anxiously impressed upon 
him. But Jus actions soon proved that he was as regard- 
less of the one, as he was nnudful of the other. His first object 
was—and it continued the ruling passion of his life—to eman- 
cipate himself, as far as practicable from the future control of 
the Resident. The form and vigilant guardianship of Giant 
Duff—of whom he never fuled to speak with affection, but 
whom he feared as well as loved—had latterly been felt a some- 
what irksome bondage: he determined therefore, not to submit 
quetly to any such thraldom under his successor. Dis grand 
aim was to reign supreme over his own immediate subjects, 
and above all to establish a mght of absolute control over the 
affairs of the Jaghirdars To the attainment of these objects 
(to which were soon added other projects of a more reprehen- 
sible character) all lus future etlorts were unceasingly directed. 

It is hero important to remark, what has indeed been already 
indicated, that after the Raja had been entrusted with the direct 
management of the state, no disposition had been evineed, on 
the part of the Government or its representative, to exercise 
any interference in the details of the admimistration beyond 
such a general controlling authouty as might be required to 
maintain the gencral tranquillity and to prevent misrule im a 
country which was avowedly under our protection. But the 
relations which had been established with the Jaghirdars, who 
equally with the Raja were under our protection and guarantee, 
rendered it especially incumbent on the Resident to, watch over 
their interests, and prevent any infringement of their nights. 
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Some of these chiefs traced their descent back to the earliest 
periods of Mahratta history: others were the representatives of 
the hereditary counsellors and aristocracy of Sivaji and his 
descendants. Two or three generations had passed since they 
had paid allegiance to the Rajas of Satara. They boasted a 
more ancient ancestry than their nominal lord paramount, the 
Peishwa, and had been tacitly allowed under the Puna govern- 
ment, to exercise an authority nearly independent within their 
own Jaghirs. On tho subversion of the Peishwa’s dynasty, 
their Jaghirs were freely restored to these chiefs: and they 
were, of thcir own choice, made feudatories of the Satara state, 
on receiving a special guarantee from the British Government 
for the preservation of their rights and privileges. The separate 
agreements entered into with each of them, as well as the 
treaty with the Raja, requircd all transactions affecting their 
interests to be regulated in concert with the Resident. 

The object of attaching these chiefs as feudatorics of the Raja 
was to impart additional strength and dignity to his Govern- 
ment: but the arrangement was now found to be attended with 
inconvenience, and ultimately led to much discussion and 
embarrassment. Not satisfied with the exercise of a gencral 
control over the administration of their estates (such as the 
British Government exercised over the Raja himself) His High- 
ness interfered in their affairs on every possible occasion and on 
the most trifling pretexts, and endeavoured to render them en- 
tirely subservient to his will. In utter disregard of the obliga- 
tions of good faith, and of the stipulations of treaty, he even 
went so far as to propose that the British guarantee should be 
set aside on the death of the present incumbents, and evinced 
@ strong inclination to revive the ancient practice of the Mahrat- 
ta empire, under which the Rajas of Satara exercised the 
prerogative of creating and removing Jaghirdars at pleasure, 
and of imposing managers upon such of them as were suspected 
of disaffection or mismanagement in the administration of their 
Jaghirs. 

Against these unauthorized encroachments there were, of 
course, frequent appeals to British authority. The office of Resi- 
dent was at this time held by an officer of high reputation and 
experience. Of the different able men who represented Bri- 
tish interests at Pertab Sen's Court, no one appears to have 
excecded Colonel Briggs in an ardent desire to promote the best 
interests of the Satara state, or in the success with which he 
encouraged its ruler in the work of public improvement. And 
he has left behind him many substantial proofs of this well- 
directed zcal. But with all his high qualifications in other 
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respects, he did not possess the judgment, temper and tact 
which were required to restrain the Raja within the prescribed 
limits of his authonty. He appears to have meddled too much, 
and in matters of too trivial a nature: and too often his inter- 
ference led to no other result than unseemly altercations and 
mutual loss of confidence. Had the Resident confined the 
exercise of jus controlling authority to subjects of importance, 
and taken adequate measures to render lis interference of good 
effect, he would have bettcr upheld lis own influence, and the 
supremacy of lis Government, and at the same time have put a 
more cfiectual check on the Raja's encroachments. As it was, 
the good that resulted was neutralized by its evil effects on His 
Highness’ mind. He became more and more tenacious of his 
prerogative, and more impatient of control: and, in lus efforts 
to carry out ns wishes, he evinced a want of candor, and on one 
or two occasions a disregard for truth, which were singularly at 
variance with the apparent openness and sincauity of his 
manner. 

Although the Raja had thus given such decisive indications 
of a resolute determination to exceed the limits of the authority 
presciibed by the treaty of Satara and by the agreements with 
the Jaghirdars, there appeared no grounds for suspecting that 
His Highness’ views extended further than the establishment of 
an absolute control within the limits of Ins own teriitory. 
But the keen penctration of Colonel Briggs, sharpened probably 
by the recent discovery of a petty intrigue which the Raja had 
treacherously attempted against himself, foresaw the danger 
into which lis vanity and his eatravagant ambition, uuless wateh- 
ed and restrained, were likely to lead him. Ina very able report 
Which he submitted to Government, on the eve of quitting Satara, 
he discloses his apprehensions 1n terms which have often been 
before quoted ; but which, from the striking fulfilmcnt they were 
so soon to rective, ale worthy of being introduced on the present 
occasion :— 


“ Fo 1s, however, tenacious of lus prerogative, and wall every day more 
and more resist our control, It will be fortunate perbaps, for 
His Highness himself, 1f events aflaid this Government an eaily opportunity 
to give him timely warning of the dauger he 1 incwuing, o L should be 
very apprehensive that he may succeed in involving himeclf 11 secret. com- 
munications with those who may, at some intme period, provoke the resent- 
ment of the Government, when it 1s hkhely that a development of a system of 
mntryrue with His Highness may take place, which wall altogethor shake our 
confidence, and may lead to lis ultimate 1uin “» 


The ink was scarcely dry, with which these prophetic words 
t 


* Parl, Papers, 420. 
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were recorded, when intelligence reached the Government of His 
Highness having entered into some secret intrigues with the 
Kolapur Durbar, which was at that time disaffected towards the 
British state Although there was no reason to suspect the Raja 
of designs hostile to the British Government, the alleged inter- 
course was viewed 1n a serious light, as constituting, if establish- 
ed, an infraction of a very important article of his engagements 
They consequently directed the assistant in charge of the Resi- 
dency,* to apprize His Highness of the reports which had been 
received and to warn him against the msk of being insensibly 
drawn into a violation of this fundamental condition of the Ticaty 
The Raya having earnestly denied the truth of the 1eport, and 
renewed his professions of gratitude and friendship, his assu- 
rances were accepted and declared to be satisfactory to the Go- 
vernment t 

At a later period of the same ycar (1827), distinct intimation 
was given to Colonel Briggs successo1, bv Ins native Agent, of 
the commencement of that system of treachery and political in- 
trigue which twelve yea1s afterwaids consigned tlus infatuated 
Prince to perpetual imprisonment and exile The accuracy of 
this report was fully coufirmed by the enquiries of the Political 
Agent 1n the southern Mahratta country , and no room was left 
for doubt that a clandestine intercourse had for some time been 
kept up with the Goa state, that presents and moncy had been 
sent to Goa, and that a mission was then about to be dispatchcd 
from Sata1a, with further presents of horses and honovary diesscs 
for the Governor of that settlement f{ 

This was an important crisis in the Rajas justory Had the 
Resident on that occasion interposed the firm eacreise of the 
influence and authority with which he was vested, His Highness 
might have been arrested at the outset of the dangcrous course 
on which he had embarhed But unhappily for the imtcrests of 
both Goveinments, an altered policy was introduced by the new 
Resident at the Satara court—the system, namely, of passive 
non-interfurence—a policy, which, in a state dependant on our 
protection and declaredly subject to our control, can never be 
carried out for any length of time, and which, when attempted, 
Invariably and inevitably entails future embarrassment on tho 


* Colonel Briggs proceeded to 'ngland on medical certificate in the beginning of 
1827 Tis departure was hastened by the discovery of the imtrigne alluded to in the 
bien and by the incidents of his memorable interview with the Haya which followed the 

18closurc. 


+ Parl Papers, p p 406 1272 


{ Parl Papers, 1022 The accuracy of the information supplied to the Resident at 
this early period, even to the names of the Ageuts employed, was strikingly confirmed 
by the evidence obtained by Coloncl Ovans twelve years afterwards 
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paramount Government, with additional restrictions on the de- 
pendant state; and too often, as in the present case, terminates 
in the irretrievable ruin of its Prince. 

No one knew better than the able but misjudging officer 
who then represented British interests at Satara, that the 
two great defects m the Raja's character were imordinate 
ambition and a passion for intrigue; and that the introduc- 
tion of the non-intercourse clause of the treaty, with the 
heavy penalty attached to the breach of 1t, was specially 
intended to avert the dangers into which the indulgence of 
these feelings was hkely to drawhim. Mr. Elphinstone, 1n van- 
ous parts of his dispatches, notices the :mportance which he at- 
tached to the mgid enforcement of this restriction—Grant Duff, 
as we have scen, denounced in the strongest terms a proposed 1n- 
fraction of 1t, even for innocent purposes—Colonel Bnggs had 
predicted that its infiingement would prove tho cause of Ins ulti- 
mate ruin—and the Government only a few months before, on 
the mere suspicion of a breach of the prohibition, had made 1t 
the subject of a formal representation. And yet, in the face of 
these fucts and opinions, a clandestine communication was per- 
mitted to be opened between the Governments of Satara and Goa, 
and prescnts were allowed to be secretly forwarded to the latter 
state, without any dircct ofhcial warning being addressed to the 
Raya, or any repoit being made on the subject to the Bombay 
Government. 

The two facts we have now noticcd—the mission from the 
Raja to the Governor of Goa, and its haying been passed over 
without any direct notice—aie established on the clearest e11- 
dence, and were admitted, indeed, several yeas afterwards, by the 
Resident himself, who, after the Raja’s deposal, became one of his 
most strenuous advocates In a letter to Dr. Milne, the Ex- 
Raja's accredited agent, dated 14th March 1888, he thus 
wiites .* 

“Thus [the mission to Goa] occurred in my time; and my 
proceedings on it are on record + I thought 1t @ foolish thing 
of His Highness, but not of importance enough (as I did not sce 
a likelihood of his repeating it) to say any thing to him or to 
Government about it. How came it to be found out? 


* Parl. Papers, 1167. 


+ This must have been a mistake. No official 1ecord appears to have been made of 
the tiansaction.—Parl Pap 1022. 


i We find, from a speech delivered by thus officer, at the India House on the 16th 
July 1841, that he had requested Baly1 Punt Nassu [an influential native sudar un- 
connected at that time with the Satara court] to take an opportunity of adverting to the 
subject in conversation with the Raja, as @ mailer he had himself heard of ; and, as u 
friend, from himself to suggest that he ought to avoid all snch communications in 
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The Goa mission was, indecd, “a foolish thing,’ as the Re- 
sidcut remarks but it wasimore than foolish It was a flagrant 
infraction of the letter and spt of a tundamental article of the 
treaty and the determination to overlook 1t was a fatal error To 
this most injudicious forbearance, and to the subsequent remiss- 
ness In protecting the imterests of the Jaghirdars, may be as- 
erbed all the misfortunes which subsequently befvll the Raya 
Iie had been peimitted to commence a foicign intrigue with imn- 
punity * and he was now encouragud, rather than checked, in 
his arbitrary treatment of his feudatory chieftains The conse- 
quence was, he became involved in quarrels with the greater 
numbu of thLm and ain one of the Jaghus,* the people broke 
out in open hostility He contrived, also, on some pretence or 
other, to get the direct management of three of the Jaghuis en- 
tuely into his own hands and tho other two narrowly oscapud 
the same fate In shoit, the sequestiation of all the Jughirs 
seemed to be the gicat olyect of his ambition In all thvse mea 
suics he was suppoitid by the Residunt, who claimed for His 
Highness a degiec of absolute sovercignty over the chiefs quite 
incompatible with the due observance of our existing enguge- 
ments with thom t 

There was the less cxeuse for this total relaxution of contiol, 
on the put of the Residcut, because the general principles by 
which ou) intervention should be 1¢ gulated were clearly indicated 
on different occasions by Mr J.Jphmstone, as well as by his suc- 
ecssor in the Government} Both these eminent men concurred 
in opinion that the Raja should be allowed as much freedom of 
action, as was possible, in the internal Government of his coun- 
tiy, the administration of which, throughout lis reign, continued 
to be the sulyject of general admiration but they at the same 
time enforced the necessity of watching with vigilance his pro- 
ceedings towards the Jayhirdus ‘Lhis caution would have buen 
necessary unde any circuinstances, fur the strict maintcnance of 
our obligations towiids these chiefs but it was more espccially 
called fur by the strong disposition which His Highness had 
shewn to encroach on their rights—a disposition which was in 


futmie ' This statement is confirmed by the evidence of Bali; Punt himeelf, to whom 
ie ape further remarked, that “‘ the affacr would be the ausn of the Maharaj and 
iis Rey 


* The Jaghir of the Raya of Akulkote 

+ The terms of the agreements with these chicfa not only guaranteed the integrity 
of their estatcs, but required that all transactions affecting shen should be regulated 
in concert with the Resident 


t The late Sir John Malcolm 
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striking contrast with the general mildness and justice of his rule 
over his own immediate subjects. 


The Raja's pretensions were now no longer to be confined 
within the limits of his own territory. In 1831, he advanced a 
claim, for the first time, to the full rights of sovereignty, present 
and prospective, over the whole of the estates of his feudatory 
chiefs, whether situated within or without the Satara boundary. 
The acknowledgment of this right would have led to ‘‘ the exten- 
sion of the arm of his sovereignty” (as Mr. John Warden ex- 
pressed it) not only into the heart of Khandeish, but even be- 
yond the Dekhan itself into the Southern Concan, where one of 
the chiefs possessed landed property. The validity of the claim 
was strenuously supported by Colonel Lodwick, who had in the 
early part of the yeur succeeded tu the office of Resident. It was 
unanimously decided, however, by Lord Clare’s Government, 
that the sovereign rights of the Raja were circumscribed within 
the boundaries of the Satara state, as defined by the treaty, and 
did not extend to any territory situated beyond those limits. 
This decision was confirmed by the Government of India. 

It is now quite unnecessary to enter into the merits of this 
question, which gave rise to much subsequent discussion. Of 
the zntentions of the framer of the treaty, there cannot be the 
shadow of a doubt. With the full knowledge we possess of the 
principles by which Mr. Elphinstone was influenced in establish- 
ing the Satara state, it is altogother impossible to believe, for an 
instant, thatin framing the treaty he could have contemplated 
the extension of the Raja’s sovereignty, with all the attendant 
evils of a divided jurisdiction, into isolated portions of the British 
territories. The wording of the Treaty and of the Schedule 
annexed to it was, no doubt, deficient in clearness and precision. 
But, if we interpret one part by another, we can acarccly fail to 
arrive at the same conclusion as the Bombay Government did. 
The 7th article of the Treaty specifies that “‘ the possessions of 
the Jaghirdars within His Highness’ territory are to be under 
the guarantce of the British Government;” and the schedule, 
annexed to the treaty, after specifying the boundaries of the 
Satara territory and enumerating the different pergunnas and vil- 
lages, contained within these boundaries adds, “‘ together with the 
possessions of the Raja of Akulkote, the Punt Suchew, &c.” The 
accidental omission to add the words “within the before men- 
tioned limits” created all the difficulty. That such was the intend- 

ed meaning seems clearly deducible from all that goes before.* 


{_ * The only difficulty attendant on this conatruction is the argument u 
j Lodwick—that the above mentioned restricuon would have altogether exelaacy’ cn 


xr. | 
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Nor does any doubt appear to have arisen on the subject, on 
the part either of the Buitish or the Satara authorities, for a 
dozen years after the conclusion of the Treaty’ Wo find, that, 
during this period, the Buitish authoritics at Puna had mvaii- 
ably and without challenge exercised jurisdiction over the pos- 
sessions of the Punt Suchew situated on the northern bank of 
tho Nira Moreover, on the occasion of receiving a proposal for 
adoption from this chef in 1427, Is Highness 1 the first m- 
stance applied to Lnow “ the intentions of the British Govern- 
ment as to the property of the Suchew wsthen its [the British 
limits” Tothis communication Mi Elphinstone’s Government | 
thus replied: ‘“ In answer to the Rajas question regaiding the 
Suchew s possesstons en the Biitish territories, he may be in- 
formed, that in this instance the Government will continue them 
to the adopted son’ * This dicision, given eight years after the 
treaty was executed, distinctl) and unequivocally shews the 
construction put upon the disputed question by the distinguish- 
ed personage by whom the Tieaty was framed 

The pide of the Raja was deeply mortified by the rejection 
of lus clams It was the first check given to the unbridled 
power which he had been peimitted to cxercise for a period of 
five years, and was therefore fclt with greater kecnness though 
his wounded feelings were soothcd for a time by the hope that the 
judgment of the Indian Government night be reversed by the 
home authouties Disappomted in this cxpectation, howcver,t 
he appears to have become morc and more impatient of coutrol, 
and gradually estianged himself fiom the Resident, Colonel 
Lodwick Though from the fist he supported His Highness’ 
present claims, he had very propcily interposed his authority, on 


jaglur of the Raya of Akulkote, the wh ole of which 18 situakd beyond thc Satara limits 
But on the other hand the accuracy of the interpictation “ems to be proved (as Mr 
Warden has argued) from the very first line of the Schedule of the treaty, which, mm de 
fining the territory ceded to the Raja, speesfes “ that portion of Nirthun im the 
Pana Piant, and that share of Seruul which lies south of the Nera race Now, as 
the vholk. of the Sirwul distuict belongs to the Pant Suchew—part of 1t being on the 
North, avd part on the South bank—the irre-:stuble conclusion 18, that that part of it 
which hes to the northward of the river as it 18 not once alluded to 1m the treaty, never 
was intended to be placed undcr the Raa’s sovereignty at all—Pai] Paper, 544 


* Pal Paper, 343 


+ It has been stated by some of the Rajas partisans that the court had decided in 
favor of his claims, 1 them letter of the 26th September 1634, which contains the 
fullowiug passage “ In default of heirs, by birth or al Dae the obligation of ow 
guarantce ceases and the japlirs must lapse to the Raja” But“ ow guarantec” 
isdimited by the 7th article of the Ircaty, to “the possessions of the Jaghudars 
within his Highness’ forrdory, his Claim to which bed all along been recogmzed by 
the Bombay Government hat authority disputed only his sovereignty over pos 
pessions situated im Brilish territory and to this question, the Courts letter docs not 
make the slightest allusion —Parl Pape, 195 
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various occasions, in order to shield some of the chiefs from 
insult and oppression, and had in consequence incurred the 
Raja's displeasure. The Raja, in short, considered himself to be 
an injured Prince—injured by the Government who had refused 
to recognize his pretensions to sovereignty over the possessions 
of his chiefs in British territory ; andinjured by the Resident who 
protected these chiefs from oppression within the Sutara domi- 
nions. To avenge himself of these fancied wrongs, he gradu- 
ally ceased to consult the Resident on the affairs of his govern- 
ment, and paid little respect to hisadvice when it was proffered. 

Simultaneously with the decline of Colonel Lodwick’s influ- 
ence, His Highness appears to have withdrawn his confidence in 
a great degree from his own ministers, and to have attached 
himself to other advisers. His new counsellors were men of 
mostuuprincipled character ; and they soon established a complete 
ascendancy over their master. To their evil and corrupt coun- 
sels are to be ascribed many of the acts which so soon involved 
him in ruin. 

The period of his fall was now rapidly approaching. Having 
shaken off the control of the British representative at his court, 
this misguided Prince, in utter disregard of the obligations of 
treaty and of good faith, clandestinely appointed a native agent 
in Bombay for the purpose (as he afterwards avowed) of trans- 
acting political duties, and of procuring the reversal of the 
decision and orders of the paramount Government, whose 
supremacy he had solemenly stipulated to respect.* From that 
period,t he evinced “an almost hostile disposition” to the 
Resident, and “ acted as he pleased as if he were independent 
of the treaty and of alb control.{ Surely it will not be denied 
that a subject Princo, who had thus insultingly violated two of 


* The Raja assigns, as a reason for his having appointed a foreign agent, Sir Robert 
Grant's neglect to transmit to the home authorities a statement of his claims which 
had heen sent in by the Resident, at Sir Robert's request, in the previous year. 
Although oa reference had been intermediately made to the home authorities regarding 
a case the decision on which, it was supposed, would settle the general question, Sir 
Robert Grant subsequently admitted that the Resident's special report, above referred 
to, had been accidentally mislaid, and consequently had not been forwarded to the 
court, as he had promised end intended. This delay was an untoward occurrence: 
but it afforded not the smallest justification for the insulting infraction of the treaty 
for which it was made the excuse. The paramount Government had three years 
before pronounced a decision on the case; and that decision had not been reversed by 
the home authorities ; and by it therefore, the Raja was bound in honor and good 
faith aap ap to abide. The great oversight made by Sir Robert Grant was in not 
having fully explained the grounds of the decision, and enforced the necessity of its 
strict observance, on the occasions of the interviews he had with the Raja, at Mahe- 
buleshwur, in the hot seasons of 1835 and 1886. 


+ June 1836, 
$ See Colonel Lodwick's Evidence.—Parl. Paper, p. p. 345-6 
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the fundamental conditions on which he received and continued 
to hold his territories, had thereby placed himself entirely at 
the mercy of the British Government, even if he had never tam- 
pered with a single seapoy, or intrigued with any foreign power. 
And these facts, let it be observed, rest on no doubtful autho- 
rity. They are supported by the unimpeachable testimony of 
an officer, who during the whole period of his connection with 
the Satara court, as well as subsequent to his retirement, was 
one of His Highness’ most zealous and strenuous supporters. 
Nor were they, indeed, denied by the Raja himself. He not 
only avowed, but attempted to justify his conduct, and perse- 
vered in his headstrong course, after having been repeatedly, 
warned by the Resident that such perseverance would inevitably 
lead to his ruin. 

The prompt and vigorous interposition of the Government, 
in support of the Resident's authority and in vindication of 
their own rights might even at the eleventh hour have saved 
the infatuated Raja. But unhappily the time for action was 
permitted to pass in deliberation: and in the meanwhile the 
consideration of this question was superseded by disclosures 
of other and more momentous occurrences at the Satara court. 
And this brings us to the consideration of the causes and cir- 
cumstances which more immediately led to the Raja’s deposal. 


We enter on this part of our narrative with much reluctance. 
The “ SaTaRA QUESTION,’ as it is termed, has already been the 
subject of a ten years’ controversy: and it still furnishes a theme 
for periodical declamation. The unprecedented duration of the 
discussion has not arisen either from the difficulty or the impor- 
tance of the subject, but is to be chiefly ascribed to the persever- 
ing and unscrupulous advocacy of a well-paid and well-organized 
agitation. Doubtless there have been many, who, impressed 
with the popular qualities of the Raja and the monstrous wild- 
ness of the intrigues imputed to him, have either questioned the 
reality of his guilt, or arraigned the severity of the punishment 
with which it was visited. Buta far greater number have been 
misled by the daring and flagrant mis-statements with which the 
subject has been so elaborately distorted and obscured. The sti- 
pendiary philanthropist and the professional patriot have vied 
with each other, on the present occasion, in the grossness of 
their calumnics and in the desperate recklessness of their mis- 
representations. 

t does not full within our present purpose to enter at any 
length into the details of this much-vexed question. Our object 
rather is to confine ourselves to a brief outline of the case~—di- 
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vesting the subject of all its minor details, and restricting our 
attention to the leading and essential points. 

It was during the monsoon of 1886—a few weeks after the 
breach of treaty before noticed —that the Government received 
from the Resident the startling intelligence of a treacherous at- 
tempt, on the part of the Raja and his Dewan, to seduce from 
their allegiance, certain Native Officers, and through them the 
seapoys of the 28rd Regiment of Native Infantry, then stationed 
at Satara. Had the Government been aware of the intrigues 
with Goa which had come to Colonel Robertson's knowledge nine 
years before (and which had never since been relinquished) they 
would have been less unprepared for the present announcement. 
But, even in the absence of this information—the recent discus- 
sions on the Jaghir question, the personal bearing of the Raja 
towards Sir Robert Grant at their last interview, and the still more 
recent establishment of a forcign agency for the furtherance of 
his political objects, conld scarcely have failed to satisfy the 
Government of the disafiection of their dependant ally, and of 
his increasing estrangement from their authority. Still, notwith- 
standing these hostile indications, it appeared scarcely credible 
that their highly favored ally could have so far forgotten his 
obligations, or that he could have embarked on so wild and peril- 
lous a scheme. Notwithstanding the monstrous folly, however, 
of the prospect imputed tothe Raja,—the charge came before 
the Government endorsed by the Resident with his personal con- 
viction of its truth. Under such circumstances, further enquiry 
became a matter of imperative obligation. But by what method 
was the requisite investigation to be conducted ? 

No tribunal existed for the trial of political offences imputed 
to a dependent sovereign ally : and perhaps, no mode of pro- 
cedure could have been devised for the purpose that wonld have 
been altogether free from objection. The delegation of tho duty, 
on the present occasion, to a special and secret commission did 
not escape animadversion : and it cannot be denied that it was 
open to strong objections. To some of these we may afterwards 
have occasion to refer. But however inexpedient may have been 
the assembly of such a tribunal at the capita] of a Native state, 
for the trial of its sovereign, it cannot be denied that the Com- 
missioners* discharged the delicate and important duty entrusted 


* The Officers selected for this important duty were the British Resident Coloned 
Lodwick, Mr. Willoughby, the Political Secretary to the Government, and Colonel Ovana, 
the Quarter Master General of the Army. The nomination of the Resident and the 
Political Secretary as Members of the Commission was an objectionable atrangement. 
Tt placed the former, as the local representative of the Government, in a false position 
towards Sry mee aca and practically put his office in Commission for the time 
being ; and it involved the latter, in personal discussions, with whieh, as the official 
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to them with great ability, and, we aro bound to add, with unim- 
peachable impartiality. After a laborious and searching enquiry, 
they came to the unanimous conclusion that the charge had been 
proved both against the Raja and his minister. The evidence on 
which this decision rested, was subsequently corroborated by the 
confession of the minister, and by other collateral testimony. 

From a careful examination of all the testimony adduccd at 
the trial and of the corroborative evidence obtained at a sub- 
sequent period, it appears to us to have been conclusively esta- 
blished ;—-That, after some preliminary interviews with a sub- 
ordinate agent, two clandestine meetings took place between two 
subedars of the 23rd Regiment and Govind Row Dewan, at the 
residence of the latter; that, at the termination of the second 
interview, the two native officers, disguised in dresses obtained 
at a neighbouring shop for the purpose, and attended by the 
Dewan's servant, proceeded iu the night to the palace; that they 
there held a secret interview with the Raja, to whom they were 
introduced by the Dewan; and that the whole tenor of His 
Highness’ language at this mecting unmistakeably indicated hos- 
tile feclings and intentions towards the British Government—his 
declared object being to induce the officers, with as many of their 
men as they could secure, to throw off their allegianee and join 
his ranks on some future occasion when these intentions were to 
be carried into effect.* 


organ and adviser of the Government, he ought not iu any way to have been 
mixed up. But whatever objections might have been urged to the componition of the 
tribunal, as regarded the officral position of its two senior members, it would have 
been difficult to ave chosen three officers ‘better fitted, by persona] character, to 
institute a searching and impartial enquiry. 

They who have spoken of the appootment of the Commission as indicative of a 
hostile feeling on the part of the Government towards the Raja, would do well to re- 
member, that the Resident of that Court was not only an (Officer of high character 
aud long service, but was known to be the firm and strenuous advocate of His High 
ness’ claims in the Jaghir question, in opposition to the recorded opinion of the 
Government. ; ; 

Again—in the whole range of the service it would have been impossible to have 
selected any one whose character for unswerving adberence to what he thought right 
and just than Mr. W1LLOUGHBY. Jiis early political hfe had been passed at the Court 
of the Guicowar, and in Kuttywar, where he will be long remembered, (though not 
the earliest) as the most untiring, most practical, and most successfal of the able 
men who have laboured to suppress the erime of female infanticide. Jlis talents and 
energy brought him at an early period of his career into the Government secretariat: 
but tore than one instance might be cited in which his inflexible refusal to surrender 
his conscientious opinions to the smiles or frowns of those in power, hindered his 
advancement for a time, though it gained him the respect even of those to whom he 
was opposed. ; ; 

Of Colonel Ovans’ character and services, we shall have a more fitting opportunity 
to speak hereafter. 1¢ will be sufficient, for our present purpose, to remark in this 
place that, in clearness, and soundness of judgment, and in unswerving rectitade of 
prrpose, he is second to none in the ranks of the Bombay Army. 


The conclusions above recorded are borne out by the evidence of the Native 
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The force of the evidence, on which these facts were estab- 
lished, waa strengthened rather than weakened, by His Highness 
dufuucc There had been, m the first instance, on the occasion 
of the Resident 1 quirmg him to give up his Dewan, no expres- 
sion of indignation at the bare possibility of the participation 
of his mimstcr or any of his subjects im acts of trvachery and 
hostility to the Buitish Government, and no anxiety evinced to 
punish the guilty authois of such umsdceds And now, when 
he appeared before the Commission for the purpose of hearug 
the nature of the charges preferred against himsclf and his 
minister, with the evidence by which they were supported, thie 
Commission remark that ‘there was considerable difficulty in 
drawing Lis Highness attention to the charges agunst bunsclf 
[the secact intusicw with the Native Officers at the palace} and 
it was long bifore he gave it a distinct demal + He declined the 
repeated offers and advice of the Commissioners to hear the 
statements fiom the mouths of the witnesses themselves--ob 
serving that he had perfect reliince onthe Commission and it is 
worthy of spcciil notice that the only question which he request 
cd to be put to any of the witnesscs, was the following remark 
able one to the Biahman accomplice of the Dewan, “ who first 
commenced this conspuacy—the Brahman on the Mahaiay* No 
attempt whatever was mide, by counter evidence, to disprove the 
reality of the secret visit to the palace, which, had it not taken 
place on the might specificd, must suicly in some way o1 other- 
havo bern eipable of dispioof Nor in the wiitten statements 
laid before the Commission does the Raji make any specific re- 
ference to the special chaige prcferied against him He 
simply disclaims any hostile fcclings, endeavours to impugn 


Officers themselves, men bearmg the very highest characters in then 1¢giment—by 
the Commandant and Staft Ofncers of the Reziment, under whose orders the ube 
dais acted throughout these procec ings and to whom they regululy communicated 
verbally and in writing the occurrenccs as they took place —by the comobonative evi 
dence of the perfume: at whose shop the Oflicers put on then dis,uin—ly the testa 
mony (obtamed under very peculiar cucumstances) of the Dewans domestic servant 
who gave Dk sopaye to the Officcrs on their fst visit to his master 4 house, and after 
the second visit avcompamed them to the palacc—by the statemcut of peison 
named 4bbamolhunty, who saw the Subcdars enter the Palace on the night m question, 
acompanied by the Dewan, and who mentioncd the eneumstance nt the time to three 
of jus fricnds all of whom corroborated the tact—l y the confission of an accomplice 
by whom the sevcral muctings were aranged—and lastly, by the important confession 
of the Dewan bunsclf, a4 taken before the Session Judge at Ahmednuggur, which 
strikingly confiime, in evry essential particulaa the evidence of the other witheascs 
aud or ee 0 proofs : the Rajas guilt ‘ 
or the dctailed evidence on these vazious points see the repoit and proc 
the Commission (Parl Pap 308) and for a condensed suman of fycpeaion ge 
be made to Colonel Ovans statement —( Zbid, 1003 ) 7 


« Pal Pap 313 
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the credibility of some of the witnesses (most unsuccessfully as 
regards the Native Officers*) and dwells upon the improbability 
of the accusations generally, the great benefits he had derived 
from the British Government, and his undiminished attachment 
to the power by whom he had been raised to the throne. Of 
the hollowness of these friendly professions, the reader has had 
abundant evidence in the foregoing pages. 

In the justice of the verdict pronounced by the Commissioners, 
and in their recommendation of visiting the offence with a mild 
penalty, the Bombay Government unanimously acqniesced. They 
were fully satisfied that the Raja had placed himself entirely at 
the mercy of the Paramount Power, and had justly subjected 
himself to the forfeiture of the powers and possessions which he 
had so grossly abused. But a variety of considerations occurred 
to Sir Robert Grant to justify him in following tle dictates of his 
own humane and generous nature, and in recommending a 
lenient course. The Ruja had owed his clevation to British 
favor—he had governed his dominions with credit to himself, 
and with benefit to his subjccts—and his attempt to corrupt the 
fidelity of our native troops, though in itself the most heinous 
offence of which a dependent allv could be guilty, was viewed at 
the time as un act of incredible folly, rather than a crime, into 
the commission of which he had been duped, by the instigation 
of corrupt and unprincipled advisers. Influenced by these fecl- 
ings, and by a sensitive apprehension lest the purity of their 
motives might be suspected, he was anxious that the penalty 
awarded should be such as to inflict a moderate degree of priva- 
tion on His Highness, with the east possible benefit to the 
British Government. In accordance with these views, he recom- 
mended that one of His Highness’ principal Jaghirdars, the 
Raja of Akulkote: whose estate lics beyond the Sutara limits, 
should be altogether disconnected from the Satara state, and 
transfer his allegiance to the British Government. In addition 
to this punishment he proposed to deprive ITis Highness of the 
privilege of having a British Resident stationed at his Court, and 
to appoint a Political Agent for the combined duties of Satara 
and the Southern Muhratta country. 

It is impossible to peruse the able Minute in which the upright 
and enlightened statesman, who then presided over the Bombay 


* It is worthy of particular notice that the overtures wore made in the first instance 
to only one officer, and that the second (specially selected for the purpose on account 
of his high character) was subsequently associated with him by order of the Adjutant 
of the Regiment, for the express purpose of confirming his testimony as to what 
might take place at the secret mterview. This at once nesanres the charge of & 
combination having been got up between the two Subedars for the purpose of crimi- 
nating the Raja. 
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Government, recorded his sentiments on this first part of the 
Satara case, without a deep feeling of regret that the wise and 
merciful policy which 1t recommended had not at once been car- 
ried out * But the Governor-General took a more stern view of 
the case The proceedings of the Satara Commission having 
left no doubt on his mind of the Rajyas gmlt Lord AUCKLAND 
considered his hostility to the British Government, to whom he 
had been indebted for every thing he possessed, to be monstrous 
and unpardonable He refused to admit the principle that in 
such a case the British Government should ‘“ fiom fear of impu- 
tations on the purity of its motives, refiain from the plain course 
of resuming terntories and power which those whom it had en 
trusted with them we1e using for its destruction and saw no 
reason why such treason should not recoil upon those who con- 
trive it, and be made at the same time a source of additional 
strength to the British Government + 

But while the question was still under considcration, the 
mothcr of the convictcd Dewan, finding that her son had been 
dchiveicd up to imprisonment by the Rya without anv apparent 
effort to save him, and that “he was hhely to become the scape- 
goat for the transgressions of otheis fu more c1minal than him 
self forwarded a petition to the Bombay Government, m which 
she indicated the existence of other intiigues at the Satara Court, 
and dcnounccd thei vauious authos by name A rcnewal of the 
enquiry was in conscquence deemed necessary, for the purpose 
of asccrtaining the authotity of this petition, and the truth of the 
alleg itions which it contamed and the task of conducting this 
important cnquiry was entrusted to Colonel Ovans, the Quarter 
Master General of the Aimy, who with a view to the perforinance 
of this special duty, was appointed to officiate as Resident at 
Satara, im supercession of Coloncl Lodwick 

A year had now well nigh elapsed since the first disclosure of 
the Sataraintiugucs T This untoward delay—the blame of which 
must be equally shared between the Local and Supreme Govorn- 


*Pal Paper p 73 


+ Pal Paper p 70—The late M1 Shakespeare was the only member of the Supreme 
Government who considered tne evidence to be msuthcient for the conviction of the 
Raja and bis Dewan What then scemed to Lim so obscure and inexplicable wan 


satisfactorily cleared up by subse yuent enquirics the results of which be did not live 
to witness 


} The Satara Commissioners completed their Report on the Oth Ni 

i r Ne 

Su Robert Giants Minute on the case bens date the 30th January, 1837 eae 
Goveinor Generals Munute was not recorded until the 20¢h Apru follow in Ss 
tmaouths delibetation on a matter whul the Commussion hed investigated and i rteil 
upon in little move than tluee week» —Azam—thrce months were slowed rf A 
vene between the 1eccipt of the petition of the Dewans mothor and the a a ; 
of Colonel Ovans to enquire ito the truth of its allegations ae 


M I 
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menis—was a great evil in itself: but other causes concurred to 

aggravate its mischievous effects. While the Government were 

allowing months to elapse in deliberating on matters which ought 

to have been disposed of in as many days, they left their repre- . 
sentative without instructions, and without the countenance and 

support which, under existing circumstances, were so imperative- 

ly required for the maintenance of his own authority, and for 

upholding the honor and interests of the British Government. 

Sir Robert Grant complained that the Resideut had lost all in- 

fluence over the Raja, and that ho had become an object of his 

personal dislike. But surely the withdrawal of all support from 

him, under such trying circumstances, was not a very likely 

method of re-establishing his influence.* Nor could Sir Robert 

have been blind to the fact, that his own Government had be- 

come equally powerless and equally unpopular at the Satara 

Durbar:—and for very similar reasons. ‘The Raja had been 

checked by the Resident in his oppression of the Jaghirdars, 

and by the Government in his efforts to extend his sovereignty 

to the Northern bank of the Nira. Hence his resentment 

against both authorities ; and his avowed determination to shake 

off their control, and to manage his affairs by forcign agency. 

Under such circumstances, it cannot, we think, admit of a mo- 

ment’s doubt, that the prompt and firm assertion of British su- 

premacy had begome the first and paramount duty of the Govern- 

ment, and that the omission to reinforce the strict observance of 
this essential provision of the treaty was infinitely more prejudi- 

cial to the public interests than even tho delay in deciding on 

the penalty to be inflicted for the offence of tampering with the 

Satara seapoys. The consequences of this inaction on the part of 
the Government, were such xs might have been anticipated. The 

Raja increased the number of his Native agents, and finally put 
himself into the hands of irresponsible, injudicious, and (we fear 

we must add) unprincipled European advisers, who instilled into 

his mind the most fallacious hopes and the most extravagant 

ideas of his claims—and in short, placed every possible obstucle 

in the way of a satisfactory settlement of the case. 


Colonel Ovans assumed charge of the Satara Residency in 
June, 1837, and applied himself with his characteristic energy to 
the prosecution of the enquiry which he had been instructed to 


* If the Government attributed the Raja’s insubordination to the incapacity or 
mismanagement of the Resident, they ought at onee to have exercised their undoubted 
right of oa him: but b sail Pir pg age for - many a 
unsuppo in & position at di ‘ cannot be soqui or : 

a prea towards thelr representative, while they oaterially aggravated the didtoulties 
the Satara Question. 
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institute. These enquiries were followed up, in the face of the 
most formidable obstacles, with great ability and with unflincli- 
ing firmness of purpose, until a long series of treacherous and 
treasonable intrigues were detected and exposed, which at once 
furnished a key to what had before been considered so inexplica- 
ble in the Raju's proceedings. The parties with whom this clan- 
destine intercourse had been principally kept up were the autho- 
rities at Goa, and the Ex-Raja of Nagpur. Following up the 
principle, before laid down, of restricting the present observa- 
tions within the narrowest possible limit, we shall confine our 
attention exclusively to the first of these charges. 

The clear and concise report of Colonel Ovans on the Goa 
intrigues with its appendices of proofs exhibited in the order 
and form in which they were originally obtained ;* the method- 
ized summaries, prepared by Mr. Willoughby, each of which 
forms a digest of the evidence bearing on a specific fact or fea- 
ture of the casc ;t and the masterly analysis of the whole case 
contained in Sir Robert Grant's able and elaborate Minute of the 
5th May, 1888{ bring the subject before in so complete and 
comprehensive a form that it seems scarcely possible for the most 
incredulous to resist its force That various discrepancies, on 
minor points, may here and there be detected in this voluminous 
testimony, cannot bo denied. And indeed the absence of such 
occasional discrepancy regarding a series of transactions extend- 
ing over a period of eleven or twelve years, and deposed to by 
forty or fifty witnesses, some more, some less, immediately con- 
nected with the events which they severally narrate, would rather 
have excited a suspicion of collusion, and have tended to throw 
distrust upon their testimony. But their coincidence on all mate- 
rial points is very remarkable. In truth, when we look at the 
overwhelming mass of separate and independent evidence adduced 
in this case, and tho circumstances (to be presently noticed) 
under which it was obtained, we can scarcely fuil to be impressed 
with its general consistency and with an irresistible conviction of 
its truth. 

Much has been said and written in England, regarding the 
alleged fabrication of documents in the name of the Ex-Viceroy 
of Goa and the use of seals different from those which they were 
intended to represent. Engravings of genuine seals and forged 
seals—of mortules and siccas—have been published and exhi- 
bited with much unnecessary parade, and a great deal of super 
fluous argument has been used, to prove what no one, so far as 


* Parl. Paper, p. 408. See also Colonel Ovan’s Abstract Statement.—Tbid, p. 1668. 
+ Ibid, p. 995 to p, 1026. ¢ Ibid, p. 118. 
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we are aware, ever attempted to deny, and what Colonel Ovans 
was the first person to bring to the especial notice of his Govern- 
ment, viz. that the seals used in the prosecution of these in- 
trigues were different from those used by the Raja. This undis- 
puted fact by no means carries with it the conviction that the 
use of these seals was not authorized by the Raja.* But even 
the admission of their absolute forgery would go a very short 
way in disproving His Highness’ guilt. To expect that the sub- 
ordinate agents in a treasonable conspiracy should never in the 
prosecution of their schemes exceed the authority delegated to 
them by their principals, would be as unreasonable, as 1t would 
be to expect fiom them an unswerving adherence to truth in 
their subsequent narration of the plots in which they had been 
the guilty actors. Nay even the admission that the Viceroy 
himself was guiltless of any sharc in the plot, and that his name 
and even his person were falsified on the occasion, would in no 
degree lessen the criminality of those who intrigued with his 
counterfeit representative. 

We will consent, however, to waive for the present all the docu- 
mentary evidence, genuine or fictitious, with the important excep- 
tion of that furnished by the Banker's books—which of all 
species of proof, is universally admitted to be the most trust- 
worthy. But we cannot be equally accommodating in regard to 
the oral testimony of the fifty eitnesses. That perjury is a com- 
mon crime in Jndia, as well as in other more highly ‘civilized 
countries, we at once admit and lament. We might even be dis- 
posed to ineet the wishes of the Raja's partizans so far as to 
udmit that one, two, three—navy half a dozen witnesses may not, 
perhaps, have spoken the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 
But when we are called upon on the simple unsupported asser- 
tion, of Mr. George Thompson, or Mr. Peter Gordon, or Mr. 
Anybody else, to charge wholesale perjury on half a hundred 
witnesses, many of them persons of good character, some of 
them relatives and connexions of the Raja, and several of them 
holding a respectable position in society at the present day—we 
must at once decline acquiescence in any such monstrous propo- 
sition. And really when we look at the numerous host of wit- 
uesses—when we consider that many of them were traced out 
and apprehended in various and distant parts of the Dekhan and 
Concan, and in the foreign territories of Goa and Sawunt-warri 
——that they were brought to Satara under circumstances which 


* The dying testimony of the principal agent, directing that the seals, then in his 
possession, should be returned to the Raja after his death, would rather go to sustain 
the impression that His lighness was aware of their being in his possession, and 
of the uses to which they had been applied.—Parl. Paper, p. 1028. 
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effectually prevented concert or collusion—that only one witness 
so far as we have observed, volunteered his evidence—that their 
evidence was in many instances directly opposed to their persun- 
al interests, and that separate enquines were conducted by differ- 
ent officers at the distant stations of Rutnaghery and Darwar, 
quite independently of those caricd on at Satara, as well as of 
one another, it will requiie an extraordinary amount of scepti- 
cism to resist such an accumulation of proof. 

To us—welghing the evidence with all the strictness and im- 
partiality beseeming the character and ofhce of CaLcutra RE- 
VIEWLRS—1t appears to have been most conclusively established ; 
—that, for a series of eleven years (from 15°25 to 1836) the Raja 
in violation of his cnugagements with the British Government, 
callicd on a secret and treasonous intercourse with the authozi- 
ties of Goa; that, for the prosecution of this mtugue, he 
accredited and recognized a man named Nago Deorao as hus 
prneipal agent, to whom with his co-associates he paid specific 
salaries, and money for the payment of their expences; that 
he admitted to secret intelvlews, ON vallous Occasions, two pro- 
fessed agents of the Viceroy of Goa, assigned salaries to them, 
and received through them letters purporting to be from the 
Viceroy, in which allusion was made to the receipt of previous 
letters said to have come fiom the Raja himself; that on various 
oocasions valuable presents were made by His Highness, in per- 
son ot on his behalf, both to his own agents and to the (real or 
pretended) agents of the Viccroy, as well as for the Viceroy him: 
pelf ,4 and lastly, that a great portion of the presents and sala- 
lies, (amounting in all to Rs 36,000) was paid through a Satara 
banker, as certufied by the entries in his original account books.t 
Of the 1cality of these several facts, there 1s not, we believe, a 
single human being in Satara, at the present day, who has at- 
tained to years of diserction, that entertains the shadow of a 
doubt, and there cannot be less than two or thiee dozen persons 
wholly unconnected with the intugues, who were aware of their 
existence a couple of years, at least, before thev were disclosed 
to our Government. 


* The Cx Viceroy has since declared to M1. Joseph Hume (Patl. Deb. 24th June, 
1844) that he “uever had any cortespondence ou political sutjecta” with the Raja 
of Satara. If we mht offer a suggestion to the veteran patriot, we would recom- 
mend him, on the next occasion of lus addressmg that nobleman, to enquue whether 
he ever held any communication, other than polinal, with the Raja, and whether 
he even received any presents fiom His Highness On this latter pomt we have the 
unexcePeousy elena of naa Heh ee Ahoy of the Scotch Free Church 

18810, who mentions, 1n a private lette:, aying seen at Goa 
to the Viceroy by the Raya. 8 » the horses sent 


+ For the methodized evidence by which the above facts are supported, we would 


refer to Mr. Willoughby’s summazies, (Parl. P . 99! 
marked A. A. 2, 8, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, aud 12” ( aper, p. 995) more particularly to those 
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And what, it may be asked, were the ulterior designs of this 
infatuated man in establishing, for so many years, this clandes- 
tine communication with a foreign state? For, as Sir Robert 
Grant has remarked, no native prince would have systematically 
broken so capital an article of the treaty without some object to 
justify the risk he incurred. There is abundant evidence to shew 
that his great object was to establish his independence, and to 
regain the extensive dominions once governed by his ancestors— 
in short to re-establish the Mahratta empire on its ancient scale 
of grandeur. These, it may be urged, were wild and extravagant 
projects—projects so hopelessly impracticable that no intelligent 
person, such as the Raja is admitted to have been, could fora 
moment have entertained them, much less have been deluded 
into a belief of the possibility of their ultimate accomplishment.* 

But, setting all other testimony aside, the most undeniable 
evidence of the Raja’s pretensions to the ancient Mahratta sove- 
reignty is supplied in a bukkur or memoir.t drawn up by the 
Chitnis under Ilis Highness’ orders, and bearing his scal, and 
in a paper entitled “ an account of the sovereignty of the Govern- 
ment of Satara,” &e.t drawn up in His Highness’ name, under 
date the 31st October, 1837, both of which official documents 
were transmitted to the Governor-General by the Raja's accre- 
dited agent, the Jate Dr. Milne. This is not all. In his frantic 
efforts to attain the objects of his distompered ambition, he has, 
with unparclleled baseness and ingratitude, made an impotent 
attempt, in these papers, to fix a charge of violated faith on the 
purest and brightest name that graces the page of Indian History 
—his earliest and his best benefactor—Tue HonoraBiLe Mount- 
stuart Enpninstone !!§ Could the most rancorous of his 
Brahminuical enemies (if any such really existed) have brought 
forward any thing more condemnatory of his character and con- 
duct, than what is contained in these documents, written by his 
confidential adviser, attested by his own seal, and put forward in 
his defence (11) by his accredited European advocate ? Or are 
they like the Goa papers, to be considered as forged documents 
put forward with fubricated seals, under the counterfcit signature 


* This, which might have been a weighty argument in 1888, will hardly carry 
conviction to those who have lived to see, in 1818, men educated as British states- 
men _ and legislators, with no excuse from want or oppression, talk themselves and 
hundreds of their fellows into attempts at revolution, compared with which the wildest 
#cheme ever charged aguinst the Ex-Raja was a prudent and sensible enterprize. 


+ Parl. Paper, p. 886, $ Parl. Paper, p. 898. 


§ In these supremely absurd papers it is Siena asserted, that Mr. Elphinstone had 
secretly pledged himself to restore to the Raje all the possessions of the Peishwa— 
that on the faith of this ise, the Raja deserted Baji Row--and that this pledge 
was subsequently vio Yt! 
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of his professed advocate? ‘For the credit of the Raja it were 
eae to be wished that they could be thus charitably account- 
ed for. 

The extended enquiries which had been so ably conducted by 
Colonel Ovans, were now brought to a close: Let us pause then 
for an instant to survey the exact position in which the Raja now 
stood towards the British Government. We find— 

First—That, on the refusal of the Indian Governments to ac- 
knowledge his pretensions to sovereignty over the possessions of 
the Jaghirdars in British territory, le had, notwithstanding the 
repeated remonstrances of the Resident whose advice he had bound 
himself to follow, and in direct opposition to the non-intercourse 
clause of the treaty, entered into communications with agents in 
Bombay for the avowed purpose of procuring the reversal of the 
decisions of the Government whose supremacy he had bound 
himself to respect, and in subordination to whose paramount au- 
thority he had originally received and now held the Satara do- 
minions ;— 

Secondly—That he had, for a long succession of years, kept 
up a series of perfidious intrigues with the authorities at Goa,* 
during a period of professed friendship, and when no apparent 
cause of collision had arisen between the two Governments ;— 

Thirdly—That, in pursuance of these intrigues, he at last 
countenanced an attempt to seduce a portion of the British 
troops from their allegiance ;—and 

Lastly—That he continued openly and systematically to set 
the authority of the British Resident at defiance, and to act “ as 
if he were independent of the treaty and of all control.” 

Ina word—The ailance between the two states, was virtual- 
ly dissolved—the title deed which constituted his only claim to 
his sovereignty had been trampled in the dust—and, as a neces- 
sary consequenco, the power and possessions which that title 
deed conveyed had been forfeited to the state by whom they 
were originally conferred. 

That such a state of matters should have been permitted so long 
to continue, passes belief. For two years had the Western Presi- 
dency presented the unseemly spectacle of a protracted conflict be- 
tween the paramount state and one of the most dependent of its al- 
lies—a conflict, derogatory to our character, and most prejudicial to 
the public interests. Of the two pressing duties that, under theex- 
isting state of ourrelations with the Satara court, claimed the urgent 


* We purposely leave out of consideration all the other alledged intri i 
the evidence was TeRs complete and conclusive. They are reviewed, whe ‘oooaunaee 
ability, in a series of masterly minutes recorded by Sir Robert Grant, under dates the 
Sth, Lot, 24th, 26th, aud lst May. See Parl. Pap. pages 118 to 208, 
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attention of the Bombay Government—they rigorously discharged 
the one while they totally neglected the other. Through the able 
and well directed exertions of their representative, they succeeded 
in unravelling the complicated web of the Raja's intrigues: but 
they neglected the other and (as we think) more important 
duty of compelling him to a strict and rigorous observance of 
the treaty, while these investigations were in progress. Week 
after week was this dependent ally permitted openly to violate 
his obligations with impunity. Vartics, whose possessions had 
been guaranteed to them by the British Government in former 
days, were subjected to confiscation: and the remonstrances of 
the British Resident were treated with neglect, and almost with 
insult. Widows of British subjects, deceased in British territory, 
brought their husbands’ bones to Satara, and there performed 
Sati, not only with the connivance, but with the direct sanction 
of the Raja, who appeared to encourage snch sacrifices for the 
sole purpose of proclaitning Ins independence of British in- 
fluence and authority. We find Coloncl Ovans again and again 
pressing upon the Government the paramount necessity of 
checking these outrages: but without effect. They saw very 
clearly, and pointed out in the strongest terms to the Supreme 
Government, the baneful effects of the Raja's unbridled pro- 
ceedings: but they unfortunately found themselves precluded 
from acting on their own sound views without the Governor- 
General's sanction. Here the evils arising from the curtailed 
powers of the minor Governments were most painfully apparent. 
Bat, notwithstanding their subordinate position, a bolder and 
more energetic Governor would haxe promptly vindicated his 
authority, by instructing his representutive to follow up the 
first breach of obligation, on the part of the Ruja, with a distinct 
intimation that any repetition of the offence would be considered 
an art of hostility, and be visited with instant suspension from 
his sovereignty. And having issued these orders, he would have 
transmitted a copy of them for the Governor-Gencral’s approval. 
His Lordship, we think, would scarcely have ventured on the 
responsibility of directing their recall: and we are very cortain 
that much of the subsequent embarrassments of this untoward 
case would have been thereby avoided.—But we have wandered 
somewhat from the direct course of our narrative. 

The local and the Supreme Governments unanimously con- 
eurred in opinion—that the guilt of the Raja on the three prin- 
cipal charges* had been conclusively established ; that his 


* These three charges were, his attempt to seduce the Native Officers from their 
ae and his treasonous intercourse with the authorities at Gon and with the 
Ex Raja of Nagpur. Into the last charge we have not deemed it necewsary to enter 
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offences were of too serious a nature to be either overlooked or 
forgiven , that, originating as they must have done (to use Lord 
Auchlands words) “‘ in a deep-rooted spimt of resistance and 
aversion to the British supremacy,” lement measures would be 
perfectly inapplicable; that he ought therefore to be deprived 
of the sovereignty which he had so justly forfeited; and that his 
ter1itories should be annexed to the Bntish empire. On these 
several points there was not a disscntient voice in the councils 
of Calcutta or Bombay. 

But an important question arose as to the expediency and 
the practicability of bringing the guilt of the Raja to the test 
of judicial proof, before a special commission, or some other 
competent tubunal Jn the policy of this measure, coupled 
with the ad wtcrem suspension of the Raja's authority (as re- 
commended by the Bombay Government) the Governor-General 
was at first disposed toacqiuesce Buta subsequent considera- 
tion of its difficulties and risks induced him to withhold his 
sanction from its adoption In this view of the case, the Coun- 
cil of India* unammously concurred They considered any 
further procecdings to be impolitic and altogether unnecessary, 
and were prepared to recommend the immediate deposal of the 
Raa Thuis part of the question was well aigued at the time 
by Mr Wilbeiforce Bird, and was, at a subsequent stage of 
these proccedings, discussed at considerable length and with 
great ability in an admirable minute recorded by the late Mi 
E.\dmonstone, and concurred in by many of his colleagues in the 
Direction ¢ Referring the reader to this able state paper, we 
must content ourselves with the following short extract from 
Mr. Bird’s minute — 

“Tn 1.egaid to tho appointment of a Commission, I am not aware that the 
Raja could logally be tried by a tmbunal so constituted, 01 that thero exists 
any law by which the form of procedure foi the trial of a sovereign manee, 
accused of political offences, could be regulated Iam qmte sue that the 
constitution of such a comt would be attended with msuperable difficulties 
and oad ar and it cannot, I think, admit of a doubt, that the present 
state of India,! the discussion, the intrigues and the eacitement, to wich 
such a plocedire must unavoidably give mse, might be followed by the 
inost disastious consequences 

“ Nor does 1t appear to me that the case 1equires to be treated judicially, 
It 18 one entirely of a political nature, and as such, all that it beboves us 
to do, 18 to satisty ourselvos that the stipulations of the troaty have m fact 
been treacheronsly violated Tus has been dono by an enquny, than 


which none wa> eve: more pationtly, laboriously, and dispassionately con 
ducted, 01 more minutely and cutually rovised, and by all the authouties 


* The Governor Genc ral was at this time separated from lis Couneil 
+ Parl Paper, p 1278 
{ At the tume this minute was iccoided, the Aimy was on 13 mareh to kabul 


N 1 
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who have had successively to pass judgment in the case, the Raja has been 
unanimously condemned. 

“ T think, therefore, that the Raja may at once be set aside. Itis the 
course which has been resorted to in other cases, and which in this, under 
all the circumstances, ought, I am of opinion, to be adopted.’* 


THREE YEARS had now elapsed since the commencement of 
this perplexing enquiry ;+ and the prospect of a final settle- 
ment seemed as distant and uncertain as ever. Meanwhile 
the subject had excited considerable discussion in Eng- 
land. The home authorities viewed with disfavor the pro- 
tracted and extended investigation to which the case had 
given rise. A feeling seemed to be gainiug ground that its im- 
portance had been unduly exaggerated ; and that friendly re- 
monstrance and advice, if judiciously used, could not fail to 
bring back the Raja to a due sense of his obligations to the 
British Government. 

Under these circumstances the nomination of Sir JaMEs 
Carnac to the Government of Bombay was hailed with sa- 
tisfaction by all parties, as holding out the most favorable hopes 
of an carly and amicable settlement. He had been distinguish- 
ed, throughout along public life, as the warm and steady friend 
of the natives of India, and was the strenuous supporter of the 
policy of upholdiug native states: he was, moreover, an en- 
thusiastic admirer of the character and government of the Satara 
Rajah ; and had avowed himself to be one of those who consi 
dercd that his alledged intrigues had been greatly cxaggerated, 
and were unworthy of serious notice. I[nstructions were for- 
warded to the Governor-Gencral to suspend his final decision on 
the case until the new Governor’s arrival: and not a doubt was 
felt, cither in Leadenhall-street or Cannon Row, of his success 
in re-establishing our relations at the Satara Durbar on their 
former friendly footing. ‘ Well do I recollect,” says Sir John 
Hobhouse, “ that tuhing leave of him at the Board of Control, I 
impressed upon him our desire that he should deal leniently 
with the Raja, and received from him an assurance that he would 
follow that advice’t—an advice which was in cordial unison 
with his own feclings and wishes on the subject. 


* Parl. Paper, p. 262. 


+ Wehavebefore noticed the delays in the consideration of the first charge: those 
which were permitted to occur in the subsequent dy oe of the proceedings were still more 
injurious to the public interests. Colonel Ovans’ final Report on the Goa and Jodpur 
intrignes is dated the 30th Nov. 1837. Sir R. Grant's minutes, in review of these intrigues, 
were uot recorded untii May of the fullowing year; Lord Auckland’s minutes were 
written in September and December following ; end those of the Council of India in 
April 1839. Eighteen months of deliberation ! And the question still unsettled! 


} Speech on the Satara Question: House of Commons, July 6, 1647. 
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Sir James Carnac assumed charge of the Government of Bom- 
bay on the Ist of June, 1889, and applied himself without 
delay, to an anxious consideration of the Satara question. The 
impression left on his mind by that enquiry was very different 
fiom what he had anticipated Favorably disposed as he was 
towards the Raya, he could not resist the unwilling conviction 
that his guilt, on the three principal chaiges, had been clearly 
and conclusively established, and that he bad justly incurred 
the forfeitme of all the advantages of the treaty which placed 
him on the throne Nevertheless—tuking into consideration 
the extravagance of Ins mtrgucs, the utter impotency of those 
with whom he conspncd, and Ins own political msignificance— 
he considered that 1t would be more befitting the magnammiuty 
and geneiosity of the Biitish Government to overlook and for- 
give his past misconduct, than to procced to the extremity of 
his deposal, and the annexation of Jus territomes to the Buitish 
dominions In accordance with these views—which were direct- 
ly opposed, 1t will be 1emembercd, to the sentiments unani- 
mously 1ecorded by all the Indian authorities—he purposed to 
proceed in person to Sataza, in the hope of rescuing the Rayo 
from the dangiious position in which he had placed himself 
To effect this object, he proposed to extend to him a general 
amnesty, unclogged by any stipulations, excepting such as might 
be found necessary for enforcing a more strict observance of 
the ouginal treaty of 1819, and tor ensuring efficient protection 
to the witnesses who had received oui guaiantee This lenient 
and generous policy was, in defcience to the presumed sentt- 
ments of the home snthouities, promptly assented to by the 
Civil members of his Government,* and received the sanction 
of the Governor-General 

Thus vested with full powers, and sanguine of success, the 
velelan diplomatist proceeded on his mission of 1econciliation to 
the Satara Court But he came too late Thice yeats of un- 
biidied indulgence had worked its banetul effect on the mind of 
the infatuated Raja. His Bombay Agents had urged him, in 
the strongest language, to listen to no conditions,¢ except such 
as were dictated by himself. and he followed the fatal advice. 
He peremptorily rejected the terms of the proftered amnesty. 

The conditions, thus 1ejected, were at once moderate and 


Sur James Carnae gratefully acknowledges the cordial eo operation of his c1yail 
-agues, whe hud previously recorded then opmions in favor of a very different 
edure, 


t One of the terms to be proposed by the Raja was, that the British 
should restore to him ‘ the whole ray’ (that 18, ali the territories con ne i op 


d from the 
Pewhwa) as they had pledged themselves to do, wh qeere 
assisted Dae English ie Ms o, when he deserted the Peishwa and 
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rcasonable—fewer in number, indeed, and less stringent than 
those which hhad received the Governor-Gencral’s sanction. 
After a preamble, intimating that His Highness, misled by evil 
adviscrs, had exposed himself, by his breach of the treaty, to 
the sacrifice of the alliance of the British Government, the 
agreement specified as the conditions of the amnesty ;—That 
His Highness should strictly and in good faith, act up to the 
existing treaty—more particularly to the second article ;* that 
he should continue to pay the allowance, herctofore granted to 
his brother Appa Sahib, who had recently thrown himself on 
our protection ; that he should dismiss from his counsels—Bul- 
wunt Row Chitnis—the man whose evil and corrupt advice had 
brought the Raja into his present position ; and, that he should 
respect the guarantec extended to certain of the witnesses. 

Now these three measures (for the first was simply a re- 
petition of an cxisting engagemont) were not only in themselves, 
reasonable or rather indispensable under the circumstances, but 
they were such as under tho provisions of the second article of 
the cxisting treaty we had an undoubted right, either then or at 
any subsequent period, to prescribe and enforce. But the mode 
in which they were submitted was injudicions, and calculated to 
defeat the object in view. The great error committed was—in 
conveying the decision of Government in the form of an offer 
to conclude a new treaty—instead of presenting it in tho shape 
of a final decision pronounced by the Paramount Power on a 
subordinate ally who had violated his engagements. There 
should have been no option given, cither to acccpt or to reject: 
but the decision ought to have been accompanied by a distinct 
official intimation, that it was the fixed intention of the Govern- 
ment to exact herceaftcr a strict and literal compliance with 
the terms of the original treaty ; and that any future departure 
from them would be followed by the immediate forfeiture of all 
the advantages which that treaty conferred. 

But, while we make these observations, we are bound to add 
our deliberate conviction, that no management or persuasion, 
at this period, would have brought back the Raja to a just sense 
of his duty or to a strict observance of his engagements. How 
was it, indeed, possible to maintain friendly relations with a 
Prince who publicly repudiated the solemn compact under which 
he held his sovereignty—who, with unparelleled effrontery in- 
formed the British Representative that he had refused three se- 
veral times to sign the original treaty, before he at length re- 


* “The Raja engages to hold the territosy in subordinate co-operation with the 
British Government, and to be guided in all matters by the advice of the British Agent 
at his Highness’ Cot.” 
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luctantly consented, and that hes renewal of it would reduce him 
to the condition of a Mamletdar'!* That, with these facts 
before them, there should still be found in England clear-headed 
sensible people, who consider the Raja to have been an inhocent 
and injured man, is a mystery which we are utterly unable to solve. 

The peremptory and obstinate refusal, by the Raja, of the 
conditional amnesty now tendered, and his distinct icpudiation 
of an important part of lus existing engagements, rendcred his 
deposal no longer a question of policy, but a matter of imme- 
diate and mevitable necessity Accordingly, in virtue of the 
authority with which he was imvested, the Governor was re- 
luctantly compelled to enforce the penalty prescribed by the 
Sth article of the treaty of Satara. Instead however, of resum- 
ing the territories, thus justly forfeited, he resolved (and under 
the circumstances resolved wisely) to invest the Rajas younger 
brother aud next heir, with the sovereignty of the Satara state 

Having thus failed in the accomplishment of the mission he 
had so much at heart—a failure which caused him the bitterest 
disappointment—the Governor returned to Dapun, ms Dekhan 
residence, to issue the requisite orders for the deposal of the 
Raja. This was quictly and peaceably accomplished by Colonel 
Ovans on the mormng of the 5th September, and on the saine 
day his biother, Appa Salub, was proclaimed his successor, un- 
der the title of Shaji Maharaj These measures received the 
sanction and approval of the Supreme authoritics, both 1n India 
and in England 

The remainder of the Ex-Rajas history 1s unfortunately too 
well known , and may be disposed of in afew words Aftera 
residence of thre2 months m the immediate neighbourhood of 
Batara, be sect out on his journey to Benares, which had been 
selected as the place of his future risidence An allowance of a 
lakh and twonty thousand Rupecs was assigned to him, from tho 
revenues of the Satara stato, for the support of himself and his 
family He survived his dethronement eight ycars, and expired 
on the 14th of October 18£7, in the fifty-sixth year of his age 


The whole lustory of the “ Satara case” strikingly exemplifies 
the bancful effects of a hired political agency, whether Native or 
European, on every native state that has recourse to it. No 
greater misfortune can befall a native Prince than to be taught 
to look, for advice or protection, beyond the British Resident 


* This observation Tlis Highness made to the Resident at his second interview, 
Sd Pap. p. 1142) and 1¢ 18 repeated on two subsequent oceasions, in the account 
; Sats u Aes w of lis different conferences with the Governor and the Remdent — 

id 1 20 
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at his Court or the local Government whom he reprosents. 
The moment that he puts himself into the hands of irresponsible 
mercenary agents, he embarks on a course which must sooner or 
later lead to the subversion of his friondly relations with the 
British Government, and which too often carrics him on head- 
long to his ruin. In the unhappy case beforo us, the communi- 
cation being in itself illicit, was necessarily exposed to all the 
corruption and intrigue inseparable from the maintenance of a 
secret agency. ‘That an intercourse, which thus wantonly infringed 
an express fundamental article of the treaty, aud the baneful 
effects of which were so often and so strongly impressed upon 
the Government by Colonel Ovans, should have been allowed to 
be kept up for three vears, was the result of the same irresolute 
policy which, month after month, permitted the advice and re- 
monstrances of their representative to be neglected and his au- 
thority to be set at open defiance. 

Many of the evils and perplexities of the case must doubtless 
be ascribed to the completely subordinate position in which the 
minor presidencies were placed by the lust Charter Act—or rather 
we ought to say, to the subordination in whieh they are kept by 
the practice of the Caleutta Council Chamber. Had the power, 
for the final settlement of the case, ultimately vested in Sir 
James Carnac, been at once entrusted to his equally humane 
predecessor , as soon as the Supreme Government were satisfied 
of the Raja's moral liability to punishment, Pertab Sen would 
in all probability have died on the Satara throne. But, even 
without such plenary powers, a more prompt aud resolute exer- 
cise of authority on the part of the Joval Government, in the 
first instance, might have saved all future embarrassment. The 
grand point to have been looked to, was, that the decision, on all 
that was known or suspected, should have been tmmedtate and 

Jinai. If, on the first disclosure of the alleged conspiracy, the 
Governor had at once proceeded in person to Satara, (from which 
he was distant only a day's journey) and had there, in concert with 
the Resident, instituted a summury investigation, and passed a 
final decision on the spot, there would have been no occasion for 
a Court of Enquiry, or for the prolonged investigations and the 
still more protracted deliberations which followed it. The result 
of his visit would probably have been the expulsion of the Dewan, 
the Chitnis, and perhaps one or two other unprincipled ad- 
visers, from the Satara Durbar*—the immediate dismissal of 


* As the interview between the Raja aud the Native officers had not taken place at 
the period we are supposing, there would have been no direct proof of his participa 
tion in the attempt to seduce the seapoys, though there would have been enough to call 
dor the exercise of increased vigilance on the part of the Resident. 
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the Bombay Agents—and the future enforcement of a strict and 
literal observance of the treaty, more particularly of the con- 
trolling and restrictive provisions of its second and fifth articles 
But, on the other hand, if the Raya had pertinaciously resisted 
the supremacy of the Paramount Power, and had refused to 
comply with the Governors personal requisition, and to conform 
to the obligations of the treaty—the obvious course would have 
been, 1n such case, instantly to suspend him from his soyereignty, 
and to assume the tcmpo1ary management of the counti,, on 
his behalf, until the pleasure of the Home authorities had been 
made hnown 


Long as we haye dwelt upon this pat of our subycet, 16 seems 
incumbent upon us, before finally quitting it, to notice some of 
the virulent and disgraceful attacks which haye been made by 
the agents and paitizans of the Ex Riya, on the chiacter and 
official proceedings of the Jocal authorities whose duty it was to 
investigate and decide on this ease. 

It should seem a very unnecessary duty to defend the memoiv 
of the Jate Sn Robert Giant fiom the groundless accusations with 
which his good name his becn assailed. If ever there was a 
pubhe man of Ingh prmaph and sterling integrity, who exer ised 
the functions of his igh ofhece under a deep sense of moral and 
religious oblig ition—it was the amiable and accomplished jp: rson 
we have just named But his high character and unblemished 
reputation have not protected him fiom the sl indeious charge of 
having accomplished the rum of the Ex Rya by a depaitwe 
fiom the sacred principles of truth and justice The base 
calumny 15 1cfuted in almost every page of these volumimous 
papers Every Minute which he recorded evinces his deep and 
anxious solicitude to discover the tiuth, and the scrupulous care 
with which he weighed every ciucumstance and incident, how- 
ever trivial, im order that he might form a just and impartial 
judgment on thecase In fact the only e11o1s with which he 1 
chai geable in the management of the case, nose, as we have scen, 
from causes the ve1y converse of what has been so unjustly 
and so absurdly imputed tohim Had he been less conscien- 
tious—less scrupulously apprehensive of doing wrong—lcss fear- 
ful of responsibility—he would have asserted the supremacy of 
his Government with a fimer and more resolute hand, and in so 
doing, he would probably have saved the Raja from rum, and 
his own fair famo from unmerited obloquy and reproach. 

But against none of the official authorities connected with the 
Satara proceedings have these unblushing calummiators directed 
their poisoned arrows of malice and revenge with greater and 
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more persevering ferocity, than against the ablo and distinguished 
Officer on whom devolved the imvidious duty of carrying out the 
enquirv which led to the Ex-Raja’sdeposal In a letter addressed 
to the President of the Board of Control, which has been recently 
laid before the House of Commons,* Colonel Ovans has most 
fully and triumphantly vindicated his character from the calum- 
nious 1mputations wlich have been so foully and so falsely cast 
upon 1t. The reader will find in the Parliamentary Papers just 
referred to, a separate and successful refutation of each of the 
twelve methodical charges preferred by Mr. George Thompson, 
against the late Resident and he will find, in the same volume,t 
an exposition, by Sir George Clerk's Government, of tho 
character and reccnt procecdings of the infamous reviler, on 
whose unsupported testimony the hnelingf Arch Agitator and 
his parliamentary confederate have endeavoured to blast the re- 
putation of that distinguished Officer With the publication of 
these official documents we might safely dismiss tho subject 
But the question involves other and moze general interests than 
the vindication of personal character: we must therefoie entreat 
the indulgence of our readers while we advert shortly to some of 
its leading points 

At the period of his selection, by the late Si Robert Grant, 
for the delicate and important mission to Satara, Colonel Ovans 
held the high office of Quarter Master General of the Bombay 
Army, to which he had been appointed by the late Lord Keano 
solely on the grounds of his Ingh character and services He 
had, in the previous part of his carccr, filled various offices of 
high trust .§ but he was more particulaily distinguished as the 
gieat civilizer of the Bhils of Candcish The ability, judgment, 
and zeal which he had so strikingly evinced 1n the accomplish- 
ment of this great and benevolent reform—a refuim which has 
been attended with perfect and permanent success—pointed him 


* Pail Pap (1544) p 1 32 + Ibid, p 32 


t We feel ourselves amply justilied m applyin, this designation to one, who, within a 
brief period of less than three years, had, to ou: ccrtein knowledge, a sun of upwards of 
surty thousand rupees transnutted to him, on account of the ex Raja, through a late 
mercantile firm mm Calcutta, and this, altogether mdepundent of an additional sum of 
twinty thousand rupees forwarded to hum, through the same firm, on account of the 
tutulat Emperor of Delhi 


§ In caer hf he distinguishid himself as an Assistant m the Gujarat survey 
The reports of Colonel More: Willhanis, on a portion of this work, are standard au 
thorities to this day, on all that concerns the topography and bscal coudiuun of the 
cotton districts but the labore of the survey genetally are hitth known beyond the 
province to which they iclate, though 1t may be doubtcd whether there bas yet been 
execut(d in India, any survey so detailed, aud at the same timc so practically adapted 
oe lag of the ich, highly cultivated, and minutely subdivided lands of Broach 
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out as an officer pre-eminently qualified to conduct the important 
enquiry about to be mstituted at Satara.* 

On the completion of that duty the Governments both at home 
aud abroad unanimously concurred in their admiration of the 
eminent ability, deep penetration, and indefatigable industry with 
which he had discharged the paiuful and arduous task. And, 
truly, the more we consiler the extraordinary difficulties and 
hazards atteudant on such an cnqwry, conducted within the 
dominions of the Piince whose treacherous and hostile conspira- 
cies formed the subject of his investigation, the more we see reason 
to admire the firmmess and addiess which overcame them all 
without conflict or collision. 

But Mr. George Thompson has made these official measures 
the ground-work of a series of grave accusations against Colonel 
Ovaus. The charges, which are twelve m number, may be 
reduced to thice classes; First,—obtaiming evidence by unjusti- 
fiable means ; Secondly, the suppression of evidence ; and Thirdly, 
treating the Raja at his dethronement, with harshness and cruelty. 

Of the accusations meluded uuder the first class the principal 
are, that he mtercepted the Ex-Raja’s correspondence,—that he 
seized and mmprisoned a large number of the Raja’s subjects with- 
out accusation, kept them im piison without trial, and only 
released them on the Raja’s deposal ;—that he extorted evidence 
from the Dewan by the foul means of imprisonment and duresse, 
—and that he redeemed ceitam documents which were at the time 
in pledge for a debt due to the person to whom they were said 
to have beon entrusted by the priucipal agent in these imtrigues. 
These allegations contain a stiange and disereditable mixture of 
truth, muis-statemen, and absolute falsehood. 

It 1s perfectly true, that Colonel Ovans mtercepted portions of 
the Raja’s hostile correspondence with his secict agents in Bom- 
bay, which be laid before his Government; and 1t1s equally true, 
(Mr. Thompson nnght have added,) that he repeatedly warned 
the Government that the continuance of such correspondence 
Was most prejudicial to the mterests of both Governments, and, 
if persisted im, would inevitably lead to the Raja’s run. The 
hostile character of these letters 13 manifest in every page of them : 
and this case, probably, affords the first example where the right 
of Government to intercept such correspondence has ever been 


* It15 to be distinctly obscrved that this investigation had beer previously decided 
upon by the Supreme and the local Governments. ‘1 he wotitution of such an enquuy 
may have been expedient and necessary, or 1t may have been the reverse: but the 
responsibility of the measure does not rest with Colonel Ovans, who neither origimated 
noi advised it. The Government took upon itself the responsibility—and it selected 
that Officer to carry 1ts o1ders mto effect. 


ol 
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questioned. It is unnecessary to add, that to correspond at all 
with the agents was a positive breach of treaty. 

It is also true, that several of the Raja's subjects, who were 
implicated in the intrigues then under enquiry, were detained in 
custody, by Colonel Ovans, as state prisoners under the special 
orders of his Government. But it 1s #o¢ true that any of these 
parties were seized by him—all of them having been given up by 
the Raja on his requisition.* Neither is it true that these parties 
were detained without accusation. Mr. George Thompson must 
be too familiar with the Sattara blue books to require us to refer 
him to the 1118th, and six following pagesfor the disproof of his 
assertion: but the reference may be useful to some of our readers, 
who will there find alist of the persons in custody, with the 
charges against cach, and the evidence by which they were sup- 
ported. It appears that none were detained except those against 
whom there was strong and conclusive evidence ; and they were 
all pardoned and released by the Bombay Government, imme- 
diately after the Raja’s deposal,t “ on the humane and wise 
principle, that the clicf ageut having been punished, the British 
Government might safely overlook the crimes of the inferior 
instruments.” 

In disproof of the charge of extortion of evidence, we have 
the unimpeachable evidence of the Session Judge at the station 
where the Dewan was detained. Mr. Hutt distinctly states } 
that the Dewan, so fur from being in ptrict duresse, was at the 
time living under surveillance im a private house in Ahmed- 
nuggur; and that he voluntanly wrote his confession with his 
own hand in his (Mr. Hutt’s) presence. The last accusation 
under this head is utterly unworthy of notice. 

The question naturally arises after the perusal of the whole 
of this class of charges,—If the partizans of the Ix-Raja con- 
sider the mode of obtaining evidence to have been so exceed- 
ingly objectionable as to make it the subject of public and 
formal accusation, what other method of procedure would these 
gentlemen have recommended to substitute in its place ? Colonel 
Ovans was instructed to institute a searching cuquiry into poli- 
tical matters affecting the Raja, and soveral of his relations, 
ministers, and ‘others enjoying his confidence. Would his 
opponents have wished him to sct himself down at the Satara 
residency, and there wait patiently and contentedly, until evidence 
criminating the sovereign aud principal people of the Satara 
state was brought to his door? And if they were not prepared 
to recommend this passive line of conduct, what more active 


® Parl. Pap. p. 428, + Parl. Pap. p, p. 472-474. t Tbid, 1845, p. 46. 
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procedure would they have desired? We have examined these 
proceedings with some degrce of attention; and we can only 
bring to recollection one instance in which a witness volunteered 
his evidence. If not volunteered, how was it to bo procured ? 
These are questions which the Ex-Raja’s partizans find it con- 
venient to evade. 

We now proceed to the second class of charges preferred 
against Colonel Ovans,—accusing him of having, for eleven 
months, suppressed the evidence of a man called Krishnaji 
Bhidey, which evidence, it is alledged, established the fact that 
he (Bhidey) was the author of the Vetition attributed to Gir- 
jabhye the mother of the imprisoned Dewan—in other words 
that he had forged the petition in Girjabhye's name. This 
petition, it will be recollected, disclosed the names and designs 
of various partics alledged to be implicated in the Satara in- 
trigues, and formed the ground-work of the enquiry then in 
progress. Now, inthe first place, it will scarcely be credited by 
our readers that the evidence thus alledged to have been sup- 
pressed, so far from proving the petition to have been a forgery, 
most satisfactorily confirmed the proofs previously recorded of 
its authenticity, by discovering the Karktin who had been em- 
ployed by Girjabhye to write and forward it to Bombay on 
her behalf, and whose name she had previously concealed when 
she admitted the genuineness of the document. Bhidev never 
once affirms, as Messrs. Thompson and Hume continually assert, 
that he forged or fabricated the petition, but that he wrote it 
for Girjabhiye, and that he never had been paid for the trouble 
and risk of doing so.* 

It must be obvions, therefore, that if Colonel Ovans had in 
eality been actuated by the unworthy motives imputed to 
him, he would not have lost a day in transmitting evidence 
which conclusively established the authenticity of the petition, 
and contirmed (instead of falsifying, as Mr. Thompson has 
the hardihood to assert) the general accuracy of the con- 
clusions at which he had arrived on the question, from Gir- 


* Krishnaji Bhidey having complained to Colonel Ovans that he had not been paid 
for his trouble, was naturally told by that officer that he must look for remuneration to 
those whio had employed him. This reply, to which Bhidey over and over again refers, 
in itself conclusively proved thatthe mau was no agent of Colonel Ovans. Failing 
in getting any thing from the Resident he betook himself to Bombay, where he fell jn 
with an agent of the Ex-Raja employed in communicating with Mr. Hume. This man 
promised Bhidey to bring his claims to the notico of the authorities in England, and 
sent with a statement of his own, a Petition from Bhidey, so artfully drawn up in 
English (which Bhidey did not understand) as to give some color to the agent's 
assertion that it confessed tu a fabrication of Girjabhye’s petition. But if Bhidey's 
own statenients be carefully read, it will be seen that almost the only poiut on which 
they are uniformly consistent is, that he wrote Girjabhye's petition for her, and by 
doing so, subjected himself to considerable danger, and ontitled himself to reward. 
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jabhye’s own confession, and which he had communicated to 
the Government. But he found it necessary to institute fur- 
ther enquiries into the subject, and finally transmitted the 
whole of the documents to Government within ten days, after 
the date of the last deposition taken before the Post-master at 
Puna. And after all, the authenticity, or otherwise, of this cele- 
brated petition did not in itself in any way affect the question 
of the Ex-Raja’s guilt: for, though it furnished a clwe to the 
alleged intrigues, it formed no portion of the evidence, finully 
recorded against him. 

The third class of accusations—charging Colonel Ovans with 
eruel treatment of the Raja at his deposal—are so absurd as to 
be scarcely deserving of notice. But the interests of truth and 
justice, require that falsehood should be exposed, however ridi- 
culous be the garb in which. it presents itself. 

In a petition bearing the signature of Sir Charles Forbes, 
Bart., Chairman of the British Indian Society, of which Socicty 
Mr. George Thompson is, or was, the itinerant Secretary, and 
presented to the British Parliament in J]8411, it is gravely and 
solemnly averred—‘ That Colonel Ovans invaded the Ex-Raja’s 
chamber at dead of night, dragged him from his bed, and thrust 
him almost naked into a palankeen with his consin Bala Sahib 
Suenapatti;" and that ‘the present [late] Raja was without, 
assisting Colonel Ovans in these outrages.” Into these few lines 
the British Indian Society managed to compress no less than six 
distinct fulsehoods. It is tulse that Colonel Ovans went to the 
palace at dead of night—it being day-light when he arrived 
It is doubly fulse, that he invaded the Raja’s chamber, and 
dragged him from his bed—for he never went beyond the Court- 
yard of the Palace, where he remained in the open air until the 
Ex-Raja descended from his sleeping chamber, and joined 
him. Neither is there a word of truth in the absurd assertion, 
that he thrust the Ex-Raja into a palankeen with his cousin 
the Suenapatti. And lastly, it is a slanderous untruth that 
the Ex-Raja’s brother was present assisting in these outrages— 
he being at the time at the Adalut, about half a mile distant. 
Three fulse statements follow in the next sentence of the peti- 
tion,—but it would be utter waste of time to expose such dis- 
creditable mis-statements. Notwithstanding their official refuta- 
tion by Colonel Ovans upwards of six ycars ago,* with an 
appeal to the testimony of three British Officers who accom- 
panied him on the occasion, two of whom are still alive,t we 
find that Mr. George Thompson still persists in charging 


* Parl Pap. p. 1290. + Captains Cristale and Follet of the Bombay Army. 
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Colonel Ovans with unnecessary and gratuitous harshnoss and 
indignity in carrving out the Ex-Raja’s dethronement—a measure 
which, as was well known to every onc at Satara at the time, 
had been accomplished without the slightest collision or dis- 
turbance, and with every consideration for the comfort and feel- 
ings of the deposed prince of which the circumstances of the 
case admitted. 

There remains one more calumny to be noticed—and it is the 
basest and most atrocious of them all. For a series of years 
had Colonel Ovans been assailed with every species of slander and 
abuse, which malice and revenge, aided by Benares silver, could 
purchase or invent. Unable to procure the Ex-Raja’s restoration 
by direct and legitimate means, a select band of Ins partizans sect 
to work to accomplish their ends by traducing the character and 
conduct of the officer who had been instrumental in detecting His 
Highness’ guilt. But while they unceasingly and unserupulonsly 
scrutinized and impugned all his official acts, it was not until after 
the utter failure and discomfiture of all their other efforts that bis 
ealumniators had dared to cast an imputation on his imtegrity and 
honor. Tt was not until the 22d dav of July, 1815, that Mr. 
Joseph Hume ventured to stand up in the British House of 
Commons, and aceuse that upright and honorable public servant 
of bribery and corruption, and on what authority did he found 
the atrocious accusation ? On nothing more than the information 
of the infamous Bhidey, one of the most worthless and unprin- 
cipled of Bralhunans—a man whom Mr. Lume himself had pre- 
viously denounced as a forger, and who has gone on from one 
villainy to another until he is at length expiatng the penalties 
which ought long ago to have been inflicted on his crimes.* 


* This man in the course of last year, presented a variety of petitions, to the 
Governor of Bombay, containing a great number of charges of bribery and miscon- 
duct of every kind against Balagi Punt Nattu, a native of high character, who 
had assisted Colonel Ovans in the Satara enquiry; and stated that they were 
brought forward in compliance with written orders and a promise of reward alleged 
to have been received under the hand and seal of the (late) Rajas The result of a 
minute and searching enquiry by Mr. Frere, the Resident at Satara, into the charges 
preferred by Bhidey, was a perfect conviction on his mind, ‘that the petitioner was 
a gross impostor, and that the only particles of truth in the tissue of falsehoods 
of which his petitions consisted, were owing to what he had picked up while a hanger- 
on to the (Satara) Durbar.”’ The original documents, (of which pretended copies 
were shewn) alledged to have been received from the Kaja, were not forthcoming 
when called for; but Mr. Frere insisted on their production. He argued that how- 
ever strongly Government might be convinced of his being an impostor, and a 
perjured libeller, and however well known his character was in the country, there 
were some influential parties in Kugland who appeared to credit his statements ; 
and that if he should be found guilty of cold it would be most unfuir, both to 
the Raja and to Colonel Ovans. to permit him to go unpunished. After a great 
deal of evasion and delay, the documents were at length produced: when a very 
slight examination clearly and conclusively shewed them to be clumsy forgeries. 
Ot the criminal charges aginst Balagi Punt, not one could be substantiated. 
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It was on the unsupported testimony of such a scoundrel as 
this (to use the words of Mr. Willoughby quoted below) that 
the character of Colonel Ovans was impeached by parties pro- 
fessing to be solely influenced by the sacred principles of truth 
and justice. The infamous charge, 1t 1s needless to add, was 
negatived by the House of Commons, as it had previously been 
scouted by the Bombay Government and the Court of Directors. 

The conduct of Mr Hume in this matter cannot escape the 
just reprehension of every one who desues to promote the true 
interests of this country That the huireling agitator, in the 
exercise of his vocation, should pander to the passions or the 
prejudices of his motley audience, by slandciing the good name 
of all who are opposed to him—1is a thing of such common and 
every day occurrence, that the practice ceases to excite our as- 
tonishment, however much we may lament its dishonesty But 
the Legislator who prostitutes his position, as a representative 
of the people, to the dissemination of false and calumnious as- 
persions on the character and 1eputation of officers, who have 
well and zealously served thei country, ought to be held up to 
public 1eprobation Mr. Macaulays Indian experience 15 stated 
to have unpiessed him with the conviction, that if India 1s ever 
lost, 1t will be by a British TLouse of Commons The obscrva- 
tion 1s pregnant with truth We would ouly remark on it in 
more immediate connexion with our present subject, that it will 
be an evil day for British India, when the disappointed, intiigu- 
ing, factions Hindu shall be encouraged to look to the Humes 
and the Thompsons of the House of Commons for the redress 


One of the witnesses whom he called was found to have been dead for fourtcen 
ears. 
j After a most careful consideration of Mr Frere’s detailed report, Sir George 
Clerk recorded a Munute, under date the 4th January, 1848, in which he 
observes, ‘“‘the minute investigation which Mr Frere has made into each of the 
accusations of Krishnajy1 Bhidey has established in a very clear manner that this 
individual is only one of those disreputable informers who are to be found near all 
native courts, seeking by means of such falsehoods and calumnies as he has here em- 
ployed to establish himself in a confidential and profitable position ” And he after- 
wards remarks that he was not * disposed to offer any suggestion to the Raja about 
the punishment of a common scoundrel of this kind, but would leave it to the 
Kaya to subject him to trial, either by the ordinary Court at Satara or by Punchayat, 
or to the process of white-washing his face and parading him on a jackass about the 
city previously to turning him out of the country.” In these sentiments the 
other members of the Government unanimously concurred. The Hon’ble Mr Wil- 
loughby remarked, that it was very satisfactory that this cnquiry, establishing as 
ut did, beyond a doubt the infamous character of Krishnaji Bhidey, had been 
conducted by a gentleman wholly unconnected with the case of the (late) Ex-aja 
of Satara; ” and added, in the words quoted above ‘‘ It1s onthe information of 
this scoundrel that the character of Colonel Ovans has been impeached, in and 
out of Parliament, by parties professing to be solely influenced by the sacred prin- 
ciples of truth and justice’ (Parl. Pap. 1848, pp 82 to 49.) The scoundrel 
was subsequently tried by a Commission, and sentenced to IMPRISONMENT FOR LIFE« 
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of their factious gnevances. We shall always deem 1t a labor 
of love to record the honored names of such of our legislators 
as understanding the real interests and practical wants of India, 
stand forward to advocate the one and to redress the other: but 
we shall not fail to expose and denounce the misrepresentations 
of those, who, diverting the attention from objects of practical 
utility, lend them influence and position to the unworthy office 
of traducing the character and conduct of honorable and up- 
right servants of the Government—let such representations 
come from what quaiter they may. Such has been our motive, 
and our only motive, for stepping aside from the direct path of 
our narrative to defend the character of a distinguished offi- 
cer, who, 1n the honest and fearless dischaige of an arduous pub- 
lic duty, for which he was specially selected by his Government, 
has been subjected to one of the basest, most vindictive, and most 
unmelited persecutions which it has been the lot of any public 
servant to endure * 

Appa Salus succecded to the Satara principality, as has been 
stated, on the Sth September 1439, and in the November 
following, was formally installed im the Sovereignty by Sir 
James Carnac ‘This prince ascended the throne under less 


* Associated with Colonel Ovansin the Sitara enquines as well as in the calum 
nies which they enzendered—was Barasr Puni Naitt, a Sirdar of rank and 
high character in the Dekhan. ‘This able man first enteredthe British service, un- 
der the Honoiable M ELiphinstone, before the outbrcik of the last war with the 
Peishwa, and he has received, from the Historian of the Mvihrattas, a well-mented 


consulted by him on all subjects connected with the scttlement of the country He 
Wis subsequently employed in the same cipatity under Grant Duff at Satara, and 
finally was ‘ur John Milcolms contidentitl advise: on all public questions affecting 
native feclings and interests Honored with the friendship, esteem, and approbation 
of these great men, he retired fiom public life on the muuificent pcnsion to which 
his eminent services had go justly entitled him 

While residing on his estate on the banks of the Kishna, he was selected by Colo- 
nel Ovans as the most able, influential and well-affected agent he could procure to 
aid him in the Sataia cnquuies ‘This gratuitous employment did not fal to diaw 
down upon him his share of the virulent and vindictive calumnies which were 
directed against the Resident. ‘he leading calumniators were the same in both cases 
—the infamous Bhidcy 1n India, and Messrs. Thompson and Hume 1n England—and, 
thanks to the searching investigation of Mr. Frere (before alluded to) the c\posure 
has been as complete in the one case, as it was in the other.t ‘Throughout the pro- 
gress of the enquiry, under Colonel Ovans, Balaji Punt evinced all thecharacteristie 
qualities, which had, twenty years before, won fo1 him the esteem and approbation of 
Mr. Elphinstone, Sir John Malcolm, and Giant Duff, the remembrance of which, we 
trust, will continue tov console him in the evening of his eventful hfe, and amply com- 
pensate him for the rabid attach of his enemies— whether they happen to be mem. 
bers of a British House of Cummons or the enmaics of an Indian Jail 


* Grant Duff's Hist. of Mahiattas, ITI.,p 412. 
+ Parl. Pap. (1848) p. 32 to the end. 
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favorable cucumstanccs than his predecessor, though he had 
some advantages wluch his brothe: did nut possess Suc 
ceeding to a dcposed Sovereign who had many popular quali- 
ties, hu naturally meurred the dishke and rescntment of the 
moire violent partizans of thc fallLn Raya ‘These parties did 
not fail to revive some of the follics and fiailtits of his 
youth, and woic not always very scrupulous as to the accuracy 
of ihcn icpresentations His pcisonal qualities, tov, woe 
much undcr-tuttd—lus brothcr having bcen in the habit of 
remathing that when Appa Sabib succeeded to the tlione, the 
world would seu what a dunce he was) But Appa Salub lived to 
falsify by the succcss of his administration the ungenezous pre 
dictions of his encmus 

Though not possessing the acutuncss of intellcct, or the encigy 
of chatacta:, which distunguished his biothcr, the new Rya 
proved himself to be a mau of considciable intclligcuce, and of 
very crccllent judgment Lhe distinctive feature of lis charac 
ter, indecd, was his sound practical good sensc, to which was 
united much kindness and bencvolence of disposition Te had 
stiong picjudices but his opmions wore mucf less warped by 
passion and personal fcclings than were those of his prediccsson 
Iu was conversant with business, having picsided for many 
years over the chief Ciiminal Count at the capital, and haying 
had, at one timc, the management of one of thu Jaghus Added 
to all this, he hid witnessed the c11019 of lus brotha, and the 
punishment with wlich they bid becn visited, and was not lhely, 
thercforc to follow in the sume path 

Appa Salib, like lus bivtha, wis peculiuly favorcd im the 
character of the Resident accicdited to lis Couit at the period of 
his acccssion ‘Lhis 15 an advantige the importance of which, 15 
too ficquently lost aught of If we cxumine closcly the admis 
tiation of the various dependent Allics of the British Govern 
ment, we shall find, that in a gicat myority of imstances, its 
effiucnocy depends ies3 upon the pcisonal disposition of the 
Piinces and Chiefs thumselyes than on the charactur and que 
Iifcations of the Buitish Agcnts appomted to supeimtcnd them 
The observation applics more copecially to the statcs that we at 
once protect and contiol but it 15 also applicable, m a modificd 
degicc, to the native rulers who cacreise a nomial supremacy 
within their own territorics. Wherever our political supervision 
has been the most cfheient, there has the native rule generally 
been the most prospcrous Lhe salutary influcnce, thus exer- 
eised, 15 oftcn gicatest where it 13 least seen and it may const 
quite as much in the positive good it effects Henco the full 
value of the ben: fit rendercd to the state frequently :emuins un- 
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appreciated until its author has gone, and mis-government 
begins to shew itself under an inefficient successor. The expe- 
rience of our readers will supply abundant illustrations of the 
truth of these remarks They have been strikingly verified in 
the history of the Satara Government. 

Among his many high qualifications, Colonel Ovans pre-emi- 
nently possessed that one quality without which all others are 
valueless—devotedness to the duties of his office. His heart was 
truly in the work. To protect the Raja’s intcrests, to uphold his 
authority, and to promote the good Government of his territo- 
ries, were the objects to which his time and attention were un- 
ceasingly devoted. And complete success rewarded his labors. 
He inspired the Raja and his ministers with feelings of the high- 
est personal regard, and with implicit reliance on the soundness 
of his judgment: and the personal influence thus acquired seems 
to have been uniformly exercised with the utmost prudence, and 
with the happiest effects to the Raja and his subjects. 

There is, perhaps, no native state in India, in which more of 
the elements of good Government have been exemplified, or in 
which measures of greater practical utility have been carried out, 
than in the Satara State during the eight years of Appa Sahib’s 
reign. A peaceful, thriving, and contented population give 
satisfactory proofs of the justice of his rule: and, when it is 
added that during his short reign he expended about 10 lakhs of 
rupees on public works, the reader will admit that his adminis- 
tration was as enlightened as it was just. The improvement of 
its internal communications by the construction of roads and 
substantial bridges ;* the formation of tanks; the various im- 
provements of his capital; the abolition of transit duties; the 
encouragement of Schools; the construction and endowment of 
a Hospital and Dispensary ; the extension of vaccination through- 
out the interior districts; and the abolition of Satif—form 
some of the benevolent and useful works which remain as memo- 
rials of the good Government of the late ruler of Satara.f. 


_ © The noble stone bridges over the Kistna and the Yenna are probably unequalled 
in any part of India. 


+ Satara was one of the first native states to abolish Sati. The measure was a 
completely voluntary act on the part of the Raja, adopted in compliance with the 
well known wishes of the British Government, but not suggested to His Highness 
by the Resident or any one else. 


¢ No alteration had been made on His Highness’ accession, in the relations be- 
tween the two states, except in the transfer to the British Government of the direot 
management and control of the Jaghirdars:—these chicfs continuing, ag before. to 

ive their personal attendance on the Raja, on all state occasions, and to furnish 
t aa ape yap yp of Horse. i rape this arrangement, all the embarrass 
ments and disputes which were so constantly arisin : 
were altogether avoided. : @ under the double Government 


Pl 
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The Raja’s health, which had been declining for some years, 
gave way rapidly in the beginning of the present year; and he 
expired at lis capital on the 5th of April (only a few months 
after the death of his brother) at the early age of forty-six. He 
left no offspring ; but on the day of his death he adopted a lineal 
descendant of the uncle of the renowned Sovaji.* His death 
excited gencral and deep regret among all classes of his sub- 
jects.t 

Having completed our revicw of the past connection of the 
British Government with the Satara state, two questions of pre- 
sent interest present themselves, which deserve a few words, 
before taking a final leave of the subject. 

1. Has the Satara state fulfilled the purposs for which 
tt was established by Mr. Kiphinstone ? 

The success of the measure in detaching the Muahrattas, asa 
nation, from the canse of the Veishwa, and promoting their carly 
and complete submission, has been already stated. But Mr 
Elphinstune's main object in restoring the dynasty of Sevaji was 
of a more permanent character—to furnish employment and the 
nicans of hving to a Jargeand troublesome class, who could have 
found no place in our own system of administration, and, by so 
doing, to make lasting provision for the peace and good govern- 
ment of the country. In this respect his policy has been at least 
equally successful. Ruled by a sovereign of their own race, hime 
self connected by blood with many, and by caste with most of 
them, the Mahratta chiefs of the Sataa state have been, since 
1818, in the enjoyment of as much liberty and consideration as it 
is possible persons of their class conld possess, under the British 
Government in India. Of their own udvantages, in this respect, 
they have been fully sensible; and it wonld not be casy to find 
any district in India, of similar extent, where the upper classes 
have invariably been so contented and free from disaffection. 
The spirit of rebellivn Las been at one time or another frequently 


* The Raja himself wir descended from Sevaji'’s grand unele. 


+ Coleone! Ovans retained to his native country in the carly part of 1845, amid 
the gencral regret of all classes of the community; and Bas left behind him a name 
which is never mentioncd atthe present day, without the strongest expressions of 
attachment and regard Jie was succeeded for a short time by Colonel Outram, 
whose bame and services are familiar to all our readers, and of whom we have Iieft 
ourselves no 100m to speak at present. We are also precluded uy exhausted spac¢ 
as well as by other reasons, from more than a passing allusion to his able and accom- 
plished successor, who now conducts the Government of the Satara State. We trust, 
however, that the pleasing duty of recording M1. Frenx’s services remains in store 
for Us not many years hence. Meanwhile, on behalf of the people to whom he is so 
much and so deservedly endeared, we can only express na fervent hope, that, whether 
as the administrator of their national government during the minority of their 
Prince, or as commissioner for the introduction of British 1ule, they may long enjoy 
the keeping they su munch prize, of his popular and cnlightened administration. 
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rife, 1 alunost every oue of the surrounding districts. Budann 
aud Kittur, Kolapur and Sawuntwarr, have repeatedly taken 
their turns at armed resistance ‘The Candeish, Puna, and Con- 
can Hills have been more than once the theatre of a protracted 
guerilla warfare, wud their towns tho nests of Brahinan and Mus 
sulman conspiracies, but Satara has, with one exception, never 
given us cause for uncasincss, nor occasioned the march of a sin- 
gle Butish sepoy to qnell any distimbance political or Agrarian, 
Even the caception in Guestion proves, moe strongly than any 
thing else, the cnire absence of any general feeling of disconti nt 
on the part of the Mahratta chicfs. A sovercign possessing every 
clam on their respeet, great personal influence, aud avery can: 
siderable degree of talont asa leader, was seized with a mono- 
mama for measaing dis strength agamst the British Govern- 
ment Every fecling of national and personal pride was enlisted 
m hus favor, yet he totally faled m exeiuug any general diseon- 
tent with on: rule, or any disposition to try to g bud otf it He 
failed simply, because, the clicfS and influential classes wore well 
awnie of the advantayes they enjoved under Mer Rlphinstone s 
settlement, and they were not disposed to risk thea 

It may be said, that we have vot proved the thanqiudiity of 
Satara to have been a consequence of Mi Elphinstone s policy 
and that the result would have boon the same, had ats adi 
tration been assimilated to that of our other conquests fom the 
Peishwe ‘To this we would atest, that those dhiments which 
are Clsewhere elements of dislieetion— predatory tribes, a cénsi 
dorable Brahmuanieal population, and numcrous petty chiefs of ta 
intriguing as well a martial tuum -are all, bevond comparison, 
more abundant in Satara, than inthe othe: parts of uur Mahratta 
conquests. Yet while the latter have continually shown Hl-sup- 
pressed indications of disaffection or rebellion, the feeling maut 
fosted in the Satara teriitory has been conspicuously the reverse 
The only difference in cirenmstanees, which can possibly account 
for these opposite results, 1s the difference in the form of Govern 
ment. Mr. Elphinstone’s policy left the Satura clnefs and people 
comparatively wealthy and contented, with more to lose than 
gain by a revolution In our own districts, on the other hand, 
our system may have benefited in some respects the lower orders : 
but it has converted all the upper classes into rumed and des- 
perate men, ready to jom the wildest scheme that promised to 
better their condition, or afford oven a teuporary change from the 
grinding monotony of our adininistration 

Of the goncral good governmeut of the Satara country we have 
already spoken, and if, as we have just cudeavored to prove, the 
classes most dangerous to the general tranquillity have beer 
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secured to the cause of order, by affording them a safe and honor- 
ble shelter and an ample provision—if, as all travellers and all 
Government functionaries concur, with a rare unanimity, in sta- 
ting, the country 18 more prosperous, the people richer, the taxes 
more easily paid, crime more rare, life and property more secure, 
than in many of our own districts—it would be difficult to say in 
what single particular the result could have better justified the 
policy of the wise and large-hearted statesman, to whom Satara 
owes 1ts existence as an Independant sovereignty. 

2 This brings us to the second question—ZJs 2¢ incumbent on 
the British Government, on the grounds of JUSTICE or of sound 
Policy, to continue the Satara sovereignty, and to the late 
Raja's adopted son * 

Let us, us in duty bound, give precedence to the question of 
Jusiice. We solemnly bound ourselyes by a treaty in 1818, 
which we ratified and 1ecogmzed with equal solemnity in 1839, 
to cede the country of Satara in perpetual sovereignty “ to the 
Raja of Satara, his heirs and successors "* As long, therefore as 
the Raja, with whom we treated, left any heir or successor, we 
cannot, according to our view of the case, resume the territory 
without beng guilty of a breach of a solemn treaty. 

We have already mentioned that the late Raja adopted a son 
The adoption wasin every respect perfectly valid and regular, ac- 
cording to the law and custom of the nation: and in any court of 
justice in India—in the Supreme Court of Calcutta or Bombay, 
as well as in any Adalut of the Company or of any native power 
—the adopted son would be recognized, without possibility of 
question, as standing in precisely the same position, with respect 
to rights of property and relationship, as the naturally born legi- 
timate male issue of the deceased Rajas body. In a word, the 
late Raja's adopted son has succeeded to all the legal mghts, and 
1s subject to all the legal liabilities, of his adoptive parent + 

“ But,” 16 1s argued, “‘ no adoption can transmit nghts of 
sovereignty without the recognition of the adoption by the para- 
mount power.” Though the soundness of this position, in the 
case of sovereign princes, be not free from question, let us, for , 


* The Ist article of the treaty of Satara runs thus ** The British Government agrees 
to cede in perpetual sovereignty to the Raja of Satara, his heirs and successors the dis 
tricts spec ihed im the annexed schedule” 


+ In replying to a question put to him last session, Sir J C Hobhonse 19 reported 
to have mentioned as a defect in the late Raja's adoption, that it took pla e during the 
absence of the Resident and withoutlus consent, and that Dr Murray, who was present, 
protested aginst it, or at least urged its suspension until the Resident's arrival, But 
the assert or dissent the presence or absence, of the Resident had nothing whatever to 
do with the validity of the adoption—the formality and legality of which, we are 10- 
formcd, are unquestionable 
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the sake of argument, admit that confirmation 1s necessary to 
justify the title—the question will then arse —Can this 
sanction be equitably withheld? or, in other words, can it 
be refused without a departure from the established custom 
and usage of native governments, as well as of our own ? 

Whatever may have been the abstract legal rights of the Im- 
perial Government of Delln, a reference to history will shew that 
In practice its recognition of adoption was never withheld, unless 
where the Prince who wished to adopt was disaffected to the para- 
mount power—a ground of objection which no one asserts to have 
existed in the case of our trusty ally the late 1uler of Satma 
Again, let us refcr to the practice of the British Government, and 
we shall find, that, since the creation of the Satara state, adoption 
has been 1ecoguized in almost every Malhiratta state of note in 
India, Kolapur only excepted —That 1s to say, sons adopted in 
precisely the same manne and on the same grounds as in the 
case of Sataia, have succeeded to the sovereignty of Scindia at 
Gwahor, of Holkar at Indore, of Powar at Dhar, and twice suc- 
cessively to that of Bhousli at Nagpur In most, if not all, 
of the cases enumcrited, the present 1eigning Rayas are adopted 
children, to say nothing of minor Mahratta Rayas, Chiefs, and 
feudatories,* so numerous that we believe the succession by 
adoption would fai outnumber those by duect descent t 

A regard to the established custom and usage of India—Bn- 
tish, Mahomedan, and Hindu—would thus seem to impose upon 
the British Government, the moral obligition of continuing the 
sovereignty to the adopted son of the late Raya, even 1f we had 
not bound ourselres by a specific engagement so to do; and this 
brings us to the /egad obligation we have voluntauly but solemn- 
ly curred 

By the treaty of Satara, as before stated, we ceded a certain 
territory 10 perpetuity to the Raja and to ‘ his heis and succes- 
sors” The terms here used, it will be observed are gene- 


® The privilege has even been conceded to the Jaghirdars of the Satara state, four 
of whom were permitted to adopt dung the late Rayrs reign 


+ The object of adoption 13 2eliqious rather than economical The superstitions 
belief 1s that certaw ¢e1emomies purtormed by a son can alone deliver the soul of even 
the purest and mont virtuous of parents from one of the duest quarters of purgatory 
Hence wheve no natural born sun exists, a son must be adopted fiom the same tribe as 
the parent, aud the favorite cousin, nephew or othe: 1elation 1s invariably adopted 
among the Mahrattas, even when such a step 15 no way necessary to seve to him the 
succession to property It 19 a common error to suppose, that adoption 18 a remedy 
for lack of hens Adoption is merely a selection, from among possible heirs, of one 
individual as heir, which he becomes 1n virtue of ns election to the religious position 
ofason Vide Colebrooke, Strange, or any other of the ordinary Hindu law text books 
on adoption 
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ral There is no iestaicuon or hontation to particular hens, 
dnect or collateral The succession 15 made absolute to the 
Rajas heirs and successois gencrally, and forever ‘Lhe real 
question, therefore, which we have now to answer, 15 simply this 
—has the Raja of Satara lft any hew, or did he duc heitless? 
No one possessing the shgltest knowlodge of Uindulaw can hes 
tate for a moment mn answerng, that the late Raja ded leave an 
her, and that heir was lis own adopted son, who, for all 
legal purposes is the Rajas hor as completely and effectually 
as if he had been his legitumate son He did not, perhaps, on 
lus adoptive parent’s decease, become ipso facto Rata, but lie 
became ¢pso facto, his heir at law—iun ubin whom, agucably 
to the tcuor of the treaty, we ought to 1: coguize as successon “in 
perpetual sovereignty’ to the state of Satua This adopted 
son, therefore, being according to the law of the country, the 
Raja's heir, we can no more, consistently with the treaty, refuss 
to recognize and invest him, than we could have reftuscd to 
recognize and invest the o1ginal grantee» naturally born son 

We can perceive no escape from tho obligation thus imposed 
on us by the plain terms of the treaty * and no argument 1s neces- 
sary to prove the real myjustice, as well as the technical legality 
of construing a decd of gift moze strictly than 19 warranted by 
the plain meaning of the terms used ‘To rvad “ heirs and six 
cessors,” as though it were synonymous with “ hes male of his 
body,” 18 so clualy contrary to common juste and common 
sense, tliat it were loss of time to argue the point further, | 

After what we have just written, we need say little reguding 
the poLicy of continuing the sovereignty to the late Raja's hen 
If we have taken a correct vicw of the question, our recognition 
of his claiun becomes a matte: of imperative obligation If thie 
construction of the treaty were evcn doubtful, we would stall hold 
it to be sound policy to confirm the adoption, on the wise and 
equitable principle of interpreting a doubtful pomt in favor of 
the weaker contracting party. Or, 1f there had been no stipula- 
tion at all in the treaty regarding the succession, it would, even 
in such a case, be the part of a wise and a just government to 
respect the prescriptive rights of ancient and established usage, 
which have been lutherto preserved inviolate, both under our 
own rule, and under that of our Mahomedan and indu_ prede- 
cessor 


* Even had the late Raya not adopted a son, be would still have Icft an hen an the 
ep of the nearest of his blood relatives, whoever he might have boen = There 18, 12 
ety no expitssion im the ucauty which cau be construed to bai any parteular class of 

eu s. 
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Are we preparcd to set these obligations aside, to imterpret 
treaties according to our own fashion, and to pronounce the 
lights of prescription to be obsolete ? And, after having done so, 
what 15 to be our gain? Uniformity of rule, and two or three 
lakhs of surplus revenue,—for after payment of pensions, estab: 
lishments, and salaries, 1t could scarcely be more.* But, willa 
jo1uign government, with all its umformity, be more popular or 
more cfficientthan thelate one, under jadicious British control ? 
Will the people, now happy and thriving, be more prosperous 
andconteuted then ? Will the higher classes, which now form a 
connecting link between the rulers and the peasantry, be main- 
tained ? Will our public improvementst surpass in magnitude 
and utility the magnificent woiks which have been exccuted im 
the late reign? Will hospitals and dispensaries be more libe- 
rally supported ? Will education, English and Vernacular, be 
more extensively diflused ? Will greater facilities be afforded 
jor the propagation of the Christian faith? We will leave each 
of our readers to answer these questions for himself, according 
to his own individual caperience of the benefits of Dutish rule. 
Whatever diflercuces of opmion may exist on these matters, 
there 13 one point on which the sentiments of all wise and good 
statesmen ate in cordial untson—the supreme importance of 
maintuiming our good name unimpaired — Let us then hold fast 
our pledged fuith, whether direct or implied, without wavering 
Tet us give a fur and liberal construction to our treaties. Let 
us beware of afhxing a strained lunitation to their stipulations, 
which the frameis of them never contemplated, and which the 
ofdinary and grammatical acceptation of the words docs not 
warrant The whole history of our connection with the Satara 
state has horetofore been marked by the most culightened hbe- 
rality We were generous to the late Raya, let us not be unjust 
to his son 


* The late Raya, we believe, was in the habit of expending all bis income, thongh he 
never exceed 1t ‘Lhe military charges, some years ago, were about 54 lakhs of Rs 
nud we euNbore they ate about the same now. If we put down the evil charges at 24 
lahhs—roads, schools, hospitals, &¢ at half a lakh—and pensions of all kinds, mclud- 
ing those to the widows and families of the two last Rajas, at 2 lakhs more—we shall 
have litte more than $ lakhs of rile even under the supposition of the contmuance 
of the present floumshing state of the revenue—which, m the absence of the Court aud 
its large local expenditure, 1s scarcely to be uxpected 


f The late Raya, during his reign, expended on public wotks a sum amonnting to 
between 4 and 0 per cent of thc unnual revenues of the Satara State. From Mr. Man 
gles’ reecut evidence before a Committee of the House of Commons, it Appears that 
the sums expended in similar works, by the British Indian Government, during the last 
fourteen years have nut excceded 4 per cent of the revenue 
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Art. VI.—1. Scenes in a Soldier's life, being a connected 
narrative of the principal military events in Sindh, Beli- 
chistan, and Affghanistan, during 1839, 1840, 1841, 1842, 
and 1848, under Generals Lord Keane, Brooks, Sir R. Sale, 
Wiltshire, Pollock, Nott, England, McCaskill, and Sir C. 
Napier; by J. H. W. Hall, author of “ Ethaldi;” “ the 
Outcast ;” “ the Deserters,” &c. dc. Montreal and London, 
1848. 


2. Narrative of services in Beltchistan and Affghanistan, in 
the years 1840, 1841 and 1842: Ry Colonel Lewis Robert 
Stacy, C. B., Bengal Native Infantry, A. D. C. to Her 
Majesty ; employed on special service in Kelat; and in 
command of the 2d brigade of the Kandahar Force. Lon- 
don, 1848. 


WE purpose to have another gossip about military life and 
military adventure in the East. The two works, whose titles we 
have just transcribed, are the latest which have reached us. 
They illustrate, in a great measure, the same transactions, 
and cairy the reader over the same ground—but they are ex- 
ceedingly unhke each other. Mr. Hall’s book is the more 
amusing—Colonel Stacy's (on which a brief notice was bestowed 
in our last number) the more valuable. Mr. Hall has written 
a readable volume full of the most extraordinary blunders ; 
Colonel Stacy is accurate enough, though his book may prove, to 
most readers, as dry as a volume of old despatches. An interest- 
ing account of our military operations in Western Affghanistan, 
might be constructed out of the two volumes. Mr. Hall is 
gossipy and anecdotical; Colonel Stacy is stately and official. 
The latter might supply the historical ground-work; the former 
the lights and shadows of military adventure. Each might 
furnish what the other lacks. Mr. Hall's attempts at history 
are most grotesque, and Colonel Stacy is much too dignified to 
indulge in personal anecdote except when he has something to 
say about himself. But a judicious fusion of the two narratives, 
enlivening the comparative dullness of the one and correcting the 
inaccuracies of the other, might result in a really interesting and 
valuable work. 

Mr. Hall has committed « grand error—but one common to 
writers of this class. He has attempted too much. Not con- 
tent to treat merely of matters with which he may be presumed 
to have some acquaintance, he has betaken himself to topics 
with which he has none. In an evil hour he has bethought 
himself of turning historian It was not enough that he should 
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tell the public what he saw and what he did, during some five 
years of active service in Sindh and Affghanistan. He must 
endeavour to enlighten the world upon points of Central-Asian 
history. The result is precisely what might be anticipated. 
The success attending the experiment falls lamentably short of 
the ambition it develops. It would have been wiser to have left 
history alone. This is not a muse to be trifled with; every 
affront offered to her is sure to be amply avenged. A writer 
may tell us what he likes about himself, and so long as he is 
decently amusing, we are not likely to quarrel with him, even 
thongh he take some libertics with the truth ; but let him take 
the least liberty with historical truth and the public is up in 
arms against him. It is every body's business and it is in every- 
body’s power to convict aud punish the offender. The convic- 
tion and the punishment are sure. 

A few samples of Mr. Hall's historical accuracy will suffice to 
show how much dependence is to be placed on his statements. 
In his “ Introductory Chapter” of Atfghan history he states :-— 

“ A treaty of friendship had long existed between us and that nation (the 
Affghans) ; but in 1837, things bore a curious appearance from the fact that 
the Persians had gained possession of Herat, which established treachery 
on the part of the Dost.” 

We always thought that the Persians did not gain “ posses- 
sion of Herat.” Hitherto it has been generally believed that 
they tricd very hard to do so, but that not succeeding, they raised 
the siege and withdrew. This is an entirely new representation 
of the first great incident of the Central-Asian drama, and 
beginning with such a startling novelty as this, Mr. Hall may 
favor us with any after-originalities aud occasion us no great 
surprise. 

For example, as the Persians gained possession of Herat, 
Sir Henry Fane of course crossed the Indus with the British 
troops :— 

“ A large force was raised for the purpose (of invading Affghanistan), 
ai a! Jolin Keanc took command with Generals Sir W, Cotton, Fane, and 

Hitherto the belief has been that because the Persians raised 
the siege of Herat, the strength of the army originally designed 
for the invasion of Affghanistan, was so reduced, that Sir H. 
Fane did not take command of it; but as in Mr. Hall's history 
the Persians succeeded, it follows of course that the Commander- 
gard crossed re nee with the invading army. 

urther on we find Lord Ellenborough i 
the army of reserve at Ferozepore :— Serene oman ae 


“A large army was forming at Ferozepore, called 
under the command of the Governor-General, Lord Ellenboroey PemeNe 


Ql 
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Now we all kaow how Lord Ellenborough lamented that he 
was not a soldier, and how he went into battle at Maharajpore 
and was ncarly expended ; but this is the first we have heard of 
his military ardour reaching such a height as to impel him, being 
a civilian, to take command of an army. 

Here is another scrap of equally authentic history :— 

“The political Agent at Sukkur was Ross Bell, Esq., and Capt. Bean 
was his assistant. Capt. Bean is the officer who, with his lady, encountered 
such dreadful hardships during the siege of the Fort of Kahun, which ho so 
long and so gallantly defended.” 

We were under the impression up to the fortunate hour when 
Mr. Hall’s volume was first placed in our hands, that it was 
Captain Brown and not Captain Bean, who so gallantly defend- 
ed Kahun. We had heard something, it is true, about Captain 
Bean, standing a sicge at Quettah—but the dreadful hardships 
endured by him and his lady at Kahun are ghimpses of history 
for which we acknowledge our obligations to Mr. Hall. 

There 1s novelty, also, in the following :— 

“ Mahomed Akbar Khan, the eldest son of the ex-ruler, had imbibed tho 
bitterest animosity against the British, &c.” 

We had always so read the domestic annals of the great 
Barukzye family as to believe that Afzul, not Akbar, Khan was 
the eldest son of Dost Mahomed. But we live and learn. 
Another scrap, too, of family history is worth noting ; Mr. Hall 
informs us, that Hyder Khan is now in England, for purposes 
of education ! 

The information relative to our own functionarics, which is to 
be found in this volume, is often not less startling than that 
which relates to the different Affghan cclebrities. Thus Sir 
Alexander Burnes is created a “ Baronet,” and appointed an 
‘“* Ambassador” off-hand—armed with almost regal power :— 

“ T must certainly say that a man placed as Sir Alexander (Burnes) was, 
in a position approximating in power to the King himself, was much in 
fault at oven harbouring an opinion, &c.” 

We had an obscure idea that Burnes had complained, almost 
up to the day of his death, that he had no power at all at. 
Kabul; that he was a mere cypher—in a constrained and 
anomalous position. It was our belief, too, that Sir W. Mac- 
naghten was the Baronet, the ambassador, in a “ position ap- 
proximating in power to the king himself.” But Mr. Hall has 
effectually stripped us of all these antique errors. 

Here we have an original portrait of General Elphinstone :— 

“ A good, brave, and no doubt an enterprising soldior ; but nature seems 
to have endowed him with a bump of self-confidence : deep conception 


appeared to have either never existed in him or entirely left him; he was 
easily advised, and would listen to almost any project, Hy &e.” 
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Woe should have thought that a disposition to be easily ad- 
vised and to listen to almost any project are not very significant 
imdications of the presence of the bump of self-confidence. 
But we live and jcarn 

With reference to the advance of General Pollock’s division 
from Peshawur to Jellalabad, in the spring of 1842, Mr. Hall 
who always denommatcs the Khybur pass, the Khiva pass, 
accounting for the halt at the former place, thus observes .— 

«A strong division was assembled at Peshawur, at the mouth of the 
Khia under Maj Gencial Pollock, who was prevented fiom immediate ad 
vance to Jcllalabad by the inclemency of the weather ’ 

We had other ideasielatise to the halt at Peshawur—but we 
bow to the authority of Mi Hall, who 15 acquamted with all the 
vaiiations of an Affghan climate, and knows how much less 
inclement at the mouth of the Khybm it 191n April than in 
March 


But enongh of this—There are some other new readings 
of Affghan history, to which we mav incidentally allude in 
another part of our article Heze we purpose to stecr off straight 
in another duection, and procecd at once to fulfil the more 
miateful duty of pomting out what 1» really mteresting in Mr. 
Halls volume So long ashe spcaks only of what he saw and 
what he did, dung his five yeas of service in Affghamstan 
and Sindh, he 1s a pleasant \ivauions companion to whose 
stories we arc by no means disinclined to listen We will lt 
him speak for himself in this characte: and make his te1ms 
with the public—Here are some of the delights of a match im 
Sindh—a pleasant picture of 


“ STICKING IN 1H WUD. 


Ihe advance fiom Minoa to Kurrachie though now often i subject of 
merriment to the partics concerned, wns a tedious and harassing maich to 
the soldior hating advanccd as far up the 11101 in the boats as was 
available, we entered a little cicck and 1owed until the bonts were a mound, 
owing to the shallowness of the water we had stall a considerable distance 
to march ere we could ajo at the 10ad,—no notioad trach—which led 
to om destined object No difficulty must daunt a soldier, no obstacle 
must prevent his onwaid progiess, if thore be the most 1emoto prospect of 
success, And therofoit, thus stranded im the middle of a swamp, we had 
no alteinative but to attempt to wade thiough the saturated mud Each 
er in advance occupied several seconds, and the mud, which was black 
and soft, affording no 1esistance to our weight, at every stop we sank wwo 
or three feet deep into the horible mass. Tt must also be remembered 
that ovory man wag encumbered with a musket, accouthoments, and a 
pouch contaming about five pounds of ammunition, on the presei vation 
of which depended his hopes of success and safety , this unpleasant march 
of one mile and a half occupied nearly mune hous, which extraordinary as 


if may seem, will not be apocryphal when it 19 stated, that they crawled 
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along in this quagmire very much in the same style that a fly progresses in 
& jar of molasses: some fell at every other step, others actually stuck fast 
many minutes at a time; some were in imminent danger of being entirely 
and permanently submerged; others, overcome by the exertion, fatigue, 
and hunger, were on the point of giving up all exertion. Thre officers, being 
in precisely the same predicament as their men, could scarcely make any 
exertion to encourage them in their efforts to surmount the danger and diffi- 
culty in which they were placed: but there is little which the indomitable 
resolution, courage and perseverance of the British soldier will not eventu- 
ally overcome; but what a position to be in, as a preliminary entree into 
an enemy's country! what an opportunity for a slaughter! At length, 
after terrific exertions, and Herculean labour, the whole mass once more 
found themselves safe on terra firma. The danger and toil was no sooner 
passed than it was forgotten, and, regardless of the pressing calls of hunger, 
they urged on, impatient of delay, until they advanced close to the town, 
which, as has been stated, surrendered at their approach.” 


As a pendant to this we give the following. The transition is 


from mud to 
“pust ! 


The sickness shortly afterwards disappeared, still the weather conti- 
nued very trying. During four months in the year the weather is very 
hot, and for six weeks blows one continued cloud of dust from about eight, 
A. M., to four, P. M. This moving mass of gravel dust is about twenty- 
five feet high, and smothers every thing which offers any resistance to the 
drift. During this disagreeable season the situation of sixteen soldiers 
in a tent of fourteen feet square must be any thing rather than agreeable, 
their only defence against this battery of small stones being two folds of 
cotton canvas; consequently their flesh, their clothes, their beds, were 
literally buried in it. Some would cover themselves with their blanket, 
and try to sleep away the day; should they be for one hour in the same 
position, a casual observer would scarcely distinguish the mass from a mound 
of earth. ‘The food whilst being cooked, was filled with dust, and when 
placed upon the dishes, before it could be eaten, would be covered thick 
with sand ; this, accompanied with ardent heat, and, its attendaut, in- 
tense thirst, rendered the soldiers’ lives very miserable. Sometimes, during 
the blowing of the dust, it would rain, which, combined with the closeness 
of their small tent, inflicted a misery upon the troops which exveeded any 
thing described by Beresford in Ins amusing little work, clever and com- 
prehensive as it is; and, if the proverbial statement have weight, that a 
man shall eat a peck of dust during his life, we eat a bushel each in a year. 
The monsoon does not visit Sindh, as it does India, although periodical 
rains fall, more or Jess, every year; and in 1839 very severe and heavy 
rains fell, which did not at all tend to increase the comforts of the cam- 
paigners in that barren region.” 


The following is not a bad sketch of 
“ AN INDIAN ARMY ON THE LINE OF MAROH. 


Having fairly got on the march, it perhaps will not be out of place here to 
ive my readers an idea of an army on the line of march in the field, in 
Fadie, os it materially differs from that of one in England, where the soldier, 
surrounded by countrymen and friends, halts at some town the same day, 
weary enough, I dare suy; still there is a billet,a bed, and a comfortable meal 
altbough he has often a long way to gocre he finds out his resting place. 
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owing to some very great mismanagement in the arrangements of billeting 
in Europe. However, the march in the field proves a very different scene. 
Picture the bustle, confusion, and excitement of an army on the march, being 
sreceded by the skirmishers and advance guards, accompanied by the Quarter- 
Master General, who, in the most systematic manner, on the arrival at the 
destined encampment, proceeds to calculate the relative distance required for 
each corps and department, and allots it tothe parties attached from each 
regiment, for their further division. They from practical arrangements, mea- 
sure the necessary distance for each individual aud tent, marking the spot, 
and awaiting the arrival, which quickly follows. The main body reaches 
the ground, and each corps marches at once to its quarters. The individual 
to the site of his palace for the day. Shortly comes the numerous train of 
baggage, carried by camels, elephants, mules, horses, asses, bullocks, 
carts, &c. &c. many thousands in number, and followers far exceeding the 
number of troops. The followers attached te the various portions of 
baggage proceed at once to their spots of ground. The tent and its baggage 
arrive together, and all is prepared to “Pitch Camp” <A signal is given, 
and as if it were by magic, a town, a fort, anda strongfold is formed in a 
few minutes. Guards are mounted, pickets arranged, and sentries placed, 
and allis quiet and settled for the day. The Commissariat proceeds to 
kill the cattle, and issue the provisions, Tho baggage cattle are all sent 
out to graze under strong guards. The bazaars (one to each corps) open 
their stores of merchandise, and expose it for sale, at an enormous and 
extortionate profit, of which I shall speak more fully in some future 
chapter. The authorities at the head are engaged in the arrangement of 
the objects in view ; emissaiies are sent out; chiefs are received and nego- 
tiated with for the supply of provisions; the weary soldier, after smoothing 
down for his domestic comfort his parlour of twenty-one inches by six feet, 
lulled by the aid of that refreshing genius, sleep, beguiles the long dreary 
hours of the day, filled with anxicty, and overpowered oftentimes with the 
intense heat, rondered more so by the trifling protection under canvass. At 
Jength comes the night, aud every precaution having been taken, all is 
prepared for a fresh start, the cattle are placed in front of their to-morrow’s 
load, each soul devolves into that earthly heaven, which soon relieves the 
mind from the world’s anxiety and cnre; at the dead of night is heard the 
trampli sg of the patroles carefully visiting the guards and jnquets, and the 
reliefs cautiously challenged by the watching sentries. And shortly after 
midnight are heard the shrill trumpets and bugles arousing tho tired soldier 
from the midst of perhaps dreams of the happy hours of boyhood and 
home. The sound carnes with it a volume of directions; and in a 
few minutes all is again confusion—yet regularity is there; all on a tip-toe 
of bustle—yet all is steady, and each at his place. The camp appears as 
one blaze of fire from the darkness of the night, and bushes of piles of 
brushwood collected, being fired to give light to onable the packing and 
loading to be carried on; and should you stray a dozen yards perchance it 
will take you half an hour to find your place again. And J have often seen 
from the dream of the sleeper to the movement off the ground of more 
than 20,000 souls and cattle, not more than half an hour elapse. Long 
ere day dawns, all are again on the march; the keen morning air strikin 

chilly, through the wearied soldier, disturbed from refreshing sleep, an 

forced to trudge along an unknown path; all passes on in silence, nothing 
is heard, save the neighing of the horses and the heavy measured tread of 
the moving mass of men ; line after line of connected camels and cattle, 
move on, carefully guarded and bart by the troops and followers, eaclr 


eye heavy from broken rest, and looking anxiously fo. the opening of the 
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distant horizon to admit the day, and distribute the welcome rays of the 
sun, which at first are pleasant in the extreme, but ere a few hours are 
passed, become even more valle than the midnight air. All this it is 
which has so much astonished the natives of distant lands and placed our 
system at the top of the tree.” 


A painful interest attaches to the annexed. Mr. Hall speaks 
of what he saw and is entitled to credit. He was one of the 
first to enter the tent in which was found the murdered body of 
poor Loveday :— 


“ In the meantimo we advanced cheerfully and eagerly, but slowly, to- 
wards the line of cavalry, as we had to cross a plain intersocted by deep 
and strong streams of watcr, and broad “ nullas,” or ditches, which groatly 
increased the harrassing nature of the ground over which we had to pass. 
And as we did, the enemy’s cavalry still continued to retire before us, at 
intervals, and very slowly. By the time that wo had como within musket 
range they perceived that their object had been attained ; their remaining 
infantry had gaincd the Pass, and they immediately faced about and fled 
with the rapidity of a route, leaving their cup equipage ontire, and a large 
quantity of treasure. 1t was, however, not without vexation that we beheld 
the majority of the enemy we had taken so much pains to get at, thus 
scampering of almost unharmed, and unscathed, dashing up the, to us, 
apparently almost inaccessible sides of the mountains ; our guns played at 
intervals with yrape and spherical shot, admirably aimed, so as to burst and 
mect the ascending foc on the sides of the cliffs, and it was the only satis- 
faction left us to see them fall by dozens on the explosion of each shell, 
as they were driving furiously in to the Bolun pass by a route which secured 
them from the attack of Mahomed'’s cavalry, even had they been strong 
enough to venture upon a pursuit, which they were not in any one part- 
cular, principally owing to the long and fatiguing march which their horses 
had performed the night before. Our skirmishers, who consisted of about 
one third of the Europeans, being called in, aud who, we were glud to find, 
had met with little loss, and being once more together, our attention was 
now turned towards the deserted camp, in the midst of which we pre- 
ceived a very handsome European officer's tent, which had met our gaze on 
our first set out towards thelr encampment, and which we supposed to be 
one taken in the overthrow of somo small force, which was now become a 
daily occurrence. On our arrival at the deseited camp, I with two or threo 
others, ran immediately to the tent, and alas what a spectacle presented 
itself! There lay the body of poor unfortunate Loveday, with his throut 
cut, and who had about that moment breathed his last. A native boy was 
weeping across his mangled body, who turned out to be his servant, the 
only one allowed him, and that in conscquonce of his being a Mahomedan, 
and who used to cook for him, which none of the Brahoe or Murri Tribe 
composing the enemy would. This native, who had faithfully followed 
and served his master in oppression as well as in affluence, gave a most 
melancholy narrative of the treatment of Lieut, Loveday during his career 
as a prisoner in their hands. We found the body in the tent laid on a 
small piece of carpet, with nothing to cover him save a pair of cotton 
‘* pajamas” or drawors. He was barefooted, and his ancles were lacerated, 
owing to tho friction of the chains then upon him. Two pieces of paper 
were near him; one was addressed to his dear sister, aH the other, a 
partly written one, to a friend. 

It appeared from the tale told by the servant, that everytime the enemy 
moved their camp, poor Loveday was placed on a camel, a most uncom- 
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fortablo beast to ride, and taken with them well watched and often had to 
walk in the state mentioned, except that his man sometimes gave him 
lus turban to protect his head fiom the heat of the sun Often after ar- 
11\ing in camp has he been exhibited im the bacaat, and buffeted by new 
comeis of then tibes, and beaten if he attempted to remonstrate And 
often has he expressed a sincore wish for them to serve him as they did 
the small force he commanded at Aclat, but as often they refused, and 
seemod to tako delight in being insolent and opmessve He uttered oxcla 
mations of delight when li heard the report of the shot» trom Ins friends, 
and lus heart throbbed with yoy at the prospect of being so soon amongst 
them little dreaming his fate was allotted and the assassin im waiting, s0 
ba: bmously to take lis lite, for it was ananged, on the appearance of our 
forces m the fiont ot Dadm, that should they prove victorious Loveday 
should be killed but the scivant stated positively that Nussee: was against 
the murder, Gool Mahomed being the sole mstigitor for early at the time 
of our advance, Nusseer with his mothe: were the first that fled ito the 
Pass, and Gool gave diucctions that the Jast laving the giound should cut 
the pisonel » throat, which was most percemptonly cuncd into effect, a 
decd of double shume on the peipetiators of sofoul and cowardly an act 
Revenge seemed to call aloud fiom every Incast and although upwaids of 
forty fom hows had passed since thev had tasted food o1 sk pt and wee 
of comse extremely fitigued, and am tact, almost exh eat ti they would 
cheeilully have pressed torwaid had they been called upon to jon m the 
pursuit of the ruthicss and cold bloodid mmdiias In the same tent 
were found fom boxc3 contaimmny v duables, which together with the camp 
military chest, dc, were seizcd upon ds pri/cs 


There aie some lively descriptive pissigcs in the following 
account of 
‘ A NIGHI MARCIL AND A FOLAGING LAITDITION 


We had had some vory unpleasant specimens of might marching and 
therefore had no Ingh anticipitions of ease or comfort, but wath the excep 
tion of afew camels and men going astiay m the dukness of the might, 
we had no very se1ious disasters At two A Wwe halted to the day, 
and at fom P M, we wore asin on the line of mah Lo prevent acca 
dents on tlus occision tho Aitillay wee put in the vw and_ preceded 
the main body for at Jeast two homs [he 2o0ad for sone distance lay along 
the halt dived bed of ative: and afterwards stictched icioss a lovely plain, 
which was not mtcisected by a ditch o: alutloch bit the beautitul geen 
verdme enamelled by a thousand beautiful and to me unknown, floweis, 
seemed to chee: and gladdun every step we tooh IJhee was a mild soft 
southerly wind which just bieithed upon om clicks and wafted on its 
a¢phy1 airs that calm ictieshing jlow which is the more welcome in those 
desert reyions, because it most often rises just alter the passing away of the 
suns scorching heat Jt continued to blow until after the glorious orb of 
day had sunk slowly and majestically to 1est behind the distant and lofty 
mountain ianges of Biluchistan leavmg us to plod our weary way 
beneath the beautiful and glittering canopy of heaven oi once we fancied 
we should find a mght march might be ploasant, the bieeve bad now 
acquired more strength, and its refieshing coolness was doubly welcome, 
now that we began to grow warm and fatigued with maiching Encouraged 
by the delightful scenery and giateful odouts with which the Tight air was re- 
dolent, we pressed on cheerfully, some of the men singing a gay and mer 
stanza, im which all joined in the full and hearty chorus with nght | 
will by which many a weary milo was beguiled of half its distanve 
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Full of joyful anticipation, with no thought but of the dismay our pre- 
sence would cause to the enemy on the morrow, we were still moving on at 
a very brisk pace, when we were all at once surprized to find the breeze 
suddenly dio away, and the light and fleecy clouds which had been flitting 
along before, becoming slow, heavy, and dull. The bright blue of the 
heavens gradually became dimmer, until it presented one deep, dark, un- 
varied mass of murky gloom ; the bright stars became more and more dim 
until they began entirely to disappear, and one by one, star, after star, went 
out, and all was night. 

The column, which but a few minutes previously had been moving along 
proudly, safely and joyously, was now scarcely able to advance at all, every 
foot being set, for fear of accident, cautiously, and doubtfully ; each restless 
eye being involuntarily turned upward, in earnest and anxious dread of 
what might next come. We were not Jong left in surprise, for far, far 
away, in the horizon, we heard the first low rumbling murmur of the dis- 
tant thunder, which gathered strength as it rolled along, and came terribly 
on—until at length, it broke over our heads in one wild, fearful and tre- 
mendous crash, seeming to shake the very ground we trod upon. The 
clouds gathered low and thick round ubout us. Lightning in terrific 
flashes, and thunder in awful bursts, alternately sinote our eyes and ears. 
Owing to the intense gloom, numbers of the men and camels were lost, and 
every now and then, between thie rattling and roaring of the deep-mouthed 
thunder, the bugles of the main body were heard, shrilly sounding to recall 
the wandering footsteps of our straggling companions; still we contrived 
to advance, tracing our pathway by the frequent flashes of the lightning, 
the rain still continuing to hold off. 

The dreaded storm at length came—large drops of water fell at intervals, 
@sure precursor to those who are acquainted with the storms of the east, 
that ere long, the flood-gates of the heaveus would be opened upon us; and 
in good sooth, within half an hour, we were marching in a flood of water, 
that spread over the whole plain, and reached above our ancles. We con- 
trived to advance in this state for some time, until the water became so 
deep that to proceed would have been impossible; we were ordered to halt, 
and gather as closo to each other as we could, and in this state we were 
compelled to await the dawn of day. Itis now imposible to describe the 
sufferings of the men during the interval, until morning came. Some 
were seized with the most violent cramps, which attacked many in the 
limbs, and others in the stomach. So puinful and acute were their suffer- 
ings, that many fell down struggling into tho water, and shrieked aloud 
with agony. The modical officers rendered all possible assistance, and the 
officers, many of whom carried a small quantity of brandy with them, 
generously placed it at the disposal of the surgeons, although they knew 
not but that they might be the next victims. he conduct of the officers 
was most praiseworthy. ' 

About five o'clock, a.m., the day begun to dawn, and seldom has it 
dawned upon # more miserable spectacle than that on which it dawned that 
day, and seldom by any beings, however miserable they may have been, 
has it been welcomed as we wolcomed it on that occasion, although it 
lighted us to a scene of misery, devastation and despair. Far as the eye 
could reach, we looked forth upon a flood of water. It was impossible to 
behold it, and not to remember that beautiful verse in the eighth chapter 
of Genesis: 

“The dove found no rest for the sole of her foot, and she returned unto 
Noth, into the Ark ; for the waters were on the face of the whole earth.” 

With the returning light our energies seemed, also, to o certain extent, 
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to retain but we were more than half paralyzed by cold, wet, hunger, and 
fatigue, and what was worse than all, in the prospect befo1e us, there was 
nothing to encourage hope that fmend to all, when every other fiend 
forsakes, E.fhe Deans said, ‘“* Better sit and 1ue, than flit and rue,’ 
a wise saying and a tive one, under certam cncumstances , but wise as it 
may be 1t would have been anything but wise in us to act up to its 
spi1it on the pieseut occasion, so we at once prepared to move on if our 
cab hke motion could be called moving on at all 

[ have seldom seen a more distiessing sight than I beheld that morning, 
and much asthe men suffered the cattle suffered much more, for many of 
them afte: staggeiing and floundering about fo. some time, would at last 
fall, and where they tell there they lay and died. ‘lo render them as 
sistance was an impossibility to those who weie unable to help them 
selves and thus we continued our maich, and at the expiration of ten hours 
we icached Kojuk at least as many of us as formed the main body, but 
we had neithe: baggage tents uor provisions 

Now and then a stiay camel would aiive with one or two tenis and as 
the 1a1n had ceased at mid day 01 soon afte: the waters began to abate and 
here and there a small portion of land would appear above the level of the 
flood , thither the expe11enced campaigners would proceed and digging up 
the spot, were enabled to procure a comparatively dry site by turuing the 
wet surface drownwaids, and on tlis they would pitch their tent Lhose 
who had no tents were glad to avail themselves of the invitations of those 
who had, 

———— to share 

Their lowly cot and humble fare 


Thee we were, thirty and foity men ciowded into a small space some fou 
teen feet squae Rest and comfort soon i1estore the equilibrium of a 
soldie1s temperament, and we weie now beginning to tieat ou late cala 
mities as a jest, but when we began to overhaul our stores, first we found 
out biscuits rumed our Hour made into paste before the fruit was gather 
ed, our 11ce softened before the cue was dressed ou amack so diluted 
with muddy wate: that Farady himsclt [ believe, would have been puzzled 
to analyze 1t and as for om cocoa it was aye! where was it? none of us 
could toll We were very hhely to be somewhat in the situation of ship 
wiecked matiners on a desert Island , we had wate: atound us and earth 
beneath us and heaven above us, and lo! all we had We had, how 
ever, this advantage our ocean was fordable and at no great distance la 
&® newly captured Foit and one of us notone of the sit and rue 1ace, too 
it into his head that where there had so lately been a marauding gatiison, 
there would very probably be a Commissaiat store, he was not one of 
those deep thinkers, who make discoveies only fq. themselves, no, with 
him once to think, was once to be resolved, ced lie c1ied =‘ Hey, boys, 
ie a foraging party to the Fort , Il] engage ye, we find something to eat 

ere 

Away he dashed, and a noble tail he had, their seaich was short, but 
minute and zealous, and they soon stumbled upon a magnificent store of 
grain, cattle and such other of those creature comfoits as the natives 
rar eee reat ies “0 pleser - ee A soul and body which some of us 

1eve to be Natwes first law, and some, I foar, the chief, 
only one, ne care be ei het, petheps the 

e soon afterwards discovered a gtinding mill, and whilst so 

the cattle, prepared food, made soup, rot others ground the ss riper 
flour, and made cakes, &c , so that ere ong we were feasting happily and 
plentifully , and, as we had worked om newly discovered mune to ow 


R | 
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own satisfaction, we failed not to spread the golden treasury to our famished 
comiades. I trust under, all these circumstances, this little trifle of felony 
wil] be overlooked, and that, for once, we may be looked upon rather as 
self invited and famishing guests, than as daring and ieckless burglars, 
which we might be considered at other times, and in other places 

By nightfall the waters had almost disappeared from the face of the land , 
and the sun, which, after a long and ieaper ate struggle with the clouds, 
broke forth about four, P. M, shone biightly, gloniously and powerfully 
until a httle after six, when he left usas happy as though the nighit of the 
21st of kebruary had neve: frowned upon us. 


There 1s much painful reality in the subjomed picture of 
“THE SICK SOIDIER ON THE LINE OF MARCH 


It will be almost imposmble for any one unacquainted with the life of 
a campaigner in India, to even conceive the mistries of an hospital in the 
field A more dejected, lost creature, does notexist, than a sick soldier on 
a long maich in India, 1t must nevertheless be admitted, that the allow 
ances of Government to the medical branch of the Army in India, 1s on a 
most liberal scale, surgeons, apothecaiies apprentices, stewards, and a 
most extensive establishment of not less than thiee hundred attendants to 
each Regiment are allowed for the sick , no stint 1s given to the allowance, 
comforts of any and every kind at the discretion of the surgeons , but 1t1s 
the attention evinced by these attendants, 1t becomes a more nominal 
duty to them , they are of different castes, Hindus, Mussulmen, &c , and 
they perform their respective duties 1n a certain extent, but do not enter, 
into that fine feeling of humanity towards the Chiistians, as 1s shown 1m an 
English Hospita} Leta man be ever so sick, though m the last stage of 
life, 1 the troops aie ordered to march, he must be caizied in @ palanquin, 
and jolted on the shoulders of four men a days match, averaging about 
twelve mies ‘he chances are, on his reaching the new giound through 
the non arnival of the hospital tents, that he may le «posed to the heat 
of the Indian sun two or three hours in the palanquin, perhaps in a high 
stage of fever or dysentery (and several times have I seen when the palan 
umn has been examined, thatthe poor wretched man was acorpse , none 
enew the exact time of his death’, sufhce to say, he was alive when he left 
camp m the morning ) or on the arrival of the tent, tossed helpless mto it 
on an unprepared bed, on damp giound, with reels bad brachish water, 
and have to 1emain so, four, 61x, or eight hours, before the course neal would 
be ready, and when ready issued in a most rude manner, truly 1t may be 
said, every mcety of comfort cannot be expected in a place hke that, which 
will be readily admitted , but 1t1s merely to point out the absurdity of om 
Government mn India, in placing so much trust 1m these native attendants, 
whoso general idea isto plunde: the allowance of the poor ack, and‘who, 
from a conviction that the Europeans are 1n asphere above them, and in 
fidels in their behef, contrary to then caste, and adverse to the white face, 
feel an inward pleasure in pnvately (for openly they dare not,) oppressing 
and filching at any little opportunity theycan I could speak at a fai greater 
length on this subject, but, pexhaps, my readers may be able to form an 
idea of their general conduct fiom what I have already said, and one cannot 
be found that could exaggerate this sulyect, 1t may be said, Doesnotthe 
suigeon prevent this? Yes, would be the true answer, when he can ever 
detect anythmg , but they are too cunning whoisthere that has travelled 
in India, but will agree with me in describing the general character of the 
menial native, to be that of the most hostile to humanity, and whose 
extreme craftiness and truly mean, dishonest disposition, render them al- 
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most hated? In short, the menial native servant of every European feels a 
pleasure, and considers it a matter of course, thata portion of anything 
entrusted to him, is his, and it is well known that an imaginary item in a 
gentleman's account of expenditure, is, so much pilfered by these servants; 
and there is no evading it.” 


In the following the perils of vagrancy in an encmy’s country 
are strikingly illustrated. These are, indeed, among the shadows 
of military life—but such catastrophes are not peculiar to 


Affghanistan :-— 
“STROLLING OUT OF CAMP. 


Tt happened about the first of May that for some timo previous, pipe-clay, 
an article much used by soldiers, had become very scarce, and none could be 
got in camp for money, save a small qnautity, which two merchants brought 
from the Presidency, and for which they charged a rupee-and a half a pound 
(three shillings ;) this of course was quite inadequate to a soldier's purse, and 
it was necessary that something should be got as a substitute. It had been 
discovered, that in the hills about two miles from camp, a groat quantity of 
the article could be got, which, if manufactured would do as well as the hest 
and a deal of it was brought into camp ; three young men, thinking by oing 
further, better could be got, and they could have a walk in thé fields, which 
was now a luxury, unfortunately bringing to bear the old adage, “ go farther 
and speed worse,’ determined on trying, and armed themselves with bayonets 
fastened to the end of sticks, but had not proceeded more than a mile and a 
half, when they were attacked by eight of the insurgents, who fired their 
matchlocks at them, and shot one; they then flew at them, and tho strugele 
was very great ; thetwo remaining mon killed two of their opponents, when the 
other six succeeded in disarming the two poor fellows, who ty this time were 
quite overpowered, and one who had received a severe wound, fainted from 
loss of blood ; these unfeeling wretches tied the two soldiers together and 
dragged them some distance, and kindled a fire, round which they sat for 
some time, smoking and amusing themselves by stabbing the two bound 
miserable mortals, unible to defend themselves. They, not satisfied with 
ae them with their swords, thinking that insufficient torture for them 
vegan to burn them with fire-sticks, and after keoping them in excruciating 
torture for sume time, the men begging to be put to death out of their agony 
were, according to their wish, killed, their heads were carried off as a prize and 
their three bodies left, as food for the beasts and birds It, however, fortu- 
nately happened, if fortunato it may be called, thatan old man, a tranquil shep- 
herd, was watching his flock hard by, and witnessed the whole proceeding 
At the cantonments, when the roll was called in the evening, the three men 
of course were missed, next morning the same, and until the afternoon of the 
second day, all kinds of surmises were afloat, but none knew tho right one ; 
several perc of men armed themselves, and went out some distance, in 
hopes ot finding their comrades, but returned unsuccessful, till sudden] ‘the 
old shepherd appeared with the three bodies tied on a bullock angi i 
them to the camp, and related the whole affair. There were soveral aca 
of the tale told, but I managed to get the old man in the bazaar, andthrou h 
the medium of the Chowdry, (a petty magistrate,) who was an interpreter a 
succeeded in getting the exact detail, which I give as above ; the heads of th 
three men would of course be a great prize to their chief, and would entitle 
the men to a large reward, though they lost two of their number : the ; id 
man stated that the three young soldiers fought most desperately ; ‘h "1 
not say which of them killed the Affghans. On examining the bodi : a 
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were found to be awfully hacked and cut in several places ; the whole were 
quite young and had not joined their regiment more than three years, this was 
another warning to the men not to venture too far from op: which was con- 
trary to orders. Let the soldier strictly obey orders, and he will be munch 
safer; the old man was rewarded for his trouble, and would no doubt have 
brought in the bodies much sooner, but was afraid he would be detained 
as being connected with the massacre.” 


Mr. Hall was present with General Nott’s force at the re-cap- 
ture of Ghuzni. Of the apartments in which Colonel Palmer 
and the other prisoners were confined, he gives the following 
account—noting down the inscriptions, which he found on the 
prison-walls :— 


“ Close by was an arch-way leading to the citadel; two large copper 
cased gates, studded with huge nails, formed the entrance, and on winding 
round to the left, led to an inner square ; the buildings were of fine eastern 
construction, being ornamented with most delicate, perforated work, so 
joined with ingenuity together as to form a net-work, introducing most 
tasteful figures and desigus. The walls plastered white and enamelled, 
ornamented and corniced ; the houses were of two stories, andthe lowor ones 
were used as kitchens; in one of the upper landings T discovered two 
cblong, dark, narrow rooms, which, on examination, I found to have been 
occupied by our unfortunate countrymen, when prisoners here for several 
months ; they were in a vory filthy state, and the stench exceedingly dis- 
agreeable. On closer examination, which of course curiosity would lead 
to, several portions of writing were found on the walls, some written with 
burnt stick, a nail, or some other cutting substance, and one was in pencil. 
I took a literal copy of every portion of the writing, and it will of course 
be interesting to my readers, a3 well as corroborative and illustrative of 
the feelings of the unfortunate fellows ; it will also fully beur out the brief 
detail given by me of the affair, which is taken from an account [had from 
one of the prisoners own lips. 

The following are true copies :— 


First, (written with a blunt pencil.) 


“ Col, Palmer, Capt. Olston, (Alston) Lt. Powett, (Poett) Lt. Harris, Ensigns 
Williams, Nicholson, and Davis, and Dr. Thompson, 27th N. I., Capt. Lee Burnet, 
54th, and Lt. Crawford. 8.8. F., prisoners in the fort of Ghuzni, through the 
treachery of Sirdar Shums-ud-Dien Khan, his brothers Gul Mahomed, Nahib 
Ravulish Khan, and Sirdar Mullok Mahomed, in having broken every article of 
two treaties solemnly sworn to. If on the arrival of any British force, the pri- 
soners are not forthcoming, avenge them on the abovementioned, and on Khan 
Mahomed or Killa Maduf (a cousin of the Sirdar’s) his brother Tay Mahomed, 
and Nizar Mahomed—they had charge of the prisoners, and treated them most 
infamously, having once tortured the Colonel, and taken every opportunity of 


being insolent and oppressive. 
(Signed) ‘“ C, Harris.” 
“ P.§.—26th May, 1842.—Khan Mahomed Khan is said to have a wife and two 
childern in the power of Captain Mackeson in Khanzez.” 
Second, (written with a nail or hard substance.) 


“Tf we are killed, let our blood be avenged on Sirdar Shuma-nd-Dien Khan» 
Nizar Mullok Mahomed, and Gul Mahomed Khan.” 
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Tlurd, (scratched on the wall) 
“ May 28th 
“Let Sirdar Shums-ud-Mien, and all his brothers, be blown away , Khan 
Mahomed Khan, and his brother Tay Mahomed, be hanged , and their followers, 
and as many of our jailors as can be caught ” 
Fourth, (written with a burnt stick or charcoal ) 
“97th May, ’42. 
“ An Affghan, by name Tuttullock, a Shikam, and an infernal scoundrel, must 
be hanged without the least mercy 
(Signed) “T D” 


Fifth, (scratched on the wall) 

“ Colonel Palmer, Capt Burnett 54th, Olston, (Alston,) 27th, Powett, Lts Craw- 
ford (Chistie’s Horse,) Haris, Wilhams, Nicholson, Davis, Dr Thompson—con- 
fined in the Bala Hissai, a» prisoners, since the 10th March, 1842” 

Sirth, (written ucth burnt wood ) 

 Shuja was killed on the 6th April, 1842 

Sevcnth, (written with burnt wood ) 


Mrs Lumsden’s room opposite, 2 which was written,—“ Thomas Persey ,”— 
‘ league,”—* Rathfarnam,’ — 23 Rupees, 13th June” 


Initials, Ac dc were written in every pait of the 100ms evidently having 
been the occupation of the poor misciable incarcerated creatmes evpres 
suc of thu inwid sentiments when thinking of their home and fricnds 
who knew not of them condition and perchance should never meet again. 
It 1s needless to comment on this asit will convey sufficient to the mind, 
of the 1cader to enable him to enter imto the feelmgs of those who were 
so long opmessed by an insolent and treacherous foe 

On reading the portion of wiutmg, stating that ro Tumsdens room 
was opposite, J of comse went thithe: and a sony hole it was a 
small room im which were sevcial brokcn bottles an old tin clothes box and 
the head of a human bang! [ helieve it was that of a native I mo 
cceded up a staicase leading fiom the fou sades of the square to the turret 
of the place which was high aud afforded a beautiful view this formed 
also a nice promenade and at each come: was @ bastion m which was a 
small 100m, most elaborately oinamenied and was used by the chiefs as a 
lounging room <A small window to each under whih was a couch of 
marble, enabled them to sce for a vast catent 1ound the beautiful country, 
the whole of which for miles, was 1chly thionged with orchards filled with 
tieos bending with the choicest fiuits, apples plums, peaches giapes &e, 
in abundance Of such a vaniety of flavors were those fiuits, that it now 
became a matter of taste and difficulty to suit oneself Lhe giapes in parti 
cular, varied in s17e from a currant to that ot a pulletsegg I weighed several 
that exceeded half an ounce, and 1t was common to see bunches so laige that 
two men would carry them on the centre of a pole, to prevent destroying 
them, nay so plentiful were the frmts, both apples and giapes, that we 
used to feed upwards of 5,000 head of cattle with them, duning ow stay ” 


We have given some samples of Mr Halls histoncal correct- 
ness A better illustration, however, of lus accurary 1s not to be 
found, than that supplhed by his account of the failure of 
General England at Hykulzie It appears desirable on more 
accounts than one, that we should dissect this passage. It com- 
mences thus — 


“soe oes The General (Nott) thought it better to await the arival of 
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Major General Sir A. England, who was daily expected to cross the Kojuk 
heights from Quettah with a reinforcement for the Upper Provinces and a 
convoy of stores, cattle and treasure. There being still no inail, we were 
quite in the dark as to when his movement towards Candahar would be 
made, At length a courier arrived with news for Nott, and reporting the 
departure of General England early in February from Quettah to 
Kandahar.” 

England left Quettah not “early in February,” but on the 
26th of March. 

« ,..++¢ With a large convoy of cattle and a force consisting of eight guns, 
three Regiments of Light Cavalry, H. M's. 41st Regiment, 21st Regiment 
of Native Infantry, and eight Light Companies of different corps forming 
a Light Battalion............ It appeared that on their reaching their second 
day's stage, a strong body of the enemy, who had Jong held possession of 
the passes, intercepted their route.” 

Now the force with which General England left Quettah, not 
early in February but late in March, consisted of not one hulf the 
number of troops mustered by Mr. Hall. A little acquaintance 
with camps might, we think, have satisfied even a purveyor, 
that a force such as is here collected in type, is one of very 
singular composition. To have sent with such a detachment 
three Regiments of Cavalry through the Kojuk pass, would 
have been quite enough to have assigned any General Officer in 
Christendom to a lunatic asylma. England's own account 
of his force is that it consisted of four guns—one troop 3d 
Light Cavalry; five companics H. M’s. 41st Regiment; six 
companies Bombay Native Infantry, and fifty Puna horse. It 
is not difficult to perccive how the three Regiments of Light 
Cavalry crept into Mr. Hall’s narrative. Passing through the 
Historian’s hands, a note of “ 3d Regiment Light Cavalry” has 
grown into “ 8 Regiments of Light Cavalry ;” and Mr. Hall has 
apparently not sufficiont military knowledge to recognise the 
glaring impossibility of the thing. 

To proceed :— 

« Mahomed Shereave, who had been in our employ had joined the rebels 
and headed a strong force against us.” 

The man’s name was not Mahomed Shereave, but Mahomed 
Sadiq. 

“ And held possession of the Kojuk heights, cutting off all supplies and 
correspondence from both Candabar and Quettah. On the approach of 
General England he formed for an attack. The General directed the baggage 
to collect and the 41st Regt., with a native corps, were ordered to advance 
up a hill, which was held by Mahomed's force. The light company of the 
4ist was commanded by Captain May and Lieutenant Evans; the line 
advanced a short distance when the sepoys began to lag and all but refused 
to advance; spite of the entreaties of their European officers they still hung 
back. The portion of the line formed ee was considerably in 
front of the others and were in action long before the rest.” 
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We shall come to speak of this presently when we consider 
in detail the causes of this failure. 


“ Mahomed having pessession of all the cover, took advantage of their 
approach and several of the 41st were cut up. The Captain of the light 
company was killed and thecommand fell on Lieut. Evans a gallant young 
officer. He cheered on the men and I regret to xth the majority of the light 
company of that Regiment fell; a finer set of fellows could not have been, 
and their loss was much deplored. The success of the affray terminated 
with Mahomed. General England was necessitated aretreat with a severe 
loss, but [ believe nothing could be more rnapubarbond than the conduct 
of the Kuropeans and the greater portion of the natives, on this occasion. 
The 2lst Native Infantry were much to blame, for it was believed that had 
they advanced to the charge with the 41st, victory was certain.” 

It is always the way to impute a disaster of this kind to the 
backwardness of the sepoys. General England, we believe, was 
not slow to encourage the belief that the native troops failed him 
at acritical time. It is said that he insinuated that although 
he and Nott united might have 15,000 men in all, they “ could 
not oppose a whole nation with two weak regimcuts”—mean- 
ing that the only troops he could rely upon were H. M's. 40th 
and 41st regiments. We believe that this was a good deal talked 
about in camp, and in a strain not very complimentary to the 
Queen's General. 

“The cause of this catastrophe I never learned further than the General 
was proceeding under the guidance of the Political Agent at Quottah, a 
Lieutenant Hammersly, whose youth was much against him. It is the prac- 
tice of the Indian Government to place young men (who doubtless are 
exceedingly clever in a scholastic view) in charge of the political powers of 
certain portions of the country, whose dutios I have already detailed and 
whose orders were to be considered peremptory. Now when we consider 
the fact of an experienced Goneral, like Kngland, Nott, or Pollock, com- 
manding a large army, and necessitated to act under the directions of 
a mere boy, whose negociations with chiefs are likely to have been misled, 
owing to their taking advantage of his youth or consequent want of rrac- 
tical knowledge, tho chances are ten to one against their success. Sir 
Thomas Welsbire would not listen to them nor did Nott.” 

The experience of General England in Indian warfure was 
assuredly very great; and his practical knowledge of the coun- 
try and the chiefs must have been greatly superior to that of 
the politicals. How far the disaster at Hykulzye was fairly 
attributable to the ignorance of Lieutenant Hammersly we shall 
presently enquire : 

‘The force generally regretted the result, lest it should he said or even 
surmised that anything was wanted to establish its valour. They acted 
nobly, and I was told by Lieutenant Evans that the affair was most unfor- 
tunate; thatthe General had beon assured by Lieut. Hammerely that the 
route was secure, and there was no danger of being intercepted. He told 
me that the conduct of the men, except the 2)st natives, was all that Britain 
could wish ; and I must confess that whenever 1 saw the dist engaged, they 
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always behaved most nobly and courageously. It was unfortunate because 
it was the first engagement Sir Richard had an opportunity of commanding 
in the country, but he was known to be a gallant officer from his earliest 
career. 

This is a proof of the General's “ experience” and “ practical 
knowledge.” But we may as well in this place, bring our quota- 
tion to aclose. The Hykulzye affair was doubtless, ‘‘ most un- 
fortunate ;” and that the force “ generally regretted the result ” 
we do not fora moment doubt. We generally do “regret the 
result” when weare beaten. But that the fuilure was fairly attri- 
butable to the ignorance of Lieutenant Hammersly we may take 
upon ourselves to deny. 

It was said that Hammersly misled the General both by what 
he stated and what he omitted to stute.—He was blamed for not 
furnishing England with a plan of the defences at Hykulzye; and 
for under-stating the strength of the enemy. It was alleged thut 
the works were of a very formidable character; that they had 
been two months in course of creation; and that the enemy 
had been swelled by large re-inforcements from Candahar 
without the political authorities knowing any thing about it. 
In short that there was lamentable want of information : and that 
owing to this want of inforination the British troups were dis- 
astrously beaten. 

Immediately after the unfortunate affair of the 28th of March, 
General England wrote off to Lieutenant Hammersly to say 
that as the insurgent force had been much reinforced from Can- 
dahar and had so strongly protected themselves with breast- 
works, &c. on the ground commanding our line of route this side 
Hykulzye he should fall back to Hykerzye on the following day 
—his presence at the former place being of no use and only 
inviting the insults of the enemy. Je had had, he said, so 
many men killed and wounded that his baggage was increased 
whilst his means of defending it wero diminished; and he added 
that as the cnemy was “a hundred to one stronger than any 
one imagined,” he must wait for reinforcements until he could 
try them again. 

Now, first as regards the defences. They wero not the works 
of two months—but might easily have been and probably were, 
thrown up in two hours. Such was the opinion of competent 
authorities after the successful attempt at the end of April to 
form a junction with the force from Candahar. Long before 
this, however, Lieutenant Hammersly had assured himself that 
the enemy did not begin to make any preparations to oppose 
England till the latter had reached Kuchlok. Lieut. Evans, 
indeed, to whose authority Mr. Hall refers in the above quoted, 
and who was allowed by all to have seen the defences, said that 
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there were ‘‘no breast-works,but merely a four foot ditch filled with 
brushwood.” There was nothing it 1s certain, of a very formida- 
ble character. The elevations were merely the common sungahe, 
such as are to be seen on the commanding points of nearly all 
the hills in the country, and such as may be made by throwing 
up earth and stones, within the course of a few hours. Ha- 
mersly thought it very hard that he should be blamed for not 
furnishing the General, before he left Quettah with a plan of 
the defences which were not then im existence; and that, in 
spite of the information received from different quarters, both 
as regarded the nature of the defences and the strength of the 
enemy, he should have been so long and unjustly accused of 
misleading the general in command. 

General England said that the strength of the enemy at Hy- 
kulzye was a hundred to one stronger than any one imagined. 
If so, no one could have expected to meet more than a duzen 
men there. Lieutenant Hammersly had told the General that 
Mahomed Sadiq would very probably make a stand at Hykulzye; 
and he had estinated the enemy's force at 1,000 foot and 300 
horse. The general opinion after the engagement, among the 
officers of Eugland’s brigade was that the enemy were from 
1,000 to 1,800 strong. Hammersly took considerable pains to 
ascertain what their calculations were and he has recorded that 
the greatest number with whom he conversed, told him that 
ho was “above the mark in his estimate of the horsemen and 
nearly right in the numbers of the foot.” A native who fur- 
nished him with avery minute account of the action, said that 
there were not above a hundred horsemen. 

There appears to have been no sort of foundation for the 
story about the reinforcements from Candahar, which were said 
to have joined Mahomed Sadiq’s camp before the luckless 
28th of March. There was no talk of such a movement among 
the Affghan Sirdars, until after the affuir with Colonel Wymer's 
brigade on the 25th of that month. Then it was proposed 
that a party should procced towards the Kojuk. The invita- 
tion from Mahomed Sadiq seemed to come opportunely 
enough. Their spirits greatly dashed by the failure of their 
efforts in the neighbourhood of Candahar, the Durani chiefs 
were about to break up their camp, when news arrived of the 
fall of Ghuzni. Expecting reinforcements from Shums-u-din 
they rallied at Dehli, some 35 miles to the north of Candahar 
where they heard of General England’s departure from Quettah 
with treasure, and received a pressing invitation from Mahomed 
Sadig to proceed southward to intercept the convoy. (This was 
at the end of March. It could not have been before the 28th.) 


s ] 
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Of the confederate chiefs, Mirza Ahmed, Mahomed Attah Khan, 
and Sydul Khan were left with the Prince, Suftur Jung, whilst 
the remainder crossed the Urghundab and proceeded southward 
towards the Kojuk; but they had not been a couple of days 
in company before they quarrelled amongst themselves and se- 
parated in all directions—Salu Khan alone proceeding towards 
the Kojuk. This we believe to be the true history of 
the movement from Candahar. How much effect it must 
have had on the affair of the 28th of March we leave our 
readers to determine. Lieutenant Hammersly, in this matter, 
was treated with cruel injustice. He was a fine, high-spirited 
young fellow—but this was more than he could bear. He felt 
acutely the wrong that was done him: and it is said that he 
sunk underit. But his merits are now fully recognised through- 
out the service to which he belonged. 

We may as well give in this place Colonel Stacy's account of 
this disastrous Hykulzye affair :— 


“The 28th was a sad day for us ; we wore fairly beaten. We marched early 
about six miles from camp, and found the enemy capitally posted. Short- 
ly after leaving camp, we saw horsemen on every hillto the left. T went 
myself to ascertain if the enemy were in force in the valley which lies 
behind. I had travelled that road once. when by myself, after leaving Ge- 
neral Nott's force at Chummun for Quetta. J examined the valley minutely 
with my glass ; only a fewsingle men here and there, making for the enemy's 
intrenched position, were to be seen, and several small parties amongst tho 
bills, all making for their head-quarters. 

The column was halted, whilst the gencral and his staff rode forward to 
examine the position of the enemy ; and in a quarter of an hour, it was order- 
ed to advance. On coming up to where the general was standing, Leslie's 
troop of horse artillery were ordered to form battery, and try the men on the 
hill on the left, which completely commanded the road. In the meantime, the 
general took the column to the right ; the light battalion, under that gallant 
officer Major Apthorp, of the Bombay Native Infantry, was ordered to the front 
I remained with the battery Twoguns were afterwards ordered to accom- 
pany the colamn. The enemy on the high hills, after standing about six or 
eight shrapnells, appeared resolved to storm the guns, which had been left 
unprotected, and were coming down in a dense crowd. The guns were 
beautifully served. Captain Leslie ordered grapo to be ready; Dr. Baxter 
and I were serving with the left gun. Inthe meanwhile he faid two guns, 
with round shot; the first went into the very centre of the body of men, and 
brought with it a heavy mass of earth ; the second was fired with equal she- 
cess, and the whole group werein the greatest consternation and distress, 
making every endeavour to regain the top of the hill. In this situation, 
soveral shrapnells were fired into them, at a slight elevation with great effect. 
It was afterwards ascertained that the general had moved on the smaller 
hill ; seeing which, the force on the hill to the left attempted to join their 
comrades, but were prevented, a8 has been shewn. A slight undulating 
ground, descending to the road between these two hills, hid the column from 
us. The firing became smart; it was evident that the light battalion was 
engaged. aye thing pane setiled on the left, I went off in the direction 
of the firing. Crossing the first ridge, I was astonished by seeing our men 
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beaten back, and rallying in disorder. I passed Major Apthorp, wounded, 
and being Jed to the rear; I think Assistant-‘Surgeon Davidson was 
with him. He was sensible when I passed. The light companies had 
rallied, and 1 walked on towards her Majesty's 41st on the extreme 
right General England and his staff wero dismounted, and standin 
in conversation, not far from where the light companies had rallied. 
I joined them. It was useless to stand and lament over what could not be 
recalled A retreat was determined upon. I observed to the general that 
the day might be retrieved, and offered to lead into the intrenched position 
with 100 men, properly supported; and T am confident that I should have 
succeeded. The men were in courage, and anxious to recover the bodies 
of their comrades The general replied, he had not men. I proposed that 
the left hill should be attacked first, as it commanded the smaller one. 
The encmy were certainly in strength, and very bold ; but our men burned 
with rage at sceing their comrades cut up before their eyes I think I 
ee my offer three times, the last time volunteering to lead with 80 men; 
mut the general felt he had too few, and that the stake was too great; there 
were some lacs of rupees in the waggons. After about a quarter of an 
hour, the general resolved to retreat, and wait at Quctta until the arrival of 
the detachment which was to have joined us here I was asked for the 
nearest water, which I pointed out. and begged the general to remain until 
I should find aspot by which we could take the guns across the ravines on 
our right A place was soon discovered, and the retreat commenced: it was 
evening before we reached Niah Bazaar.” 


Tt was certainly a most unfortunate affair, and not easy the 
work of extracting anv good from it; but the philosophic tem- 
perament of Colonel Stacy found a drop of comfort at the bot- 
tom of the cup. On the 3lst, he wrote to General England: 
“ The affair of the 28th, however distressing has not been un- 
‘ productive of good. It has shown us, besides other facts, that 
our intclligence is next to nothing, our information so imper- 
fect that the existence of the intronched position, which it 
appears the cnemy had been engaged on the last two months, 
was utterly unknown to us; nor should we, I believe, have 
learnt that similar works have been prepared in the Kojuk, 
but for an advance on Hykulzye. Let it be observed, that our 
ignorance of the existence of this intrenchment and the time 
necessarily taken to prepare it, prove no less our want of com- 
mon information beyond our picquets, than the astonishing 
unanimity which is leagued against us.” 

This does not seem to us to indicate very great sagacity on 
the part of Coloncl Stacy. Such defences as were erected at 
Uvkulzye were not necessarily a work of time; and the asto- 
nishing unanimity among our enemies was such, that the chiefs 
proceeding to the assistance of Mahomed Sadiq, fell out and 
separated in the course of two days, and in a very short time 
after the victory of Hykulzye the troops at that place were cor- 
rectly described as a mere rabble, and Salu Khan, the onlv 
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one of the Sirdars from Oandahar who got as far as the Kojuk 
was quarrelling vigorously with Mahomed Sadiq. Colonel Stacy 
himself furnishes ample information upon this latter point. “It 
appeared,” he writes “that Mahomed Sadiq and Salu Khan 
‘ were jealous of each other. The latter was appealed to by 
‘ the Peshinis, who looked upon him as their head, against 
© the conduct of Mahomed Sadiq and his rabble, who took 
* twenty sheep a-day for*thcir consumption and refused pay- 
‘ ment...... Again Salu Khan was displeased that the other 
‘ should assume authority over him. The day preceding tho 
* action, Salu Khan was sent for by Mahomed Sadiq to be 
* at his post, but he made some excuse, and did not join until 
‘ the next morning, after the action had commenced. Snbse- 
‘ quently, when I was treating with Salu Khan, I heard that, 
‘in order to ruin Mahomed Sadiq, he had discouraged the 
choice troops with him by telling them that we had now 
‘ brought two armies, and that it was folly to stand and be killed 
‘ by guns, &. &c.” All this certainly indicates “ astonishing 
unanimity.” 

We now return for a little while to Mr. Hall, who carries 
England safely through the Kojuk in the following brief 
passage :-— 

‘“‘ After a short time a courier arrived with news to the General, that 
England was to make a second attempt to advanre on the Ist of March; 
and Nott under the ‘impression that the enemy had got possession of the 
Kojuk heights, despatched a brigade of two regiments and four guns, to the 
pass in order to act in conjunction witb General Kngland, who was on the 
other side, and thus hem in the enemy and at once capture him. On their 
arrival, however they found that the foe had disappeared and the whole re- 
turned to Candahar without even the risk of placiug a spot on British fame.” 

As England made his first attempt on the 28th of March we 
need not say that he did not make his sccond on the Ist of 
that month. It was on the 2&th of April that England found 
himself a second time at Hvkulzyc. Whether there was anv 
“risk of placing a spot on British fame,” we do not very well 
know; but General England obviously thouglit that he had achiev- 
ed something considerable in dispersing the enemy on that occa- 
sion. It is right, too, that the troops should have full credit. 
Colonel Stacy says, “they advanced in excellent order, led by 

their gallant commander, and the Affghans moved to meet 

them : but were dispirited by the determined bearing of this 
party, and not one would advance beyond their last sungah. 

As soon as the party on the left had gained the hill, the whole 

pushed forward with a “hurrah.” The troops were as steady 

as on parade ; the artillery practice was admirable. Discipline 
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* and tactics were too much for the enemy who turned and 
fied.”* 

It is a pity that after this exploit England’s brigade was not 
pushed forward with a little more rapidity. After the unfor- 
tunate affair of the 28th of March, England had fallen back upon 
Quettah and had there begun vigorously to fortify his position. 
The General took some credit to himself for the orderly manner 
in which he restored and formed his camp on the evening of the 
28th, but Colonel Stacy gives a different coloring to at least 
one part of the affair. “Our reverse,” he says, “ appeared to 
‘ have affected tho whole detachment. Never was acamp put 
‘ down which was calculated to give greater confidence to the 
enemy; it was of no form or shape ; her Majesty's 41st were 
huddled within the ruined walls of the fort of Old Bazaar, and 
the commissariat and native regiments were in no order at all. 
It rained heavily from 10 till past 11 Pp. M., when the full 
moon shone forth. I did not go to bed and was standing at 
the door of my tent, when I saw Majors Wyllie, Bovd, and 
Davidson passing from that of the General who had cailed 
several officers. I had not been summoned. Pointing to a string 
of camels, moving towards the godown, [ asked them whether 
the men could have correctly understood their orders to load. 
Neither of the three officers (to whom [ am well known, and 
whose merits are known to me) seemed inclined to reply: it 
appeared to be asecrct. This was not a time for scruples, and 
I observed it was evidently in contemplation to retreat imme- 
diatelv, and earnestly begged them to return to the General 
and represent to him that to attempt a retreat at that hour, 
the tents charged with rain, would expose the force to con- 
fusion, disorganization, and destruction, and pledged myself if 
he would wait until day, I would shew him a road direct 
to Hyderzyc. After a long conversation, the three staff, at 
my earnest request returned and communicated what bad 
passed between us to the Genocral, who adopted my recom- 
mendation and the camp enjoyed repose until sun-rise.” On 
the following morning the force moved off, halted on the 80th 
at Kuchlag, and on tho next day reached Quettah. There the 
General began to entrench himself. ‘On the 3d of April, ” 
writes Colonel Stacy, “plans of very extensive fortifications wero 
* submitted by the engineer and approved of by Major General 
‘ England, and next day half the troops were employed upon 
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* A private letter now before us says, ‘ The sepoys especially the 8th, 
of i ne highest ara : : “ rear to find the bie cae do cain nee 
with Europeans; a havildar of the 8th was first into the b 
stood and carried it off in triumph.” Saad aaa si 
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‘ them or upon out-works, their labour not beingsuspended even 
* on Sunday.” 

On the 10th of April, Gencral England wrote to General 
Nott —T am throwing up breast-works to protect the straggling 
* cantonments, whilst the walls of the town are also in progress 
of being strengthened, and a covered way is prepared to com- 
municate from the latter to the Commissariat godown. I am 
not aware if you know these localities, but I mention these 
* patticulars to enable you to judge of the number of men 
‘ required to defend works of this extent” To this Gencral 
Nott replied, that he knew them well, and that he could not 
help expressing “‘ surprise that the authorities at Quettah should 
for a moment have thought of throwing up breast-works and 
entrenching that straggling and wietched cantonment, when the 
town and eitadel are so well caleudited for everv pw pose whichi 
ean render a post at all desuiablein Shiv] =“ And,” added the 
General, ‘I am quite certam 1t may be well defended by 500 
men”* On the 17th (1t was a Sunday) General England sud- 


¢ 
¢ 


€ 


* ‘The entire letter has snch a fine Soldieily flavor about it that we cannot deny 
oursely¢s the pleasure of quoting it entne Fnglands letter, a portion of which we 
have given above, set forth, im strong terms the dangers of a forward movement and 
the eval consequences of leaving Quettuh without a strong garrison “ the impossibility 
of adopting concerted operations and the possibilty of being ‘ obliged ty retne 
without effecting any part of the intention of the march —to all of which General Nott 
replied as follows’— 


“ Candahar, 1th Apri, 1842, 


Ryrn,—I have bren fivored with your letters of the Ist and 10th instant = I have also heard 
of the affar you hid with the enemy on the 28th ultuno and deeply resret the result I 
have attentively perused the Government despatch of the 15thultimo forwar led through you 
1 have lovked at our position in Affzhinistan in ¢vers point of view that my jodgment add 
by three yeirs’ expenence of its people will ulimit of I now dehhberitcly note what I 
consider t> be necesaary to carry out the infention ¢f the Supreme Government and to aseert 
and uphold the honour of our country I ven shoul! the Government ultimately determme 
on withdrawing the British troops from the right of the Indus—it would be impossible to 
retire the troops below the 7 198e¢ before October The Troops at ( andahar are four months 
in arretra and we have not one rupic tu the Preasury In the cvent of much Fuld Service 
we should ran short of mushet ammunition and we are without medieme for the atch and 
wounded [ think it absolutcly necessary that 1 stronz Brigide of 2500 men should be imme- 
diately piehed from Quetta to Cand shar with the supphcs noted in the fore gomz paragray h 
I therc fore hive to requaint you that I will direct a Brigade of three seciinenia of Infantry, 
a troop ot Hurse Artillcry witha body of Cavalry to march from Candahir on the mormag 
of the Whanetant Uns force will certainly be at ( hummun at the Northern foot of the 
Kojuk on the morning of the Ist May and possibly on the ath of this month J shall, there- 
fore fully rely on your mar hing a Brigade from Que ttah ao that it may rich the aduthern 
wide of the Pass on the above mentioned date I believe there can be no difficulty whatever 
in accomphshinz this nor of crossing the Kojuk without lose provided the heights are pro- 
periv crow ned on either side I have crossed it three timesin command ¢f troops and I know 
that what I now state is correct Therecan be no danger im passing through Pesheen pro- 
vided a carejul and well ordered march 15 preserved and patroles and flanking parties of 
horse are thrown well out The people of this countiy cannot withstand our troops in the 
open field I am well aware that war cannot be made without loss but yet perhaps, the Brie 
tish Troops can oppose Asiatic armies without defeat and I feel and know that British officers 
shuuld never despair of punishing the atrocious and treacherous conduct of a brutal enemy 
You say you not aware if I know the localities of Quettah J know them well, and I 
hope I shall be excused when | express my surprise, that the authorities at Quettah should 
for a moment have thought «cf throwing up bré ast-works and entrenching that atraggling and 
wretched ¢antonment when the town and ita citadeliago well calculated for ore purpase 
whith can render a post at all desirable in Shawl, and Iam quite certain may be well detended 
by 500 men Did command at Quettah I would relinquish the cantonment—it is useless 
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denly struck his tent, and went mto Ins house within the breast- 
works No one knew anything of his intentions but Major 
Browne who had rceeived the Generals orders to move his 
regiment within the works, the artillcry, the native infantry and 
the arregulais followed, and the whole foice was soon comfort- 
ably located as thongh for a long spell of cantonment Ifo 

Gencral Nott’s letter was 1cceised on the 28d of Apml By 
this time all idea of an advancc scems to have becn abandoned 
“So general,” writes Colonel Stacy, “was the beliuf that the 
force would not move towards Candihar that houses had been 
purchased and every body liad settled down 15 tf im a canton- 
ment’ But the Ictter from Cand thw was un inswarable, General 
Nott had despatched a Bugade of thre infantry regunents (not 
two as stated by Mi Hall,) with guns and some cavalry details to 
form a junction with Englindsdetachment On the 26th of April, 
the latter marched—out of Quettth On the 28th, as ahead 
shown, 1t beat the enemy on its old ground at Hykilzye—but 
when two or three divs afters ids at entered the Koynk piss, at 
found that Colouc] Wyme1s bugide had made beticr use of its 
tine «The pass was alteady oecupicd by Buitish troops We 
mive Colonel Stacy s account of this matter — 


‘The force moved off a little befere day diok® T was delayed some 
time by the unsatisfactory parting with the chi fs and ifterwaids went to 
the mound ocenmed by My Mull to limn whetha |! could, af aequned 
procme horsemen to conver alettar to Salu Khin J then 10de to the head 
of the column and yomed Genii J ngland hifoe the Jow ground and 
stunted trecs which mmbh the cntrince of the defile lending to the Koyuk 
Pass ITaving been over this pass fom times before ca hi tune mn command, 
J was intimately acquunted withevas tun Iwas iding with the hose 
artillery when the halt sonndd J wuted tall hall an hom until, tued 
of the delav at such a moment T went bach to ase itun the cause, and 
met General I nglind, with whom T was ictuimng when at a spot neur 
the head of the hose artillery he dismounted called fot lus chan and 
sit down J explained to lum that we were entering the defile leading 
to the pass and ob cived that the Candaha: tioo,s would 10b us of ou 


Quettah rs not 2 plice for a large bly of troops = I feel sbh, dato yon for pointing out the 
many difficulties attending om pouitim but vouare aware that itis oar first nd only duty 
to overcome difculties when the nitimail howour m1 military reyutiti nis so deeply con 
cerned—nothing can be accomplished without cflort an] perseserince In the last para 
of yourletter of the 10th uietant [I hive only to observe that I hive not yet contemplated 
falling back Without money I can neither pav the long arrc.us due to the troops nor pro-= 
cure carr .¢ fot held operitions J deeply rezrit this state of thins which onght ty have 
been attunded to monthsago Had this been done, 1 shoul! now hive been on my march to 
Ghuzu_ I shalt fully 1ely on your Brigade beng it the Kyjuk o 


‘This letter 1 1equest may be forwarded to Major Outram n the Ist May or before 
(Signed) =W Nort, 
To Ma on Gra trat Enauino Major General 


Commanding S F Lorre 


YT S—Scu wll of course percerve th r 
the dc tachment sent from tits to Candaher Thee ee Sr vay 
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shaie of the credit of forcing the Kojuk if we delayed The column was 
at this time well locked up I continued to urge this for at least a quarter 
of an hour, and finding that the General did not think it expedient to 
move, I begged him to give me a havildars paity, and offered to go in 
advance, and ascertam whether the pass was occupied ‘Lhis and eve 
other proposition I made were 1efused Disappomted in the extieme, 
went to the head of the hose artillery Major Waddington, of the En 
gineeis, hearing the halt had returned fiom the head of the column, com 
posed of Bombay native intantiy, and jomed General England, and, 
obseiving that the column was well up, begged him to proceed The 
General still declined, and Major Waddington left Ho was passing to the 
head of the column, when we spoke to each other, and found that ou: commu 
nications with the Gencal had been of thesame tenom. We agreed to 
proceed on, and taking twelve men fiom the advance, we had scarcely got 
halfa mile betoie wo met some of the sicgula: cavaliy of the Candahar 
force, who ve1y composedly 1eported all clear tux us. We could only say, 
“You will find the General a little futher on I accompanied Major 
Waddington to shew the gun road, by the wate: contse, and, as we walked on, 
we found the Kojuk crowned by patties of the 2ud, 16th, and 38th regiments 
of Bengal Native Intantiy, part of the force sent unde: Lieutenant Colonel 
Wymer by Genera] Nott, trom Candahai 

General Cnglands troops were much disappomted and vexed at being 
hept bach, yet generously cxpressed uo jealousy at the distinction won 
by then comrades ‘These fine fellows had been led foiwaid by Colonel 
Wymer at daybicak to occupy the haghts commanding the pass fiom 
Chummun to the western side to secue Geneial Luglands party e sate 
passage I have never seen our sepoys to such advantage It wasim 
ve to clumb the precipitous hills im pantaloons this part of their diess 
iad, therefore, beon discarded and the men weie im then dots, As they 
shewed on every accessible point they were the adnuration of all. I can 
exsily imagine how painful it must have been tothe Bombay regiments to 
find the Candaha: taoops in full possession of the pass before they were 
ullowed to onter it 

On the 10th of May, the force 1eached Candaha:—and there 
for the present we must leave 1t We had intended to have 
accompanied it further, but time presses, and we are compelled 
to forego our intentions It 15 not without a melancholy interest 
that we have made these quotations fiom Colonel Stacy 3 Narra- 
fixe Scarcely had the book 1eached India when its gallant 
author was removed beyond the reach alike of friendly and of 
adverse criticism It may be doubted whether he lived to see 
it inits completed form It 1s bootless now to say anything 
more about the ‘“‘case, which forms the leading design of the 
woik Death has settled the question—has placed it beyond the 
reach of human adjudication Honorary rewards and titular 
distinctions are now nothing to lum And having already, in 
a general way, expressed our mind upon the subject, to prose- 
cute itany farther in our pages, would be a wholly superfluous 
task 
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Art. VIIL—1. Post Office Reform—Its importance and prac- 
ticability. By Rowland Hill. 1887. 


2. The Post Circular. Nos. Ito XIV. 1888. 
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with the Minutes of Evidence and Appendices. Ordered by 
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5. State and Prospects of the Penny Postage. By Rowland 
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6. Taxation and the Funding System. By J. R. McCulloch. 
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7. Post Office Returns. 1846. 
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9. Dela Réforme dela Taxe des Lettres. [Revue de deux 
Mondes, 1st May, 1847.] Par Leon Faucher. 


10. Reports to the Chambre de Deputés, by M. M. Chégaray 
(1844), Vuitry (1846), and Emile de Girardin (1847). 


ll. Articles on Indian Postage Reform, published in 1846, 1847, 
and 1848, by the Friend of India, the Bengal Hurkarzu, the 
Calcutta Englishman, the Calcutta Star, the Eastern 
Star, the Dethi Gazette, the Mofussilite, the Bombay Times, 
the Bombay Telegraph, the Madras Spectator, and the 
Madras Atheneum. 


12. Post Office Reform MS.S. By Lieut. Staples, Bengal 
Artillery. 


Ir on a careful and deliberate review of the great social 
improvements recently achieved in Europe, or now in agitation 
among the friends of progress, a person were asked which of 
them it would be alike expedient, feasible and gratifying to the 
general public to introduce in India, we think he would un- 
hesitatingly answer—‘‘ Cheap and uniform postage.” 

The expediency of a measure which shall secure to India the 
blessings bestowed on Britain by Rowland Hill is suggested by 
the positive injustice of the present postal rates, by the startling 
inadequacy of the revenue accruing i them to the imperial ex- 
chequer, by the importance of the class interests which a judicious 
and sufficient reform will benefit, and above all these o jects of 
the day, by the manifest and proved stimulus that will be given 
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to civilisation in its noblest aspects, if we re-adjust this funda- 
mental tax upon civilizing influences, and place it under the 
operation of sound fiscal principles. 

The feasibility of such a change is not less marked than its 
expediency. No vast, intricate and expensive machinery is required 
to enforce it; no immense accumulation of capital to lay a foun- 
dation : there are no invincible vested interests to obstruct its pro- 
gress, no paltry political jealousies to baffle it when near its close. 
Its details are not difficult to be understood, and are still more easy 
to be carried out. Its safety has been demonstrated on the most 
magnificent scale, and in the most hazardous theatre which the 
world could present. It has been studicd and approved in its 
application to this country by the local rulers. It is urged by 
the very department which in all other countrics has, from selfish 
motives and contemptible jealousy, been strenuously opposed to 
it—the Post Office itself. In England and France we behold the 
indecent spectacle of the Office objecting to cheap postage that it 
would overload the subordinates with work. In India, the only 
question is—with which of our Postmasters General has the pro- 
posal for reform originated, and to which of them do we owe 
the most liberal measure of it, as suggested to the Supreme 
Government. 

Finally. It is not achange in contemplating which an en- 
lightened Government is far in advance of an uninstructed com- 
munity. In India, those from whose purses the postal revenue 
is extracted constitute a select body, out of all proportion to the 
population of the empire or toits wealth. This is in evidence by 
the amount of the revenue. The most cautious statist feels him- 
self upon safe ground, when estimating the wide surface of the 
British possessions in India to be peopled by twice as many inhabi- 
tants asthere are in the British isles. These contribute to the 
coffers of the Company an annual sum of twenty millions sterling 
-—-and yet in the latest authentic abstracts, those for the year 
1845-46, laid before the Houses of Parliament last July, the 
following figures illustrate the value of the Post-office to the In- 
dian Exchequer— 





Charges. Receipts. 

Bengal, ........... eahetees Rs. 5,45,447 Rs. 5,59,319 
N. W. Provinces, ..... vase 99 «6,206,771 » 9,56,788 
Madras,  ..ccece cocecscece », 4,03,609 » 4,02,066 
Bombay, ...cscssscsvereess » 9,838,568 » 2,47,909 
Total for India,.... ...  ,, 19,59,856 »» 18,66,082 


That is, the gross receipts of postage from all India do not 
exceed £187,000 ; while net revenue there is none, for the simple 
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reason that the expenses of the department rise to £196,000, 
proving the Post Office a drain upon the consolidated fund to 
the amount of nearly ten thousand pounds a year! Such isthe 
result of a scale of charge that closes its doors to the great body 
of the people. For the People of India, the Post Office does not 
exist. Not because they have no use for it,—neither capacity 
nor occasion for epistolary intercourse,—but simply because 
they cannot afford it. To them, as to the most cultivated of 
our species, belong human passions and human affections. The 
son who, though he regularly remit half his slender pittance to 
his aged parents, has not beheld them for years, may surely be 
supposed animated by a desire to listen to news of that distant 
hovel-hearth for which he labours so untiringly. The husband 
yearns for the family he maintains, provinces apart from him- 
self; and surely these feelings are reciprocated. It is true the 
lower classes cannot write, but that profession which is maintain- 
ed by the purest sympathies of the human heart in all unlettered 
comniunities is usually at hand—the itinerantletter-writer. Even 
where he is not, there is the learned man of the village. The 
fee for recording “ the short and simple annals of the poor” 
is suitable to their habits and circumstances; a present of 
fruit ora hearty meal repays the wnambitious scribe for his 
labour. But when his task is finished, who is to convey ,the 
letter ? Who is there to pay for its receipt six or eight annas, 
out of a monthly income of four or five rupees ? Nine pence or 
a shilling from the monthly reccipt of eight or ten slullings ? 
Correspondence under such charges becomes impossible. If 
there be those whom emergency or necessity compels to com- 
municate with their absent relatives, such either do so by the 
contraband channels which the prohibitory rates of Government 
have induced men to devise, or through the medium of some 
neighbour who chances to travel to the district in which those 
connexions reside. The Government is not by a pice the richer 
for such letters. 

The postage-bearing classes then are to be sought for among 
the comparatively wealthy : we may shortly say, they are constituted 
of the European and East Indian community, and the mercantile 
or litigious natives. The latter, as we shall have occasion to shew, 
have many ways of evading the full payment of the dwes on their 
correspondence, and it is mainly upon what we may term the 
exogens that the burden of supporting the Post Office rests. This 
body is daily increased by earnest and entcrprising men, who 
for years have enjoyed the benefits of cheap postage and can 
appreciate its results. They feel acutely the existence of a con- 
trary regime, and have exposed its evils through one or another 
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source, till there has undoubtedly grown up through the length and 
breadth of the land a desire to be relieved from a weight that 
is felt to be intolerable and injudicious, exercising a deleterious 
influence in suppressing the development of our resources, in 
impeding the extension of our commerce, and in confining the 
spread of education with its train of purifying and enriching 
attendants. The closer that our connection with the mother 
country has become, the more definite and intense has the feeling 
of these classes grown; and they constitute our pudlic. Any 
one who is a regular reader of tho Indian papers can appreciate 
the strength of the prevalent conviction that the hour has 
arrived when the consideration of this great question can no 
longer be staved off. For the last three years the Press of India 
has not ceased to agitate the subject of Postage reform, amassing 
facts, dissipating errors, discussing objections and advancing 
resolutely—carrying the public with it—towards a distinct end. 
Nor have the conductors of that Press, singularly unanimous 
among themselves, been without the sympathy and encourage- 
ment of their brethren at home, who, advocating the general 
principle that every blessing the Briton enjoys on his natal soil 
should, if possible, be placed within his reach in every British 
possession, have cheered on the Indian agitators for the intro- 
duction of a cheap and uniform postage, the benefits of which 
they themselves have fully tested, and gratefully assented to in a 
voice that was unanimous the moment the scales of party fell off 
from their eyes at the command of Experience. 

There are not wanting some, however, to insinuate that the 
Press of India has been instigated to this steady advocacy by 
purely selfish motives, and that it has far more strenuously 
demanded cheap and uniform postage for newspapers than for cor- 
respondence,—the latter measure being the one of greatest concern 
to the public. This has been frankly and fairly answered. But we 
may well ask what is the value of such objection in itself. Admitting 
that the parties who discuss any question of policy are inspired by 
selfish motives, the decision of the question itself depends logi- 
cally upon the intrinsic merits of the specific proposition. It is 
rare to find any measure thoroughly sifted and powerfully urged 
by disinterested and philosopbical reasoners : how many is it easy 
to point to, which, maturely considered in the closet, have remain- 
ed for years a dead letter in political science, till some important 
Interest has clearly perceived the operation upon itself of the 
evils that these measures tend to abolish. Then, impelled by the 
irresistible incentive of the pocket, the man of the world flies 
to the deductions of the man of science, and lends his hearty 
aid in embodying them ; the familiar knowledge of the Mart 
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illustrates the abstract philosophy of the Library, and within a 
short time the truth becomes law. In the very subject now 
under notice, when Rowland Hull first indicated the important 
results which were to be sought for by a reform of the Post 
office, the enthusiast 1n the cause of human progress hailed the 
blessingin prospect totlepoor and the needy. But the cold sneer 
of the sceptic was ready. ‘‘ How many letters did a working man 
usually receive, that he would derive pecuniary benefit from a mea- 
sure that must heavily affect the revenue ?” ‘ Why confine this 
philanthropic principle to so slight and rare an incident in a la- 
bourer’s life as the receipt of a letter ?’ Thus wrote the organ of 
the Post Office. But as the mch and influential were also found 
arrayed on behalf of the proposition, and the same tuctics did not 
apply to them, with characte1istic hardihood the same organ in 
the self same article assailed the second line of entrenchments 
with the reproach of selfishness. ‘‘ Mr Hulls scheme was not 
only thus dignified by parhamentary notice, but it also acquir- 
ed a still more powerful though somewhat concealed auxiliary 
in a combination of some extensive merchants and bankers in 
the city of London, whio, as we learn, formed a committee, and 
subscribed and expended a very large sum, and were prepared 
with a still larger 1f necessary to organise an agitation in favour 
of Mr Hill's plan. * * * We.. should readily accept the 
evidence of Baiing, Brothers and Co,or of Messrs Glynn and 
Co. .1f that evidence wee wholly unbiassed by individual con- 
siderations ; but when we are told that some of the houses who 
were most active for this Post Office reform, now pay such (to us 
almost incredible) sums as 6,000/ 8,0007 10,0002. and even 
11,000/. a year in postages, we cannot receive their testimony 
in favour of a uniform penny rate as altogethe1 disinterested 
wishes All we mean to say 1s that neither their individual au- 
thoiity, nor the evidence which they so carefully prepared and 
so cleverly produced before the committee of the House of 
Commons, can have the weight which belongs to a disinterested 
testimony, and we think that the great and immediate profit 
to themselves has intercepted or obscured the views that they 
might otherwise have taken of the setious difficulties and dis- 
advantages to which many other individual as well as public 
interests may be subjected.” We quote this passage as 
clearly shewing the hopelessness of satisfying an unscrupulous 
enemy by submission to his preliminary ordeal of motives. The 
many must not be listened to because they are too uninterested; 
the few because they aretoo interested. Like the Inshman at the 
halberds, strike high or strike low there 1s no pleasing such writ- 
ers. We must do then, as the House of Commons did, scan the 
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facts and judge them by themselves, without caring who set 
them in evidence, except so far as is required to estimate their 
value as facts. 

But the Indian Press has had another ground for dwelling 
specially upon the question of newspaper postage, because on 
that point the ample details furnished by the inquiries at home do 
not elucidate the considcration of the local reform. The English 
press is taxed, paying a stainp duty : the Indian pressis not. The 
English press on the other hand, is free of the post office: the 
Indian press is not. The question, therefore, to be adjusted in 
regard to newspapers assumed anew aspect. Was itexpedient to 
assimilate the proposed regime to the home one, imposing a stamp 
duty, which of course would be uniform, and in return granting 
the journals the freedom of the Post? Or should the Press cast 
in its lot with the Public, and free from that stamp which was es- 
sentially a tax upon knowledge, be assessed with such a postage 
as should be an honest and remunerative payment to government 
for the service performed by it, of circulating the journals through 
the country ? Inthe adjustment of these points, it is evident 
there was more room for debate than on the question of postage- 
reform as regarded letters, which the success of the Kuropean ex- 
periment had in fact decided. But further, the almost unanimous 
conclusion of the Press, to go with the Public, was avowedly the 
result of something higher than a belief that its own interests 
would be better served by cheap and uniform postage than by a 
general stamp. It was felt and expressed that, considering the 
small revenue which the State now received from newspapers, 
an experiment to convince tlic Court of Directors of the safety of 
a change was more likely to be tried on this definite fraction of 
the general income of the Post Oilice, than on the whole receipts ; 
and were it once proved to the Court that thero was the elasticity 
it doubted, there could remain no plea for halting in the career of 
reform, and withholding from the community what it had granted 
to its journalists. The interests of thetwo in fact were seen to bo 
inseparable, every argument that was cogent on behalf of the 
one told with equal if not greater strength for the other. More 
individuals would naturally write to their friends if the expense 
of conveyance were lessened than would subscribe to the papers, 
and besides this correspondence to be created, a large amount 
already in existence conveyed through illicit channels would fall 
into the Post Office. It was only desired that an experiment 
should be instituted, and there was every thing to justify Govern- 
ment in doing so in the case of the Press. 

We have been induced to insist upon this view of the matter as 
due in simple justice to the journals : they being in fact strictly 
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guardians of the public interests while directly discussing their 
own. And even in those casesin which a stamp duty was acceded 
to, though to the manifest advantage of the larger journals, it 
was avowedly because that change was better than none, and as 
a pis aller, the morc comprehensive and just one being appa- 
rently hopeless. They did not confine the scope of their exer- 
tions, until the result became dubious, and they have a right, 
therefore, to be treated as organs of the public desires and 
aims. 

That they have in temporary despair abandoned the wide field 
in which they originally took ground and receded to measures 
personal to themselves, we can perfectly understand, though we 
think the step unwise. It is impossible to inistake the strong feel- 
ing which prevails among us on the subject of postage at the pre- 
sent moment, and we feel that a temperate and full statement of 
our gricvances, conjoined with proof of the safety of a reform, 
will unite the public of India in its assent to the weight of the 
evil and the value of the remedy, and obtain for us the suffrages 
of our countrymen at home, who have tasted both and can conse- 
quently appreciate our claim to their sympathy as well as our 
demand for their advocacy. Such astatement it is the object of 
this article to present. 

It may be reckoned a misfortune to the cause of cheap and 
uniform postage all over the world that its victory in Great Bri- 
tain was achieved so rapidly and with such little expenditure of 
argument. In the early part of 18387, a private and then 
obscure individual published a pamphlet, in which he detailed 
a plan by which the post might convey correspondence from one 
end of the United Kingdoms to the other, at the small charge 
of a penny for cvery half ounce in weight; the immediate loss 
to the exchequer being compensated by the introduction of 
simplicity, celerity and certainty into the operations of the office, 
and, even in a strictly pecuniary sense, by a steady increase of 
income which in afew years should result in a flourishing and 
permanent revenue. Such were the Man and the Measure. The 
Hour was singularly propitious. 

The postal rates of Great Britain were confessed to be too 
high even by the officials, and they were prepared, at least so it 
was said, to concede a reasonable amount of reduction—as 
much as was consistent with the paramount claims of the 
exchequer and the efficiency of the system itself. But be- 
yond the official circle, those who were especially taxed by 
the Post Office remonstrated not only against the expense to 
which they were subjected, but far more against the inefficiency 
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ofthe whole management by which the deliveries of letters wets 
rendered dilatory and uncertain. Official inquiry into these comh- 
laints had been sccorded—and at the time Mr. Rowland 

ill’s pamphlet appeared, there was sitting a “ Oommission of 
Inquiry into the Management of the Post Office departmetit,” 
composed of Lord Duncannon, Mr. Labouchere, and Lord 
Seymour. 

It further happened that at the same time the ministry were 
steadily drifting down the political current towards that financial 
matistrom,—a deficit in the exchequer; and they were, therefore, 
reasonably anxious to make some stroke which if it did not 
diminish the velocity of their course, should win them the aid 
of popular sympathy by the bribe of a great popular boon. 

Conjoined to these two great incentives to innovation on the 
existing system was the unsettled condition of public opinion, 
which uwakening from one and another illusion of the many it 
had revelled in after the passage of the Reform Bill, clung only 
the closer to the reliques of its magnificent ideal, and never 
failed to manifest itself with vigour and power when occasion 
served to shew that philanthropy was not altogether the political 
capital of a few trading agitators. 

Such was the aspect of affairs, when Mr. Hill published his 
scheme. The Commissioners had closed their investigation into 
the state of the General Post, and the principles on which it 
was conducted. Still they summoned Mr. Hull before them and 
subjected him toa searching inquiry, testing his statements and 
opinions by those furnished by the Post Office functionaries 
expressly in comparison with him. 

Meanwhile the pamphlet had acted on the public with 
greater effect than on the officials. The immense advantages 
which the scheme offered were at once appreciated by the men 
of business whose ledgers shewed how greatly they suffered in 
pocket from thehigh rates then charged—by the literary and scien- 
tific men, never too prosperous, who felt their means weighed 
down even by the absolutely necessary correspondence they 
were compelled to hold—and by the religious and philan- 
thropic bodies who perceived the great extent to which their 
usefulness would be increased by a penny rate. In May, a péeti- 
tion wag presented to Parliament signed by the most respectable 
names out of hig important class of society in the metropolis. 
The Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge backed the 
a a by a memorial to the Treasury, in which it detailed 

able facts relative to ite own operations. And within 4 short 
time the Municipal authorities of London, followed by those 
of several great provincial capitals, expressed in very decided 
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terms its desire for a serious and specific consideration of the 
uniform penny postage. 

In July, the Commissioners laid before Parliament their Ninth 
Report, in which they spoke thus favorably of part of Mr. Hill's 
plan—‘‘ We propose that the distinction in the rates and dis- 

tricts, which now applies to letters delivered by the two penny 
and three penny post, shall not in any way affect correspon- 
dence transmitted under stamped covers; and that any letter, 
not exceeding an ounce in weight, shall be conveyed free 
within the metropolis, and the districts to which the town 
and country deliveries now extend, if enclosed in an enve- 
lope, bearing a penny stamp.” 

Mr. Hill's plan, however, was a whole; portions doubtless 
might be advantageously adopted, but he rightly and vigorously 
contended that neither he nor it should be held reponsible for 
official experiments, the result of which we all know is fatal 
to bantlings who have the misfortune to be adopted into 
the bureaus, being not of legitimate red tape descent. He 
was strongly supported both in and out of Parliament; and in 
November, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, on the motion 
of Mr. Wallace, nominated a Select Committec, the object of 
which was,—‘ To inquire into the present rates and mode of 
charging postage, with a view to such reduction thereof as may 
be made without injury to the revenue; and for this purpose to 
examine especially into the mode recommended for charging and 
collecting postage, in a pamphlet by Mr. Rowland Hill.” This 
Committee sat 63 days, asked 11,654 questions and examined 83 
witnesses exclusive of functionaries. Every facility was given to 
the Office to hold its own against the reformers by the selection of 
its testimony. But the result was a report deciding for uniformity 
of charge accompanied with prepayment by stampa, and though, 
believing themselves restricted by the terms of their nomina- 
tion, above given, from recommending a rate which should occa- 
sion immediate loss to the revenue, the Committee proposed 
a two-penny rate; yet it distinctly stated its opinion that a 
penny-rate would not ultimately be injurious to the exchequer, 
whatever the temporary depression might be. 

During the official inquiry, an agitation prevailed throughout 
the kingdom which had a very material effect in determining the 
course of the ministry. We have said that the Committee was 
appointed in Novembor 1887. In February 1888, the mer- 
chants and bankers of London formed themselves into a com- 
mittee, for the purpose of collecting and preparing evidence for 
the Parliamentary Commission In this body were enrolled the 
Barings, the Rothschilds, the Palmers, the Morrisons and the 
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Grotes, all shades of political difference being overlooked in the 
attainment of the common object. Large sums were subscribed 
towards it, and a small newspaper immediately established called 
the “ Post Circular, or Advocate for a cheap, swift and sure Post.” 
It was circulated through all parts of the country by means of 
the very office it was destined to reform, and by the extensive 
correspondence it elicited, enabled the mercantile auxiliaries of 
Mr. Hill to baffle all the obstacles that would otherwise have 
been thrown in their way. The working clergy of every denomi- 
nation flung themselves with accustomed zeal and energy into the 
rank of labourers for a measure so intimately connected with the 
interests of charity, morality and religion. The Clergy of western 
England, the Congregations of Durham and Northumberland, and 
the Board of Scottish Dissenters exerted themselves with equal 
and admirable assiduity ; and their testimony on behalf of the poor 

erhaps more powerfully impressed the public than that of the 

ankers and merchants on behalf of the upper and middle classes. 
During the session of 1837, not more than five petitions had 
reached parliament in favour of the plan. During the session 
of 1888, 320 petitions with 38,709 signatures were presented 
to the House of Commons. In April the Committee sub- 
mitted its First Report and in less than two’ months it was 
out of print, so great was the excitement it created. By the 
end of the session, the entire result of the Committee's labours 
was before the public. The effect may be judged, when we state 
that the session of 1839 witnessed the presentation of 2,007 
petitions bearing 262,890 signatures ! 

The press was not less active in its demonstrations than 
the public. The liberal papers of course in championing 
the penny scheme only stood by their principles, but the 
unanimity even of the conservative journals was extraordinary. 
The Times called the cause of penny postage, ‘‘ the cause 
of the whole people of the United Kingdom against the 
emall coterie of place-holders in St. Martin’s-le-grand and its 
dependencies.” The Standard “promised the hearty concur- 
rence of the conservatives to a practical measure like the penny 
postage, and insisted that it was “a superior means to all 
others for promoting popular education.” Even the Morning 
Post pronounced the reform of the Post Office, to be of all 
reforms, the one “most justified by common sense and most 
called for by the circumstances of the country,” nay it went 
so far in theory as to doubt whether in seeking revenue from 
the Post Office, “we are not abstracting seed instead of gleaning 
from the harvest.” 

This was an extreme opinion not unshared by recognised leaders 
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of political party. Lord Ashburton boldly pronounced the Post 
Office charges “ the worst of taxes, none having so injurious 8 
tendency.” Mr. Jones Loyd, another influential intimate of Sir 
Robert Peel, expressed his opinion that “if there be one thing 
which the government ought, consistently with its great duties 
to the public to do gratuitously, it is the carriage of letters.” 
Lord Lowther, himself long Postmaster General, had in time past 
pressed upon the government the principle that public conveni- 
ence was the primary end of the Post Office, as recited in the 
earlier Acts, and that revenue was a secondary and subordinate 
matter. 

The general language of the wary chiefs of the conservative 
party was unusually encouraging: probably they did not expect 
a stroke so splendidly rash in the eyes of red-tapists as one that 
for popular good should hazard half-a-million of revenue in the 
face of an existing deficit of a million. The ministers however 
had calculated broadly on public support, and perhaps were not 
without hope of committing their opponents to some error in 
political tactics, the effect of which should be to damage them 
irretrievably. They therefore resolved on a radical measure 
with regard to the Postage duties, and on the 5th July, 1839, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer concluded a long and able 
speech by moving the following resolution :— 


“That it is expedient to reduce the postage on letters to one uniform 
rate of a penny postage, according to a certain amount of weight to be 
determined—that the parliamentary privilege of franking should be abo- 
lished—and that official franking be strictly limited—the House pledging 
itself to make good any deficiency that may occur in the revenue from such 
reduction of postage.” ‘ 


After a short debate, it was agreed that the distinct discussion 
on the policy suggested in this resolution should be reserved to 
the 12th July, when the Chancellor of the Exchequer was to move 
that the Report of the Committee on the Postage be read. Mr. 
Goulburn on that occasion moved a series of counter resolutions, 
the tenor of which was that in the face of a deficit of £1,657,000, 
“it was not expedient to adopt any measure for reducing the 
rates of postage” on inland letters to an uniform rate of one 
penny, the reason being that the measure had been introduced 
“at a period of the session so advanced, that it is scarcely 
possible to give to the details of such a measure, and to the impor- 
tant financial considerations connected with it, that deliberate 
attention which they ought to receite from Parliament.” The de- 
bate was long but uninteresting, the only ground of opposition bes 
ing the inopportuneness of the measure and thé peril of hazard 
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ing any revenue at that particular moment. On division, the 
House affirmed the ministerial policy by 215 to 113, or a majority 
of 102. Sir Robert Peel then moved an amendment to omit such 
part of the resolution as pledged the house to supply any defi- 
ciency in the revenue occasioned by the reduction in the rates of 
postage. The conservative leader was however not more success- 
ful than his lieutenant, the House preserving the resolution 
intact by 184 to 125 or a majority of 59. On the 18th July 
a bill founded on the resolution was read the first time in the 
Commons, which it finally passed on the 29th. It went through 
the Lords without a division though opposed, on the same 
grounds as in the lower chamber, on the second reading. It 
then received the royal assent on the 17th August and ranks in 
the statute book as 2 and 8 Vict. cap. 52. It was thought neces- 
sary to educate the refractory Department to the working of a 
measure it so pathetically deprecated, and accordingly on the 
5th December 1889, as a preparatory measure, the inland rates 
were reduced to an uniform charge of four pence per half ounce, 
except those previously passed at lower rates, such as the Lon- 
don District post, which were reduced to a uniform penny rate. 
On the 10th January, 1840, the uniform penny rate per half 
ounce came into general operation, the postage to be paid on 
posting the letter or double postage to be charged. The same 
day parliamentary franking ceased. The use of stamps which, 
originally suggested by Charles Knight, formed an important 
item of Mr. Hill's plan came into operation on the Ist May, 
1840, from which date we may fairly reckon the effects of the 
new system. 

Before examining these, it is but justice to the leaders of the 
conservative party to state that their opposition to the ministerial 
measure, was not merely negative as regarded the merits of Mr. 
Hill's plan. In many tespects, it was directly laudatory of that plan. 
All they said was “ This is not the time to risk such & measure, 
and you are not the people to whom we shall entrust its working.” 
Thus the Duke of Richmond, himself ere while a Whig Postmas- 
ter General but at the moment a strenuous antagonist of his for- 
mer colleagues, told them “‘ that if they brought forward a plan 
for an uniform postage at all, they should bring forward Mr. Hill's 
plan of a penny rate, and not one of two pence, as was recom- 
mended in the Report of the Committee of the other House. 
He felt perfectly certain that if the measure were to be put into’ 
execution, it ought to be on the more liberal footing of a penny 
rate, or there was danger that the plan might prove detrimental 
to the revenue.” * With certain regulations, ‘‘and a penny stamp, 
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he felt that in a few years, the revenue would recover itself 
to a considerable extent.” Sir Robert Peel, not less celebrated 
as a practical financier than as a statesman of enlarged views, 
spoke of Mr. Rowland Hill, as one ‘“ whose remarks it was 
impossible to read without being prepossessed in his favour.” 
“He should reject the plan not from objections to the plan 
‘ itself, but because the pledge by which it was accompanied 
was indefinite, discretionary and almost unintelligible.” And 
even fur beyond this—‘‘ If Government had maturely con- 
sidered the details of this measure, had calculated the probable 
loss to the revenue, and had come forward to propose, in this 
acknowledged deficiency of the public revenue, some substitute 
to compensate the public, he should have thought that suff- 
cient. So convinced was he of the moral and social advan- 
tages that would result from the removal of all restrictions 
on the free communications by letter, that he should have 
willingly assented to the proposition.”* If there were one 
authority on the Conservative side, which might carry equal 
or greater weight to the minds of our readers than this, # 
ought to be that of the most cautious legislator of the day, the 
Duke, as he is distinctively called. In his reply to Lord 
Melbourne, on the second reading of the Bill in the Upper 
House, the Duke of Wellington frankly admitted “the force 
‘ of the argument urged by the noble Viscount as to the 
expediency, and indeed necessity, of establishing an uniform 
and low rate of postage. The arguments in favour of it had 
been more than once stated in that House by his noble 
friend near him [Lord Ashburton], and by the noble Duke 
[Richmond] who had filled the office of Postmaster General, 
and whom he did not see in his place. He admitted the great 
inconveniences that resulted from the present high duties 
of postage, tending as they did to the contraband conveyance 
of letters, and to many inconveniences that must be obyious 
to all. The object, then, was to reduce the expense of postage 
and to establish in lieu of the present system a low and uni- 
form rate of postage. With reference to the adoption of any 
particular plan, he was disposed to admit that that which was 
called Mr. Rowland Hill's plan was, if it was adopted exactly 
as was proposed, of all the plans, that which was most likely 
to be successful. He certainly felt it desirable, that there 
should be a low and uniform rate of postage.” 
On the strength of these united opinions, disregarding the 
mere political objection, Parliament resolved that an experiment 
should be tried. Let us briefly exhibit the results. 
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The following tabular statements are reduced from the second 
edition of Porter's Progress of the Nation (1847). 
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99,014,156 oo | 2,522,404 | 741,676 | 131,780 | 1,649,088 ee 
1840..| 191,031,365 | 94 | 1,892,034 | 846,690 50,830 | 495,514 | 447,604 
184]..| 284,866,095 | 135 | 1,589,078} 980,988 48,788 | 664,407 ; 455,000 
1842...) 256,248,691 | 158 | 1,610,479} 966,759 $2,885 | 611,385 | 608,000 
1843.,.} 265,699,689 | 168 {| 1,656,613 | 966,895 93,061 | 598,057 | 495,000 
1844..| 290,630,164 | 193 | 1,786,282 | 974,365 $1,218 | 780,704 | 691,000 
1845..| 829,161,811 | 232 | 1,927,905 | 1,114,848 52,469 |} 760,588 | 733,000 


The most superficial glance at these figures carries conviction 
as to the operation of the measure. Within twelve months, the 
number of letters sent through the post had nearly doubled ; 
within six years, it had nearly tripled. The benefit of the Post- 
office being now satisfactorily distributed over all classes and its 
weight similarly adjusted, it was natural to find that its statistics 
exhibited strong relations to the national prosperity: hence 
we can understand the fluctuations in the rate of increase, its 
diminution in 1842-43 the year of commercial dormancy, and its 
acceleration in 1843-44 when trade again sprung into activity. 
Still taking all in all—‘ If,” says Mr. Porter, “ the increase 
should go forward at the samo rate as in the six years from 1839 
to 1845, the gross receipt of the Post Office revenue under the 
uniform rate of a penny would in 1850, be equal to what it was 
in 1839 under the old system of high graduated charges.” Mr. 
Hill had previously shown that a six-fold increase under the 
new system would yield as high a revenue to the state as the 
highest rates charged. The last column indicates how steadily 
this revenue increased from year to year, and even despite the 
disasters of the two last years, we have at length Mr Hill’s most 
sanguine expectations justified. Genius is never without its 
detractors, who are guided by no conscientious scruple in their 
selection of weapons to assail it, and of whose artifices the most 
usual is to substitute the glowing assertions of same imaginative 
disciple for the doctrine of the master and make the latter res- 
ponsible for the consequences. We do not now require to be 
reminded that Wilkes never was a Wilkite. And Mr. Hill in like 
manner never went to the extremes of his less savant followers. 
He had never held out fallacious hopes that the revenue would 
not experience any injury in its Post Office Department, 
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or that a year—or two—-or five—would suffice to recover it, if 


injury were manifest. His own words are plain and perspi- 
cuous. 


“In considering the subject of increase, it must be remembered that 
however desirable, and however probable a large increase may be, it is not 
counted upon as either certain or essential to the plan. The proposed regu- 
lations are not founded upon the presumption that in their adoption, the 
revenue is secured from all risk of suffering, What I have endeavoured to 
shew is, first that it is very possible the revenue may not suffer at all; 
and secondly, it is highly probable it will not suffer much. Supposing 
however, that the Post Office revenue should suffer even a serious diminu- 
tion it can scarcely be doubted that the cheap transmission of letters and the 
papers, particularly commercial documents, would so powerfully stimulate the 

roductive power of the country, and thereby so greatly increase the revenue 
in other departments, that the loss would be more than compensated.” 


Cautious this language undoubtedly is, but even the possibilities 
it contemplated have been established as facts in a few years. 
The increase of communication must have promoted objects 
social, moral and literary, the effects of which we cannot calcu- 
late in pounds, shillings and pence; it has stimulated ma- 
nufactures and increased the national wealth, beyond this, in 
modes whose pecuniary value we can appreciate. Let us take the 
statistics of the paper-trade. Since 1886, it has laboured under 
the burden of an excise duty of 14d. per pound, and in that vear 
the quantity charged for duty was 82,108,947 pounds; in 1840 
when the postage act had come into play, this amount swelled 
into 97,237,358 pounds and by 1845 it had risen to 124,495,148 
pounds! Yet it was this trade and that of the stationers which 
so emphatically objected to the penny post scheme, because the 
stamps and stamped envelopes might be monopolised under a 
Ioinisterial job ! 

But beyond—far beyond—these merits of the cheap and uni- 
form rate in the eyes of the Tadpoles and Tapers of Office 
is the fact that the direct injury to the revenue has been 
compensated within a very limited period, and thus the fiscal 
success of the measure has atoned for the imprudence that 
adopted it solely for its philanthropic and scientific advan- 
tages ! 

We have quoted the opinions of great statesmen, delivered 
é priori, on the prospects of Mr. Hill’s principle of adjustment 
—opinions, the sagacity of which has been demonstrated by the 
result. Let us also record the opinions of a few great officials— 
men of what is termed great practical familiarity with detail 
and possessing a thorough knowledge of their department. Col. 
Maberly, the Secretary to the Post Office 


“ Considered the whole scheme of Mr. Hill, as utterly fallacious ; he 
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thought so from the first moment he read the pamphlet of Mr, Hill; and his 
opinion of the plan was formed long before the evidence was given before 
the Committee. The plan appeared to bim a most preposterous one, utterly 
unsupported by facts, and resting entirely on assumption. Every experi- 
ment in the way of reduction which had been made by the Post Office had 
shewn its fallacy; for every reduction whatever led to a loss of revenue in 
the first instance. If the reduction be small, the revenue recovers itself 
but if the rates were to be reduced to ld, the revenue would not recover 
itself for forty or fifty years ” 


The Earl of Lichfield, as Post-master General, of course voted 
with ministers, but he salved his conscience by a detailed expo- 
sition of his reason for doing so. 


“ He had turned his attention to all Mr. Hill's calculations and opinions, 
and had then come to the opinion he had expressed already in that House 
and to which he still adhered; and that opinion was that it was totally 
impossible, but that by the proposed reduction, a considerable loss to the 
revenue must accrue. He therefore supported the measure on entirely dif. 
ferent grounds from those on which Mr, Hill proposed it. He assented to 
it on the simple ground that the demand for the measure was universal, 
after three years’ consideration—aftcr public mectings at which the matter 
had been fully discussed, and the voluminous evidenco which shewed a mate- 
rial loss to the rovenue from tho change had been pnbilished, petitions from 
all parts of the country crowded the tables of both Houses of Parlament, 
and the people, through their representatives were strong in their expressions 
in its favour; and therefore, he was entitled to come to the conclusion that 
it was highly expedient that this measuro should pass into a law. So 
obnoxious was the tax on letters that the people had declared their readi- 
ness to submit to any a that might be substituted in its stead, and on 
these principles be agreed to the plan,” 


These were the gentlemen on whom the execution of Mr. Hill's 
scheme devolved—and yet it suceceded! We have preserved 
the expression of their opinions, because it conveys the lesson 
never too often inculcated on the directors of national destinies, 
that there are more things in heaven and earth to be taken into 
view when weighing the probable results of comprehensive mea- 
sures than is dreamt of in the philosophy of the bureau, or 
indicated by the figures of a misinterpreting statist. 

This brief sketch of the great British movement for postal 
reform, concluded in less than two years and a half from the 
original publication of Mr. Hill’s pamphlet, will suffice to show 
that the legislative triumph of the principle of low and uniform 
postage was the consequence of the evils of the previous sys- 
tem being demonstrated to be hideous and incalculable, at a 
moment when popular sympathies were of particular political 
value. The validity of the principle itself was appreciated by 
comparatively few persons, and the general public certainly, 
if one were to judge by the current literature of the time, was 
neither impressed with, nor discussed, the scientific merits of 
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the proposed measure, or the theory of a postal revenue, A 
uniform penny postage was a mnie idea and a strikingly beil- 
lianit one; the pecuniary advantages to the public were self- 
evident, and it 1s easy to see how, when these were contrasted 
with the then existing system, the popular feelings should 
spurn the control of financial considerations, and enforce inno- 
vation. The victory in the legislature has been so rapidly 
followed by the executive triumph, that all abstract disquisition 
has been superseded—and we may fairly say that the principle 
of a low and uniform postage is one of the very few in 
fiscal science, experimentally established before the social mind 
was thoroughly inured to its doctrinal stability. And it is 
precisely to this cause, that we attribute its slow progress else- 
where. Its success, being empirical, is attributed to a variety of 
contemporaneous influences working concurrently with it, and 
legislators who may be too conservative of abuses, or actually 
too apprehensive of innovation, allege as a plea for their tardi- 
ness in following the lead of Great Britain that one or another 
of these supposed influences is absent within the sphere of 
their operations. One points to the constant increase of the 
cortesponding classes resulting from the active progress of 
education, and to the vast diffusion of cheap literature, as having 
been greatly instrumental to the glory of Rowland Hill, and 
then he turns despairingly to his own neighbourhood where 
they are not, and affirms that the day of cheap and uniform 
postage has not yet arrived. Another considers railways to 
“have done it all,” and it is currently reported in India that the 
objection which the Court of Directors entertained to Lord 
Hardinge’s propossls on the subject was based upon the ab- 
sence of the rail in this country. But the day is dawning, when 
these prejudices will be swept away with a rough hand, if they are 
cherished despite the countervailing influences of temperate dis- 
cussion. Already on the continent,—amidst the mighty turmoil 
which appears to have dislocated all human society, the end 
of which the Almighty alone can foresee, but from which, inas- 
much as we believe in his superintending providence, must be 
educed rosults in harmony with his laws, and a higher and purer 
type of civilisation than existed heretofore—already on the oonti- 
hené are evinced symptoms that the People will not be bound by 
the pedantic sophistry which fettered their rulers in many greut 
and important improvements-——and among these in relieving the 
taxes ig ik knowledge and the free communication of ideas. 
France bas at length resolved to tread in the steps of Britain, and 
from the first dey of the present year, it has been announced that 
an uniform postage of a very low amount will be the law of the 
land. A similar measure may be expected from her southern 
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and eastern neighbours, as soon as their domestic troubles 
have been assuaged. They have long investigated the feasibility 
of such a plan, aye even before Britain adopted it, and nothing 
but the fundamental dislike to free communication natural to 
despotic Governments prevented them from adopting what 
financially they felt to be highly promising. We desire it may not 
be left tousin India, after the principle has been empirically 
established under every variety of aspect, to pine for its 
benefits; and with this view, we shall endeavour to show that 
there are better grounds for its adoption by the legislature than 
its success elsewherc: that there are arguments as well as 
illustrations. 

Opinions on the appropriate character of a postal charge 
differ, and there are not wanting, as we have indicated, autho- 
rities of weight to support the heterodox as well as the 
orthodox,—speaking in a financial sense. The extreme party 
buttress their dogmas by the language of the original statute 
of Charles II. which declares that ‘‘the Post Office was 
established, not as a branch of the revenue, but for the ad- 
vantage of trade and commerce.” They consider with Mr. 
Warburton that “the advantage of Post Office communications 
ought to be accessible to the whole community, and that the 
subject was in fact one which ought not to be made matter of 
taxation at all.” They fortify their position by the deliberate as- 
sertion of Lord Ashburton, that a tax upon communication be- 
tween distant parties was of all taxes the most objectionable. Mr. 
Jones Loyd's opinion on the same side we have already quoted. 

Mr. Cobden, one of the witnesses before the Committee, 
viewed the Post Office in the light of a commercial establish- 
ment conducted by Government—and his verdict upon the 
existing system as well as his suggestions for its reform was based 
upon this aspect of the question. In his testimony he says :— 

“T think the general feeling throughout the commercial community has 
not been so adverse to the mode of managing the Post Office, as to the 
legislation to which it is subjected; the rate of duties, which of course 
are laid by Act of Parliament, is not in the hands of the exccutive func- 
tionaries of the Post Office. Thatit is a total failure as a great commercial 
establishment—if I might so term it—is proved unquestionably to the 
whole community by the fact of its being stationary in the amount of its 

rofits and returns; we consider that the mode of conducting it has proved 
it to be a total failure—commercially speaking, the greatest failure in the 
country.” 

Mr. Stuart Mill, a writer of entirely the same practical turn 
as Mr. Cobden, takes the same view of postal charges, to judge 
by the following extract from his recently published “ Principles 
of Political Economy :” 


‘The common mode of levying a tax on the conveyance of letters is by 
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making the government the sole authorized carrier of them, and demanding 
a monopoly price. When this price is so moderate, as it is in this coun- 
try under the uniform penny postage, scarcely if at all exceeding what 
would be charged under the froeat competition by any private company, it 
can hardly be considered as taxation, but rather as the profits of a busi- 
ness ; whatever excess there is abovo the ordinary profits of stock being 4 
fair result of the saving of expense caused by having only one establish- 
ment and one set of arrangements for the whole country, instead of many 
competing ones. The business too, being one which both can and ought 
to be conducted on fixed rules, is one of the very few businesses which it is 
not unsuitable to a government to conduct. The Post Office, therefore, is 
at present one of the best of the sources from which this country derives 
itsrevenue. Buta postage much exceeding what would be puid for the 
same service in a system of freedom, is not adesirable tax. Its chief 
weight falls on letters of business and increases the expense of mercantile rela- 
tions between distant places. Jt is lke an attempt to raise a large revenue 
by heavy tolls: it obstructs all operations by which goods are conveyed from 
place to place, discourages the production of commodities in one place for 
consumption in another ; which is not only in itself one of the greatest 
sources of economy of labour, but is a necessary condition of almost all 
improvements in production, and one of the strongest stimulants to in- 
dustry.” 


Lastly, there is the school of practical financiers who do not 
disturb themselves with high wrought visions of popular en- 
lightenment, or doctrinal crotchets, the busy fancies of the 
political economist. The zs and the can be are their subjects 
of meditation; the might be or the should be they cannot 
away with. Their business is to fill the treasury, no matter 
how soon or to what effect it is emptied. A surplus is 
their millenium ; the prospect of a deficit, their purgatory. 
Such writers judge of an object of taxation by two definite 
considerations, and two only—Will it yield anything? Can we 
safely impose a tax upon it? ‘The immense profits derived by 
the influential classes of the British public during the wars of 
the French Revolution enabled them to bear a vast amount of 
exaction to support a system from which they derived their 
wealth, and the principles of taxation for them comprehended no 
more recondite science than that which consisted in answering the 
two questions above, the legacy of those by whom taxation was 
originally viewed as “the raising of money upon the subject 
to supply the necessities of the monarch.” ‘ There cannot be 
devised,” writes Blackstone, “‘a more eligible method than this 
of raising money upon the subject ; for therein both the Govern- 
ment and the people find a mutual benefit. The Government 
acquires a large revenue, and the people do their business with 
greater ease, expedition and cheapness than they would be able 
to do if no such tax (and of course no such office) existed.” 
But where Government chooses to fix a monopoly price, an 
overwhelming majority of the people cannot do any business 
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through the office, and the portion that does, proves that it can 
do so with greater ease, expedition and cheapness through illicit 
channels. In such cases the eligibility of the method becomes 
very doubtful, and we must leave the regions of dogma and 
descend to the terra firma of argument. 

In the category of those who look upon the post office as an 
eligible object for taxation, we regret to have to include the 
name of Mr. McCulloch, who at the time Mr. Hill propounded 
his plan was its most respectable opponent, and whom its subse- 
quent practical triumph has not conciliated. In his volume on 
Taxation (published in 1845), this eminent cconomist devotes 
a chapter to the duties on the postage of letters, in which 
while frankly admitting that the British rates in 1839 were so 
oppressive that it was a wonder the revenue did not fall off 
instead of continuing stationary. he yet thinks that the adop- 
tion of the uniform penny postage was rushing blindfold from 
one extreme to another. He allows ‘‘it had various recom- 
mendations in its favour... ... No doubt however, the scheme 
‘ was far more indebted for its popularity to the oppressive- 
ness of the old rates of postage, than any intrinsic merits 
of its own.” Mr. McOulloch goes on, “ It has been alleg- 
ed indeed that taxes on the transmission of letters are objec- 
tionable on principle, and should therefore be repealed, in- 
dependently altogether of financial considerations! But 
it is easier to make an allegation of this sort than to 
prove it. All taxes however imposed, if they be carried 
(as was the case with the old rates of postage) beyond 
their proper limits, are also objectionable ; but provided these 
be not exceeded, we have yet to learn why a tax on a letter 
should be more objectionable than a tax on the paper on 
which it is written, on the food of the writer or on fifty other 
things.” He speaks contemptuously of the “ quackery of an 
uniform penny rate,” thinks pre-payment a troublesome practice, 
and sees no good reason why if it were abandoned, and the 
present rates were doubled, the revenue should not be nearly 
doubled with little or no inconvenience to the public. Indeed 
he sees very many good reasons why it should—though the 
public is not favored with them, and in their absence must be 
compelled to accept the teachings of experience as an efficient 
substitute for the opinion of a single economist, great as lis 
reputation may be. There are many however with whom the 
influence of a name like Mr. McCulloch's weighs as much as 
perhaps his unrecorded reasons would, were they accessible ; 
and halting legislators especially, are willing to avail them- 
selves of an impediment ta their progress, so plausible. It is 
necessary therefore to examine the subject fundamentally. 
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We are of those who think with Lord Ashburton and Mr. Loyd, 
that if there is one duty more than another which Government 
owes the people, it is to ensure the freest possible communica- 
tion, within the limits of its jurisdiction. But this is an end 
towards which we must work, the limit to which in the steady 
advance of civilisation we unrestingly approach, but the attain- 
ment of which we cannot safely predict, and the bencfits of 
which it will require a great concurrent advance of society 
rightly to appreciate. 

In the present condition of the community, there are great 
necessitics which are to be met, and many of them, as aptly 
termed by Mr. McCulloch, unreasoning ones. The world is not 
prepared to sacrifice one of its interests for another, however 
supreme the importance of this other. In fact, it cannot. 
For the progress of social science is like that of its sisters. 
Mutually connected as all sciences are by the homogeneous 
structure of the universe, when we unveil the arcana of one 
we are presented with phenomena illustrative of another; nor 
is it till we have penetrated into this new line of research 
that we find ourselves able to return to our old position so 
as to make a decided step in advance. The financier is like 
the philosopher. His future path may be distinctly before 
him, but he cannot step into it at once. To the scientific 
statesman freedom of communication seems simply wise and just. 
The financier believes it cannot be ventured upon without in- 
jury to other important interests of society ; in his eyes therefore 
it assumes the appearance of extravagant generosity, and so he 
holds his hand, while repeating the old saw of “justice before 
generosity.” 

We are content to take up our position, therefore, with those 
who consider the Post Office as a great commercial establish- 
ment conducted by Government for the benefit of the state— 
all the rightful profits of the business, it being based on com- 
mercial principles, fairly accruing to the public coffers. In 
this light the income of the Exchequer is not to be considered 
as a tax, but the legitimate profits of a business which con- 
ducted exactly as it would bo against the freest competition, 
is yet monopolised by the State on the same obvious grounds, 
that in ordinary trades a person with an indefinitely superior 
capital and consequent superior powers of organisation drives 
out of the market the small producers. His immense facilities, 
the certainty, celerity and simplicity of his operations, his 
ability to seize upon every improvement that promises to assist 
them, all conspire to secure him a practical monopoly, and 
as long as he procecds on the same principles under the same 
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circumstances, he need ask no legislative protection to struggle 
against his would-be competitors. 

There are plain reasons why the conduct of the Post, boing 
a business which Government can carry on, on fixed rules, 
should be carried on by it, instead of falling into the hands 
of a private individual or company. These need no discus- 
sion. What we are concerned with, is to show that Government, 
undertaking the management of a General Post Office, should con- 
duct it on such principles as have been indicated. In the first 
place, there is its superior obligation to the people by which it is 
bound to weigh the general benctits derived from cheap intercourse 
against the acquisition of one or two lakhs charged (by way of 
tax) over and above legitimate profits. The benefits we refer 
to are directly pecuniary, as well as moral and intellectual. 
The commercial man, if he can write cheaply, does not put 
into his pocket the remitted postage; no, he writes more—be- 
cause the more extensively he communicates the more his busi- 
ness is likely to thrive. ‘‘ A number of letters might be 
written from which nothing would flow, but one at last was 
written, and followed by a business transaction of the utmost 
importance.” This pays his speculation in postage and re- 
wards him besides. Thus is trade stimulated and of course 
as national prosperity results, the revenue accruing from direct 
taxation is in a variety of ways benefited. But we have 
shewn the stimulus to trade originates in an extended cor- 
respondence, and therefore, the revenue which trickles into 
the exchequer through the Post itself suffcrs little, if any 
ultimate loss. These are facts amply proved by the English 
experiment, and they were predicted by almost every onc of 
the witnesses examined by the Committec on Postage on ad 
priori considerations such as we in this country must yet rest 
upon. 

rin the second place, suppose the Government to anticipate 
that the bird in the hand is worth two in the bush, and to 
refuse to recognise the validity of such reasoning as that of 
the preceding paragraph,—Will it in reality be wiso in its 
generation, if wielding the terrors of penal law to keep off 
competitors, it endeavours to compel the public to employ 
it at its own price ?> There is ample proof that it will not. 
Correspondence is suppressed, or conveyed through illegiti- 
mate channels. Men will not write unless absolutely com- 
pelied, and the smuggler will intervene, braving all the 
denunciations of the Government, to carry off a portion—and 
no small one too—of what is written. Sct your traps ever 
so neatly, watch thom ever so vigilantly—give a pecuniary 
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inducement to the needy, and human wit acting for its own 
benefit will baffle the choicest devices administered on behalf 
of the Government ‘ There will always be evasion,” says a 
great Post Office authonty, “ inasmuch as the smuggler must 
always beat the Post Office.” A wonderful man tlis smuggler, 
agaist whom no Government can succeed; who yet is the 
incre creature of the Government, called into being by its sins 
against social science, and endowed with power according to the 
blackness of the sin, as a just moral punishment to the sinner. 
Wherever the profits of Government are largest, there the 
smuggler phes lis trade the most meriuly, those lines which 
Government would on account of inadequate revenue willingly 
abandon, he has never entered upon. Yet there 1s an effectual 
remedy against lim; let the Government put away the accursed 
thing from itself, let 1t repudiate covetousness, and it becomes at 
once all powerful against illicit trading of any kind. 

In all postal charges there are three items, the actual cost 
of managing the office, the fair commercial profits of business, 
and if there be a surplus it 1s what may fairly come under the 
denomination of a tax. Now of these elements, the cost 
ought to be clearly determinable by the statistics By uni- 
formity of arrangements, by regulaiity im paying its establish- 
ment, by guarantee of responsibility, by power to command the 
best organisation, the State ought necessarily to attain a minimum 
in the itom of costs. Wereit therefore, to conduct the Post 
Office as a purcly commercial establishment, it should be able 
to drive all competitors out of the market, and therefore, 1t 
would be justified in charging the public not mercly a fair 
percentage on its own costs, but one on the costs of the cheapest 
competitor. Thus supposing the cheapest remunerative price 
at which a private speculator could carry a letter from Calcutta 
to Allahabad to be eight aunas, while the Post Office could 
convey it at a cost of four, we think it perfectly justificd— 
viewing it exclusively in a commercial light—in charging 
eight annas, for the simple reason that 1t would be preferred 
as a medium of communication, ceterts paribus It 18 plain 
then the State would receive on this theory a steady income over 
and above its expences from the treasury of the lost Office. The 
public could not grumble at the management of the depart- 
ment, for the simple reason that no body else could do its wok 
cheaper. In a widely scattered and thin community, the postal 
charge thus constituted of the costs of conveyance and profit 
of stock might be ligh, but still it would be just. Those 
ae bows manga whose business could not afford it, 

ot strong enough to stimulate them, 
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might be debarred from the pleasures of correspondence. Or 
they would be obliged to wait a casual opportunity—time not 
being regarded, nor speed—to communicate with their distant 
correspondents. Professionally, they could not do it cheaper 
than Government. 

But the moment the Government, desiring an increased, and 
what we shall term an illegitimate, revenue from the Post 
Office, imposes on it a ¢ax, the smuggler is at once called into 
being. 

The hardship upon the public is more peculiarly felt along all 
the great lines of communication, because there are more indivi- 
duals who feel it there. Precisely along these great lines of traffic, 
the profits of Government are naturally greatest, because the more 
letters sent along them the less the cost of despatch on each 
becomes in proportion, and hence there is always the greatest 
tendency towards organised smuggling in such lines awaiting 
only the vital motive, remuneration. But when tho State, too 
greedy of revenue raises its rates above the level of fair competi- 
tion, it supplies this motive, and smuggling begins,—striking a 
severe blow on the existing revenue, as well as effectually impeding 
its extension. The smuggler’s profits are immediate and great. 
Where communication is less brisk, it may not be worth his while 
to work, and so Government may not be injured, but then these 
are precisely the least remunerative quarters. Yet even here, asis 
notorious in this country, the smuggler may drive a lucrative 
trade by availing himself of the very Government arrangements, 
without any trouble to himself. He has only to make upa 
letter for the Government post which shall serve as an envelope 
to five or six small letters written on thin paper, so as to 
come within the required weight. This is directed, paying the 
price of one letter, to the agent at the other end of the line who 
on its receipt distributes the enclosures. It may be said there 
is no precaution but that of grahamising which can defeat 
such a practice—certainly mere cheapening of the post has no 
tendency todo so. Butif by adopting alow and uniform charge, 
we place the office on an efficient footing, all the industrial classes 
at least will not find the trifling saving in postage compensate: 
them for the loss of time and danger of detection, attending the 
resort to illicit conveyances. 

‘Tt needs ho vast experience of this country to learn that 
With its natives ¢ime is not money. They will spend a 
day to save an anna, and hence there is always a body of 
men at hand to filch the annas for which Government ex- 
ceeds its just charges. Thus Government would be stoutly 
struggled against even upon bye lines. We, ourselves, have 
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often, from a spot not 45 miles from Calcutta and which bad a 
regular water communication with it, sent a letter by native 
fishermen to legal advisers in town, for the same charge as 
the dawk—/our pice! For this immense reward, the bearer 
walked some four miles directly, and reached about six hours after 
the dawk would have delivered a letter. We need scarcely say 
that our motive for resorting to this mode of conveyance was 
distrust of the dawk moonshee’s honesty. Private dawks are 
notoriously kept in India, even by those to whom the public post 
is available, and simply because of the untrustwortbiness of the 
official subordinates. This is incidentally mentioned to shew that 
there are other causes than mere expense which maintain the 
smuggler, and other considerations than that of high rates which 
demand a general inquiry into the management of the Post Office. 

Having thus indicated the incentives to the smuggler to start 
into existence, let us ask what is there dangerous about his 
trade in this department. Pains and penalties of course there 
are. But what is there to make him shy of them? He carries 
no bulky casks, issues from no suspected port, runs along no 
definite line of coast, is wa,ched by no ardent and organised 
police. Through the length and breadth of the land, he is free 
to ply his trade unquestioned. It is impossible to put him 
down, and, if it were, le jeu ne vaut pas les chandelles, Every 
impetus to national prosperity is felt by him. Does trade 
prosper making the community brisk, inciting the passions and 
revivify ing the affections—are better roads laid facilitating passage, 
or new cuts, shortening it—the smuggler is the first to benefit. 
Of the three elements, costs, profits, and tax which compose 
the postal charge, the last only is fixed. All social improve- 
ments diminish the costs, and therefore the profits in propor- 
tion may and must increase in gross. Hence the item, costs 
plus profits, lessens as society advances, bearing a Jess and less 
proportion to the fixed item fax. In a like proportion therefore 
the ability of the Post Office to compete with the smuggler 
lessens. But this is not all; it preserves its charges unaltered, 
though postal facilities increase ; hence it has to struggle against 
the dead weight not only of the ¢ax, but of an unchanging 
commercial price. 

It may be said, we overrate the influence of the smuggler. 
We say, we do not. In England where veneration for law is 
more or less imbibed with our mother’s milk and at our father's 
knee, every one knows how extensive was the revenue diverted 
from the Post Office before 1839, how ingenious the devices to 
evade the postal tax, how signal the defeat of the Government 
in its struggle with the sympathies and feelings of the people. 
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The Post-master of Liverpool pointed out that the inward letters 
at that port amounted per annum to 370,000, whilst those going 
outwards were returned as 78,000! shewing that a vast number 
must have found their way out through other channels. The Post- 
master of Dublin stated “that every species of contrivance that 
‘ ingenuity can devise is resorted to for the purpose of evading 
the payment of postage. It exceeds any idea persons in 
general may have formed of it. In May 1837, a warrant was 
issued against Patrick Gill, a carrier, who travelled regularly 
between Granard and Dublin, and on his person were found 
fifty-seven letters directed to persons in Dublin, which he 
had collected on the road.” It would be strange if in a coun- 
try, the natives of which are proverbially keen for turning a 
penny, for deficiency of respect to the law, and for ingenuity 
of device, the postal revenue were less injured by illicit inter- 
course than in Great Britain. We have not the same authoritative 
evidence to refer to in India, as exposed the smuggling carriers 
at home—because so great was the desire to have a vicious 
system rectified, that numbers of those who were thoroughly 
versed in its details came forward to impress upon Parlia- 
ment the seriousness of the evil to be combatted. An earnest 
and eloquent writer reviewing that evidence writes:—‘‘ The 
extent to which smuggling isa carried in letters, no one we ven- 
ture to say, has ever yet dreamt of; smuggling which ina 
free country, and where the laws profess to be the embodied 
and established will of the people themselves, is the mode 
in which the people express generally the injustice of their 
own enactments, and by so doing contemn and disgrace alike 
themselves, their legislators and their rulers. This vice—one 
of the most anarchical of all the social vices, and one of 
which bad laws and bad rule are sufficiently productive—is 
carried on to illimitable and incalculable extent, by men whose 
characters receive not the slightest stain from it; and 
avowed by them, well knowing that there perhaps does not 
exist a single man in the whole realm entitled to blame 
them for it, by being himself guiltless. However the univer- 
sality of the practice and the badness of existing laws may 
excuse it, our legislators and governors should bear it in 
mind that this vice for the existence of which the sup- 
porters of the bad laws make themselves responsible, bears 
aspects, each of them fraught with measureless evil—it 
is an universal contemning of authority—it is a habitual 
violation of law, and it is an education in fraud which spreads, 
‘ like a leprosy through every rank and to every member of the 
community. The laws ought to educate the people to order 
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‘ and obedience; the Post Office laws educate every man 
‘ woman and child to evasion and disobedience.” Never was 
so sweeping a denunciation so terribly supported by facts. It 
was calculated of ship letters that about 4,000 went by each ship, 
which never passed the Post Office (Ev. 1048). Messrs Baring 
used to send 200 letters a week in boxes from London to be 
shipped on board the American packets at Liverpool. Another 
great American merchant in 1886 despatched 5861 letters by 
private carriers, for 2068 sent through the post. Mr. Oerton of 
Walsall “would certainly say that not a fiftieth part of the 
letters to any of the neighbouring towns were sent by the post ” 
Another witness thought the probable number of letters conveyed 
Ulicitly 12 Ins neighbourhood bore a ratio of 15 or 20 to I as 
compared with the letters sent by public post. The Chamber 
of Commerce of Manchester stated, through Mr Cobden, the 
result of probing inquinies on the subject, from which it appears 
that that great town sent to London alone six times as many 
letters surreptitiously as by a legitimate channel, and at Glas- 
gow a similar investigation gave the ratio as ten toone A 
dissenting minister mm a letter to a member of the Mercantile 
Committee writes, “I have had my month stopped when I have 
‘ been protesting strongly against more sertous evasions of 

the revenue laws as disgraceful to those who practised them, 
‘ by the question, ‘ Pray do vou never send letters otlerwise 
* than through the Post office ?"’ 

The quotation of these instances 1s not without local point 
If such things be done in the green tree, what must be done 
in the dry? If i moral and religious England—nay, we 
need not soar so high—if in respectable England, a patrician 
merchant barters his title to legal protection by evading the 
law, tf the servant of God be struck dumb by direct retort 
when he insists upon the justice of paying to Cesar the things 
that are Crsar's—what aro we to expect in bemghted India ? 
But 1t 18 not upon analogy only we desire to rest in the absence 
of accurate statistics and responsible testimony. As far as the 
secrets of the prison house are permitted to transpire, the un- 
eontrollable existence of smuggling has stimulated the several 
Post-masters General in India, above all other considerations, 
to support a reform of rates. In Bombay a well known case 
occurred in 1846, when a Marwaree was seized under warrant 
of the Police, being suspected of exercising the tlhieit trade of 
letter carrier. It was found on examination that he had upon 
hin not less than 808 letters, for each of which he expected 
on delivery to receive two annas! The Post Office Act imposes 
a penalty of fifty rupees for every letter so carned; this man 
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therefore had rendered himself liable to a fine of some 15,250 
rupees. It is not an easy task to draw blood from a stone, 
so the légal fine was commuted to what was thought a practi- 
cable one of Rs. 250, or in default, two months’ imprisonment 
with hard labour! There were evident symptoms in the case that 
this man was a young apprentice to the trade, but if so, the 
greater right have we to accept the case as indexing to some de- 
gree the immense amount of current illicit intercourse. It is 
only afew weeks ago that the Bombay Post Offico was compelled 
to re-publish the legal penalties against private carriage of letters, 
so completely did it appear that the present generation was 
ignorant of them and plied a merry trade in the full convic- 
tion of its harmlessness! We have no doubt that the Govern- 
ment officials entertain no mean estimate of the extent of 
smuggling carriedon. But in attempting to form a just idea 
of it we must be prevised that the organised native posts are 
not merely cheaper but speedier and safer, than that proffered by 
Government. We believe it is generally known that there never 
has been any great political event, at a distance from the metro- 
polis on the main lines of communication, of which intelligence 
has reached us by the public post before the native letters conveyed 
illicitly have spread it through the native mercantile body. It 
is notorious that the Cabul catastrophe was confidently reported 
in the bazaar three days prior to any authentic advices being 
received by Europeans. Nor was this a solitary instance to 
be explained away by quoting the old proverb of “ill news 
flies fast.” We can vouch for definite ramours of the victories 
of Meanee and Hyderabad reaching Calcutta at least 24 hours 
before even a newspaper office had the slightest suspicion of a 
conflict. A yet more marked case of speed was furnished in 
the early part of the present year, when a correct account of the 
decision of the Judicial Committee on the opium appeals, trans- 
mitted from Bombay as soon as the London mail arrived, was cir- 
culated through Calcutta, full thirty-six hours before the express 
dak reached the General Post Office! It must not be supposed, 
because bazaar rumours traced to respectable houses occasion- 
ally confound disaster with victory, that they are therefore the 
mere offspring of random guess instead of actual intelligence. 
The correspondents of the native metropolitan house may not 
be acourately informed of the circumstances be they ever so 
near the scene of the occurrence reported, but what they hear 
they transmit, and those rumours which first infest the cupital 
will be traced to be identical with those circulating in the vici- 
nity of the spot. But it is idle to dwell on a point than which 
none requires less proof in the eyes of an old Indian. It may 
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suffice as a last instance to say that a fmend at Delhi deeply anx- 
10u8 tO communicate with a relative in Calcutta on the point 
of embarkation for Europe and fearful of missing the opportunity, 
abandoned the legal for the illegal mode of transmission, and was 
rewarded for breach of the law by his letter being lodged in the 
hand 1t was destined for, a full day before the public dawk of the 
same date reached town. 

Finally, we woul insist upon the safety of the native posts as 
giving them an additional title to patronage on the part of the 
community, to which the Government daks can lay no claim. 
The illicit carrier 1s strictly honourable, for the plain reason that 
he 15 hieit: if he robs or cheats his customers he 1s hable to be 
handed up to the law and his trade destroyed as well as himself 
heavily amerced. Not so the legal carrier. Let the following 
passage from the Li rexd of India describing some scandalous 
disclosures in 1846, in a single district, testify. “ At one of the 

Mofussil stations in the lower provinces, various letters had 

been addressed to the Post-master by the Accountant General, 

the Post-muster Genetal, and other officeis in Calcutta without 
being attended to. ‘Lhe remonstrances on this neglect gradu- 
ally became more importunate, and it was at length discover- 
ed that not one of these letters which referred to irregularities 
in the office had ever been delivered to him. They had been 
regularly opened and burked by the dak moonshee. Suspi- 
clon was thus aroused and on further search, 1t was ascer- 
tained that no fewer than SEVEN THOUSAND letters—such was 
the number stated to us—addiessed to vaiious individuals had 
never been delivered, and were lying in his house! Such 
an instance of atrocious perfidy may not have occurred at 
any other station; but there 1s reason to believo that the prac- 
tice of neglecting to distribute letters on part of the dak 
is far moze general than 1s usually supposed, more espe- 
cially in reference to the letters of the poor natives, who 
refuse to pay the extra charge fur each letter which 1s inva- 
riably demanded where the native in charge of the office has any 
hope of escaping detection” Similar cases, though not so 
aggravated as the above, have been the subject of frequent 
comment inthe papers. ‘Thus also during the greater part of the 
present year, there has been standing in the Government Gazette 
an advertisement offering a reward for the discovery of a four per 
cent. Government security, abstracted or stolen from an envelope 
giving cover to an official letter, directed by the Commissioner of 
the Soonderbunds to the collector of Backergunge, and forwarded 
through the General Post Office. And m lke manner the fre- 
quent advertisement of the loss of halves of bank-notes may 
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be traced to the misplaced confidence of individuals, yet untaught 
by disaster, in the fidelity of the Government post Itis not our 
business at present to discuss the menits of such cases ; it 1s suffi- 
cient to establish their existence and draw from it legitimate con- 
clusions to support our immediate object. 

On all these grounds we leave the reader to appreciate the 
influences that conspire to strengthen and organise the illicit 
carriage of letters m India The State offers to its native 
subjects a medium at once most expensive, most dilatory, and 
most untrustworthy Are they likely to accept it, if they can 
get a better? And is it not the fact that better are offered 
them? Judge then by the proportion of native commerce to 
British over India, of the proportion which illicit bears to 
legal conveyance, and of that by which the smuggler’s income 
interferes with the revenuc of the Post Office. On this point we 
have the direct opinion of Lieutenant Staples, of the Bengal 
Artillery, an accomplished officer who has devoted much timein an 
official capacity to the study of the subject, having been for along 
time Post-master of the large district of Dacca. He writes :— 
** When we find the tax on one letter to be fully equal to the 
amount that any of the lower classes spends in a week, we 
see that 1t must be ina great measure out of the power 
of the inhabitants to make use of such means of commu- 
nication. We know also that the general opiion 1s that 
the lower classes of natives have little need for correspon- 
dence and never fecl the loss of a means of communication, 
but though we are much in want of information on this point, 
yet we have ourselves seen letters which would puzzle most 
of the department as it at present exists to decipher, written 
rudely enough on palm leaves and forwarded correctly to their 
destination. That they did not come through the Post Office 
was certain.’ The same officer, whose personal experience 
rendered available by a skilful Committee of Inquiry would 
go far to elucidate a number of Post Office mysteries, continues, 
— We are confident that native dawks cxist every where; 
‘ that 1t would be impossible for the business of the coun- 
‘ try to go on without them; that consequently, though up- 
* known to the English authorities, yet theyare winked at and used 
‘ by the native servants of Government. Let any one cast his 
* eye over the many populous and thriving towns having mer- 
‘ chants and bankers carrying on trade with all parts of India, 
‘ transmitting by hoondies large sums of money and performing 
‘ with regularity and tolerable despatch all the business conneoted 
‘ with the trade of the country; agents—many of them—to mer- 
‘ chants in Calcutta or indigo planters or sugar manufacturers 
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or wealthy zemindars. Let him also reflect that there is no visi- 
ble means of transmission for these merchants either for their 
hoondees, or for giving information to their principals or de- 
pendants, and then let him consider whether if, as some now 
suppose, they do not communicate, they would not be benefitted 
and enriched by communication, or if they do, contrary to 
the laws of the land, communicate privately and by stealth on 
all matters most important to themselves and to the trade of 
the country, they would not be benefitted by being enabled to 
communicate freely by means appointed by law, freed from the 
risk of detection and seizure” Let us take tlus view and then 
recur to the fact that the rich and populous provinces under 
the Bengal and Agra Governments, teeming with life and com- 
merce, do not avail themselves of the Post Office to a greater ex- 
tent than yj1elds government a rough income of twelve lakhs of 
rupees a year, or one hundred and twenty thousand pounds; let 
us ponder over an instance of extensive smuggling like that pub- 
lished at Bombay, and then let us reflect whether the assertion that 
three times as many letters are conveyed illicitly as by post is 
extravagant? Our own belief, and we believe it is shared by 
official authorities, 1s that the proportion thus given 1s understated 
—but for the sake of refoim we are quite willing to accept 1t even 
at less, say double 

Now the existence of such extensive smuggling 1s proof de- 
monstrative that our postal rates are not based on commercial 
considerations, that they are far beyond what would be necessary 
to reimburse government for the work it does, j1elding it a 
fair profit ; thatin short they contain the surplus item of tazra- 
tzon, the existence of which we have depiecated as impolitic and 
unscientific. It needs no extreme sagacity to point out how this 
item 18 introduced ; no access to statistical calculations to guess 
its value The taa consists in throwing the correspondence of 
the state into the public mails without making it defiay the costs 
of its own cariage, and thus saddling the chargeable letters 
with the expence of carrying their privileged compamons! 
Now were the franked packets only equal in bulk to the 
paying packets, the tax thus imposed 1s burdensome to the 
last degiee for the simple reason that the post office ex- 
penses are thereby saddled upon an income just half what it 
would otherwise be. But there 1s no doubt that the proportion 
18 very much greater, though the obvious interest of Government 
——we use the word znterest 1m the usual perverted sense—to sup- 
press the publication of figures precludes us from estimating the 
specific ratio. The Friend of India, the most cautious and ac- 
curate of our local journalists in lus statistical statements, and 
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enjoying peculiar opportunities for judging such questions, has 
repeatedly rated the official correspondence as quadruple 
the private lettersin bulk. Occasionally a fact will ooze out des- 
pite the prudent silence of the authorities, illustrating the 
iniquities of this tax. Thus inthe early part of this year, the 
loss of a mail coming from Assam to Calcutta induced the 
Post Office to advertise its contents, when the curious pub- 
lic were startled to find that the franked correspondence was up- 
wards of fourteen timcs as heavy as the chargeable letters. 
Let our readers glance over the list of parties authorized to 
frank all letters, packets and parcels relating to the business of 
their respective offices or departments. It contains no fewer 
than one hundred and sixteen classes of officials. Then there is 
a supplementary list of parties authorized to frank letters bond 
Jide on the public service relating to the business of their several 
offices and departments, but only within their respective dis- 
tricts, or to certain authorities. This comprises twenty-four 
classes of functionaries. But these are not all, thereisa third list 
of authorities who do not possess the privilege of franking, but 
having occasion to correspond on the public service, are entitled 
to obtain franks from certain specified functionaries—they amount 
in number to tweuty-five classes. Tho exemption of official 
correspondence is thus tolerably comprehensive, and if even 
the privilege were never abused, still keeping in view the limit- 
ed use of the Post Office by the public it is easy to believe 
the Friend's estimate to be considerably on the safe side of the 
mark. 

Nor is thisall. Theshrewd selfishness of the Government has 
exempted its Soldiery from the payment of postage. ‘ Letters 
‘ from commissioned native officers and non-commissioned 
officers, privates, and others borne on the returns of Hor 
Majesty's or the Honorable Company's Army, including 
guides, lascars, and men of the regulur corps of dooley 
bearers shall pass free of postage when not exceeding single 
weight, and containing no enclosures, or other than bills of 
remittances, snperscmbed with the name and rank of the 
sender, and directed in English according to the annexed 
form, in addition to any direction they may bear in any 
native language.” Such letters are franked by the com- 
manding officer, who is empowered to take effective pre- 
cautions that the privilege is not abused. If there is any 
real boon conferred by this exemption, it is tantamount to a 
recognition that the native far removed from his friends does 
desire to inform them of his welfare and keep alive the flame 
of the household affections. Where such desire exists, the 
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repeal of a prohibitory duty on the transmission of Jetters must 
be followed by a vastly inereascd use of the post; its retention 
must be unwise and felt as oppressive or else it must be an idle 
formality—the illicit carrier entirely superseding the public post 
in the service of the masses. Government cannot recognise in 
the unmilitary native any wish to correspond with absent relatives 
or friends, or any right to have affections to be cultivated or 
human impulses to be indulged If he entertain such expensive 
fancies, he must pay for them by a graduated scale. The fur- 
ther removed he is from his friends, the more dear they natur- 
ally are to him, and the Company takes care that dearer they shall 
be. But let him enlist: his right to family feelings is at once 
legalised. Poor fellow, he who maintains our empire and is un- 
failingly appealed to, to cut the gordian knots in which irresisti- 
ble events or appalling blunders every now aud then entangle 
the meshes of our policy! He cannot afford to correspond with 
his family; we must therefore release him from the heavy tax 
we lay on pekins: he shall write as often as he pleases and we 
shall charge him nothing. Very right minded and very poli- 
tic truly! But what generosity is this? What is it, but saying 
“We deeree the lower grades of our army shall not assist the 
postage bearing classes in maintaining the Post Office, but they 
shall be entitled to use it?” The money relinquished is not 
the just dues of Governnnent, but in plain fact the property 
of the postage paying community who are overtaxed to make 
up the deficiency among themselves. Such is the usual cha- 
racter of great political boons—the reward of A for the 
vlorification of Boat the expense of C! We do not, iu fine, 
object to our gallant soldiery being exempted from oppressive 
postal taxation, wo ask only that it shonld be admitted 
sundry odd millions are endowed with the like fieulties and 
passions as the odd thousands who constitute the Army. When 
great officials talk periodically of the empire of opinion being 
far more desirable than that of the sword, they practically concede 
that it would be at least as desirable to win the affections of 
these millions as of the military thousands. Why then do they 
not do something towards it in the same line as that of which 
they recognise the cflicacy towards the soldiery? We demand 
no lavish charity, no extravaganee in one direction supported by 
Injustice In another. We ask them merely to open their eves to 
the false principles of their fiscal system, which in the first place 
deprives them of the full amount of revenue available from a 
erly source, and in the next compels them to liberate large 
bodies of subjects from its operation because they do uot think 
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it expedient to hazard unpopularity among them ‘Thus they 
exceed the bounds of justice on the one hand by exempting 
one party from all charge, as on tho other by overcharging every 
body else. We are aware that we shall be immediately told the 
soldiery do uot avail themselves of the privilege conceded 
to them to any great cxtent, and that it would bo most im- 
expedient to rescind the privilegs now To both objections 
we answer—you do not allow the soldic1’s relatives to cor 
respond with him, for they must pay postage, hence it 1s that 
his correspondence being all one-sided 15 naturally Janguid, as 
it 1s even among ourselves But were it frankly explained to 
him that for the compromise of surrendering his nght of fiee 
postage his friends and relatives would be permitted to write to 
jum at Ferozepore, Assam, Ariacan, or Midnapore for the low 
charge of an anna—we confidently beheve he would 1 jorungly 
yield it up, and a healthful aud regular intercourse spring into 
life between him and Ins family But we must return to the 
main thread of our discourse the fict that frankcd correspon- 
dence 18 at least four times as bulky as chargeable letters 

Those who use the Post Office and obey the law are in 
this predicament, then, that they have evidence that at least twice 
as much correspondence as thcy put imto the post escapes it, 
while at least four times 15 canucd by it free of change. Now 
this 1s sufficient we snbinit, te entitle them to demand a full 
and searching inquiry into the system, the cxpence of wlieh 1s 
entirely defrayed by themsclyes They are entitled to ask for 
an alleviation of their burden and, if that 15 not gianted, at the 
very least for the due improvement of the office 1n just 1ecipro- 
cation of their heavy asscssment 

The fundamental evil of the present system ts the tax 
we have puinted out, which, profoundly unjust im itself to the 
public, impolitic im crippling the resources of the department 
by depriving it of just dues, and unscientific as injuiung the 
elasticity of the postal revenue adjusted on commetcial prinei- 
ples—weighs like a millstone on all improvement, and must 
be repealed as an essential preliminary to any efor 

The abuses of franking at this time of our social existence 
do not require to be suggested. Men, the most honourable, 
see no harm in availing themselves casually of a privilege con- 
fided to them for an especial purpose. It has been broadly 
stated that to have a member of parhament in a large firm in 
London, in the olden time, was a saving of eight hundred 
pounds a year ' Members have literally rented out their franking 
privilege to bankers; and Dr. Lardner, in the preface to one 
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of is mathematical works, openly expresses his obligation to a 
legislative friend, without the unlimited use of whose franks 
the book could not have appcared, in consequence of the author's 
residence at Dublin while his pnnter lived in London! And 
in Jower 1anks when the cleths of certain offices had power to 
frank parcels without linit of weight or bulk, it was no secret 
that haunches of venison sometimes travelled on service, and 
on one occasion even a pianoforte! 

Now in this conntiy we are not to expect a necessarily higher 
standard of official morality We have ourselves seen a bulky 
litczary periodical sent from Simla to Calcutta by a private se- 
cictary to a Governor General, unblushingly bearing the magic 
word “ Serrece and the offiaal frank We have heaid also 
of Jadies sandals despatched, by another responsible officer, from 
Calcutta to the Uppar Provinces in anticipation of a fancy ball, to 
a Seactary to Government, whose wife happened to be the Cin- 
deri demanding them We are equally cognizant of glowing 
descriptions of recent shikar sent by one official sportsman to 
another, and put up with the amzss/ of some ievenue case 
whieh was despatched about the same time And if we 1eflect 
that such practucs are tolerated by those whom educational 
Influences as well as freedom fiom pecunruy considerations 
should preserve from them we aie not without grounds of 
bolicf that as we descend in the scale, they become more fre- 
quent and consequently detrimental to the aevenue—first by 
dinwushing the namber of chugeable Ictters, and secondly 
mncieasing the number of those that go fice 

But there would be gieatar abus 5 checked by the abolition of 
franhing than the free transmission of Charge tble letters — Go- 
vernmcnt would find it necessuy to gripple steadily with an 
evi it has repeated]y denounced, but becun Inthato unable to 
ovcrcome—the unnecessary multipliciion of copies of public 
papeis—lcading m= the first place to unnecessary cntertain- 
ment of establishment and expenditme of stationery, and 
in the second to the pormeous waste of the time of the higher 
Offhers hitherto Government has struggled against it, as it 
were on behalf of the Post Office It was im truth felt that 
the fianking privilege discicetly exercised was quite as heavy 
& tax as the public would bear, and the authoritics were 1eason- 
ably apprchensive that to abuse it would lead to serious recal- 
Qiation and the necessaiv rcpeal of then tax We have 
therefore been favored from time to time with official notifications 
directing the use of gum instead of scaling waa, thm paper 
and similar petty contivanccs to alleviate the evil Even 
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while we write this, the following Notification appears in the 
Gazette. 


“Tt having boen brought to the notice of the Government of India that 
the Letter Maile are frequently overloaded by the dospatch of bulky and 
heavy official documents, whereby the Mails aro seriously delayed, the 
President in Council dirccts the particular attention of Public Officers to 
Article XLIV. of the Post Office Rules, published under date the 80th of 
August 1837, requiring all Public Despatches to be made up in the iost 
compact form possible, and each Packet not to exceed 12 Tolas in weight 

The President in Council further directs that. in addition to the strictest 
attention to the prescribed modo for making up the despatches, all public 
Servants shall uso the lightest paper for envelopes compatible with the 
purpose, and that where expedition may not be eysential and the packets 
are beyond the presenbed weight of 12 'Tolas, they shall invariably super 
scribo them, for transmission by the Banghy. ° 

In any case where an Official Packet may execed the weight of 12 Tolas, 
and its rapid transmission bo desirable, the Despatching Officer shall super- 
scribe the Packet “ per Letter Mail.” In the absence of such superserip 
tion, the Post-muster General and Post-masters shall exercise their disere 
tion in forwarding such Packets by the Banghy Mail 


The Friend of India says with referenee to the above 
notification that it has not appeared before it was wanted—‘ We 
‘ have had an opportunity of seeing hundreds of public letters 
‘ frum the interior of the country, mm the course of the last two 
‘ or three years and in not a few cases the weight of the cover 
‘ has been double that of the letter which it enclosed. We think 
‘ it would be found on examination that the weight of the mere 
‘ covers of the public letters, does not fall far short of the weight 
‘ of all the correspondence of private individuals out of Calcutta.” 
Snch scandalous abuses are not to be remedicd by orders; if 
they were, they would not have been in existence, for so fur back 
as 1837 stringent rules were passed against them. They are the 
natural fruit of irresponsibility. Whatis it to the careless official 
that he violates them? Jt is not Government who pays for 
the despatch of the unnecessary and ill-selocted documents he 
forwards in a cartridge paper envelope of the most primitive 
form. No, it is the unfortunate public who resort to the 
Post Office, and whose letters are overcharged that these official 
monstrosities may not be charged at all. There is but one 
radical cure—a repeal of the tax by the abolition of franking. 
And then, when Government has before it the distinct item 
of postage in the accounts of the scveral departinents, it will 
hold in its hands a clue conducting it to every one habitually 
extravagant in this item. Inquiry will no longer be vague in 
its results, because the interest of every superior to keep him- 
self free from blame will compel him to exercise habitual surveil- 
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lance over Jus subordinates. Not only will gum and thin 
envelopes be used, and letters be copied into moderate com- 
pass, but the higher quahties of judgment and analysis cultivated 
in selecting documents for transmission to superior authorities 
when ther opinion 1s desired, an object now too much neglected. 
In fact im appeal cases, the junior acts somewhat like that 
Chandos who was called upon to render accounts of luis steward- 
slup, and promptly forwarded afew cart-loads of fornudable looking 
papers, promising to send as many more daily till the treasury 
was satisfied. This of course 1t nnmediately professed itself tobe 
Appulant authoities are not quite so easily fightened in this 
country ; but there 15 no question that unjustifiable encroachments 
upon their time are often thus occasioned—the gallon of sack ex- 
cmphiied in the ponderous mess/ sent up being paralleled by the 
ha'porth of bread in the matter really germane to the question 
A pretty good test of an official's carelessness would be his pos- 
tage Jill, and las hnowledge of the fact would be an incentiye to 
keep it wathin stietly jusufiable limits, to the great advantage of 
Government in other and Jugher points of view than mere expense. 
Tt has been considered an essential clement of this question, 
how we ate to contitnve that the public business shall not be 
impeded by the abolition of flanking ? We are not now cunsi- 
dermg the question of Post Office reform, the details of which 
we hope hereafter to take up, but it does appear to us, without 
gomg outof our way, that there 15 no gieat ditheulty m managing 
the matter Tf wuform pestage be mntioduced, it must be ac- 
companied by wafer-stamps, and these would be supplied to the 
members of the administrauve body along with thei stationery, 
of which indeed they would become a component part The 
value of the stamps officially expended would be set down im 
the monthly charges of every office, and the balance would be held 
to account of the official, when his ucat supply was furnished 
There would thus be no delays oceasioned to the public service, 
no complication of accounts, and yet an effectual check presery- 
ed upon extravagance o1 malversation. At the same time the 
™ Post Office would be credited in the Gencral Tieasmy with the 
amount of stamps annually dented for by the Stationery office. 
The immediate result of the repeal of the postal tax would be 
as we have shewn to rectify the Government crror as to the 
actual value of the Post Orifice, and exlibit im its books, even with 
19 present limited operations, a surplus of many lakhs instead 
of a deficat of one. 
But as we have moisted, this surplus, though gratifyimg in 
ilself, is drawn from rates, oppressive to the pubhie and provo- 
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cative of illicit dawks. Having disposed of a too rapacious 
government, it is our next duty to drive the smuggler out of the 
field with the view of thoroughly reconstituting the department 
upon a commercial basis. To do this we must lower our rates 
per saltum, and to do so effectively and safely we must adopt the 
principle of uniform charge. 

The Court of Directors, it is said in official circles, have their 
doubts upon the principle of uniformity, and believe that till our 
means of intercommunieation are extremely advanced, its adop- 
tion will be unsafe. We think it not difficult to show that there 
are no grounds to support this belief. 

Suppose an uniform rate established to-morrow, and the effects 
in stimulating intercourse to manifest themselves as they would 
undoubtedly do in a degree, from the first Activity of communi- 
eation would not spring up at once through the length and 
breadth of the country, but successively extend itself from the 
great centres, along the arteries of commerce, and thence grow- 
ing by what it fed on would creep into the Jess frequented nooks 
of the land. Now our postal arrangements at present are chief- 
ly confined to the great centres and the main arteries, and they 
would therefore not be prematurely taxed with an undue quantity 
of work which they could not undertake. They would therefore 
be at hand to meet the sadden change of conditions, and they 
would receive development aud extension by the very call upon 
them, continuously (if rapidly) increasing, for greater assistance to 
the public. For Jet it be remembered this is not a vexations call, 
but one which it is immediately remunerative to answer. No one 
has yet heard of a public house the keeper of which confessed 
himself afraid that the multitude of his customers would distract 
him. Yet this is at bottom the fear of the Court. 

Our present arrangements outline accurately the trackin which 
we expect the tide to rise, and we therefore have the means of 
draining off the-water. But the very process of draining supplies 
us with the pecuniary means of enlarging the old outlets and con- 
structing new ones, and thus if we manifest only ordinary energy 
and liveliness, the fear of an inundation is seen to be chimerieal. 
The correspondence between Calcutta and Assam would perhaps 
exhibit hardly any remarkable increase the first year, that be- 
tween Mirzapore and Calcutta would perhaps increase by twenty- 
five per cent. But it would be comparatively no trouble to mect 
the increased demand for conveyance in the latter case, while in 
the former, a similar rapid increase might scrionsly embarrass 
the operations of the Post office. But this is not to be appre- 
hended ; and therefore there is no necessity for halting in the 
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career of post office reform until the natnralisation of railroads. 
The abstract argument for uniform charge stands thus. The 
items of which the costs of postage are constituted, are :— 


Ist Cost of receiving houses and respectable Post Masters at both 
ends of the line. 

2d = ,, of sorting, arranging, and despatching the bags. 

3d,,_”~—soof’- transit. 

4th ,, of sorting letters for delivery. 

Sth ,, of actual delivery by competent parties. 


Now of all these the transit cost is the only one affected by 
distance—as a matter of course, other things out of view, the 
more complete our means of mtercommunication, the less it is; 
and therefore one mode of reducing it toa minimum is that exten- 
sive introduction of faust travelling which the Court contemplate. 
But there are other modes also of inaterially reducing the cost. 
The man who carrics a Calcutta wallet to Delhi travels twice as far 
as the man who curries one to Mirzapore, and therefore if each 
carried one letter only, it would be excessively imprudent to debit 
the Delhi letter with the same charge as the Mirzapore one. 
But if the Delhi carricr had two letters, the expence of the 
transit over 900 miles would be equally divisible between them, 
or the transit cost of each would be precisely that of the solitary 
Mirzapore letter going 150 miles. Now if again, the Delhi 
earricr had 200 letters, while the Mirzapore man had only one— 
it is evident, the transit cost of a letter to Delhi would be 
one-hundredth that of one to the half way station. This 
illustration is utterly irrespective of improvements in road. 
But we may prove the fallacy of making distance the ruling 
element of charge, yct further. To-day the Delhi wallet carries a 
hundred letters, the transit cost of each then is one-hundredth of 
the mail expense, to-morrow it carries a thousand and the transit 
costs of courso fall tou one-thousandth! In the inaccurate lan- 
guage of common conversation, people describe uniform postage 
as making the short distances pay for the long ones, and they 
consider the amount of the rate as struck by a sort of average. 
But this, as is readily gleaned from what we have said above, 
is far from being true or lucid. It is not the short distances that 
pay for the long ones, but the thoroughfares of commerce that 
pay for the backwoods. From Calcutta to Patna the distance is 
869 miles, from Calcutta to Sylhet 332 ; on the present system 
the postage to both is the same, but as probably a hundred letters 
travel to Patna for one to Sylhet, it is evident, cach of the former 
costs a hundredth part to the Post of what the Sylhct letter 
does—consequently in the long rnn the Patna mail pays for the 
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Sylhet on an uniform charge This however 1s not all As 
resort to the post increases, the cost of transit dimimuishes in 
proportion to the number of letters despatched—and the adop 
tion of a sufficiently low rate by strongly stimulating correspon 
dence concurs to establish the validity of the uniform rate 

Under the combined influcnce of these considerations, it 15 
not difficult we hope, to svc how as correspondence incicases 
throughout the country, its direct 1esult—independent of any re- 
marhable improvement in roads—is to diminish the influence of 
the cost of transit as an element of price = And lastly, when it 1s 
considered that even in the present $y stem the diurnal o1 scason- 
able fluctuations in the cost of transit ai sucly neglected, by the 
postal charge to every place being tho same all the year round , 
we have a right to conclude, that in practice We may 10 an cx- 
tensive and thiuiving community accc pt the assertion that this item 
18 infinitesimal in comparison to the other items of the postal 
charge. As impiovements in the means of communication pro 
gress, the assertion approximatcs to theoretical truth 

We do not need, at this diy in the worlds experience, a re- 
petition of argunints for cheapening postage as a means of 
incieasing its amount The ten ycais that have elapsed since 
the merchants of London felt themsclyes called on to establish 
the fact that diminished duties produce increased consumption, 
have seen the experiment tued unde: the most vauied aspects 
and on the most gigantic scale, and always successfully We 
may only allude im passing to the fact thit m India too has 
experiment established the existence of elasticity and in this 
very department Without going to the carlicr changes, it 
suffices to record those of 1837 Pievious to that yea, the 
charge in Bengal for conveying a lette: 2,300 miles was 20 annas 
and in Bombay 28 annas—it was then reduced to 16 All the 
Bombay rates for distanccs up to 1,000 milcs were diminished 
by an anna, and those of Madras for distances betwecn 100 
and 1000 But on the piinuple of umformity, ab ut which 
there 15 80 much hesitation now, the Government of India added 
to the Bengal rates, the two annas they took off f1om the other 
Presidenuies! Ship postage was also remarkably reduced, and 
especially on parcels Thuson a parul of 250 toluhs the pos 
tage was reduced from five iupees eight annas to three annas 
Similarly newspapers had thar burden greatly alleviated. Ju 
1836, a Calcutta paper sent to Madias cost 8$ arnas and one 
to Bombay I] annas, a Bombay o1 an Agra journal going to 
Madias incurred a charge of 104 anuas—all these rates were 
made uniform and reduced to ¢haee annas! Tet us trace the 
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effects on the gross revenue from Mr. Macgregor's’ newly pub- 
lished volume on Indian statistics. 


1809-10. | 1819-20. | 1829-30.) 1839-40 | 1845-46. 
£ £ £ £ £ 











Bengal and Agra ......| 38,707 | 48,087 | 73,745 | 84,272 /1,11,000 
Madras ........ 0.000. 14,689 | 18,144 | 26,888 | 80,693 | 40,000 
Bombay ....ccssseeeveee] 5,189 | 5,295 | 10,893 | 16,641 | 24,000 


A great portion of increase must of course be attributed to 
the continually increasing swarm of English settlers, but in 
the department of newspaper postage in which the most remark- 
able reduction had been made, the results were almost instanta- 
neous. The highest dawk circulation in those days was five 
hundred. A Mofussil Press has since sprung into life! The 
only two Mofussil papers then existing were the Agra Ukhbar 
which circulated about 400 dawk copies and the Meerut 
Observer which circulated 125. It is astonishing to see how 
rapidly the effects were felt On the Ist January, and the Ist 
July 1887, the dawk circulation of some of the best conducted 
papers were respectively 


Exnglishman.....ccccccosssccssereee 876 464, 
Ukhbar..... eedGceuareaideccancnnonee 315 398 
Oriental Observer .........sseeee 186 236 
Meerut Observer... .cccssse ssecee 20 125 


Now, we have the Delhi Gazette, the Bombay Times, and the 
Friend of India, all with dawk circulations we believe above a 
thousand—circulations in those days thought chimerical, but 
now attained not only by the talent which is exerted upon the 
Press, but by the stimulating influence of cheaper postage such 
as it is. 

We think therefore that there is no ground to dread the 
plunge into a reform based, not on pseudo liberality, but the 
claims of justice and the suggestions of self interest. Cheapen- 
ing postage must stimulate intercourse, and increasing inter- 
course confirms the validity of an uniform rate. Again the 
uniform rate itself is the only way in which we can decidedly 
cheapen distant postages; it therefore tends to increase corres- 
pondence and thereby acquires additional validity from its own 
operation. On all hands we see concurrent influences waiting 
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the removal of an oppressive tax, to repay the financier with 
their golden thanks. Manufactures and commerce daily extend 
over the land despite every obstacle, and are they not to be | 
helped, particularly when they are prepared to reward such > 
assistance almost immediately ? 

The last question is at what rate is it proposed to fix the 
uniform postage? To determine the exact amount as a safe 
one, is not very difficult. When all the Government corres- 
pondence is made to pay its dues we may reasonably anticipate 
& great reduction in its dimensions—say one-fourth—there will 
then still remain, three times the amount of chargeable letters 
to be added as a result of the reforms proposed. There will 
therefore be four times the quantity of correspondence to begin 
with as chargeable, to form the basis of the reform. Were we 
then to impose one-fourth the present average income which 
Government derives from a chargeable letter at the rate of the 
uniform charge—the revenue would be in precisely the same 
position as it is now, with every thing to gain in prospect. It 
is credibly stated that the present number of letters—the 
chargeable ones we mean which constitute the Post Office 
revenue—yield on an average four annas a piece to Govern- 
ment—but this is a point tobe accurately ascertained by the 
Post-master General. If he confirm the common report, there 
cannot be the smallest practical objection to 
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the specific measure for which the Indian press and public have 
languished for the last three years. 

It is not merely however on statistical figures we would rely 
—though it is a notorious fact that the Post Masters General of 
Bengal, Agra, and Bombay have united in the support of this 
specific measure. The immediate increase which we are to 
expect is chiefly within the 300 mile circle round every spot 
and especially the great marts. The postage charged on this 
distance is already three annas; the same reasons as pre- 
vailed with the statesmen of Great Britain without distinction 
of party to make a saltatory reduction must also prevail 
with our rulers to imitate their example. A two-anna rate would 
not offer sufficient inducement to try the Post, and the smuggler 
would continue to hold his ground. England nobly dared the 
risk of great loss and richly has she been rewarded for her saga- 
city. She has held up her successful example as well as her 
striking arguments for our edification, and it is to be hoped 
not in vain. 
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Pre-payment of postage is the only detail of management, 
accompanying the adoption of a low and uniform rate, which 
it 18 necessary to allude to m the present article, because 1t 18 
essentially requisite to the honest working of the proposed 
reduction, and abut fair concession to the government for 
their concessious.™ In fact pre-payment would be only a return 
to the original system of tne Indian Post Office from which it 
18 a pity any deviation ever was made The permission to send 
letters “‘bearmmg” was a foolish and most objectionable innova- 
tion suggested by the Postage Committee of 1887 It might 
have had sone influence in keeping up correspondence while 
heavy postage was the order of the day, but its effects may be 
estimated from the fact that lately about 30,000 returned letters 
had accumulated at the Post Office in Calcutta alone, which it 
cost Government 1,500 Rupees for an establishment to open 
and read, beside the loss of the postage Itis remarkable that 
at the very time when our authonitics were relinquishing the 
pre-payment plan, the existence of the system in Bengal and 
Madias, and its successful working in spite of high rates of 
postage, were adduced in England on behalf of its adoption 
aga constituent item of Mr Hill's reform The only serious 
objection that we can sve among those urged against it arises 
from the present state of the Post Office, the venality and 
uncontiollable neghgence of the lower suboidinates There 
being no motive to deliver pre-paid letters and no check 
upon delivery, great suppression will follow, as indeed 18 
now known to be the case To which the answer 1s obvious 
Such abuses must be eradicated by generally re-casting the con- 
stitution of the Post Office and reforming its management—a 
thorough reform which 1s imperatively demanded by the gene- 
ral voice of India, utterly inespective of the adoption of a 
change in rates. The details that are essential to a Post Office 
reform will be fitly treated of elsewhere, and we allude to them 
here only to indicate that what 1» belicved to be an evil con- 
bequent upon pre-payment already cxrists to a fearful extent, and 
must be giappled with on its own wets Pre-payment may 
aggravate the evil, but there 1s nothing in pre-payment to 
oulginate it, if then 1t be suppressed by rcecowse to its trne 
remedy, departmental reform, and it must hk seriously looked 
to at once, there can be no reasonable objection to return to 
pre-payment as the custom of the office 

We hase confined ourselves strictly to our subject, and not 
touched on the field of Post Office 1eform There 1s much in 
the departmental management, the details of registration, the 
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schemes of promotion and remuneration for the subordinates by 
which we must endeavour'to remove the venality which at present 
is a plague spot upon them; there is much regarding the later 
inventions by which the English Post Office is every day acquir- 
ing superior efficiency in simplifying its operations and securing 
regularity and safety—which we desire to Aiate upon. But 
they must form the subject of another article, being essentially 
independent of, though supplementary to, the present. 

A few words in regard to the Press. It has every reason to 
look forward to far more flourishing days than the present, if a 
comprehensive measure were passed to treat & newspaper or any 
other printed document of three and a half tolas weight, on the foot- 
ing of a letter of one half-tola, charging it an anna for the specific 
service of carriage and distribution through the country. There 
is no need of stamped envelopes or other contrivances, to com- 
plicate the duties of government—the anna stamp wefer should be 
sufficient, affixed to the usual envelope put on in the Journal's 
office. Pre-payment of course is an essential result of the 
simplicity required in the operations of the Post Office. But 
there is nothing harsh in the sound; a stamp tax, the alterna- 
tive to uniform postage which has been suggested to the journals, 
is equally exacting, and it will be well for the Press itself if the 
pre-payment line taken by Government compels it to reform the 
system in operation among its members, and diminish those 
deleterious credits that have so much contributed to demoralize 
society in India. 

A stamp tax upon newspapers in India we hope never to 
see, being a8 uncompromisingly opposed to a tax upon the 
dissemination of ideas and the diffusion of public information 
as we are to one upon the culture of the social affections or the 
freedom of commercial intercourse. ‘‘ There ought,” says Mr. 
Stuart Mill, “ to be no taxes which render this great diffuser 
of ideas, of mental excitement, and mental exercise less 
accessible to that portion of the public which most needs to be 
carried, as it were out of itself, into a region of ideas and 
interests beyond its own limited horizon.” In England the 
press is stamped with a penny stamp, in return for which it 
obtains the freedom of the post office and may be sent dozens 
of times from Land's end to John O’Groat’s through the post 
without charge. It is probable the Press has the best of the 
bargain, forin 1837 not less than 44 millions of newspapers 
passed through the English offices, the cost of which of course 
as a post office charge fell upon the penny-paying letters. 
There is no honesty of principle in this plan. If the State 
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performs a service to the journals, it is just they should 
pay it for that service. The subscriber who but for the 
post would not obtain the journal is rightly charged by the 
proprietor with the cost of the service. But in the case of 
stamps, the man to whom no service 1s rendered 1s saddled 
with a charge. True, if he like he may send the paper 
so stamped to any body he pleases—but how if he do not? 
He 1s not charged for a service performed, but taxed for the 
benefit of Government and then as if it were ashamed of 
its 1apacity, it confers on him a privilege which he may or 
may not value. As a consequence of the privilege he may load 
the post as often as he likes with this stamped paper, giving it a 
vast gratis circulation doubtless, (for which the propnetor of the 
paper does not thank him), but contnbuting to swell the ex- 
penses of the Post Office. As a mere matter of finance we very 
much question whether wih a comparatively small Press like that 
of India, Government would derive a larger revenue from stamps 
than from postages. About five or s1x people have the perusal 
of each copy of a paper in town ; Jet the post be free, and the 
gratis Mofussil readers would increase, without a corresponding 
benefit either to Government or the proprietor of the paper. 

It 1s now time toconclude. We entreat the Court of Directors 
tore consider the official plans laid before them. It is understood 
that they are not satisfied with the statistics furnished. There 
are questions in which statesmen walk on terra firma when they 
shape their course by broad views and large experience, and 
when the desire of carefully picking out their steps, by inducing 
them to follow a Will o' the wisp in the form of pedantic accu- 
racy, leads them into bog and quagmire. Figured statements 
are arguments that cut both ways; they are useful and convine- 
ing in the hand of the enlightened and sagacious; they are the 
instrumerfts of dire miscmef sn the hands of those who are their 
slaves instead of their masters. The figured phalanx of the 
Post Office bore down upon Rowland Hill in stern and apparent- 
ly close lucked array. But the short sharp Roman sword of 
common sense soon broke their column, and their captured 
weapons were pointed at their former directors with murderous 
effect. 

We are in this predicament A heavy and oppressive tax is 
laid in India upon certain classes. The nature of the tax is such 
that these classes cannot obtain the co-operation of other classes 
to share the burden with them. Further the taxed classes have 
the satisfaction of seeing the people whom they desire to help 
them deriving the benefits ¢hey derive from the tax, but 
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through cheaper and safer channels. Beyond this, Government un- 
satisfied with laying a heavy impost upon these classes, participates 
in the benefit they derive from it, but takes the /ion’s share or four- 
fifths of the benefit. Lastly, when reform is solicited, a finger is 
solemnly pointed # a deficit as if to mark the presumption of 
the request, and hint the rightfulness of increasing the tax a 
trifle in weight. 

Under these circumstances, the taxed classes come forward to 
propose an entire re-construction of a system so false and perni- 
cious. They suggest that the scheme they support has been tried 
and proved under the eyes of the Court itself, that the principles 
on which it is founded involve considerations sufficiently based 
upon notorious local facts and that they are independent of 
others, which popular misconception believes essentially con- 
nected with them. They desired to impress the many moral 
benefits, the social progress, and the simply commercial pros- 
perity that will flow from re-adjusting the tax. And they parallel 
from a glaring instance the direct fiscal returns which it is not 
being too sanguine to anticipate. 

Between them and the Indian Government there is at bottom 
no conflict of interest. But there is the necessity that the Ge- 
vernment will be under, asthe first step of concession, to assess its 
other official departments with their postal expenses hitherto 
defrayed from the pockets of the public. This payment of 
the value of the franked official correspondence, constitutes the 
difficulty, the lion in the path. 

It remains to be seen whether the Court of Directors is Jess 
magnanimous than the British parliament and will deny to the 
people of India a great and a just measure because for the 
moment it curtails the perquisites of the Government. Whe- 
ther they will or not, it is certain that the inefficiengy and the 
untrustworthiness of the Post Office department in its lower 
grades of subordinates can no longer be suffered to exist, loudly 
as they are denounced from one eud of India to another, and 
every succeeding day exemplified by the publication of new and 
painful facts. 
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Historical and Statistical Sketches of Aden in Arabia Feliz, 
during a two years’ Residence in that Colony. By an Officer 
in the Queen's Army. Madras: 1848. 


Tats is evidently the production of a poetical spirit. The author 
we can imagine to be one who denounces the age as unpoetical, who 
seeks to be useful in prose, having failed to take Parnassus by 
storm. If such be the case, the “ Officer” has done wisely; and 
it is with some satisfaction that we introduce his ‘‘ Sketches” of an 
important Colony to the readers of this Review. Some sixty-three 
years have elapsed since Dr. Johnson, during his memorable tour to 
the Hebrides, remarked at Lord Haile’s, that ‘it is wonderful how 
ignorant many officers of the army are, considering how much lei- 
sure they have for study, and the acquisition of knowledge.” The 
liberal Boswell hoped the moralist was mistaken. But the Rambler, 
although, doubtless, prejudiced against the possibility of literature 
or general knowledge flourishing among the Sons of Mars, was not 
entirely in the wrong. He was, if we may so express it, unfairly 
right. For it is decidedly unfair, in general society, to judge officers 
of the army by the same code as men of other professions, or of no 
profession at all, as regards ordinary literature and general know- 
ledge. 

Military education is entirely unique ; and influential Journals and 
voices have long been, and are still, denouncing the various systems 
pursued among the British, as poor and insufficient. We will let 
them speak and write on, to make military education better if they 
can. 

This should form the basis of the cirit argument. To go beyond 
it is uncharitable. For, as to the inclination to study, and the state 
of general knowledge among the officers of the army, we would ask, 
how many are there of those not in the military profession in Eng- 
land, who, when they have finished their education at School or Ool- 
lege, or fitted themselves for the calling they are to pursue in life, 
are inclined to indulge much in literature as an amusement or 
gratify the noble ambition of becoming wise and sensible through the 
continued acquisition of knowledge ?—Very—very few !—Compara- 
tively speaking. 

When a military Officer enters society, too much is often expected 
from him. He must be the perfection of a man; or he is nothing. 
In society he becomes the darling of the ladies; and the butt of the 
learned; for ignorance is totally incompatible with the dignity of 
searlet and gold. 
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The military Officer—the young one especially—is as much amark- 
ed man amid the worldly throng as he is among the enemy in the 
field of battle; and so his reputation for knowledge and all the su- 
perior powers of pleasing must suffer accordingly. 

This is a natural evil. And it is one which, among Military 
Officers, must always be submitted to. 

When a volume is published, “ by an Officer in the army,” world- 
ly social critics become not so difficult to please. They probably 
say, on glancing at the title page: ‘ Yes!—I dare say a good thing ; 
written by some light-headed, light-hearted, good-humoured, hai- 
rum-scairum sort of a fellow!” The unfairness and folly of such 
judgment require not the slightest comment. And even after 
the persual of the work an oficious and unwished-for indulgence is 
often given by the critic—siinply because the author happens to be 
@ military man. This is unfair to the dignity of the service, to the 
defenders of an empire, which, notwithstanding the inmpolitic 
speeches of some men of the present day, can never uphold its glory 
simply by loaves and fishes, and Ictting the men of war and the for- 
tifications look out for themselves. 

A writer in the Quarterly Review* is much too severe when he 
remarks: ‘It is no Jibel upon our young Officers to say, that if 
‘ they do not form the worst-informed and most dissipated section 
' of the class of society to which they belong, 2 very ligh degree of 
‘ credit is due to them. For at the most critical period in the life 
‘of man they are not only cut off from all ordinary means of self- 
‘ improvement, but they lic open to every conceivable inducement 
* to sensual indulgence and folly.” If a portion of this general 
censure be applicable to the Qucen'’s urmy, we have yet to test 
the truth of it with our own eyes and experience. In our ca- 
sual intercourse with ‘ Queen's officers’ in India, we have been 
unable to observe any general inferiority relatively to others of the 
class of society to which they belong. ‘The conversation may not be 
on literature and the fine arts. Too much of that would be as un- 
bearable and out of place as too much of what is vulgarly called 
“shop” at a mess-table. The disinclination of the Officer to talk 
on such subjects ‘‘ at mess,” accompanies him into general society. 
So we think it but fair that the (ueen’s Officer, or Company's 
Officer, or any Military Officer whatever, should be conducted to 
the critic’s own study—there to let him form a just standard of the 
man. In judging the extent of knowledge and literary inclination 
among Military Officers, it should ever be kept in mind, that they 
are equal to others in at least this respect, viz. the average in numbers 
of those who have the will or the pleasant inclination to study. And 
on the degree of this inclination the superiority of any man im any 
class of socicty in # great measure depends. In India, at least, re- 


* After an excellent dissertation on the subject of Military Education. 
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giments, of both services, are furnished with book clubs—to which 
young Officers may pay a subscription on entrance ;—in a well-ma- 
naged book-club there is a splendid field for the acquisition of know- 
ledge. The great fault among book-clubs, or regimental libraries, 
in general, is the redundancy of flimsy and badly selected romance, 
and the want of sufficient standard works of reference. Should the 
Military Officer seek to become author, he must turn for the works 
that never die to his own library, or he must borrow them from his 
friends. This is often the case. But it can gencrally be avoided by 
some literary tact or display of good taste evinced by the secretary. 

We dare say our readers, and the “ Officer in the Queen’s Army,” 
will agree with us in some of the few and imperfect remarks we have 
now made: notwithstanding they have taken up the greater portion 
of the space we intended for the notice of the “ Historical and- 
Statistical Sketclies of Aden.” At the commencement, we alluded 
to the poctical strain of the little work now before us—the produc- 
tion of onc, who, according to the Preface, “laboured under circume 
‘ stances of peculiar difficulty, amid the turmoil and bustle of a Camp, 
‘ subject to repeated but often unavoidable interruptions.” We shall 
now entertain our readers with a portion of the “ Introduction” 
nearly the whole—the appearance of Aden from the Sca:— 


“The dark and towering rocks were becoming gradually more distinct, though 
no human habitation, nor anything possessing the Icast claim to animal existence 
could as yet be distinguished. Towards evening, however, the promontory of 
Aden with its spiral and ashy-looking rocks, rising in curious and fantastic shapes, 
one above the other, frowned onus as we approached. Verily, a fitter region for 
the residence of his infernal majesty, or for Cain, (who is said to have ended his 
days there,) could hardly have been selected. 

No appearance of vegetation could we sce, unless, indeed a solitary tree of stunted 
growth, that, leaning forward peered at us from the rocky fissures above. Kites 
stood perched upon the desulate rocks like birds of ill omen ocapecting prey, and 
voracious sharks darted along the surface of the waters pursuing their finny victims. 
Presently the tall masts of the shipsin harbour, with here and there a huge steamer 
-~—were to be descried ; and the neat looking houses of the Political Agent and 
of the Military at Steamer Point—became visible. We anchored shortly afterwards 
in the Bay, and the setting sun which had assumed a crimson hue bestowed a part- 
ing kiss on the brow of Adgn’s rocky cape.”—( Introduction, pages 5 and 6.) 


In citing this passage we think we have given the best, in point of 
composition, in the whole work In it we tind some power of des- 
cription: but there is too much of @ poet's frenzy about it; and 
the whole would read better as a series of hexameters. Then we 
should have something like 


“© Wheresoever I look’d, there was light and glory around me ; 
Brightest it seem’d in the Zast,* where the far town of Aden glitter'd.”+ 


The peninsula of Aden, “ or Arabis Emporium, as it was termed 
by the Romans” says our author, ‘is bounded on the North by 


* Eastern Hemisphere. + Altered from Southey. 
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‘ Arabia Felix, whilst its remaiming sides, viz South, East, and 
‘ West are washed by the sea of Babel Mandeb, which sigmifies the 
Gate of Tears” This last mournful boundary causes us to start 
from the commencement of the workh—(to which we refer the reader 
for much valuable local, historjcal,* and statistical, nformation)— 
tothe Royal Officers most graceful and most poetical conclusion, 
which all proceeding to Aden by the Overland route, but particularly 
young Officers of the Aimy who are to be stationed there—whcther 
they will o:1 not—should bea: strictly in mind Of Aden, says the 
Officer in the Queen's Aimy '—‘“ Ye disciples of Epicurus go not 
‘ there, gaiety, beauty, luxury, and revelry never hope to find! Avoid 
‘at ye sons of Gemus—the soang eagle cannot love the confine 
‘ment of a cage In vain be imaginative in such a place, the 
* flowers of you: fancy would soon alas! ‘waste their sweetness in 
‘the desert air—of Aden'+ (Page 112) Now that the “soa 
ing eagle’ has fanly escaped from his cage, we hope that he will use 
his talent and reseaich im the production of something better and 
more orginal than these “ Historical and Stitistical Sketches 

The lithographs in the work, if local productions, do little credit 
to Madras , but, on the whole the pamphlet has been neatly printed 
and well got up by the Christian Knowledge Societys Press—where, 
m addition to M: Pharoalis Athengam Library, we daie say it may 
be had fo: the moderate charge of three rupees 

Aden 1s a colony speedily incieasing in importance But that 1m 
portance may not have been, had ‘“‘Tancicd been Governur of Ara 
bia Felix 

Romance has fled before the power of those wonderful machines 
which walk the water, “like a giant rejoicing 1n his course { 

Some of the early Portuguese accounts of this colony, which we 
once glanced at, are extremely interesting and romantic. The follow 
ing description of the “city and kingdom of Aden,’ given by the 
celebrated traveller Marco Polo, nearly 800 years, may not be unin 
teresting to some of our readers — 


‘¢This country 1s subject to a lord, called sultan The people are all Saracens, 
adoring Mohammed, and wishing the greatest mischief to Christians There are 
many cities and castles , for Aden 1s the port to which the Indian ships bring all 
their merchandise, It 1s then placed on board other small vessels, which ascend a 
river about seven days, at the end of which it 1s disembarked, ladcn on camels, and 
conveyed thirty daysfarther It then comes to theriver of Alexandra, and 1s con- 
veyed down to that city. By this route alone its inhabitants receive their pepper, 


* In the 2nd Chap. will be found a very good descmption of the Advance of Syed 
Ishmael, in August 1846,—when the enemy were repelled by the vigorous measures 
of Colonel Milner, H M 94th Regt —commanding Aden—*“ an Officer of great 
merit "—(Page 64 ) 


+ The greatest length of Aden 1s about 54 mules, its breadth varying from 2 to 3 
miles and upwards "—I'age 2 


} Canuing’s Speeches at Liverpool 
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spices, and costly goods.* From Aden, too, ships sail for India with various goods, 
especially very fine and valuable horses, which, as you know, are sold there for 
full a hundred marks of silver. The sultan draws a great revenue from the duties 
on these cargoes ; and is thus one of the richest princes in the world. But, I assure 
you, he did great injury to the Christians ; for when the governor of Babylonia 
attacked and took the city of Acre, committing much devastation, he was assisted by 
this prince with 30,000 horses and 40,000 camels. This aid was given rather out of 
hatred to believers than good-will to that prince.’’f 


The importance of Aden, it is well known, partly consists of the 
fact, that it is a coal and store depot, for the facility of steam com- 
munication, between Suez and Bombay. ‘These two ports are not 
less than three thousand miles from cach other. Aden, at the mouth 
of the Red Sea, is about 1,323 miles from Suez; it is therefore a 
most convenient position. The climate is, on the whole, healthy ; 
water apparently scarce; and provisions dear. The Arabs, we 
believe, have entirely discontinued their attacks on the place ; and, 
with an increasing trade, Aden seems destined to flourish. In 
1840, the express from London to Calcutta came in forty-tuo days— 
then considered “ The shortest period on record.”t 

On the [3th of November, 1848, the express aruived in Calcutta 
from London in thirty-six and a half days! Truly, Steam, like Time, 
18 working wonders. 


* “ The splendour and prosperity of Aden in this age is confirmed partially by the 
oriental writers, and more fully by Burbusa. Moore diaws from 1t the image— 


“ Blooming as Aden in its earliest hour.” 


This wealth was derived, as here stated, from its being then the main channel by 
Which the Indian commodities reached Europe by way of Alexandiia. At that time, 
it appears, large vessels did not veuture upon the mtnicate navigation of the Red Sea, 
and their cargoes were discharged at this erty. After the passage of the Cape, and the 
improved navigation by which they were enabled to ascend, Aden sunk ito a mere 
place of retreshment for seataung persons. In this view, and as subservient to steam 
navigation, the British government have recently purchased it, but find it difficult to 
maintain agamst the barbarous tribes of the interior. 

“In all the early editions, including Pipino and Gryneus, the Red Sea is by mistake 
called a river. The Arabi term bahr, watcr, 18 issued imdisciiminately in this sense, 
and in that of sea or lake. ‘This circumstance often causes contusion, and might 
easily mislead our traveller. In Hamusio, it 15 properly called a gulf. He, or 
another modern editor, might easily have the information necessary to make this cor 
rection. The voyage 1s also stated at twenty days, a more suitable time.” 


+ “The sultan here alluded to 1s supposed to be Saladin, the celebrated ruler of 
Egypt; for Cano was in that age called Babylomia, having, after the Aion of Bagdad, 
become the capital seat of Mohammedan power (Boni, p. 467). The French, Crasea, 
and the Paris Latin give no date; hut Pipmo, Gryneus, and Ramusio have 1200, 
he true one was 1187; but they nught be giving a round number, rthont oftemns 

Ig precision.” 


${ Quoted from a Calcutta Journal m the Sat. Magazine, Aug. 1841. 
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The Cornet's Assistant, by M J Turnbull, Lieut. 1th Bengal 
Cavalry,—Calcuta 1848 


WE are always glad to find that the young Officers in the Com- 
pany's Service consider 1t worth their time and attention tostudy the 
language of the men unde: their command, and judging by the 
number of Officers who have within the Jast five or sia years quali- 
fied themselves to discharge the duties of an inteipreter, we think 
that the scveral orders which have been issued for the purpose of 
mducing Ofhcers to study the native languages have had the desned 
effect and in consequence of this mcicased attention paid to the 
native languages, several works, for the benefit of Officers desirous 
of study have Jately issucd from the press, and amongst the 1¢st, 
the work wlich we are now noting by Liuut Montague James 
Tuinbull of the 7th Bengu Light Cavalry his work was compiled 
during the authors sqjourn im Sindh m 1545, and the author 
states that he was induced to undertahe it partly owing to the general 
impression that prevails, that the proportion of Ofhicers who are quali 
fied to discharge the duties of an interpreter in the languages pres 
cubed by Government 1s 1es5 im the Bengal Native Casaliv, than im 
any other branches of the Seisice and that the infcrence 15, that the 
Officers of the Cavalty seldom turn them thoughts to the study of 
the requisite languages, and cons: quently, possess a far more 
Jamited acquaintance with them, than do thei comiades of the 
Infanti, and the Suicntific branches of the Scavue | In this remark 
our author however scarcely does justice to his own branch of the 
Service ; in loohing ovc1 the Army list for 1818, we find that amongst 
the exghty Lieutenants that belong to the Cavalty branch of the Ser 
vice, tnenty have passed, and in the 120 Lieutenants of the Ait: lery, 
tlurty four have passed cxaminations in the languages, biing one 
in four, whereas amongst the forty Lieutenants of the Engineers, 
only four have passed, being only one in ten Ou Authors remuk 
therefore, that the Scientific bianches of the Service possess a gieator 
knowledge of the language than the Officers of the Cavalry 13 not 
borne out by this test and indeed we have hitherto supposed that 
the Offices of the Cavalry were, if not now, yet certainly in former 
days, brought more in contact with a better class of natives, and 

‘ronsequently possessed a better knowledge of native habits, language 
and manners than Officers of the Line or of the Artillery or Eing- 
neers This knowl dge of the language was oftn not very credita- 
bly acquired 1n former days, but a better order of tlungs has aren, 
and our young Officers now seek to mike their studics useful to their 
Jumors on the service, whnch we think highly creditable to them, and 
we think that their effurts will be successful and duly appreciated 
by the Government 

We consider that this work will be Inghly useful to all young 
Officers of the Cavalry or of the Horse Artillery, and to them we 
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would recommend it; and we also hope that one great object of the 
author may be accomplished, which is ‘to impart to the native 
portion of the Bengal Cavalry the pronunciation and meaning of 
the English words of command.” 

The work is divided into eleven sections, containing 52 pages oblong 
folio of print. The sections are not long, but probably of quite suf- 
ficient length for the object in view: a knowledge of the first six 
sections would be useful to all mounted Officers, and the sentences 
appear well selected and translated. The 7th and 9th scctions we 
would have left out: the 9th especially, as it is out of place in a 
work of this kind to introduce a memorandum of forms for the 
benefit of Adjutants. The 10th section must be highly useful 
to all the native Commissioned and Non-Comiuissioned Officers in the 
mounted branch of the Service, to whom these orders apply, and we 
now on thir account recommend it to the notice of Cummanding 
Officers of Cavalry Corps especially, if it is still the case, as the 
author tells us in the preface, that the information it is intended 
to convey, Is not procurable in any other publication. We would 
have omitted the plates. They mast have added considerably to the 
eapense of publication, and, when good drill inspectors are procurable, 
can never be required. Another se1nous objection exists to the intro- 
duction of plates in these worhs, that it adds so much to the size of 
the volume, Had these plates been omitted, the whole form of this 
work might have been altered, and a cheap, portable, convenient, and 
useful manual formed instead of the present cumbrous oblong: 
shaped work now before us. 

We wish well to the “ Cornet’s Assistant” and to all Officers who 
so creditably employ their time for the good of their Service. 


The Bhagavat-Gila, or Dialogues of Arishna and Arjun; in 
Sanskrit, Canarese, and English, de. &e. 


Tus is a work on the contents of which we would fain comment at 
some length. But it has reached us too late, to enable us to enter on the 
task at present We are unwilling, however, to let another quai ter trans- 
pire before noticing & volume which has so many claims on our atten- 
tion; though we can do little clse than simply advert to its existence. 

The work has been edited by the Nev. J. Garrett, dedicated to 
General M. Cubbon, and published at the Wesleyan Mission Press, 
Bangalore The followmy ¢atract froma note or advertisement by the 
editor, will best unfold its veneral character and design :-— 

“The Knglish Translation of the Bhagavat-Gita was first published in 1785, 
the advertisement to which thus introduced it: The following Work is publuwhed 
under the authority of the Court of Directors of the East India Company, by the 
particular desire and recommendation of the Governor General of India ; whose 
letter to the Chairman of the Company will sufBciently explain the motives fur 
ita publication, and furnish the best testimony of the fidelity, accuracy, and merit of 
the Translator, The antiquity of the original, and the veneration in which it hath 
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been held for 80 many ages, by a very considerable portion of the human race, must 
render it one of the greatest curiosities ever presented to the literary world ” 

The reception in Europe of this angular exposition of the pantheism of the 
Hindus, has correspondcd with the anticipations thas expicssed It was soon 
translated into the French, German, and Russian languages A W Schlegel terms 
it “the most beautiful, and perhaps the only truly plnlosophical poem, that the 
whole range of hterature known to us has produced” Mr Milman says, that “it 
reads hke a noble fragment of Empedocles or Lucretius, introduced into the midst 
of an Homerrc epic.” “In point of poetical conception,” adds Mr Talboys, “ there 
19 something singularly stithing and magnificent, 1n the introduction of ths solemn 
discussion on the nature of the godhcad and the destiny of man, in the midst of the 
fury and tumult in which it occars§ Tins episode 18 saad to be an interpolation 
of later date than the giant epic of which it forms a part , and if so, 1t18 allicd with 
great address to the main subjcet of the poem” “On the whole the Bhagavat-G ta 1s 
certainly one of the most carious and the most characteristic works we have receayed 
fromthe kist Asarecond of rehgious and philosophic opine ibisinvaluable , and 
if the prozress of Sanskrit criticism should hercaftcr be able to fix, with any certumity 
the date of this cpisode, it would thi ow hght on the whole history of Indhacivilation ’ 

While one olyect the edito: bas in view, 1n publishing this volume, 19 to make 1t 
more accessible to missionaries, he 18 not without hope that many intelhgent natiscs 
who regard it as a divine work, will be induced to mvestigate the evidences on which 
such behef 1s founded, and compare them with the clear historic induction by which 
the divinity of Christianity 15 sustained , as well as to contrast the glimmcrings of 
tiuth which the work is admitted to disclose, with the perfect brightness of that “ life 
and immortality” which the glo:ious Gospel of the blessed God, reveals to us,” 

‘Lhe oginil introduction fiom the pen of Warren Hastings, (Gao 
verno: Gcneral of India, 19 given at length, with the ongmal trans 
laters profue Then follows the Gita itself, mm Sanshut, Canaicse, 
and Fnglish in paralld] coluumns—the Sanshut bung acpresented 
m the Cunarnse alphabctu charter, Appended are the notes of Sir 
C Wilkins, with important additions trom Wilson and Mailman 
Next we have Baron Humboldt’s essay on the Gita, translated troin the 
German by the Rev Mi. Weigle Then follows the Gita, um the 
Sanshiut and Devanagan character, with Schiegels Latin version of 
the same And the whole concludes with an exccicnt cssay on the 
Gita by the Rev Mi Gaitlith—M) Nesbits disscitation not being 
appended, as at first proposcd, from want of space, within the limuts 
assigned to the work 

Such are the diveisified and inviting contents of this well printed 
yolume Of the merit of the Canarcse version wo must leave Canarese 
schuluis to judge The Sansknt text, in the Devanagai character, 
1s giscn with icmaihable accmay In glancing over it, we have 
been able to dctect only a very few typographical mistakes—and 
these of no matenal consequence The editor 15 entitled to our best 
thanks for the Inghly creditable manner in which lis task has been 
exccuted. We only wish that he had, throughout the different 
Picfaces, Translations, Notes and Essays, ngidly adheicd to Sir W. 
Jones’ systein of 1epiesenting omental terms in Roman cliaracter— 
the system, which, with very slight modifications, has been followed by 
the Asiatic Soucty of Bengal and other Icarned Societies at home and 
abroad, as well as by the most distanguished orientalistson the Continent 
of Europe-—the system, moreover, of which Schlegel s Latin version in 
the pres nt solume, furnishes a very appropriate exemplification 
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ERRATA IN No XVII, ART I “ Copnig anp om Coremponsnres.” 





& 
Page 269, lie 9, for * closed their own when that was vacant,” read “ closed their 


own when that pulpit was vacant ’ 
Page 278, note, for “ second of his Indian Recreations, read ‘‘ second volume of 


his Indian Recreations ” 

Page 282 line 28, for “ eturned to his house,’ read “ returned to his hon ” 

Page 284, line 10, for “ brightened up many a dreamy hearth, read “* brightened 
up many a dreary hearth’ 

Page 287, line 20, for * imbibed in the early youth,” read “ imbibed in early youth ’ 

Page 291, ine 8 from the bottom, for “the gentleness which oes not resort to,” 
read “ the gentleness which does not resent” 

Page 293, line 26, for “ varying shapes,’ read “ varying shades ' 

Page 308, for “ the officers at the station had much move picty than the men,” read 
“ the officers at the station had no¢ much more piety than the men” 

At page 311 lane 9,for“ Mr Thomason,’ read“ 1£/s. Thomason ’ 


